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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1956 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUuBCOMMITTER ON LABOR OF THE 


ComMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Benld, IU. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 10 a.m. in the American 
Legion Home, Central Avenue, Hon. Paul H. Douglas presiding. 

*resent: Senator Douglas. 

Also present: Roy E. James, minority staff director; Harold D. 
Brown, assistant to Senator Douglas; and Harold Rainville, assistant 
to Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Doveras. Ladies and gentiemen, this is an Official hearing 
of the Subcommittee on Labor of the United States Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, dealing with Senate bill 2663, entitled 
“To Establish an Effective Program To Alleviate Conditions of Ex- 
cessive Employment in Certain Economically Depressed Areas.” 

We have held a series of hearings in Washington on this bill, but 
we felt that there were many witnesses in areas with high unemploy- 
ment who did not have the money or the time to make the long 
journey to Washington. Therefore, we decided that we should have 
earings in the field at which we could get testimony from people in 
communities which were directly effected. 

We have held hearings in Pennsylvania and in New England, and it 
is our hope to hold further hearings in at least Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

I have here copies of the bill S. 2663, and also a digest of the bill. I 
will place some of these on this intermediate table. Mr. Brown, would 
you put them there? If any of you would care to take copies so that 
you may follovy the discussion a little more fully, we will be very glad 
indeed to have you do so. 

There are some people who feel that we should not go into these 
matters at al!, who say that there is no excessive unemployment in 
any portion of the country, that conditions are getting better, and 
that one should not hold hearings, lest it make people more discon- 
tented than the situation justifies. 

We come here with no preconceived idea about the facts. We have 
studied the reports of the United States Department of Labor, and 
we received many letters from the people in this area. If conditions 
are excellent, and no action is needed, we want to know that. If con- 
tions are not good, and if there is excessive unemployment, we want 
to know that. Our first purpose is to find out the actual facts. Our 
second purpose is to get judgment as to whether the bill S. 2663 is a 
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proper bill, whether it is good in its general features, whether it can be 
improved in certain respects, and, if so, how. 

I hope that we may rae a discussion on that — as well, and I 
hope that you will all feel that you are welcome here. This is not a 
hearing for the business community alone, or for the labor groups 
alone, or for the merchants alone; it is a meeting for everybody. 

It has not been possible for us to list versbelly as a witness, but we 
are listing 13 as witnesses, and we shall have to conclude shortly 
after 12 o’clock, because we shall hold a similiar hearing this after- 
noon at Litchfield. I do hope that we can save a litle time for testi- 
mony from the floor, because as I look over the list of witnesses, it 
seems to be a little long on the business side, and a little bit short on 
the labor side. 

Congressman Peter Mack expresses his regrets that he cannot be 
here this morning, because of duties in Washington, and he wishes to 
file a statement for the record, which will be done. 

He makes the following statement which I shall read: 


In this district— 
he is speaking of his district— 


the coal-mining regions located principally in Macoupin and Christian Counties 
are serious distressed in these communities where coal mines have closed. 
The employment has steadily declined over the past 5 years, notwithstanding 
the fact that the people in these areas have fought desperateely for their eco- 
nomic improvement. They have met with little encouragement, and have re- 
ceived little, if any, assistance. Because of the nature of the mining industry, 
it has been literally impossible for industry to utilize any of the facilities re 
maining after the mines have closed. 

It is readily apparent tome that legislation such as S. 2663 is urgently needed 
in these areas, in order for the people to make economic readjustments, and also 
to encourage new industries to locate there. The condition in the southeastern 
portion of Macoupin County, as well as the western portion of Christian County 
is extremely critical. 

Since I reside in Macoupin County, I am especially familiar with the condi- 
tions existing in the Gillespie, Mount Olive and Benld areas. In this general 
area, we have a vast surplus of labor of able-bodied men who are willing to 
accept most any type of work, in order that they may provide for their families. 
Most of these men were skilled in the mining industry, but are presently unem- 
ployable, because they are in need of additional training before they can be 
absorbed in other industry. 

I might point out that many of these men have encountered extreme difficult 
in securing employment elsewhere due to the fact that they are over 40 years 
of age, and employment offices in the Alton-east St. Louis industrial area have 
consistently given preference to the younger men and have, in fact, discriminated 
against men over 40 and 45, when they were endeavoring to secure employment 


in that area. 

He does on discussing the situation, commenting on the fact that 
the Defense Department has not granted a single defense contract in 
the 2ist Congressional District in Illinois as of this date. Only one 
small business account has been made in the entire district since the 
enactment of the Small Business Act and that was not in distress areas. 

The statement as a whole will be printed in the proceedings, and we 
will now move to the examination of witnesses. The first witness we 
will call is Mr. James F. Cannon, executive director of the Benld- 
Gillespie Development Association. 

(The statement of Congressman Peter Mack follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Peter F. Mack, Jr., and I am the Representative 
in Congress from the 21st Congressional District of Illinois. I have been 
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privileged to serve as Representative in Congress for the past 7 years and have 
represented the present district for the past 3 years. My district is lox ated near 
the geographical center of the State and includes the following counties: 
Christian, Clark, Crawford, Cumberland, Edgar, Effingham, Jasper, Macoupin 
Sangamon, and Shelby. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my appreciation to you and to 
the members of your subcommittee for recognizing the seriousness of this 
situation and for holding hearings in the field which, undoubtedly, will be bene 
ficial to the Congress in considering legislation, such as S. 2663, which will 
alleviate this situation. At the present time, the economy in Illinois and the 
21st Congressional district is an extremely spotty one. While my district in its 
entirety, is not considered as a depressed area, we do have certain areas within 
this district which are as depressed economically as any area in the country 
The economy in these areas has been further aggravated in recent years by the 
declining farm prices and also because of a major drought which was experi 
enced just 2 years ago. In this district, the coal-mining regions, located prin 
cipally in Macoupin and Christian Counties, are seriously distressed. In these 
communities where coal mines have closed, the employment has steadily de 
clined over the past 5 years, notwithstanding the fact that the people in these 
areas have fought desperately for their economic improvement. ‘They have 
met with little encouragement and have received little, if any, assistance. Be 
cause of the nature of the mining industry, it has been literally impossible for 
industry to utilize any of the facilities remaining after the mines have closed 
It is readily apparent to me that legislation, such as 8, 2663, is urgently needed 
in these areas in order for the people to make economic readjustments and also 
to encourage new industries to locate there. The condition in the southeastern 
portion of Macoupin County, as well as the western portion of Christian County, 
is extremely critical. 

Since I reside in Macoupin County, I am especially familiar with the condi- 
tions existing in the Gillespie, Mount Olive, and Benld areas. In this general 
area, we have a vast surplus of labor of able-bodied men who are willing to 
accept most any type of work, in order that they may provide for their 
families. Most of these men were skilled in the mining industry, but are 
presently unemployable because they are in need of additional training before 
they can be absorbed in other industry. I might point out that many of these 
men have encountered extreme difficulty in securing employment elsewhere due 
to the fact that they are over 40 years of age and employment offices in the 
Alton-East St. Louis industrial area have consistently given preference to the 
younger men and have, in fact, discriminated against men over 40 and 45 when 
they were endeavoring to secure employment in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, for a long time I have been particularly disturbed about the 
welfare of the miners and their families and have made every effort to procure 
ussistance and relief for them. Cities that were once thriving coal mining com- 
munities are now filled with unemployed people looking elsewhere for jobs and 
unless some action is taken on a Federal level, these cities are bound to become 
shost towns because of the unemployability of the people residing in the areas 
and because many of the more fortunate men will have found jobs elsewhere 
and moved from this region. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in agreement with the purposes and intent of S. 2663 
and feel that enactment of this legislation would be a realistic approach to the 
problems confronting the people in the depressed areas in my district. I urge 
that the members of your subcommittee give favorable consideration to this bill, 
as I feel that most of the other bills introduced are entirely inadequate at this 
late hour. As you know, I have introduced a bill (H. R. 5824) to provide ade- 
quate water supplies and to develop employment in the unemployed areas which 
I hope, eventually, I will be successful in having enacted. It does appear to me, 
however, that your legislation on a broader scale would be most appropriate fo: 
immediate action to provide assistance in these economically depressed areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I again wish to thank you and your subcommittee for recog- 
nizing the seriousness of this problem. In my district we are faced with these 
terrible realities of unemployment and need. We hear much talk about the 
granting of defense contracts to aid unemployment and assist communities in 
need; yet the Defense Department has not granted a single defense contract in 
the 21st Illinois Congressional District. And, as of this date, only one smal! 
SBA loan has been made in the entire district since the enactment of the Smal! 
Business Act—and this was not in one of the depressed areas. 
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In view of the above, and my personal knowledge of the conditions existing 
in these depressed areas, I urge that favorable consideration be given to 8. 2663 
at an early date. 


Senator Doveias. Mr. Cannon, will you come forward? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. CANNON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BENLD-GILLESPIE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cannon. I am James F. Cannon, executive director of the 
Benld-Gillespie Development Association, an organiation made up of 
representatives from eight communities in this area. This organiza- 
tion was formed as a result of the downward trend in the general eco- 
nomic conditions of this area. Its principal purpose is the general 
economic improvement of the area, with emphasis on the securing of 
new industry, which will in turn provide jobs for our people. 

I have been asked by the other witnesses who will appear before this 
committee today, to express our wholehearted thanks for the com- 
mittee’s interest in our area, and for the privilege of appearing before 
this committee. 

It will be my purpose in these remarks to follow, to give you an 
overall view of the general economic conditions of Macoupin County, 
with emphasis upon the southeast corner of the county where the 
major problem of unemployment exists. You will hear from the wit- 
nesses to follow, information concerning the decline in the coal minin 
industry and specific information concerning the individual communi- 
ties located in this area. Although I will touch on many of these 
problems lightly, most of the facts will be brought out later by the 
other witnesses. 

If the records were checked, it will be found that, historically, this 
area has not habitually come to the Federal Government for help in 
any way. We have always dealt with our problems locally. There- 
fore, it is with considerable hesitancy that we force ourselves to com- 
plain about our present conditions. However, as this hearing is con- 
tinued, you will be able to understand why it has become necessary at 
this time. 

The economy of this area has been maintained during the past sev- 
eral decades by the coal mining industry. These mines provided the 
food, the clothing, and the shelter, directly or indirectly, for more 
than 20,000 people living in this area. Today, coal mining is no 
longer operating at that level. 

Several other small industries in the area have also cut the size of 
their employment, as a result of concellation of Government con- 
tracts. To mention, two, by the way, the American Radiator at 
Litchfield and the AAA Engineering firm at Sawyerville. This has 
taken place, of course, since the close of the Korean war. 

With the closing of the last large mine in 1954, by the Superior Coal 
Co., according to the Illinois State Employment Service, the un- 
employment in Macoupin and Montgomery Counties was 13.5 percent 
of the total labor force. As you can imagine, this high unemployment 
rate brought with it many problems. 

You will hear about some of these problems from some of the wit- 
nesses to follow. £ think it is fitting and proper to tell you that since 
May 25, 1954, the date of the closing of the last Superior Coal mine, 
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the people of this area have not stood still waiting for Government 
help. They have taken the bull by the horns in an effort to whip their 
own problems. 

All of these unemployed coal miners immediately started looking 
for other jobs. Today, approximately 65 percent of our total labor 
force is working outside of this area, many of whom are driving from 
80 to 120 miles a day to and from their jobs. ‘They own their own 
homes and they would prefer to drive that distance and continue to 
live in this area. 

Many were unable to find jobs within driving distance and as a 
result, they have closed up their homes, or sold them, and have moved 
away to find jobs elsewhere. Many of the older men have been un 
able to find jobs. Industry has turned them down. Apparently, they 
were thought to be too old. It seems cruel to consider a man too old 
to work at the age of 45. 

In the summer of 1954, the business and professional people of this 
area, brought to a close, their friendly rivalry and joined hands in 
an effort to overcome a common enemy, unemployment. I might add 
too, there were other labor organizations, as well as business, who 
went together. ‘They closed their friendly rivalry and joined hands 
in an effort to overcome a common enemy, unemployment. 

They formed the Benld-Gillespie Development Association with the 
belief that eight communities working together could accomplish 
more toward overcoming the area’s economic problems, than could 
be done with each town working separately on the same problems. 

It became the primary purpose of the development association to 
secure industry for this area. Through the efforts of this organiza- 
tion and the people themselves, they have fought back gallantly 
in an effort to provide stability to this area. However, we still find 
ourselves in pretty bad shape, in spite of the fact that gains, through 
self-help, have been made. 

We have been able to cut the unemployment percentage down from 
13.5 percent that existed in August 1954, to 8.7 percent, which exists 
at the present time. Although a large portion of this decrease was 
brought on by men finding other jobs in our area—— 

Senator Dove.as. Finding jobs in our area? Your text read “by 
men finding other jobs in our area.” 

Mr. Cannon. I will restate that. We have been able to cut the 
unemployment percentages down from 13.5 percent that existed in 
August 1954, to 8.7 percent, which exists at the presnt time. A\l- 
though a large portion of this decrease was brought on by men finding 
other jobs in our area. 

Much of the decline was brought on by many of our people moving 
to other locations, thus removing themselves from our labor force. 
We have lost over 3,000 from our labor force since August 1954. 

Senator Dove.as. In your judgment, has this decrease in unem- 
ployment by 5 percent, has that primarily been caused by war jobs 
coming into this region, or men moving out of this region ? 

Mr. Cannon. I would state, as stated in the last sentence, 3,000 
of those people moved out of the areas to find other jobs. 

Senator Dovetas. So the decrease in unemployment has been be- 
cause of the shrinkage of the labor force that was previously employed. 

Mr. Cannon. That is right, sir. 
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The lack of jobs has resulted in many great consequences in this 
area. For example, in this southeast corner of Macoupin County, 
the assessed valuation of property has declined as much as 10 to 
18 percent below what it was in 1950. This condition has brought 
forth many problems, especially to the homeowners, to the school 
systems, and to the local governmental bodies. 

’ The relief rolls of Macoupin County have increased 79 percent since 
1952. This figure could be much higher, if it were not for many 
who have remained too proud to accept relief, and if it had not been 
for the savings that many of these people have put away for such 
a rainy day. 

Another condition that exists on which I have but touched briefly, 
is the age grouping of the unemployed. Approximately 83.4 per- 
cent of those men and women who are on the active file of the Illinois 
State Employment Office, are 41 years of age or over. The problem 
of finding a job by these people seems to be a hopeless one. If young 
men are available, industry will not consider hiring an older man. 
It is at this point that we think the Federal Government has a vital 
role to play in helping to make work available for those men. 

One of the common problems that exists in almost every community 
in this area is one which not only has a tremendous daily effect on 
the people, but it also is a major stumbling block in our efforts to 
secure major industries for this area. This problem is one of a water 
shortage. Although I realize that it is not the purpose of this com- 
mittee to decide into what projects should go the money that would 
be appropriated for these depressed areas, I mention the water short- 
age with this thought in mind: 

Should Federal money be spent for the improvements of the water 
supply for this area, it could not only help alleviate the water short- 
age that exists, but it could also provide temporary work for those 
men who are in the upper age bracket, who could not find work else- 
where. We have been dropped from consideration as a possible 
location by several new industries, because we did not have a sufficient 
water supply. There are many other projects, of course, into which 
such a Government program could be directed. For example, 
improvement of school facilities, sewer systems for smaller communi- 
ties and even a Federal prison. 

However, to this committee for its efforts in behalf of such areas 
as ours, I should like to express our wholehearted thanks for your 
interest in these problems. We believe that these provisions that 
are found in Senate bill 2663 will go a long way in providing the 
necessary provisions which will help us in our effort to overcome our 
own problems. Money for available industrial buildings, fast tax 
writeoffs to new industries that locate in our area, and any Govern- 
ment program designed for improvement of public facilities will 
certainly go a long way in doing the job. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, very much, Mr. Cannon, for your 
excellent testimony. I see that you have studied 2663. Do you 
approve of this provision of authorization of a hundred million 
dollars to be loaned for financing the construction of industrial plants 
for new industry ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir, I do. 
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Senator Dove ras. Do you think that that should be broadened 
to include provision for machinery, equipment, as well as the con 
struction of plants? 

Mr. Cannon. I would say wherever it is possible, ves. 

Senator Dovetas. There has been some suggestion that could be 
used for renovating existing plants. I suppose that Is not so much 
a problem in this area ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. The plants don’t exist. 

Senator Doveias. The plants are underground. 

Mr. Cannon. That is mght. 

Senator Doveras. There is also an authorization of a hundred 
million dollars in addition to other public works programs for so 
‘alled public facilities, so that this sam would be available for loans 
or grants to initiate programs of public facilities, such as the water 
supplies that you mentioned, and all through southern Illinois I 
think you will find that the water problem is a very real one for the 
communities. 

Mr. Cannon. That is right, sir. 

Senator Doveras. There is another provision I would like to get 
your judgment on, and that is there will be 13 weeks of additional 
unemployment benefit granted on condition that those out of work 
take some form of vocational training to fit them for work. Do you 
think that would be a good measure ? 

Mr. CANNON. I think it would be a good measure, although ] do 
think this, Senator, and I may be considered out of order by many of 
our local people wlien I say that. 

Senator Dovetas. No, no. 

Mr. Cannon. I noticed an earlier statement read by you concerning 
the fact that your miners are not qualified to handle other jobs because 
all they have known iscoal mining. I have to take issue with that, for 
this reason: In a coal mine, as you probably know, a miner is called 
upon to do many and various jobs. As a result, to take them into 
industry is not a problem of retraining, as much as it has been led 
to believe, because most industry have their way of doing their job, 
and as a result, they train every man that takes over a job in that 
industry. 

Therefore, I would like to make an effort to play down this idea that 
a coal miner doesn’t know another job. The idea is this, and I think 
it holds true in most cases, the thing that has been against most of 
the coal miners in this area, has been their age, and because of. that 
they have been turned down because after they work 10 years, the 
industry does not want to retire them. 

They would much rather have them produce 20 and 30 years before 
they are turned into retirement. Therefore, it seems a matter of age, 
rather than a matter of retraining. Although I think the suggestion 
is a good one, because training is a problem any place you go, and if 
it can be done, and at the same time a person have an income to provide 
for his family, I think it is more than welcome. 

Senator Doveas. es you, very much, Mr. Cannon. 

The next witness is Mr. i. Wenzel, attorne y for the Progressive 
Miners of America from Giitespie. 

I wonder if the president of the Progressive Miners would come for 
ward, too: perhaps he can add a word, too. 
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STATEMENT OF J. E. WENZEL, ATTORNEY, PROGRESSIVE MINERS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Wenzew. The chairman of the Progressive Miners is not here, 
but we have four district officials with us, who will be available for 
questioning at the end of my statement, if it is all right with the 
Senator. 

My name is Jack Wenzel. I have some information in my state- 
ment which will cover some of the other local unions, which are not 
affiliated with the Progressive Miners. As you said when you started 
out, the people who were invited to the hearing this morning as wit- 
nesses were mostly from business or business groups. ‘There is a rea- 
son for that, Senator. The people who wrote you letters sponsoring 
your bill and hoping that your bill would be passed, happened to be 
people from those groups. 

Most labor organizations belong to parent bodies, and as a result, 
they thought that the endorsement by the parent body, the A. F. of L. 
and CIO, covered the bill, and they, therefore, did not write to you. 
As a result, they were not invited this morning. 

Before I begin my talk this morning, I would like to show you that 
there are a vast number of labor leaders in the room. Now, would all 
of you people who are members or officials, or have been officials of 
locals, please raise your right hands, so the Senator can see how many 
labor officials there are in the room. 

See, labor is well represented, sir. 

Senator Dove as. Good. 

Mr. WeNnzeEL. Your subcommittee recently sent an invitation to the 
Progressive Mine Workers of America, asking us to send a representa- 
tive to testify here at Benld this morning. ‘The Union asked me, as 
counsel for the organization, to appear in their behalf. I might add 
that other unions have also asked me to testify as to their difficulties. 

It is my thought that this subcommittee is holding hearings in 
the depressed areas of the State of Illinois to get answers to questions 
which fall into four main categories. First of all, I would assume 
that your committee would like to know why this area is so filled with 
unemployment. Secondly, you probably would like to know what 
effect this high percentage of unemployment has had on the area. 
Third, you would most likely be interested in what we have tried to 
do for ourselves in the past, and what we are trying to do at present, 
to help ourselves. And finally, I hope that you would want to know 
how the Government can help us regain our past security, should 
we qualify as a depressed area, under your bill. 

My job, this morning, is to give you an answer to your first question : 
What caused this unemployment, this general reterioration of con- 
ditions, in this and other areas of the State of Illinois? Other wit- 
nesses will answer your other questions. 

The closing of our mines has caused the greater portion of our diffi- 
culties. I shall not dwell on why the mines closed, nor shall I discuss 
any feature of their closing, other than actual statistics. I shall, by 
the way, cover only those mines that have closed in Progressive Miner 
territory, no others. 

_ At the close of the Second World War, Progressive Miners worked 
in many areas of the State of Illinois, as well as in several other States. 
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There were many Progressive Miners in or near Salina County, then 
others in a row to and including St. Clair County, thence north 
through Madison, Macoupin, Montgomery, Sangamon, and other 
counties, and still others in the north and northwest sections of [h- 
nois. Fortunately, many of our mines are still operating, and I shall, 
therefore, speak only of three counties—Salina, Montgomery, and 
Macoupin. Sangamon and St. Claire have lost many mines, but the 
miners have had some success in being absorbed by other industries. 

I shall] first discuss Salina County. In 1946, there were 20 mines 
in full operation, —. in excess of 3,770 miners. Today, 10 
years later, 14 out of 20 of those mines have been completely shut 
down, abandoned to the ravages of nature. Of the 3,770 miners work- 
ing in 1946, 3,132 have been unceremonially dumped upon an already 
saturated labor market. 

The list of figures is frightening. Harco lost its Peabody mine, with 
its 265 jobs. aon lost its mine, with 325 jobs. Muddy lost its 
Sahara mine, with 300 jobs. Eldorado lost two mines, the Dering mine 
and the Sahara mine, with 318 and 335 jobs, respectively. Harris- 
burg, the county seat, fell to disaster completely. Harrisburg lost 
9 mines in its area, the Johnson strip with 30 jobs; Blue Bird 7, with 
115 jobs; Sahara 1, with 508 jobs; Sahara 2, with 25 jobs; Sahara 3, 
with 360 jobs; Sahara 4, with 212 jobs; Peabody 40, with 110 jobs; 
Peabody 42, with 114 jobs; Peabody 43, with 115 jobs; and Peabody 
47, with 265 jobs. In all Salina County, therefore, there operates 
today only 6 mines, employing 638 miners. You will get testimony 
later, at Rosiclare, that their unemployment figure is approximately 
15 percent, and that conditions are deplorable. 

Pec temees in Montgomery County, as recently as 1952, had a mine 
employing 350 miners. On July 28, 1952, that mine closed, with the 
loss of 350 jobs . 

I now come to the area we are discussing today, the Macoupin area. 
As recently as 5 years ago, cages were dumping coal into cars from 
at least 10 mines, in this county. Today, 5 years later, only 3 mines 
exist, and each of them has its troubles. The mine at Virden is being 
run as a cooperative venture, owned by the miners and their friends. 
The Little Dog mine, at Gillespie, is threatened by lack of water to 
wash its coal, as well as a possible loss of the only railroad that can 
haul away its coal; and the mine at Staunton has an underground 
henner problem, which makes its situation more complex every 
month. 

What has happened to the other seven mines? The first large mine 
to close was Bell & Zoller’s mine, No. 15, at White City, Il. Where 
once 840 men worked, 364 still hung on at the time the last car of coal 
was loaded. Shortly thereafter, on May 1, 1951, Superior Coal Co. 
had to close mine No. 1 at Eagerville. Where once 700 men worked, 
340 still were there the last day coal was mined. 

The same year, August 7, 1951, Bell & Zoller closed its other mine, 
mine No. 7, at Staunton, Ill.; 650 men once worked there, with 210 
men still there on the last day. 

We got through the year 1952 without any further closing out of 
mines, although by now work was being divided among miners, even 
though most men got only 2 or 3 days’ work per week. 
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The year 1953 was the rough year. In July the mine at Carlinville 
had to fold, dumping approximately 100 men onto the streets. On 
August 7, 1953, Superior mine No. 2 at Sawyerville closed; where 
once 850 men had jobs, 290 still reported for work that last day. Two 
months later, on October 29, 1953, Superior mine No. 3 at Mt. Clare 
was closed ; 800 miners had once worked there, and 285 reported that 
last day of hoisting. 

And finally on May 25, 1954, the giant went down. Superior mine 
No. 4 at Wilsonville, where once 1,200 miners had worked, finally 
gaveup. That last day found 420 miners still on the job. 

These mines can never be reopened. All rails, all wiring are gone. 
Rooms have filled with water or caved in. Shafts have been filled 
with debris; tipples have been torn down and hauled away as scrap 
iron. In Macoupin County, therefore, where 10 years ago approxi- 
mately 6,360 miners worked, disaster has overtaken us, and approxi- 
mately 5,600 miners have been thrown out of employment, out of 
the only jobs they really knew and understood. Today less than 760 
men still work in the mines in Macoupin where once worked 6,360. 

Of course, not all of the 5,600 ex-miners are unemployed. A number 
of the displaced miners have since died. A number of these men have 
found other work. Approximately 950 of the men are now on the 
pension rolls of the Progressive Miners welfare plan, even though 
not all of them are old enough to draw social security. The remainder 
of these miners, however, are our problem. They are the unemployed, 
the people with no purchasing power, the men who need help. 

I would like to add just one other discussion you might not have 
from any other witness. 

As these miners lost jobs, other unions in the area accepted 
some of them if they could qualify. Not too many could qualify. But 
the addition of some ex-miners, plus the loss of the purchasing power 
of the miners, has created an unbearable load on other unions in the 
area. For instance, there are four general labor unions in this locality 
depending mostly for support on work in this area. They are local 815 
at Staunton ; local 549 at Mount Olive; local 716 at Gillespie; all AFL 
locals, and the Progressive Miners located here at Benld. These 4 
locals have 414 members. 

On February 23, I checked with Mr. Martin Luecht, a labor leader 
of Mount Olive, and found that, of the 414 members, only 216 were 
working this month. I add the above to show that unemployment is 
not a sole possession of the miners. I believe that carpenter unions, 
retail clerk unions, and other unions have the same general difficulties. 

The statement I have just made, gentlemen, is the answer to your 
first question, as to what caused the depression in this community. 
Before I close, however, I want to say one thing further; I don’t want 
to leave the impression that we have taken this problem with a shrug 
of hopeless despair. From the very first, we have been tugging at our 
own bootstraps, trying to lift ourselves out of this depression. The 
very fact that we are still here today shows that we have had some 
success; we could so easily have had a number of ghost towns and 
villages for you to look at, this morning, had we given up. 

By actual count, we have formed 14 different nonprofit corpora- 
tions to search for industry, within the past 5 years. Some have been 
successful, most have not. We will keep trying, of course, whether 
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your bill can help us or not. But it would be a great help, should this 


hearing, this morning, eventually lead to a measure that permits the 


Government to help us, as well as areas similar to this one. 

I thank you. 

Senator Doveias. What type of plants do you now have in the area! 

Mr. Wenzev. We have a printing plant at Mount Olive, which is 
Phillip Pano. 

Senator Dovucias. How many does that employ ¢ 

Mr. Wenzev. At the present time, 20 or 22, It has a potential, of 
course, 

By the way, may I disgress a little further, and say that the area of 
Mount Olive had to raise $45,000 to build the building for that par- 
ticular plant. So, you see that they have been trying to bring industry 
into the area. 

Senator Doveias. What other industry? 

Mr. Wenzet. They have the slide-rule factory there at Mount Olive. 
Il]., employing 16 or 20, mostly women. Mr. Luecht, did you have a 
correction on that? . 

Mr. Luecurt. It is now the Acu-Rule. 

Mr. Wenzev. Acu-Rule. 

Senator Doueias. Any others? 

Mr. Wanze. Yes, sir. In Benld we have the Rice Dixon factory 
working at the present time, which employs mostly women, and I 
cannot give you the figures. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Cannon, could you give those figures ? 

Mr. Cannon. I have none; I can give you an approximate figure; it 
is around 75. 

Senator Dovetas. Are there others? 

Mr. WenzeL. Yes, sir. In Gillespie, the Senco Manufacturing Co., 
who make phonograph needles, employ approximately 12 persons. 
The L. & M. Manufacturing Co. at Gillespie, which makes cabinets, 
employs from 16 to 20 persons. There is a Rice Dixon women’s factory 
at Gil espie, also brought by the businessmen of the area. I believe it 
employs tween 85 and 100 women. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Cannon, would your supply the names of ad- 
ditional factories that come in here ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. I think Mr. Wenzel has pretty well covered all of 
them. We had a small engineering firm in Sawyerville that has been 
working with Government contracts principally. The Senco plant, 
which he just mentioned, is a new firm, recently brought into the 
area. I think he very well covered all of the small plants. 

Senator Doveras. It seems to indicate somewhere between 230 and 
250 jobs. 

Mr. Cannon. I would say that is pretty nearly correct. 

Mr. Wenzeu. Yes, sir; that would cover an area now from Mt. 
Olive up through this area to the northern part of Gillespie. 

Senator Doveias. Which includes Staunton ? 

Mr. Wenzet. No. That does not include Staunton. You have a 
speaker from Staunton, so we did not go into their area. 

Senator, I think that if you would ask me the same questions as you 
asked Mr. Cannon a while ago, I would say that I personally, and that 
is as an individual, not only endorse your bill, I hope that an amend- 
ment that you have sponsored, which would permit expansion or cor- 
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rection of existing facilities for industry ; I hope you offer that amend- 
ment, and it becomes part of your bill. j 

I have with me fortunately the manager of the Progressive Miners, 
Mr. Louis Karlovic, who will be available for you, who sits at my left, 
and will answer any question you would like to make concerning the 
thoughts of union. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. It is very good testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Karlovic, do you want to add anything to Mr. Wenzel’s testi- 
money ¢ 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS KARLOVIC, MANAGER, PROGRESSIVE 
MINERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Karvovic. Senator, I think Mr. Wenzel did a thorough job, 
covering all the mines that have been abandoned, and the position the 
men are in now. We hope that something can be done to relieve the 
situation in this particular vicinity. 

Senator Dovenas. May I ask this: Have any mines been opened ! 

Mr. Kartovic. None. 

Senator Dovetas. In this region? 

Mr. Karvovic. Not in this vicinity; no. 

Senator Dovetas. Any new mines in Montgomery County ¢ 

Mr. Kartovic. Yes; there has been one. 

Senator Dovenas. Isn’t the Crown Mine in Montgomery ? 

Mr. Karvovic. That is right. 

Mr. Wenzet. May I, with your permission, discuss the possibility 
of new mines, if any ? 

The Superior Coal Co. still owns approximately 20,000 acres of 
coal rights in this area, and about 8,000 or 10,000 of those acres are 
known as the best coal rights in central Illinois. Of course, there is 
the possibility that a new corporation could form a new coal mine. 

Senator Dovetas. Does the Superior Co. still exist ¢ 

Mr. Wenzet. It is, but I believe only for the purpose of liquida- 
tion. They have closed their mines; they no longer sell coal. eir 
—— organization is the Chicago & North Western, and since they 

ave dieselized, there is no further use for captive mines by Superior. 

Down in the southeast part of the country, and adjoining counties of 
ore ame and Bond, there is another 20,000 acres available as coal 
rights. 

Senator Doveras. Also owned by Superior? 

Mr. WenzeL. No, sir. That would be owned by 4 or 5 groups, Bell 
& Zoler, Martin & Goldman, and Lumen of Springfield, and others. 

Senator Dove as. Bell & Zoler still are producing coal? 

Mr. Wenzev. Yes, sir; in several places Bell & Zoler still produce 
coal. I might add, Senator, that we were fighting very hard for this 
new aluminum plant. Olin Matheson recently located in the Ohio 
Valley because we had the reserve they wanted, but we lost out to the 
Ohio Valley. 

Senator Doveras. Why did you lose out? 

Mr. Wenzev. I do not know. Because we had the amount of coal 
that they wanted, we gave them a competitive figure on that, in behalf 
of coal operators, and we have not as yet been able to visit with them 
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to find why that particular area was chosen as compared to our area. 
It may have something to do with raw supplies. I do not know. 
Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 
The next witness is Mr. Cavanaugh. We will take Mr. Cavanaugh. 
Mr. W. E. Cavanaugh, we are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. CAVANAUGH, GILLESPIE LIONS CLUB, 
GILLESPIE, ILL. 


Mr. Cavanauen. All right, Senator. I shall try to present to the 
committee the effects it has on the municipal government in the 
present condition. 

Of course, first of all, we know the cause of our present plight, and 
the various representatives of this area will relate the ettorts to its 
effect on our losing our mining industry, upon the various businesses 
of the community as a whole. 

Realizing the needs of an organized effort to obtain some form of 
industry to supplant the mines, the ee ane Development 
Corp. was organized, and supported by civic-minded men and women 
in this area “ outright contributions. They supported and make 
monthly payments, or can pay it annually, whichever way they want. 

In their survey as to what was needed to attract outside interests, 
they suggested the dressing up of our city in the way of better lighting, 
sed Siar up our main thoroughfare and better streets. This the city 
accomplished at an increased cost of artificial illumination. We put 
up a new whiteway along our main street. We resurfaced it with 
blacktop, and upon passage of the sales tax bill, the city immediately 
issued anticipation warrants in the amount of $10,000. The money was 
used to improve our nonarterial streets, so we have good streets 
throughout the city of Gillespie. 

Another important facility is that of water supply in sufficient 
quantities to meet the requirements of industry over and above the 
domestic requirements. To this end, the city has under negotiations 
a proposal to acquire land for additional reservoir, and we have, at 
the present time, outstanding water bonds in the amount of about 
$160,000. I understand from the engineer's figures, the new project 
will run in the neighborhood of about $310,000. 

Senator Doveras. You still have additional bonding capacity, do 
you? 

Mr. Cavanavcu. Well, I was just going to get to that. Tuesday 
evening, we have a meeting with the representative of the bonding 
company. They have been auditing the books of the city to arrive 
at a figure, to find out whether or not our water revenue will be suffi- 
cient to meet the bond and interest requirements, and if not, how 
much we would have to increase the water rates in order to meet the 
requirements. 

f course, the increasing of water rates is putting an additional 
burden on the taxpayers in our communities where they are already 
pretty heavily taxed. 

The cessation of work at the mines has affected all of these mining 
communities, in that they have decreased the assessed value in the loss 
of these mining properties. 
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In the city of Gillespie, as a corporation, we haven’t lost any of the 
mining properties, but Montclare, Wilsonville, Eagarville, Sawyer, 
ville, and, of course, the city of Benld, was established by Mr. Ben!d 
Dorsey, the man that owned all these coal rights, and sold them to 
the Superior Coal Co. With all of these properties down, the assessed 
valuation has dropped, and the tax just is not coming in, and in order 
to find other means of collecting taxes to run the corporation, we had 
to impose an additional tax in the way of, we call it, an inspection fee. 
All business houses pay $3 a month for inspection. That requires 
the police to try their doors and see that there are no fire hazards or 
rubbish around their places of business. That is one means we have 
of gettitng funds. 

We have parking meters, but they are paid on the installment basis; 
they are not outright. 

To show the effect reflected by the taxes received from our county 
treasurer: For the year 1951, 1952, I want you to note the month we 
levied and the amount we collected; we increased the amount we 
levied in the hopes of increasing our tax money. It didn’t get the 
desired results. 

In the year 1951-52, we levied $34,186; we collected $16,995. 

Senator Dovetas. Fifty percent. 

Mr. Cavanavon. In 1952 to 1953, we boosted our levy up to $39,800 
and collected $17,771. 1953 to 1954, we jumped our levy up to $47,131 
and collected $18,550. 1954 to 1955, we boosted our levy up to $52,113 
and collected $18,700. 

Senator Dovenas. So that your percentage of collections has gone 
down from about 50 percent to only a little over one-third; about 34 
percent. 

Mr. Cavanaven. Well, the amount we are collecting hasn’t varied 
so much for the amount of money that we are levying. Evidently, 
there is going to be a lot of delinquent taxes. 

Another thing, when you take these boom towns, in 1904, I think, 
Superior Coal Co. came into this area, that is when Benld was first 
started, Gillespie had a population of about 700 people, and the mines 
coming in, it rapidly grew. They had importation from other mining 
fields and from foreign countries. As a matter of fact, it was a cos- 
mopolitan city. Then they prospected by putting up new additions. 
The result of it was, when the mines began to go down 
Senator Doveias. What was the population of Gillespie in 1920? 
Mr. Cavanavucu. I haven’t that figure. 

Senator Doveras. Does anyone know, approximately? Did you say 
was 700 in 1904? 
A Voice. I have a statement here, Senator, it says that in 1926 it 
was approximately 6,800. 

ew Doveras. 6,800 in 1926? What was the population in 
1950 ¢ 

A Voice. Today, it is 4,100. 

Senator Doveras. Today, 1956? 

A Vorce. It was 4,100 in 1950. 

Senator Doveras. Today, is it less? 

A Vorce. About 4,100, somewhere in that vicinity. 

Mr. Cavanaven. Those are the predicted amounts, but in the sur- 
rounding areas, some of our surrounding towns, are hit harder. The 
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mine is the sole source of municipal tax. Our levy has been increased 
$18,000 within 3 years, and has produced only $1,700 in additional 
tax. 

It appears that our only salvation is to seek aid from the Federal 
Government, and due to the foresightedness of our distinguished 
Senator, he has anticipated the needs of the areas where unemployment 
prevails and is doing something about it. 

For your untiring efforts in attending to the wants of your con- 
stituents, I wish to express, on behalf of the citizens of Gillespie, our 
heartfelt thanks. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. Mr. Michael Verticchio. 

A Voice. I am Howard Heinz, witness No. 13. I would like to 
take his place. 

Senator Doveias. You come from the northern end of the county? 

Mr. Heinz. Yes, sir; I do. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD HEINZ, PRESIDENT, CARLINVILLE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Hernz. I am Howard Heinz, president of the chamber of com 
merce in Carlinville. My area could best be described as a fringe 
area to this depressed area of which we speak. 

I can give you a reflection of what we feel in this area of Mount 
Olive, Benld, and Gillespie, in the approaches in my community that 
we have had for employment. In my community, of course, we do 
not have employment for these people, but any number of them have 
appeared in an effort to obtain jobs. It is even reflected in the move- 
ment of people. 

I should like to describe this, in a manner of a few people who in 
leaving the area, contend that if they sell their home, they will get 
approximately $4,500 for it. In an effort to purchase a home in my 
community, it requires $9,000 to $10,000. They are immediately 
stymied, and henceforth do not know which way to move. 

We are vitally interested in southeast Macoupin County, and do 
recognize it as a definite problem concerning unemployment. The 
tax loss, which Mr. Cavanaugh has gone into, I will not repeat, but 
I also would like to state that I have had 9 years in industrial de- 
velopment work, and costs today to create jobs are prohibitive at a 
local level. 

That is not a fancy statement, it is an actual fact. In Carlinville, 
in 1948, we raised $57,000 to get in a steel plant, and today they are 
employing 42 people. You can see that with an unemployment prob- 
lem, many people, of course, would say, “Well, why don’t you work it 
out yourself,” but the cost is actually prohibitive. 

In that respect, I certainly would like to state here that we from 
Carlinville are certainly vitally interested and in sympathy with 
southeast Macoupin County, and are very much in favor of Senate 
bill 2663. Thank you very much. 

Senator Doucias. We appreciate that. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Emery H. Martin, superintendent of schools of Gillespie. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Richard Long, who was to testify here, could not 
be here on account of serious illness in his family, and asked me to 
read his testimony. 
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Senator Doveras. Thank you. — 
Mr. Martrn. I will try to combine these two reports. 
Senator Dovetas. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF EMERY H. MARTIN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
GILLESPIE, ILL. 


Mr. Martin. Mr. Long is the vice president of the Gillespie State 
Bank of Gillespie. He gives here a little history of Gillespie, and I 
might state, the figures I gave you on the population a little while ago, 
were taken from his report. 

Gillespie was settled in 1836, and continued as a hamlet until 1902, 
when the Superior Coal Co., a subsidiary of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., sunk four mines in this area. The population 
continued to grow, and in 1926 approximated 6,800. At that time, we 
had 2,100 miners, but through mechanization and closing of mines, 
the number of employed miners had been reduced to 100. 

The population of this city has declined to 4,100. The decline in 
population caused a sharp reduction in real estate values, both resi- 
dential and business. In many instances, values declined 40 percent. 

Business has contracted, and many firms have closed their doors and 
moved elsewhere. The purchase of E and H bonds has declined, and 
savings accounts are smaller due to being used for current living 
expenses. The number of individuals on relief rolls is growing stead- 
ily. A recent paycheck count revealed that approximately 750 indi- 
viduals are employed in plants located in the Alton, Woodriver, St. 
Louis, and Springfield areas. These employees could move closer to 
their employment should real-estate siieen become more equalized 
with values in Gillespie. The location of a plant in this area which 
would provide employment for these commuters would help insure 
a balanced economy for this community. 

In 1946, the Gillespie Development Corp., a nonprofit group, was 
organized to attract industry to this city. Today they have obtained 
a dress factory of 23,000 square feet, which is owned and operated by 
the Rice-Stix Co., of St. Louis, Mo. At one time, the factory em- 
ployed 125 women, but due to erratic conditions in the textile industry, 
the number of employees has been reduced to 88. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you know how much the outlay to the com- 
munity was to attract the Rice-Stix Co. to Gillespie? 

Mr. Martin. Sir, I believe Mr. Cannon could better give you those 
figures than I. 

Mr. Cannon. Approximately $23,000. 

Senator Dovexas. $23,000. So that whereas the ratios was about 
$1,750 per worker for the steel plant at Carlinville, the ratio here was 
about $250 per employee, due to the fact, I assume, of course, it is much 
less needed in the way of machinery. 

Mr. Martin. Because of the number of unemployed and unskilled 
workers in this area, it is suggested that as much public works, such 
as resurfacing of present established roads and construction of farm- 
to-market roads be inaugurated. 

It is my opinion that more low-cost housing should be made avail- 
able to this city. One of the more dire needs for not only this city, 
but this entire area, is a large reservoir in order to insure an adequate 
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water supply. On several occasions, industries have become indiffer- 
ent toward locating here when informed of the present water supply. 

Every effort should be made to reactivate the Air Force teniliey, 
or other Government activity in the American Radiator plant in 
Litchfield, Il. Provide technical assistance, and if necessary, 
grants or loans to obtain new industry for this community. 

Request the United States Navy to make a survey of this area to 
determine if it is feasible to locate a military airport in this vicinity 
to relieve congestion at Lambert-St. Louis Airport. 

Senator Dovetas. This is your own statement ¢ 

Mr. Martin. The local post office advises us that a check of their 
records reveals that 103 patrons have moved from this community in 
the last 2 years because they have found employment elsewhere. 

Senator Doveras. People moving into the community ¢ 

Mr. Martin. I might state that in talking to the gentleman that 
gave me this figure, this does not include management who have been 
moved because of the closing of the industry. 

Senator Doveras. I see. 

Mr. Martin. Or schoolteachers who are replaced and persons like 
that. 

Senator Dove as. I see. 

Mr. Martin. This has had a depressing effect on real estate, as most 
of them were homeowners, and if they sold their property, they did so 
at a sacrifice in order to sell. This is also reflected in the assessed 
valuation of the property in the school district as shown in another 
report. 

Although many of the younger men were able to secure employment 
in the Granite City, Wood River-Alton area and are, thus far, com- 
muting to their work, we can see that in the not-too-distant future, they 
will move closer to their place of employment. 

Many of the older men, especially those over 50 years of age, have 
been unable to find employment ; some of the more fortunate had some 
savings for old age which they have had to use, others have had to 
secure relief, as the township supervisor’s records will show. 

While it is true that there are few vacant homes in Gillespie and 
the surrounding communities, there are many that are unoccupied 
and I list a few: 

102 Park Avenue, Gillespie; Louis Archibald, working in Downers 
Grove, Il. 

608 North Adams, Gillespie; Clarence Necom, working in Whiting, 
Ind. 

406 East Elm, Gillespie; Karl Ray, working near Chicago, IL. 

710 North Adams, Gillespie; Mrs. Evona Cooper; working in New 
York City. 

304 South Illinois Avenue, Benld; William Econe, working in 
Chicago, Ill. 

The above-stated conditions, and the fact that there are so many 
homes listed for sale in the community, have had a depressing effect 
on real estate that banks, building and loan associations, sant other 
loaning agencies hesitate to make loans of any large proportions, as 
they are unable to set any true realization value. 

Needless to say, new construction by private enterprise is at a stand- 
still as there have been but 1 or 2 new homes built in the entire ‘com- 
munity within the past 2 years. 
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That concludes my statement. 

Senator Doveias. What has been happening to the graduates of your 
high school, Mr. Martin ¢ 

Mr. Marttn. Most of them leave the community. I do not have the 
exact figures, possibly Mr. Chulick will give you some figures on that. 
He is superintendent of schools at Benld. We tried to combine these 
school districts. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. Have you read S. 2663? 

Mr. Marttn. Most of it. 

Senator Dove.as. Do you approve of its general purpose ? 

Mr. Marti. I certainly do. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you. Next witness. 

A Voice. If I should be allowed one question. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. John McAnn, formerly president of the 
Progressive Mine Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN McANN, FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. McAnn. I would like to make a correction, Senator, on the 
Richard E. Long statement, that in 1926—was it, Mr. Martin—there 
was 2,100 men working in the mines here. There were around 3,600 
men working in the mines here. 

Senator Doveuas. I think he was thinking of the Gillespie area 
alone. 

Mr. McAny. That is in these four mines; that was before the in- 
troduction of mechanics. That period we had 3,600 men in these 4 
mines. 

Senator Doueias. Thank you. 

Mr. McAnn. 1,200, No. 49; 3,850 at No. 1, and the same at No. 2. 
I happened to know. I thought you might be interested in that figure. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. 

Mr. Martin. I think, Mr. McAnn, Mr. Long’s statement dealt only 
with the ones that lived in Gillespie. 

Mr. McAnn. He may be right in that respect. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, Mr. MeAnn. 

Next witness is Mr. Maurice Sullivan, president of the Gillespie 
Businessmen’s and Professional Men’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE SULLIVAN, PRESIDENT, GILLESPIE BUSI- 
NESSMEN’S AND PROFESSIONAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Sunuivan. Maurice Sullivan is my name; chairman of the Gil- 
lespie Business and Professional Men’s Association. This is an asso- 
ciation comprising all the retail merchants of Gillespie, plus the 
doctors and attorneys in that town. 

The primary function of the organization I represent is to pro- 
mote good will, to establish better trading relations with the people of 
our trading area and to encourage the establishment of factories in 
this vicinity. 

However, the past couple of years has shown a decrease in the 
trading dollar throughout this area. 

A large majority of the people living in this area, while not listed 
as unemployed, have nothing more than what could be termed as an 
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existence income. As evidence of this fact, we now have on our main 
street in Gillespie, 20 buildings, either partially or wholly unoccupied. 

I have enumerated the buildings. However, it won't be necessary 
to read them, but anyone knows a picture of 20 empty buildings on 
a main street is not a very nice picture. Included in those buildings, 
is a theater that would house about 900 people, very well equipped 
theater, not operating, and a couple of large double buildings, very 
suitable for businesses: In fact, nine of these buildings are very suit- 
able for business enterprises. 

This above-mentioned conditions cannot be attributed to any laxity 
on the part of the Gillespie Businessmen’s and Professional Men‘s 
Association in their endeavor to bring business or industry to Gillespie. 
They have done and are still doing, everything that is done in any 
community. Monthly and seasonal promotions are held and our stores 
adequately stocked, prices and quality are in line with any of our 
surrounding communities. 

The association has consistently contributed both time and money 
toward the development of new industry and to keep that which we 
have. They have even gone so far as to join with our neighboring 
town of Benld and pay for the hiring of a very capable individual 
under contract to devote his entire time toward this endeavor. All 
of the money contributed toward the reopening of the Little Dog 
Mine, and most of the money toward the establishment of the Rice 
Stix factory in Gillespie was contributed by members of the Gillespie 
Merchants and Professional Men’s Association. 

Senator Dovetas. How much money did you raise for the reopening 
of the Little Dog Mine? 

Mr. Sututvan. Around $5,000. And it is still operating. 

Senator Dove.as. You say it was $23,000 for the Rice Stix? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Around $23,000 for that; yes. 

As has already been established in previous reports given by other 
members of the group here present, the bulk of the income in our 
community is brought in from work performed as far away as 60 
miles distant. Just how long this arrangement can profitably exist 
is uncertain. But one thing is certain, these wage earners are not 
going to continue to travel these distances year after year. Again, 
the added expense of travel or maintaining their own cars, brings 
these people into the wage bracket previously described as an existence 
wage only. There is no money left for extras, thus no theater, bowling, 
other forms of recreation which are essential in a well-regulated 
economy of a thriving energetic community. 

Therefore, anything that can be done to improve the employment 
picture in this immediate area will certainly be appreciated. 

I think Senate bill 2663 will do just that for us. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. Will you wait just 
a minute? A very influential Chicago newspaper which made a rec- 
ommendation as to the greatest need of the people for southern Illin- 
ois stated that the greatest need was a railway ticket, would you agree 
with that? 

Mr. Sutttvan. A railway ticket? 

Senator Doveias. One-way railway ticket. 

Mr. Sutuiivan. No, I do not agree with that. 

Senator Doveras. You regard this as a constructive effort to help 
the situation ? 
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Mr. Sutzivan. No. I certainly do not. I think that the Senate 
bill that you are sponsoring is the correct measure. 

Senator Doveras. If anyone challenges this reference from the 
Chicago newspaper, I have it here. It speaks of efforts being made, 
but until they bear fruit, the logical remedy for many of the Egyp- 
tions—this is a little bit ‘seen tem ot—is a railroad ticket. 

Mr. Sutzivan. Well, Senator, I might add that that reminds me of 
a time when I was on a committee investigating light rates in this area, 
we found the light rates were one-half what they were in Gillespie. So 
we wrote the Interstate Commerce Commission. Because Jackson- 
ville was serviced by the same company, we wanted to know why they 
had different rates in the two communities, and they explained that 
they had competition in Jacksonville. Therefore, their rates were 
lower. and if we did not like it in Gillespie, we should move to Jack- 
sonville. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Paul Verticchio, attorney of the Benld 
Rotary Club. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL C. VERTICCHIO, ATTORNEY, BENLD, ILL. 


Mr. Verticcuio. I am Paul C. Verticchio, an attorney, and am 
testifying on behalf of the Benld Rotary Club and as city attorney of 
the city of Benld, Ill. 

The city of Benld is a community of sper oninately 1,900 popula- 
tion. Prior to 1951, it was surrounded by 5 mines, 4 of the mines 
being operated by the Superior Coal Co. and the fifth mine by the 
Ziegler Coal Co. These mines were the principal industry of the 
community. A very large percentage of the male labor worked at 
one of these mines. In 1951, as previously outlined in the testimony 
of Mr. J. E. Wenzel, the first of the 5 mines closed and within 2 years 
all 5 mines had closed. 

Mr. Cannon, of the Benld-Gillespie Development Association, has 
testified regarding the rn situation in the area. My testi- 
mony regarding this problem is limited to the city of Benld. A 
house-to-house survey conducted within the last 30 days revealed that 
there are, at the present time, approximately 691 male and female 
employees available for work in our community. As of this date, 
rgenT 388 men are employed and 112 women. 

here are also 67 self-employed persons in the community. There 
are approximately 83 men and 41 women unemployed. 

Senator Doveias. That would make an average percentage ? 

Mr. Verticcuio. Of approximately 1714. 

Senator Dove.as. 1714 percent unemployed ? 

Mr. Verticcuio. These figures are based on a house-to-house survey 
made within the last 30 days. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Verticcnio. A large percentage of the male employees are em- 
plored away from our community, and drive from 80 to 100 miles a 

ay to and from work. The unemployed, which average about 1714 
recent of our employable persons, have created an economic prob- 
em. However, this problem will become more acute in the calen- 
dar year of 1956, and it will be necessary for more of the unemployed 
individuals and their families to seek public assistance during this 
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calendar year, since all unemployment compensation benefits of these 
unentployed have terminated. 

Senator Doucuas. That is, they finally finished their 26 weeks; they 
have not been able to get additional employment to qualify them for 
new benefits 

Mr. Verriccui0. That is correct. A number of them were em 
ployed during the year 1954, so as a result, they drew benefits during 
the year 1955, from April 1, 1955, to April 1, 1956. 

During the year 1955, many of those who were unemployed were 
receiving unemployment compensation benefits. The survey also re- 
vealed that there are 201 retired male employees and 73 retired female 
employees. Many of these would work if work were available. 

e unemployed problem is particularly serious for men in the age 
bracket of 50 to 65 years of age. A majority of the 83 unemployed 
men, to which I have previously referred, is in this age bracket. A 
study of the survey shows cases such as Mr. B, age approximately 54, 
married, with one child of high-school age, who had worked in and 
about the coal mines his entire life, but is classified as an unskilled 
laborer and unable to obtain employment because of his age. I em 
phasize, because of his age. 

Mr. C., age 49, married and the father of one child of grade-school 
age, who has also worked in and about the coal mines his entire life, 
is unable to obtain employment because of his age. A thorough 
scrutiny of the unemployed shows many other cases of the same nature. 

I want to state that I have had an opportunity from time to time 
to talk to personnel directors, and employment directors, of the various 
plants in the Alton, Woodriver, and Springfield areas, particular]) 
the Allis-Chalmers plant. Those men oe told me on many ocea- 
sions that the people they have hired from this area have turned out 
to be excellent employees, that their training in the coal mines has 
qualified them much better than they had anticipated at the time the 
men were employed. ; 

Senator Dove.as. In other words, this bears out the statement of 
Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Verticcnto. That is right. 

Senator Doveias. That coal miners have other skills, in other direc- 
tions, than are commonly believed. 

Mr. Verticcuto. Yes, Senator. Unfortunately, the general public 
has the opinion that these men are qualified as I have mentioned, un- 
skilled, but that is not true, and you will find many a coal miner who 
is an expert electrician, carpenter, and other trades. 

This unemployment problem not only affects the individual families 
involved but it also affects the business conditions of the community. 
As of this date, there are 15 empty business buildings in the city. 
These buildings, several years ago, were all occupied by a going busi- 
ness. It also is reflected in such things as the entertainment and rec- 
reation fields. Our theater has been closed for about 2 years, because 
of the poor attendance, which in part can be attributed to the fact 
that the people have a limited income. 

Forty-seven families have moved from the community to other areas 
where the family breadwinner was able to obtainemployment. A list 


of the family names is hereto attached, and made a part of this 
statement. 
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At one time the population of this community was 3,316, and it is 
now down to approximately 1,900. 

The municipality has suffered and is unable to progress with the 
change in sacle times. The city does not have a sewer system. I 
am advised that it is 1 of the 3 communities in the State of Illinois 
with more than a 1,500 population that does not have a sewer system. 

In April of 1951, the citizens of the city of Benld voted a bond issue 
for the purpose of building a sewer. A short time after the bond issue 
was voted upon and carried, mine No. 1 of the Superior Coal Co. closed. 
The city fathers, fearing the repercussions of a mine closing, decided 
to abandon the project at that time. It developed that their fears 
were warranted, when the other mines in the area closed within 2 years. 

Recently the citizens of the community, taking into account the 
need for sanitary sewers, and knowing a project of this kind would 
create work for some of the cmt het have again brought the 
matter before the city officials for consideration. An engineer was 
employed to make a preliminary survey as to the costs. The informa- 
tion submitted by the engineer reports that the project will cost 
between $300,000 and $320,000. 

The city, because of its low assessed valuation and the legal limita- 
tion, can only issue approximately $115,000 worth of general obligation 
bonds, and the balance of the cost must be paid by revenue bonds. 

Bids were solicited from bondsmen as to the interest rate for a 
general obligation bond issue of approximately $115,000, and a rev- 
enue bond issue of approximately $200,000. The lowest bid received 
for the general obligation bonds was with interest at the rate of 314 
percent, while the revenue bonds were to carry interest at the rate of 
5.35 percent. 

In 1951, the interest rate on the revenue bonds was 4.25 percent. It 
can readily be seen that unless a grant or loan can be obtained through 
some Government agency, the interest rate is going to create a hardship 
in paying off the revenue bond issue, which necessarily must be spread 
out over a 40-year period. 

Senator Doveras. Suppose the Revenue Department is concerned 
with a rate of 514-percent interest. Over a 40-year period, for every 
dollar that you would borrow, you would ultimately have to repay 
over $2 in the form of interest, and $1 for the principal. 

Mr. Verticcuio. I might add that the city has also been aware of 
the problem they now have, an open indebtedness, and this is excluding 
any bond indebtedness, of approximateley $12,000. The city has 
recently enacted the 114-cent sales tax. We have put in the inspection 
fee inthis community. Most of the business places are paying nearer 
$5 than $3 inspection fees. 

These things were done with the idea of supplementing the income 
in the municipality. We have an assessed valuation of approximately 
$2,000,400, and with the maximum rate of 20 cents, that would bring 
in a levy of $4,800 from the taxes. 

T wish to state that our taxes, as far as the collection is concerned, 
the percentage is high; the people are thrifty and they pay their taxes; 
we get a major portion of our $4,800, but attempt to operate a com- 
munity with a police force of four, a fire department maintenance man, 
and other employees on $4,800. You can see the problem that now 
confronts the city officials. 
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The citizens, and particularly the businessmen of the community, are 
aware of the problem and have made an effort to alleviate the situation. 
An organization was formed in the city called the Benld Industrial 
Association, through whose efforts a garment factory was brought 
into the community. This factory now employs approximately 75 
women. Many of the businessmen are members of the Benld-Gillespie 
Development Association, which is attempting to bring industry into 
the area. 

The citizens of the city of Benld are industrious and willing to 
work. But unless some type of employment is made available to the 
unemployed, particularly those in the category between the ages 
og 50 and 65 years, the — assistance roles in the next few years 
are going to multiply and reach a new high. 

Again, if I may leave my statement, a statement from the post office 
says in the area, including Gillespie, Benld, and Mount Olive, indi- 
cates that postal savings have dropped 8.6 percent, while the national 
average has only dropped 4.8 percent. You see, that even though 
the people are thrifty, it has been necessary for them to tap into the 
reserves, as we may call it. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you know what has happened to the savings 
deposits and banks? 

Mr. Verticcuio. No; I do not have that information, Senator. 

This employment may be either in the form of a public works pro- 
gram, or some type of industry brought to the community with the aid 
and assistance of some Government agency. 

If the committee will permit me to digress and express an opinion, 
I wish to state that it is my sincere belief that the proposed Senate 
bill 2663 appears to be a step in the right direction to help the exces- 
sive unemployment which exists in the city of Benld and other de- 
pressed areas. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Verticchio. 

When these conditions are called to the attention of people in more 
prosperous communities, sometimes the reply is made that if the 
unemployed would really only look for work, they could find it. I 
take it, and I want to have this confirmed for the record, that what 
you are saying is that the people in these communities have been look- 
ing for work, and a considerable percentage of them have been unable 
to find work? 

Mr. Verticcuio. Yes, sir, Senator; and in support of my opinion, I 
point out that we now have 388 men that are employed in this com- 
munity, and I would say that some 90-odd percent of those are work- 
ing away from the community, so they must have gone out and sought 
thisemployment. I am certain it did not come to them. 

Senator Doveias. Not merely sitting on the front porch whittling 
and drawing unemployment benefits. 

Mr. Verticcuio. Right. One of the heart-rending pictures that you 
can see in the community was this morning as I came to this meeting, 
J saw a group of men, many of whom I know personally, who are 
industrious and good workers, lining up to receive surplus commodi- 
ties. The pride of these men is such that they would much prefer 
working rather than receiving commodities of any kind from the 
Government, or any sort of subsidy. 
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Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Walter J. Chulick. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. CHULICK, SUPERINTENDENT, 
COMMUNITY CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT 10 


Mr. Cuvtick. I am Superintendent Walter J. Chulick, of Commu- 
nity Consolidated School District 10. I am representing district 10, 
and Community Unit District 5 and Community Unit District 7. I 
had to do that to get some figures that will show. 

The loss of the coal industry has caused a serious problem to the 
schools of this area, as the following figures will show: 

In unit 5, Mount Olive, the assessed valuation of the district was 
$8,417,965 in 1952. At present, the assessed valuation has dropped to 
$7,408,637, a loss of $1,009,238. 

In district 7, Gillespie, the assessed valuation was $13,064,147 for the 
school year ending 1954. At present, the valuation is $12,049,429, or 
a loss of $1,014,718 in 2 years. 

In district 10, Benld, the assessed valuation for school year ending 
June 1953 was $5,124,921. At present, it is $3,690,000, which is a loss 
of $1,484,921 in 3 years. 

Senator Dovetas. That is a decrease in assessed valuation of nearly 
50 percent ¢ 

Mr. Cuvtick. Yes, sir. 

Combining the 3 school units, the assessed valuation of the 3 school 
districts, has dropped $3,458,967. The districts have gained in rev- 
enue from the State aid to schools as did all districts in the State. 
But the aid that was gained because of the drop in local valuation 
made up only a part of what was lost in valuation. In district 10, 
this source made up only 33 percent of the amount that was lost by 
the valuation drop. 

The people of the area have done an excellent job in trying to finance 
education as the local tax rate will show. Districts 5 and 7 have an 
educational tax rate of $1.40, and district 10, $1.775 per $100 valu- 
ation. The overall school-tax rate shows district 5 at $1.769, district 
7 at $1.773, and district 10 at $2.13 per $100 valuation. 

Senator Doveras. How does that compare with the value for the 
State ? 

Mr. Cuvtick. That is much higher, with the exception that some 
of these districts that are growing in the Chicago area, have to bond 
themselves so as to build new schools. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you know what the average is for the State? 

Mr. Cuvtick. The last figures I have seen, which was in 1952, and 
I think it was $1.37. 

District 10 is facing a biulding program because of overcrowded 
classrooms, and more rooms are needed. 

Senator Dovetas. District No. 10 is Benld? 

Mr. Cuvticx. Benld. 

Senator Dove.as. It seems to me some years ago when I went 
through Benld, I found a former schoolbuilding that was being used 
asa garment factory. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Cuvuicx. During the period before the war. 

Senator Dovetas. Am I right on that ? 
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Mr. Cuuuick. Yes,sir. May I explain that, sir? 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. 

Mr. Cuvuicx. Several buildings in district 7 are old and more 
room is needed. 

Senator Dove.as. I know, but now how can you say that classrooms 
are crowded, when you have given up one of your school buildings 
and used it for a garment factory ¢ 

Mr. Cuuuicx. That was done before consolidation came in, sir; 
before the consolidation act was passed. At that time, right after 
the depression, in 1940, and the popul: ation, school population I am 
talking about now, sir, was about 215 grade-school pupils in Benld. 
To operate two schools at that time, it was more feasible and more 
economic to put those 213 children into one building. 

In 1946 and “47, when the State of Illinois passed the Consolidation 
Act, right after the war, on account of unemployment here, they tried 
to bring in industry, so they used that building to bring in the garment 
factory. 

Senator Dove.as. Is that Rice Stix? 

Mr. Cuutick. Yes, sir. Then in 1947 and 1948, and the Consoli 
dation Act was passed in the State of Illinois, we took in three other 
small districis; little town of Eagarville, took in two, Eagarville and 
Superiorville; the little town of Mount Clare was part of our district, 
and we had to bring those children into a central point, to give them 
more economical educational facilities. 

Since that time, although we have had an increase, we used that one 
building. We thought we could get by, but it is now becoming over- 
crowded, and we have children in district 10 in the high-school build- 
ing, elementary children going to school in this high-school building, 
because of this overcrowded condition. 

Senator Doverias. You would have to furnish a plant to the Rice 
Stix Co. in order to bring them. The cost would have been more than 
the $23,000, though; is that correct? You were able to get by on 
$23,000 because you turned over the school building to them? 

Mr. Cuetuick. That $23,000 was in Gillespie, sir; this is Benld. 
That $23,000 Rice Stix plant in Gillespie was $23,000; in Benld, they 
gave Rice Stix a 10-year lease on that school building, 10 and 10. 

Senator Dovetas. Was there any cash? 

A Vorce. No cash, as far as I know; approximately $2,500. 

Senator Doveras. Approximately $2,500 cash, plus rental-free 
building 

Mr. Gare LICK. Not quite rent free; they paid the insurance on it, 
enough rent to carry the insurance, to protect the whole community. 

Senator Doveras. But no net rent ? 

Mr. Cuutick. No, sir; no net rent. 

Senator Doveras. Now you want money for a new school building? 

Mr. Cxuvticx. We will need a new school building. We need at 
least four new rooms. 

Senator Doveras. I don’t want to criticize local authorities, but 
would this be called educational cannibalism ? 

Mr. Cuotick. It might be, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cuvtick. Several buildings in district 7 are old and more room 
is needed. Building programs are in order. The State has recom- 
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mended that we cannot put more than 30 children in one classroom. 
They want us to keep it under 30. Salaries and overall operating 
costs have increased and are increasing. Thus we have in this area 
a situation where assessed valuation is decreasing while operating 
expenses are increasing. 

We feel that industrial growth in the area, with resulting improve- 
ment in the economic situation, would help solve our school financial 
problems. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Chulick. 

Mr. Cuurick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Have you noticed any effect on families of men, 
say, for instance, working in Peoria or in some other community, com- 
ing back for weekends, or working in Alton and coming back for week- 
ends, to their dependents ? 

Mr. Civenick. Yes. We have lost a few families in that way to 
such towns as East St. Louis and Springfield, in the last few years. 

Senator Doveras. I am not speaking of those who move away, but 
of those who travel daily. 

Mr. Cuunick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you have many families where the men will 
work during the week in these industrial areas and then come back for 
the weekend ¢ 

Mr. Cuutick. Yes, sir; we have some. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you noticed any effect on the schoolchil- 
dren ? 

Mr. Cuouuicx. On the smaller children, on the elementary children, 
yes; on the high-school children, not so much, sir. 

Senator Doveias. What has been the effect on the elementary chil- 
dren? 

Mr. Cuunickx. The elementary children are more nervous. A child 
will state, “Well, I wish my dad was home.” He will tell his teacher 
that “Maybe dad would be able to help me with my studies.” Report 
cards come out, and we try to get those back in a couple of days. We 
have to wait, because “My daddy won’t be home till Saturday. He 
must see it,” things of that sort. 

On the upper level, I do not think that the children show it as much 
as in the smaller primary grades and intermediate grades. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. John B. Orler, the president of the village of Eagarville, Ill. 
Mr. Orler, Eagarville, Ill., as I remember it, is shoal 2 miles north of 
here? 

Mr. Orter. Northeast of here; yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. And just south of Gillespie? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. ORLER, PRESIDENT, VILLAGE BOARD 
OF EAGARVILLE, ILL. ' 


Mr. Orter. Southeast of Gillespie. 

I am John B. Orler, president of the village board of Eagarville. 

With the closing of the mine in Eagarville, in 1951, many problems 
have confronted the citizens of Eagarville, and those pro lems of 
Eagarville have been repeated in the villages of White City, Sawyer- 
ville, Mount Clare, and Wilsonville. I speak of the problems of 
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Eagarville, because I feel that 1 am better acquainted with these prob 
lems, having been a resident of Eagarville. With the closing of the 
mines in Eagarville we discussed the possibility at a meeting as to 
what should be included in a statement of this type, since they were 
not all going to be represented. I choose Eagarville, of course, being 
my hometown, and as a result of months of this, based on the figures 
from E agarville. By surveys and with interviews with citizens in the 
other communities Fhave found the same problems to be basically the 
same. 

According to a recent survey of the 5 villages, it was noted that 
there has been a decrease of approximate ‘ly 11 percent in population 
in the past 5 years. With the decrease in popul: ition we have had an 
oversupply of houses, and this has forced the value of property down. 
About 90 percent of the houses in the community are owned by the 
occupants, and these houses represent a goodly portion of their earn 
ings over a period of years. 

Residents of these communities are faced with selling their proud 
possessions at a drastic reduction in value. Recently, 2 houses in the 
area were sold for $400 and $600, respectively. 

Senator Doveias. How much did those houses cost? 

Mr. Orver. Those houses were probably in the neighborhood of 
about $2,500, at least. ‘They are four-room frame homes, with plaster 
walls, and they had outbuildings, of course, that went with them, and 
they were built on a piece of ground, usually, about 150 feet by 200 
feet. 

Senator Douveias. Three-quarters of an acre? 

Mr. Orver. That is right. So that the total amount that they cost, 
was probably in the neighborhood of $2,500. Those are some of the 
cheaper houses. 

Senator Douvcias. How long ago were they built? 

Mr. Orter. They were probably built about 35 years ago, but all 
during this time have been maintained in fairly good conditions. That 
is, the paint had been kept up, but they have not been improved, 
these particular houses. 

Some of the homes that were valued at $4,000 and $5,000 have been 
offered for sale at this price, but have not found any purchasers, 
In keeping with property values, I might mention that the assessed 
valuation in these communities have dropped from 50 to 75 percent. 
In Eagarville, Sawyer ville, and White City, the assessed valuation 
has fallen approximately 7 75 percent. While Wilsonville and Mount 
Clare has fallen about 50 percent. 

We in Eagarville had voted a bond isue of $42,000 for the purpose 
of building a water supply system in the early part of 1951, but were 
forced to abandon the project because we feared that we might not 
be able to meet our financial obligations. This project was to be 
financed by $36,000 of general obligation bonds, and $6,000 of general 
revenue bonds. 

Senator Dovetas. Did you float that ? 

Mr. Orer. We had a bonding company out of Alton that was will- 
ing to take the bonds at a very low rate of interest. Offhand, I 
don’t recall exactly what it was, but it seems to me that it was 234 
percent. We did get a very good rate, because we had several com- 
panies bidding on it. 
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Senator Doveras. Did you go through with the construction ¢ 

Mr. Orver. No, sir. That 1appened, I think, in the early part of 
March. On a W ‘ednesday night, we had a meeting, telling us that 
the Superior Coal Co. was closing the mine. Therefore, we abandoned 
that project, and as a result of ‘the abandonment, we had gone back 
into it, but actually, have never built the water system. I mention that 
in the next part here. 

Recently, the village board again probed the possibility of financing 
a new water supply system, but found that the greatest possible 
amount we could raise from general obligation bonds would be ap- 
proximately $11 000, and a considers able amount of difficulty would be 
experienced in getting a bonding company to take the bonds. We 
have talked to the bonding company again, and they told us they 
doubt very much that they could get t rid of those bonds under the 
present circumstances. Any civic improvement dependent upon a 
bond issue would be out of reach in each of the communities today 
with the present assessed valuation. 

In each of the communities, there are many who can testify to the 
hardships they have encountered since the closing of the mines, due to 
the fact that they have spent most of their employable life in the coal 
mines, and now find industry does not want them, because they are 
too old and lack experience in any other field. 

I would like, at this time, to mention two men who live across the 
street from me, who have been unemployed since the mines have 
closed, and have made the rounds of the industrial plants in the 
East St. Louis, Granite City, and Alton areas to no avail. Recently, 
I talked with a man in his late 40’s who is a family man, with three 
young children. While employed in the mines in the area, he op- 
erated heavy equipment, but, to date, has been unable to find any 
employment with any security. He has had a few odd jobs on a 
temporary basis. Citing more cases of this type would be but a repeti- 
tion of others, but again, I might add that there are many. 

Senator Dovetas. Is it your judgment that these men have tried 
to find work elsewhere ? 

Mr. Orter. Yes, sir. I am acquainted with many of the fellows in 
our area who are unemployed, who are in the age bracket from 50 to 
64, who have been out and have been to every one of the plants in the 
Alton and East St. Louis area. To date, they have not been able to 
get anything. It is always the same story. *In fact, there are man 
places that will not even take their applications. They are too ol 
and they are just not wanted. 

Senator Doveras. So that you do not feel it is their fault? 

Mr. Orter. No, sir. They have made every effort possible to get 
work. I might add, that many of these men are foreign born, but are 
American citizens, and pride themselves in being American citizens. 
They do have a little trouble in talking distinctly, but do a good job 
when it comes to working. 

In EATEN, the conditions in the five villages of Eagarville, 
White City, Sawyerville, Mount Clare, and W ilsonville, I feel that 
with the type of assistance proposed, we in the five villages might get 
assistance in our employment problems or civic improvement and with 
that, a new lease on life. 

Senator Doverias. Thank you very much; it is very good testimony. 
Have you had occasion to read Senate bill 2663? 
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Mr. Oruer. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Doucias. Do you approve of it! 

Mr. Orter. Do you approve of it? 

Mr. Orver. Wholeheartedly, and we are happy that we find this 
type of legislation being put into the hopper. 

Senator Doveras. It isn’t passed yet. 

Mr. Orer. No, no, but it is a step in the right direction and we hope 
that it will be passed, so that we might benefit from it. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Paul H. Balding, attorney of Staunton, Iil., from the southern 
end of the county. 
Mr. Bauptne. I do not have a prepared statement, Senator. 
Senator Dove.as. That is all right. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. BALDING, STAUNTON LIONS CLUB 


Mr. Bauptnc. I am Paul H. Balding, a lawyer at Staunton, IIL., 
representing the Staunton Lions Club. Staunton is the next town 
south, on the southern border of the county, and the situation in a 
great respect is similar to what has been described in the testimony 
heretofore. 

Mr. George Larson, our secretary of the chamber of commerce, is 
present and he could testify probably in more detail, as to what the 
people, particularly in the chamber of commerce and other civic or- 
ganizations, have done to relieve the situation in Staunton. 

The main difficulty there is the same situation as Mr. Orler has de- 
scribed, and the other witnesses who have testified, that the ones who 
have been displaced from the coal mines, travel great distances to and 
from work, and the others, to me, the most serious situation, is the 
former miners between the ages around 45 and up to the time when 
they are entitled to their pension and social security benefits. There 
are some of them where their situation is acute now. 

My next-door neighbor is one of those gentlemen, and I know of my 
own knowledge of several other men that are in that age group that 
have sought, and have gone to all of the plants, and have gone to un- 
employment offices, but are unable to obtain steady employment. 

Senator Doveias. Have the unemployment benefits of these men, 
have they exhausted their 26 weeks? 

Mr. Baiprne. I think for most of them; it has stopped. 

Senator Dove as. Have they been able to get qualifying employ- 
ment since then so that they can get benefits this coming year ¢ 

Mr. Batprnc. Some have and some have received temporary. We 
have had a situation down there on Route 66 where some have received 
employment. That is for the Staunton area, and this area, too, but 
is Just about over now. There is just the cloverleaf of Worden and 
that is about the only job yet to do on Route 66 where it will benefit 
particularly the Staunton area. 

Senator Dovexas. Is that all that you want to say ? 

Mr. Bauprne. Yes. There was one more thing, but I wanted to add 
that the miners from Staunton worked in these same coal mines that 
have been described to you; that have been closed. We do have one 
mine that Mr. Wenzel mentioned at Mount Olive, and Staunton Coal 
Co., mine No. 2 that is still in existence. There is always there just a 
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continual presence of whether it will be, when, and if that will be 
closed, and then what will happen with those fellows. 

I do not have the figures of the number employed at that mine 
but that will certainly, when and if it closes, make the situation still 
more acute in Staunton. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 

There is one thing that I should add, perhaps. There have been 
articles appearing in certain newspapers, saying the situation is 
getting markedly better. Would you agree with that or not? 

Mr. Batpinc. The only thing, I would say, is the younger fellows, 
most of them in Staunton, are employed, but they drive to Alton 
and Woodriver, and St. Louis and Granite City, but for these ex-miners 
that are around that age group of 45 and up, it is not better. 

Senator Doveras. The Secretary of the Staunton Chamber of Com- 
merce, is he here? 

A Voice. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Will you come forward? I do not have your 
name. 

Mr. Larson. George A. Larson, representing Staunton Chamber of 
Commerce and also the city of Staunton. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much. Do you have anything 
to say? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. LARSON, STAUNTON CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Larson. Our city and all the other communities are essentially 
a coal-mining community. Coal mining began in Staunton in 1896. 
The Consolidated Coal Co., which is now Bell and Zoller, sunk their 
first mine; they progressed from the slag mines year after year, and 
shut-down mines were always replaced with another. 

Our first serious blow in the coal-mining industry came in 1926, 
when a large mine known as No. 14 was shut down permanently. We 
had left at that time No. 7 and No. 15 and No.2. No.7 has shut down 
since 1950, and No. 15 has closed, and a good majority of our men 
were employed in those mines. 

Now we have one mine left, just across the county line, Madison 
County, No. 2 mine, but there are only about 90 men who actually 
live in Staunton, who are employed in that mine. 

Senator Doveras. Is that the mine where the working place is a 
long way ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. A minimum of 5 miles. The fate is unkown at 
this present time, but it cannot last too long. 

A few miles further south, we have a cooperative mine which was 
described here a while back by one of the witnesses. The men have 
taken over this mine; they own the mine, and with the help of the 
citizens, are conducting it. Its fate is unknown; we do not know how 
long it will last. They just had a big fire here and it cost them a 
hundred thousand dollars to get back into production, and now they 
wonder if they are going to stay in production. 

They have a heavy investment, not only in money, but in donated 
hours of work. Those men, some of them, have as high as 200 days 
of work that they donated to get this mine in operation. 
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Senator Doveias. Where is this mine located ? 

Mr. Larson. That is at Livingston, Ill. That is about 314 miles 
south of Staunton, but some of our men are employed there, a few. 

I would say we have a maximum of 135 to 140 men from Staunton in 
the mines today. That would include Livingston Mine No.2 We 
have a few at Farmersville, and we have a few over at Collinsville, 
that are driving way over there to work. ‘That is the situation of the 
coal mines. The mines that are shut down, are shut down for good. 
They are destroyed. They have moved everything away. They have 
taken the tipples and filled the shafts. There is no chance for them 
ever to come back. 

We probably have adjusted ourselves just a little better than some 
of the communities to this loss of employment. 

Senator Dovenas. You are nearer to the East St. Louis-Alton 
industrial area ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir; that is right. We are a little better located 
in that respect. We do have a dress factory in Staunton which em 
ploys from 60 to 75 women. 

Senator Doveras. Is that another Rice Stix ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No. This is Coed Frocks. 

Senator Doveias. You had to give them inducements to come ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No, sir. We had a fellow that was public spirited. 
He sold them a building, practically gave it to them; they bought 
the building at that time, and they have expanded the building, and 
I think there was a sum of about $800 that was donated to them to 
buy some additional ground. Otherwise, this company has set them- 
selves up, and they employ from 50 to 70 women; it fluctuates. Out- 
side of that, we have no other industry. 

Our need for industry is for the men who are over 45, these ex-coal 
miners, and by the way, I will agree that these men know something 
besides swinging a shovel. These coal mines were mechanized, so 
good carpenters and electricians came out of those mines. They are 
able to go into plants and take over a lot of jobs. 

That about sums it up. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you read the bill, Senate bill 2663? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Douetas. Do you approve of it ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir; very much so. I think it is a good bill. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have suggestions for improvement ‘ 

Mr. Larson. I do not want to be critical of the bill. 

Senator Dovenas. Oh no, we welcome criticism. 

Mr. Larson. I think the amount that is specified will just about 
take care of the southern Illinois area, the hundred million dollars. 

Senator Dove.as. I am very conservative. 

Mr. Larson. The provisions to qualify for that, we could have 
pe starving to death and have a ghost town, if you have to have, 

think, 6 percent of the population for, I think, 3 years, and 9 per- 
cent for 18 months, and then the way our Government operates most 
of the time, it would take another year or 2 before we get help. 

Senator Doveras. You think this is too conservatively drawn ? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir; I think it is a little. 

Senator Doveias. The chamber of commerce criticized the senior 
Senator from Illinois on the grounds of conservatism. 
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Mr. Larson. I told you I did not want to criticize. I am going to 
give you credit; I think the Senator did a good job in raising the 
hundred million dollars. I think the Senator is most responsible for 
raising that amount. 

Senator Doveras. If you will help me get more than that, I will be 
glad to have your assistance. 

Mr. Larson. We will be glad to help any time. 

Senator Dovcias. Thank you. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. Is Michael Verticchio ready now : 

Mr. Vertriccuio. Yes, sir. I was to give a brief summary of the 
things that have been said here and properly, we thought, that it 
should come at the end, rather than in the middle or beginning. 

Senator Doveias. The record will show that you exere ‘ised perfect 
diligence. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL VERTICCHIO, PRESIDENT, GILLESPIE 
ROTARY CLUB, GILLESPIE, ILL. 


Mr. Verticcnt1o. Thank you, sir. 

I am Michael Verticchio, president of the Gillespie, Ill., Rotary 
Club. 

In my report, I am trying to summarize the high points and stress 
some of the most important reasons why our area needs assistance. 

Coal mines have closed. The largest were the 4 Superior Coal Co. 
mines, which employed as many as 3,500 men. The gentleman telling 
us, the former president, said it was 5,600, but this is at least approach- 
ing that figure. They had a payroll of $7 million to $9 million, and 
was the major industry of our area. When these mines closed, our 
economic picture became very bleak and dismal. 

Some of the resulting consequences have been— 

An increase in unemployment in the Macoupin-Montgomery 
County area, which reached 13.5 percent in August 1954, and was 
still at the high level of 8.7 percent in October of 1955. Most of 
that decrease has been due to people leaving our area, rather than 
new industry coming. 

2. A decrease of approximately $314 million, and the trend is still 
downward, in the assessed valuation ‘of the Gillespie-Benld-Mount 
a area 

An increase in the Macoupin County relief rolls from a monthly 
sep of 289 in 1952 to 505 in 1955. 

4. A sharp decrease in real-estate values; in Gillespie alone, there 
are 28 empty buildings and offices and many homes are unoccupied. 

5. An exodus of our people; hundreds are being forced to leave the 
area to seek employment elsewhere. 

That ticket you were talking about, Senator. 

6. More than 60 percent of our male workers making round trips 
of from 80 to 120 miles a day to the Alton and Springfield areas to 
work. These men will be forced to leave, unless industry can be 
eee nearer home. 

The discontinuing on March 5, 1956, of passenger service by the 
Silneie Terminal Railroad, which is the only railroad furnishing pas- 
senger service to Gillespie and Benld. 
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Families are suffering because the breadwinner is not emploved, 
businesses are ¢ losing, school funds are curtailed, and the overall eco 
nomic picture is bad. 

In the face of this disheartening situation, the various towns have 
formed organizations to induce industry to come into our area. Thus 
far, we have not been successful because we lack water ai nd buildines, 
Those are the two major things, Senator. 

We need assistance badly. We feel that a depressed-area bill which 
would give us financial assistance and inducements to industry to come 
into our area is necessary to help us to help ourselves. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you, very much. Do you have suggestions 
about the bill, any way that it could be made better / 

Mr. Verriccnio. Sir, | believe the provisions for outright grants 
and loans are very good. Of course, the gentleman from Staunton, 
mentioned about increasing the amount. I will say this, it is certainty 
not too much by any means, although it is certainly a step in the 1 
direction. We appreciate everything that is being done. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Verticcnto. Thank you. 

Mr. Wenze. Senator, before you ask, if you are going to ask from 
the floor, may I take a minute to complete some testimony that has 
not been given by any other group ¢ 

Senator Doveias. This is Mr. Wenzel 

Mr. Wenzev. Yes, sir. 

I see Mr. Lacy and Mr. Toigo here and I know that Mr. Carl B. 
Wiehweg, supervisor from Mount Olive, is here, and I believe that 
Roy Gibbons from Gillespie is probably here, and they have prepared 
a very thorough report on the amount of relief given before the mines 
closed, and the amount of relief given after the mines closed, 

Senator DoveLas. Do you have that ? 

Mr. Wenzev. I have that at my office, unfortunately, someone else 
was to give that testimony this morning, and I have not found it in 
the record as yet. May I ask your permission to give it to Mr. Brown 
and make it a part of my testimony ? 

Senator Doveias. Yes, indeed. I would like to have verbal state- 
ments, 

Mr. Wenzev. I know Mr. Carl Viehweg was here. 

The township will jump 400 percent in ‘the Mount Olive Township, 
and this morning he told me that he had 275 families now. That is 
exactly 263 families receiving surplus commodities. 

Senator Doueéias. In that one township / 

Mr. Wenzex. That is in one township. That is a small township, 
Mount Olive. 

Senator Dove as. Any other township supervisors here / 

Mr. Wenzevt. Mr. Lacy is here. Mr. Lacy represents Cahokia 
Township. 

Senator Dove.as. Mr. Lacy, would you come forward ¢ 

Mr. Lacy. You know the law. According to the law, the assistant 
has nothing to do with the township. You know that. 

Mr. Wenzev. I do not. 

Mr. Lacy. I do not know about the situation in his office, but I 
know that relief rolls have increased quite a bit. Another thing I 
know is that we have quite a few people here that are 45 and up, and 
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they cannot get jobs. They have a little money, and when they spend 
it they are going to have to eventually be on relief. We are either 
going to have to reduce the old-age pension down to 60, or something, 
to help these people. 

As far as how many people he has on relief, I do not know. All 
my business is in Carlinville, but in his business I cannot mix. [ 
know our relief roll increased quite a bit. 

That is all I can tell you, Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you. 

Mr. Cannon. Senator Douglas, I believe Jack did not hear a state- 
ment made in my talk which indicated there has been a 79-percent 
increase since 1952 in the general assistance rolls in Macoupin County, 
and I think the figures were given by Mr. Verticchio in his sum- 
mary as to the number of people receiving only general assistance. 
That is not the other types of assistance, from the same. 

Mr. Wenzev. I thank you for that, but I have figures which show 
the relief rolls before the mines closed, and I would like permission 
tosubmit them. 

Senator Doveias. That will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Wenzev.. You wondered why these people over 40 or 45 or 50 
could not get work, and you questioned most of our witnesses about 
what they have been trying, and I have these thoughts on my sheet 
here. Three oil companies in the Woodriver area who hire our people 
have a definite age limit, I believe, of 35. If you should be 36, they 
will tell you no, that you cannot apply. 

Senator Dovetas. It would be rough on Senators if they became 
unemployed, wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Wenzet. We have no candidates here, either. We do have at 
the present time Allis-Chalmers at Springfield, and they are employ- 
ing people over 40 or 45. 

Senator Doveatas. They are? 

Mr. Wenzew. They are. I would like to give them credit, and to the 
Laclede Steel of Alton as well; Granite City Steel. 

I have two other thoughts. You wanted to know from Mr. Orler if 
these parr applied for work. We had these 20 jobs that I was telling 
you about at Mount Olive, Philip Pano, and we had 300 applications 
from Mount Olive for 20 jobs. 

Here is a blacktop highway out in front of his building. There were 
jobs for 6 pag for, roughly, 6 weeks. We had over 60 men applying 
for those 6 jobs. 

One other thing, unless you get the impression that we need fac- 
tories only for a over 45, our young people are leaving our schools 
and colleges and the communities, so, of course, we need factories to 
hold those people here too. 

1 thank you. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you very much. 

That rae on the list of formal witnesses, but I believe that oppor- 
tunity should be offered for anyone to come forward as a volunteer, 
and make a statement, if they want todoso. Is there anyone else who 
wants to testify ? ; 

A Vorcr. Senator Douglas, in the Cahokia Township, in Greasley 
Township, I got about 12 pledges, and I think all those townships, I 
got abeut 40; about 20 are paid. They get the commodity every 
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month. I am secretary of Local No. 1 and I take care of the sale 
everybody is entitled to and everything like that, before they receive 
any commodity. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you. 

Is there anyone else who wants to testify 

Mr. Verticcnio. The gentleman who just spoke is Mr. Debacco. 
He is secretary of the Progressive Miners Local No. 1. 

Senator Doue.as. Is there anyone else who wishes to testify ‘ 

I never believe in holding out extravagant hopes. This bill is not 
yet law. If it is passed, it will have to go through a long legislative 
history. It may be defeated in committee; it may be defeated on the 
floor, so 1 do not want to have you think that I am coming down here 
and making definite promises. 

I can only say that I believe in the general principles of the bill which 
I introduced last summer, in July; that I will = my best to get it 
passed. 

If we can improve it in any way, we will improve it, and if it meets 
with your approval, we will need the help of the American public to 
get it enacted. 

Thank you, very much. 

(en the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m. in 


Litchfield, Del.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 











The subcommittee met pursuant to notice at 2 p. m. in the American 
Legion Home, 22114 State Street, Litchfield, Ill., Hon. Paul H. Doug- 
las presiding. 

Present: Senator Douglas. 

Mr. Yarcer. Senator, my name is Louis Yaeger. I have prepared 
about 100 words. So that I won’t waste any time for you, I would 
like to give them to you, and then give your secretary a copy, and I 
want to thank you very much for that privilege. 

Senator Doveias. Weare very glad to have you, Mr. Yaeger. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS YAEGER, MAYOR, LITCHFIELD, ILL. 

















Mr. Yarcer. In presenting the problems of Litchfield to you, Sen- 
ator, and your committee, it is very comforting, as well as encourag- 
ing, to know that these facts were given to a man who, by record, has 
not only considered man’s distress, but has at all times been a true 
servant of all problems of all peoples. 

I wish to briefly cover the one problem. 

Senator Dove.as. I would ike to have the Chicago Tribune take 
note of this. 

Mr. Yaxrcer. I wish briefly to cover the one problem which, in the 
minds of our city administration, is our major problem. That is 
water Supply. By replacing the small dam from whence we can 
pump only part time, we have skimmed through year after year, 
always with the anxiety of running out of water. At one time it was 
necessary to ship water from Alton, Ill, a distance of 40 miles, in 
tankcars to tide us over. 

No community can expect to interest industry under these condi- 
tions. We are presenting to you, for evidence of our efforts, the plan 
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of a proposed reservoir, which would eliminate this condition. For 
over 20 years, we have appealed to various governmental divisions for 
help, without success. Many times of which were also without any 
amount of consideration. 

We need financial help, either in partial cost, or at a low rate of 
interest for the money needed. This preliminary planning made by 
competent engineers, and but three-quarters of a mile above our 
present pumping plant, offers for this development for an 11 billion 
storage basin. It drains 118 square miles of watershed. It would im- 
pound water sufficient for years. 

While the possibility presents itself as the answer to our needs, 
only with your assistance can we develop it. You well recall these 
very effective words, “Give us the tools; we will do the job.” I am 
sure that they apply to us in the Litchfield area. 

Thank you, Senator Douglas. Kindly wire us from Washington; 
we will come out and see you. 

Senator Doveias. Don’t go, because I have a question or two I want 
to ask you. 

Mr. Yarcer. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. Has the community tried to raise money on its 
own, for that water reservoir ? 

Mr. Yarcer. We have, and I am submitting to your secretary the 
preliminary planning which. we spent $6,000 for and paid for, also 
with the detail of that planning, the cost to the water users, which is 
high, no question about that. 

Ve have brought that up before the eat but the immediate 
response was that the price would be prohibitive, so we were reluctant 
to go ahead and have it destroyed. 

Senator Douetas. Did you have a referendum ? 

Mr. Yarcer. No, sir; we did not. 

Senator Doveias. Why didn’t you go ahead with the referendum? 

Mr. Yarcer. Because with the council, after the thing was brought 
up before the people, the council felt there would be no chance to pass 
the ordinance for the raise of the rate. 

Senator Dovetas. You think that the community would be willing 
to meet part of the cost? 

Mr. Yarcer. I certainly do; I know that they will. 

Senator Doveias. How much will be the total cost ? 

Mr. Yarcer. The total cost is about $2 million for the project. 

Senator Dove.as. Total cost is $2 million? 

Mr. Yarcer. We further went to this degree, we contacted the War 
Department on this proposed Carlyle project, and that would cost us 
$660,000 to lay a pipeline, without bringing the water. Then the 
pumping would be necessary and the purification of the water; so that 
1s exorbitant, and we could not go into it, if and when it is completed. 

Senator Dove.as. Of course, this bill, even if it passed, would 
merely authorize an appropriation, but it does authorize an appropria- 
tion of $100 million for community facilities. We find that on the 
whole the need for water is one of the greatest in southern Illinois, 
or south of Springfield, perhaps south of Taylorville, but I think there 
is a general feeling that the communities should also do their share. 

Mr. Yarcer. We want to do our share. 

Senator Doveras. That Congress should not dump the entire cost 
on the Federal Government. 
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What do you think would be the community's share of that; how 
much would the community be willing to assume ¢ 

Mr. Yarcer. I cannot give you that answer, offhand, but I would 
sav that if we could, if it were a cash consideration, half a million 
dollars would be a terrific help, or if we get a low rate of interest, we 
would negotiate the entire thing. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you any estimates of what interest you 
would have to pay ¢ 

Mr. Yarcer. We were not going to give it to the people unless it 
were 334; so the people felt we could get it for less than that. Con- 
sequently, when our contract with the bonding house expires in Decem- 
ber, we are going to see what we can do along that line. 

Senator Doveias. At the present, what would the interest rate be ¢ 

Mr. Yarcer. The present bonds we have out call for 4 percent, or 
414, I am not sure of that, but we are hoping to get this money for 334 
or less. If it came from the Government, we would like to have it 
quite a bit less. 

Senator Doveias. Have you had a chance to look over this bill 2663 ¢ 

Mr. Yarcer. No; I have not, Senator. 1 would like to see a copy 
of it. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Mr. Yaeger. 

Mr. Yarcer. Thank you. I am going to leave this with you, and I 
have a copy of these remarks which I will include. This will give you 
everything for your office, from the standpoint of the attempt we have 
made, and I have two extra copies of my remarks to you, which are 
available for the press and radio. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yarcer. Thank you very much, for having me, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Hope it all turns out well. 

The next witness is Harry Kennedy, chairman of the industrial 
committee of the Litchfield Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kennepy. We have sort of set this thing up, and if it is agree- 
able with you, Senator, we have it set up so Mr. Hanafin is to testify 
first. 

Senator Doveras. Oh, yes. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN P. HANAFIN, EDITOR, LITCHFIELD NEWS 
HERALD 


Mr. Hanarin. My name is John P. Hanafin and my association is 
that of editor of the Litchfield News Herald. Testimony in regard 
to Senate bill 2663 will be given by myself, as to the economic situation 
in our area; Mr. Hayden P. Williams, of the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service, will present the labor situation; and Mr. Harry E. 
Kennedy, industrial chairman of the Litchfield Chamber of Com- 
merce, will discuss the industrial situation and public improvements. 

Technological changes resulting in loss of produce and the closing 
of coal mines in the general area brought about considerable uwnem- 
ployment. This, coupled with the 1954 crop failure which sped mi- 
gration from the farm to the city, threw a nearly unbearable burden 
on the local economy. In addition, cancellation of defense contracts 
held by two manufacturers further tended to shrivel productive 
activity. 
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Most of the nearby coal mines were sunk at the same time shortly 
after the turn of the century. Asa result, they also reached the point 
where recovering coal became unprofitable about the same time. 
Since April 1950, 8 mines, all within a 25-mile radius of Litchfield, 
have been closed, their closing throwing a total of 2,865 miners out of 
work. During the same period, only 1 new mine, Freeman Coal Min- 
ing Corp.’s Crown mine at Farmersville, have been sunk. It em- 
ploys slightly more than 500 men. 

Technological changes, including the shift from heating radiation 
to hot air and other heating installations usable for air conditioning 
in its primary Midwest market, first slowed and then, in 1948, closed 
the Litchfield plant of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Changes in railroad diesel-engine requirements closed Made-Rite 
Filter Co., once engaged in the manufacture of oil filters for diesel 
motors. 

American Radiator, in 1950, attempted to retain its organization by 
shifting from the manufacture of radiation to sand-molded mag- 
nesium for the Air Force. Cancellation of defense contracts caused 
the company to close the plant for good on June 30, 1954. 

Coupled with a July 1954 heat spell, when the area’s corn crop was 
bean away at a rate of a million dollars per day, the industrial dis- 
tress verged on disaster. The Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting 
Service in its annual statistical report, issued June 25 of last year, 
valued the 1954 corn crop in Montgomery and Macoupin Counties at 
$5,687,300, compared to $18,090,500 for the previous year, a loss of 
about $13 million. Other farm losses, as a result of the hot spell, those 
in soybeans and livestock, raised the total to approximately $15 
million. 

All of these have taken place since 1950, and none through the fault 
of the area’s residents. Moreover, the triphammer blows to the 
economy brought self-multiplying effect. 

Retail sales as reflected by the State sales tax collections have fallen 
off during a period when the rest of the Nation was showing increases. 
Based upon the reports of the merchants who were able to pay their 
retail occupational tax on their sales, retail trade in Litchfield de- 
clined from $11,167,911 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, to 
$10,962,718 for the same period in 1954, and $10,318,650 for the 
corresponding period of 1955. 

The same reporting retailers showed for the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1952, $10,759,166; December 31, 1953, $11,270,800; and 
December 31, 1954, $10,336,928. The sales figures for 1955 calendar 
year have not been made available by the State department of revenue. 

In addition, social effects have been far reaching and are continuing 
to be felt. 

A report by Logan Fearn, superintendent of Litchfield Unit Dis- 
trict Schools, attached hereto, shows more and more members of the 
high school graduating class are leaving town to find work. 

From the 79-member class of 1954, 11 are employed out of town 
and 17 in Litchfield. From the 87-member class of 1955, 21 are em- 
ployed out of town and 22 in Litchfield. The others got married, 
went to college and did not have jobs, and so forth. 

Senator Dovexias. Do you have an estimate as to bow many do not 
have any jobs? 
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Mr. Hawarty. I have the report of Mr. Fearn, which these two 
paragraphs were based on, sir. His totals leave 7 unknown for the 
1954 class: 4 unknown for 1955 class: there are none that are listed 
as unemployed, sir. 

Senator Doweias. Maybe those listed as unknown are unemployed. 

Mr. Hanarin. The same exhibit shows that of 521 pupils registering 
at the high school over the past 4 years, including the class of 1956, 
31 have dropped from school because their parents moved to find 
work elsewhere. This figure is slightly under 6 percent of the en 
rollment. 

Litchfield is a community in which most of the residents own their 
own homes. A survey taken as recently as February 20 shows 68 
vacant homes on the city postal delivery routes. 

Of necessity, the tax base from which local government and schools 
are financed 1s dwindling. It is natural to believe that once started 
to fall, the drop in tax values will accelerate as the burden on the 
remaining taxpayer is increased. And the increase is inevitable. 

The closed American Radiator plant paid $17,000 in local taxes 
in 1955 on its 1954 assessment, made before the doors were closed. 
Loss of that and other tax funds will increase the burden on the 
remaining taxpayer. 

To obtain employment, Litchfield workingmen have had to go out 
of town. A foreman in an automobile frame fabricating plant 40 
miles away reports 150 of the plant’s total payroll of 1,700 were 
commuting from Litchfield. He was lucky enough to put his fellow 
townsmen to work, He rises at 4 a. m., and often does not get back 
home until after 7 p.m. Others are driving to Decatur, Lll., 75 miles 
away, and back daily. 

The exact number of commuters is not immediately available. 
However, inspection shows the number to be large. 

The social effects of long hours on the road, as well as on the job, 
are beginning to show. ‘The number of chancery, divorce cases, on 
the city court docket rose from 31 in 1953, to 38 in 1954, and last year 
was 36. There has also been a corresponding decrease in the number 
of births. 

Testimony on unemployment, the labor market, and similar employ- 
inent statistics is presented by Hayden P. Williams, manager of the 
Litchfield office of the Illinois State Employment Service. 

Senator Doveias. Would you expect that these men who drive such 
distances, Mr. Hanafin, each day, to and from work, could continue 
to live in Litchfield, or do you think that they would move away after 
a time, if they are not able to get local employment ? 

Mr. Hanarin. It would be my own experience, and my own belief, 
that if they can find homes that will eliminate the 75-mile drive to 
and from work each day, that they will move, which, of course, will 
further accelerate a drop in values here, and further accelerate a 
decrease in our retail trade. 

Senator Doue.as. In other words, the community has been chiefly 
hit by the slackage in coal mining and the closing of the American 
Radiator & Standard plant; is that right? 

Mr. Hanarin. That is correct, sir. 
Senator Doueias. Boot and shoe factory still operating ? 
Mr. Hanarin. They are still operating, sir. 
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Senator Doveias. What other industries are still operating! 

Mr. Hanarin. We have two shoe factories here, and a number of 
smaller factories. 

Senator Douve.as. Let me see, the smelter is between here and Hills- 
boro, is it? 

Mr. Hanarin. That is right. It is in the Hillsboro area. 

Senator Dove.as. Is that still operating ¢ 

Mr. Hanarin. That is still operating. 

Senator Dove as. That was closed down for a time, wasn’t it! 

Mr. Hanarin. That was closed, I believe, for a period of 8 months 
or better than a year. It is operating with a lower force now, lower 
payroll. 

Senator Dovetas. It is a lead and zine smelter ! 

Mr. Hanarty. That is right, sir. 

Senator Doueias. What company owns that? 

Mr. Hanarin. It is the American Zine, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

Have you had a chance to study this bill 2663? 

Mr. Hanartn. I have, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you have any general comments that you 
would like to make about it? 

Mr. Hawnartn. I think the comment would go something like this: 
Where I live, on the corner where I live, was the site of the first cabin 
in this area. The settler came home one day, according to the story, 
and found his wife and children had been scalped. If it had not 
been for the Federal troops being sent in here to chase away the 
Indians, we probably would not have existed. 

I think it is highly possible and within the realm of good govern- 
ment to send Government troops in the form of Federal money into 
a local community, and chase away the economic Indians, as well as 
the redskins. 

I think that that is due the people of the United States from their 
Federal Government, just the same as the troops were due. 

Senator Doveras. Don’t you think it would undermine the inde- 
pendence of the citizens of Litchfield ¢ 

Mr. Hanarry. I don’t think the troops did 120 years ago, and I 
don’t think that the Federal money will undermine the independence 
of the citizens of Litchfield. 

Senator Dovetas. Of course, you understand that so far as industry 
is concerned, the proposal is simply that the loans shall be made; they 
are not gifts. 

Mr. Hanarin. I understand that. 

Senator Dovetas. They are loans, and up to two-thirds of the cost 
of constructing a plant, and it would be repaid, so that as far as that 
portion of the bill is concerned, there i is no donation. 

Mr. Hanartin. I understand that, sir. Apparently from this, there 
has been a lack of capital in the local economy. The capital has been 
taken out and has never been replaced. When it is replaced, it costs 
more than when it is taken out. With cost, or without it, it must be 
replaced. 

Senator Doveras. Have you any criticisms of the bill, or any im- 
provements that you can see, that should be made? Someone sug- 
gested loans shall be available not only for the constructing of the 
pl: int, but for machinery and equipment. 
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Mr. Hanarin. That would appear to me to be unnecessary. That 
would use considerable of the money available to go into a purely 
personal item which might become obsolete. 

Senator Doveias. Another suggestion is that it should be made 
available for renovating of existing plant and not merely for the con 
struction of new plant. You take this radiator factory, that is lying 
idle, perhaps it might need funds to be fitted up for another type of 
industry, and yet, under the bill as it is presently drafted, that could 
not be done. 

Do you favor the provision of the bill, that it should be broadened, 
so that it could have renovation of existing plant, as well as construc 
tion of new plant ¢ 

Mr. Hanarin. For the particular instance, sir, not being an engineer, 
I would not know about the particular example. I have visited the 
radiator plant; I do not know whether it can be brought back to an 
excellent production facility or not. I am not an engineer. 

Senator Dove as. It was once a very fine plant, as | remember. 

Mr. Hanarin. It was built in 1904. 

Senator Doverias. That is older than I thought. I did not realize 
that. 

Mr. Hanartn. It has been improved from time to time. The last 
improvement being, I believe, in 1947, when they spent something 
around $200,000, I believe, when used for a warehouse. 

Senator Dovetas. The bill is criticized by two representatives of 
chambers of commerce at Benld this morning as being too conservative, 
saying that a hundred million dollars would be inadequate for the 
various areas which need help with the country as a whole. They 
stated that a hundred million dollars would be needed for southern 
Illinois alone, and the sponsor of it, the senior Senator from Illinois, 
was criticized for being far too conservative in this matter. 

Do you have any comments ? 

Mr. Hanarin. That would be a question that would have to be de 
cided from a considerable study in the area. I do not know what the 
dollars and cents values that we have lost here would be; apparently it 
would run $13 million, in that neighborhood. 

Whether the bill could afford to, whether the Federal Government 
could afford to spend $13 million on 2 counties, either in the form of 
loans or in the form of grants over a long period of time, I do not know. 

Senator Doueias. Thank you, very much, Mr. Hanafin. 

I take it that the testimony is to be continued by Mr. Williams, who 
is manager of the local office of the State employment service. Mr. 


Williams. 


STATEMENT OF HAYDEN F. WILLIAMS, MANAGER, ILLINOIS STATE 
IMPROVEMENT SERVICE, LITCHFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Senator Douglas and members of your subeommit- 
tee, my name is Hayden P. Williams. I live in Litehfield, Ill. My 
association, that has prompted my invitation to address this hearing, 
is as manager of the Litchfield Illinois State Employment Service. I 
appreciate the invitation to discuss conditions in our area, which is 
comprised of Montgomery and Macoupin Counties. 

Our agency is a combination Federal-State controlled. Our service 
to employers is not only to find the right man with the qualifications 
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for the job, but to assist him with his problems, be they turnover, 
absenteeism, job evaluation, working conditions, analysis of the labor 
market, etc. Our services to the applicant are many and include 
employment counseling, testing, selective placement for the handi- 
capped, referral and placement, and many others. 

Juring the last 10 years, I have accumulated labor market statistics 
for our area, State, and National headquarters. Beginning in March 
1954, I made an exhaustive study of conditions and prepared a 219A 
report. This resulted in the Litchfield labor-market area receiving 
a classification of IV—B, a distressed area, with heavy unemployment. 
Since then I have made this analysis once every 6 months. 

The Litchfield labor-market area is currently defined to include 
Montgomery and Macoupin Counties. The larger cities in the area 
are, in Montgomery County: Litchfield, Hillsboro, and Nokomis; and 
in Macoupin County; Carlinville, Gillespie, Staunton, Mount Olive, 
Virden, and Benld. In general, a labor-market area may be thought 
of as an economically and socially integrated geographical unit 
within which workers can change their jobs rather freely without 
changing a place of residence. 

Leading industries in the Litchfield area include Freeman Coal Co. ; 
Mount Olive Staunton Coal Co.; Virden Mine; Little Dog Mine; 
Brown Shoe Co., men’s dress shoes; Ball Bros., glass bottles; Ameri- 
can Zinc, paint pigments; Eagle Picher Lead, paint pigments: Litch- 
field Creamery, dairy products and Milnot; St. Francis Hospital, gen- 
eral Hospital ; Hillsboro Garment, women’s dresses; Rice Stix, dresses 
and women’s sports wear; Forrest City, dresses; and Carlinville 
Glove, work gloves; as well as other firms and industries manufac- 
turing such products as skis, roller skates, business forms, slide rules, 
phonograph needles, kitchen cabinets, and a small job foundry. 

The advent of World War II brought women and children and 
oldsters into the labor market, many of whom did so only as a pa- 
triotic duty. The coal mines were called upon for greatly increased 
production to further the war effort. The American Radiator Co. 
received a large defense contract, and converted to magnesium cast- 
ings for the Air Force. 

The General Canvas Co. of St. Louis opened a plant in Litchfield 
to manufacture tents for hospitals and our overseas forces. The 
Litchfield Precision Co. made eight different small precision parts for 
the 30M1 carbine rifle, and also made some parts for the timing device 
for the atomic bomb. 

In addition to supplying these plants with defense workers, we 
helped staff the Springfield Ordnance, Illiopolis Ordnance, Decatur 
Ordnance, and Granite City Ordnance, Western Cartridge, and the 
steel mills in the Alton and Granite City area, the west coast ship- 
yards, the Government installation at Mare Island, the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Pasco, Wash., the coal mines in Wyoming, Govern- 
ment installations in Hawaii and Alaska, and to defense contractors 
in a number of other States as per skills required. This meant a large 
movement of workers out of the area and daily commuting in all 
directions to adjacent areas. 

Senator Doveras. There is a labor-surplus area there ? 

Mr. WuiuiuaMs. That is right. 

The postwar readjustment period was rather tough. Large cut- 
backs occurred as Government plants, local, in adjacent areas, and 
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throughout the length and breadth of the Nation, closed and manufac 
turing industries cut back production. This meant a tremendous flow 
of in-migrants, our own people returning to their homes without jobs. 

It also meant the discharge of thousands of servicemen who returned 
to their homes to find no jobs. The American Radiator Co., who em 
ployed 550 during the war, reconverted to a cast-iron foundry. This 
threw nearly all their wartime personnel out of employment and when 
they returned to production, it was with a greatly reduced force. 

General Canvass stayed in business for only a few months, with 
a greatly reduced force, and soon 200 more workers were without 
employment. 

he Litchfield Precision were forced to cut back and lay off most 
of their 200 wartime workers. Thousands withdrew from the labor 
market as the need for their services diminished, but unemploy- 
ment became a major and continuing problem until the explosive 
Korean conflict. 

In April of 1950, our labor force numbered 28,315, and the unem- 
ployed was 4 percent or 1,140. Late in June of that year, the Korean 
conflict started and again the youth of our community enlisted as 
before. Soon the Air Force sent representatives to our city to discuss 
reconverting the American Radiator foundry to making magnesium 
castings. In the discussion, it was pointed out that should they retool 
this plant, it would require 900 men to completely operate it. Con- 
vinced that the labor was here, the contract was let. 

In 1952 test runs were made and stafling began. By January of 
1953, they had 458 employees and were operating at less than half 
capacity. This condition did not last long. 

By June of 1953, they only had 289 employees and were working 
short weeks. This condition steadily grew worse until April of 1954 
they had 183 employees and 5 days of work a month. 

Since the American Radiator could not afford to maintain that 
installation at 5 percent of capacity, they negotiated to break their 
contract and close their doors as of June 30, 1954. 

Another firm, Owen Manufacturing Co., received a supplier con 
tract to make small precision parts for guided missiles and fuses. 
This firm, at their peak, had about 130 persons working on defense 
contracts. Their story is similar to the American Radiator’s. Loss 
of contracts in 1953 reduced their employees to around 20. 

Other manufacturing firms that went out of business between 1950 
and 1955 are Rego Metal Specialty, Made Rite Filter, Slide Rule 

Senator Doveras. We had testimony this morning at Benld that 
another company had taken over the Slide Rule plant. Is that true? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is true, but they moved in, bought the building, 
and that was just, perhaps, 18 months ago. I am speaking about the 
original Slide Rule. That company is called Acu-Rule. 

There was also Central Glove, J & J Dress Co., Associated Garment, 
and Hoffman Drop Forge. 

Substantial losses netting over 5,500 workers characterized the whole 
nonmanufacturing group of industries in the area during the April 
1950 to October 1955 period. The coal-mining industry was hit 
hardest, with the closing of 8 mines in the 2-county area, and with 
most of the rest of the operating mines reducing their work forces 
attributed to loss of coal markets. 
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Among the mines closed in this 5-year span, were Bell and Zoller 
No. 7, Bell and Zoller No. 15, South Mine, the 4 mines of Superior 
Coal Co. and Nokomis Coal Co. 

Only one new shaft was sunk during this time. The Freeman 
Coal Co.’s Crown Mine, which tended to counteract some of the heavy 
losses in this industry. Currently this mine has 547 workers in em- 
ployment, a substantial number of these being experienced miners 
from outside the area. Christian and Sangamon Counties, and quite 
a few from southern Illinois followed their company here. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Williams, we had testimony this morning 
on the very large numbers of unemployed coal miners at Macoupin 
County ; now you say here that in order to man the Crown Mine, large 
numbers of miners were brought in from other counties ? 

Mr. WiitiaMs. That is true. 

Senator Dove.as. How was that, with the unemployed ¢ 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I did not put it inthe record. There was a difference 
in the type of union that the individual miner belonged to. The 
Macoupin County miners were all of one union. 

Senator Dovetas. You mean they were Progressive Mine Workers? 

Mr. Wituiams. That is right. They were Progressive, and the 
others were with UMW. They moved up here to Montgomery 
County. They brought most of their personnel with them, or hired 
them from the Sangamon-Christian County area. 

Senator Dovetas. I see. 

Mr. Wittiams. Decreases in contract construction activities in the 
area has reduced employment nearly 600 in this category. Overall 
transportation, communication, and public utilities decline of 750 
workers were mainly effected by reductions in coal tonnage, as the 
railroads cut their maintenance and operation forces. 

Wholesale and retail trade showed some employment decreases 
during this time, because of losses in purchasing power. Although 
total agricultural employment showed a drop of about 475 in the 
5-year span, the current seasonal activities will bring a modest pickup 
to this industry 

The labor force summary for the Litchfield area for selected periods 
from 1950 to 1955 are attached. This chart shows total labor force, 
employment, nonagricultural wage and salary workers, all others, 
agricultural, unemployed, and the percent of the total labor force 
unemployed. 

The peak of unemployment occurred in August of 1954 when with 
a labor force of 26,600, 3,600 were out of jobs, or 13.5 percent. In 
February 1955, it was 13.3 percent. In August 1955 it was 8.9 
percent, and in October 1955 it was 8.7 percent. 

Although the percent of unemployed has decreased since August 
1954, so has the number of people employed, and the labor force 
decreased since April 1950. The labor force is down by over 4,000, 
and the number in our area that is employed is down by 5,000. 

What happened to these people? Many of them left the area 
to take jobs in the expanding major industrial centers where the 
Nation’s economic gains in 1955 were so apparent. The impact of 
the rising national economy was so great in 1955 that 29 larger areas 
and 49 smaller areas that had been classified as depressed areas were 
taken off the list. 
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Still, hundreds of others are commuting daily at distances up to 
75 miles away until suitable housing is found. ‘What is the outlook 
for the foreseeable future? A steadfastly worsening condition, 
unless new industry is attracted to our area 

I would like to dwell for a moment on this area labor force, and 
what it has to offer industry. I think, from its record, it deserves 
a pat on the back. 

Juring the way and up to the present time, there has been very 
little labor trouble with a minimum of strikes. What few there might 
have been were not too costly or of long duration. This area can 
be extremely proud of the low turnover rate in industry. I am sure 
it is far below the national averages for the type of industry located 
here. This is a healthy situation, and it should, if the real facts were 
known to industry interested in relocating, have some influence. 


Labor force summary, Litchfield area, selected periods, 1950-55 








Oct Aug Feb Aug Mar Mar Apr 
1955 1955 1955 106 19s 1953 lv) 













Total labor foree 24, 275 


24.800 25,125 26,600 | 27,780 27, 635 28. 315 











Employment 22,175 | 22,600 | 22,025 


22, 23,000 | 24,282 | 25, 53! 27.175 
Nonagricultural wage and anley workers.....| 12,225 | 12,450 | 12,175 12,950 | 16,630 | 17, 435 19, 2% 
All other 3, 450 3, 450 3. 4% 3, 450 oO 1. 000 om) 
Agricultural = = : 6, 00 6. 700 6, 400 6. 600 4. 700 6. 900 6. O75 
Unemployed. npabos ‘ 2, 100 2,20 3,100 3,000 | 3,500 2, 000 1, 140 
Percent of total labor force____- 8.7 &.9 13.3 13.5 12.6 7.3 4.0 


Involved in labor management disputes 





The Litehfield area includes Montgomery and Macoupin Counties 


Mr. Witutams. Thank you. 
Senator Dovenas. Thank you. 

I notice that the unemployment has gone down from 13.3 percent 
in February 1955 to 8.7 percent in October of 1955. Was this due 
to an increase in employment, or decrease in the working force, be- 
‘ause people were leaving the area ? 

Mr. Wixuiams. There were no new factories open during that time 
to absorb them. It was the conditions improving in the adjacent 
areas, and throughout the Nation that caused them to leave, to com- 
mute to other jobs, or to leave permanently. 

Senator DovucG.as. In your statistical table, you mention that Feb- 
ruary 1955 there were 22,056 people employed ; in October 1955, 22,175, 
for an increase of only 150, though the unemployment figure went 
down from 3,100 to 2,100. 

Mr. WituiaMs. That is right. 

Senator Dovenas. Therefore, that was that 850 who live here found 
work elsewhere ? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. That is right. 

Senator Dovucias. So that the pickup was not bn this area? 

Mr. Wituiams. Oh, no; definitely not. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Witu1ams. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Kennedy, you are going to continue with 
this statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MITTEE, LITCHFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Kennepy. My name is Harry E. Kennedy and my association 
is that of the industrial chairman of the Litchfield Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

An organized consistent selling campaign has been waged over a 
period of years to interest additional edutiny in Litchfield. This 
effort is still continuing, and consists of paid advertisements in various 
metropolitan newspapers, telephone calls, personal solicitation and cor- 
respondence. The operation of the idle American-Standard plant 
has been given preferred attention, but the acquisition of any industry, 
however small, has been vigorously pursued. 

Industrial surveys have been made to enable industry to readil 
evaluate our resources and the results widely publicized. The difh- 
culty has been to present qualifications that would interest industry 
in locating here. 

With the exception of a plant acquired in 1950, employing between 
100 and 200, our efforts have been entirely unsuccessful so 

Senator Dove.as. You are to be commended for your efforts, and 
failure to attract industries is in no sense your fault. I think I would 
be interested in your stating for the record how much you have spent 
in trying to attract industry. 

Mr. Kennepy. I cannot give you the exact figure, but in 1954 we 
contributed, and we contracted with a factory locating service to help 
us. My judgment would be that we have, perhaps, spent something 
like $10,000 in promotional work. 

Senator Dovetas. That is since 1954? 

Mr. Kennepy. Beginning in 1954. 

Senator Doveias. Beginning in 1954? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Doveas. 1954, 1955, around $10,000, plus donated service ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Certainly no criticism can be made of the local 
business group, that they have not tried. 

Mr. Kennepy. This industry thing is something | think I am famil- 
iar with. 

It has long been the policy to provide free sites for new industry. 
In addition to sites, a flexible policy has been pursued with reference 
to other inducements. Each case is decided on its own merits, and 
decision is based on financial stability, strength of proposed industry 
in its particular field, and employment potential. 

In the case of the industry acquired, an ideal facility was purchased 
and sold to them on a 10-year contract, with no interest charge. In 
another case, an offer was made to erect a building to their specifica- 
tion, and lease at the rate of 40 cents per square foot, per year. Offers 
of help to new industry have been necessarily restricted to sound 
business practice. 

There are certain public improvements that are necessary to attract 
new industry. 

Water: Litchfield’s source of water is Shoal Creek, from which 
water is pumped into an impounding reservoir which has a maximum 
capacity at spillway level of 330 million gallons. This reservoir was 
constructed in 1925. Shortly after the building of the reservoir, a 
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leak developed in the structure of the dam which, in spite of repeated 
efforts to stop, persists to this day. At times, the dam itself was 
threatened with failure. 

Senator Doveras. Do you think that was faulty plans or faulty 
construction ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Not at all. 

At one time, it required 200 yards of fill to replace that washed out. 
Estimates of leakage have been made by engineers of up to 1 million 
gallons per day. As of today, we have two pumps pumping this leak- 
age back into the reservoir, but we are probably losing about as much 
water as our daily consumption. 

The history of our water supply is that it has proved barely suffi 
cient to furnish our present needs. At various times, it has been neces- 
sary to conserve the water supply by prohibiting the washing of cars, 
the sprinkling of lawns, and the like. 

In April 1954, water in the reservoir was 18 feet below the spillway 
crest. This meant a storage of only 97 million gallons, or less than 
one-third of the total capacity. This is not the lowest stage the reser- 
voir has reached in recent years. In fact, it is a stage which has 
occurred periodically over the past several years. Fortunately, rains 
have always come in time to avert a catastrophe. With present water 
facilities, we cannot guarantee any new prospective large water user 
a continuous supply of water. This is one of our major difficulties in 
attempting to attract new industry. 

There have been specific instances during the past year when our 
inability to supply sufficient water has been cited by prospective firms 
as a major consideration which caused them to locate elsewhere. In 
other words, had we qualified in every other respect, the lack of water 
would have disqualified us. 

In 1954, an effort was made by the city to secure a new water supply 
by constructing a dam across Shoal Creek. The firm of Crawford, 
Murphy & Tilly, engineers of Springfield, was employed to present 
a preliminary estimate of cost, which turned out to be around $2 
million. Funds necessary for the construction of this improvement 
were to be raised by revenue bonds. In order to meet interest costs 
and to eventually retire the bonds, it was found that the water rates 
would have to be raised to a prohibitive level. 

Senator Doveras. What level would they have to be raised to? 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately double what the rates are today. 

Senator Doveias. What are the present rates / 

Mr. Kennepy. That we will have to furnish for the record. I can- 
not give you the rates out of my head. 

There was no additional treatment capacity included in this pro- 
posal. Our treatment plant is capable of treating about 114 million 
gallons daily. Our present consumption is about 600,000 gallons per 
day. Additional treatment capacity must be provided, if we are to 
furnish water for industry. 

The present system is the old one that was being used prior to 1925, 
with some additions. There are times when pressure is inadequate 
In certain sections of the city. There are two 10-inch supply lines 
from the plant to the city, and all other than these mainlines are 6-inch 
and 4-inch. It is impossible to supply industry sufficient water for 
sprinkler systems except on the 10-inch lines, and there are few in- 
dustrial sites on these. There are no large sites. 
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Our mains cross the New York Central Railroad to serve the south 
part of town in only two places, and there are places where 4-inch 
mains are feeding 6-inch mains. Valves are old and of doubtful 
operating condition. Our water distribution system should be ex- 
tended, modernized, and brought up to date. 


INDUSTRIAL GAS 


We have no supply of industrial gas in Litchfield, and there are times 
when the supply for domestic use 1s hardly sufficient. Our informa- 
tion is that in order to secure natural gas, a pipeline of about 60 miles 
would have to be built. There are certain industries that must have 
an adequate supply of industrial gas, and until this is corrected, the 
industry we can accommodate is limited to those not requiring gas. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Kennedy, you mean that you would have to 
go 60 miles east to tap the Eastern Panhandle Pipeline ? 

Mr. Kennepy. My understanding is that we would go north or 
south. I have seen some maps of the existing gasline, and there is a 
line that runs in south of Decatur, and there is one down about Carlisle. 
My information was rather vague, in that connection, but the power 
company has indicated that if the consumption would be needed, the 
gas would be available. 


SEWERS 


Our sewer system is a combined storm and sanitary one that has 
grown inadequate because of age and expansion. Present grades will 
not permit drainage of basements beyond confines of present limits, 
pe flooding of b: asements is common in some parts of town. In many 


‘ases, it has | been necessary to disconnect sewers for draining basements 
an resort to pumps. 


RETRAINING FACILITIES 


No retraining facilities now exist for training of employees of new 
industry which will be needed. Our local high school has a well- 
equipped machine shop and is willing to cooperate in training em- 
ployees for particular skills, if and when the need arises. Arrange- 
ments for compensation during the training period would be of great 
assistance. 


LOW-COST CAPITAL 


Low-cost funds for the building of facilities to lease to prospective 
industry would be of value and permit us to offer inducements that 
are not presently available. 

We wish to solicit earnest consideration of assistance in solving 
some of the problems as presented, and extend our thanks for the 
invitation to appear and present them. 

Senator Dovueéias. Thank you very much, Mr. Kennedy. 

Have you had an opportunity to study Senate bill 2663 ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I have read the bill. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have any comments that you would like 
to make upon it ¢ , 

Mr. Kennepy. My personal opinion is that, and I think the people 
to whom I talk are pretty much of the same opinion, that the bill has 
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a lot of merit. We feel here that we are willing to help ourselves to the 
extent that we can help ourselves, and we think that the bill should be 
limited to those that exert every effort to help themselves. 

Senator Douvenas. That is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. Kennepy. That seems to be the opinion of the people that I 
talked to. 

Senator Doveias. What do you think of the feature of the bill that 
provides 13 weeks’ addditional unemployment compensation, provided 
that the unemployed worker take retraining ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. I think that has some merit. We have had indus 
tries; we have negotiated with industries that have asked that very 
question ; are there retraining facilities available ¢ 

One that I can think of, that I think put a good deal of emphasis 
on that, was Cutler Hammer from Milwaukee, and we have been dil 
gent about this thing. We have tried and the results are pretty dis 
couraging sometimes, but we are not going to stop trying. 

Senator Dovenas. I am glad of that. 

Assuming that you keep on trying, as we hope you will, would you 
be opposed to Federal assistance in this respect ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I do not think anyone is going to be opposed to Fed 
eral assistance. In fact, I think the average person is a little bit too 
quick to run to Washington for everything they need, instead of help 
ing themselves. 

Senator Dove.as. I notice that you were properly laying emphasis 
on self-help. I was wondering if that made you feel that maybe this 
bill is an unwise one. 

Mr. Kennepy. No; I think help properly given is a wise thing, and 
I think it should be given where it is needed; that the need should be 
determined. 

Senator Doue.as. Do you think Litchfield needs such assistance? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think Litchfield needs some help in a financial way 
to help us over this hump that we are in right now. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 

Next witness is Mr. Logan Fearn, superintendent of schools of 
Litchfield. Mr. Fearn, are you here? 

Mr. Frarn. Senator, my name is Logan Fearn. 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF LOGAN FEARN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 
LITCHFIELD, ILL. 


Mr..Fearn. I only want to confirm the statement that Mr. Hanafin 
made, concerning our graduating classes of the past 2 years We were 
asked to trace those students, to see how many of them were still in 
town, employed in town, and how many were employed out of town. 
Those that we could not find, we put on our report as unknown. 

I might add that our enrollment in our unit district last year was 
1,660 students. We graduated 87 seniors. 

Senator Doue.as. Is that elementary and high school, combined ¢ 

Mr. Fearn. Yes, sir. 

Last —_—e we graduated 87 seniors. This year we started 165 
first-graders. By those figures, we should have increased our en- 
rollment 79 students. When school started this fall, we started with 
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1,661; our enrollment increased 1, which leads me to the conclusion 
that at the close of school last year, and during the summer, those 
people who were driving to Springfield, to Alton, East St. Louis, and 
those other areas, stayed in town until school was out, so that the 
children could finish school, and then moved during the summer 
period, 

Those are the only figures I have for you at this time. 

Senator Doveras. Do you find the young folks thinking that they 
make their career away from Montgomery County # 

Mr. Fearn. Most of them see little opportunity here, sir. They 
are looking beyond this community for their livelihood. 

Senator Doveias. This community levies the taxes to educate young 
people who, in turn, go elsewhere ? 

Mr. Fearn. They are going elsewhere to make their living; that is 
right. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Next witness, Mr. Kenny Johnson, representing the CIO, State of 
Illinois. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Glad to see you, Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF KENNY JOHNSON, CIO, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Jounson. I am Kenny Johnson, representing Pat Greathouse, 
vice president of the State Industrial Council of Illinois. I am also 
the educational director for the auto workers in the State of Illinois. 

I would like to discuss with you, and comment briefly in regard to 
where some of your people have gone. Certainly, it is true that many 
workers from the Litchfield area are now employed in the various 
communities throughout the State of Illinois. 

We recently were in an organizational campaign in Decatur. After 
having come through that campaign, we took a look at the various 
cards that had been signed by people who were interested in becoming 
a part of our union. We found that many of them come from the 
Litchfield area. One of the officers of our new local union there is 
from the Litchfield area, and through various other parts of southern 
Tilinois. 

In the Quad Cities area, we have a tremendous number of people 
from all over southern Illinois, Fairfield, Mount Vernon, Benton, 
Carbondale, from all of the various parts of the State. 

Some of those people today, in the Quad Cities, due to the falling 
farm income, the economic situation is such that it has brought about 
a decrease in the employment of the plants in the farm-implement 
industry. Many of the plants are working today a shorter week, from 
3 to 4 days, in the Quad Cities. 

Many of those people there that are from this area, southern TIli- 
nois area, are hanging on to a short workweek primarily, for no other 
reason, other than the mere fact that they have no place to go. By 
coming back home, they have no employment; so they are hanging on 
to the short workweek, trying to get by on whatever little they make 


and in whatever time of employment they have during the week in 
that particular area. 
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Senator Doveias. Quad Cities are on a 3- to 4-day week, are they! 
Mr. Jounson. Three, four days a week; yes, sir; they are at Quad 
Cities. 

Senator Doveias. There has been a good deal of testimony, not at 
these hearings, but unofficial hearings, that I have been conducting, 
that farm implement sales in the field have been falling off very 
markedly. Do you expect further reductions in working hours in the 
Quad Cities? 

Mr. Jonnson. We do. We certainly do, and further layoffs. 

I would like to say, at this point, getting to this particular problem, 
and being the director of education for the auto workers in the State 
of Illinois, we started a survey of actually what is happening on the 
economic front, as far as the farmers are concerned. We are very 
much interested, because we know this, that our whole economy is 
based upon the welfare of the farmer. If his income continues to 
decline, our people, the people we represent, are not going to be around 
to be represented, because there is not going to be any job. 

Out of the first 369 people involved in the survey, we found that 1 
farmer out of the first 369 had bought a new piece of farm machinery 
in the last year. I am quite sure this will certainly not hold true 
throughout the entire survey of the farmers, but I do know that it is 
a good indication of what is happening, and what is going to happen 
in the future. 

Certainly the stockpiles are growing and growing and growing. 
We know, while those stockpiles are high, that unless there is some- 
thing done to eliminate those stockpiles, our people are going to be 
out of work. We recognized that fully. 

As far as this particular area is concerned, and the depressed-area 
bill, this bill, dealing with the depressed area, is concerned, I would 
like to say, as a matter of record, that certainly we are wholeheartedly 
in support of the measure. We have some real differences in some 
parts of the bill as to our belief that the bill does not go far enough in 
certain aspects, but we are certainly in favor of the measure as such. 

In this particular area, in southern illinois, I might say that every- 
one knows that I am not a northerner, I live in Springfield, Ill., I was 
born and raised in Fairfield, Ill., and lived there until about 1 year 
ago; I now live in Springfield, Ill. Iam akid that comes from a farm, 
of a family that went through the last depression, hoed beans once a 
day. If we were fortunate, we made the bag of beans stretch from 
time to time. 

I know what the farmer’s plight is. I am not speaking as someone 
from an industrial area that never knew how to milk a cow, because 
believe you me, we had the cows to milk. I did that when I was a kid. 

In regard to this whole southern Illinois area, I took a look. In 
regards to the membership of our union, of the CIO in southern Illi- 
nois, within your own congressional district, we had sixteen-thousand- 
eight-hundred-and-some-odd members, CIO members in your district 
at one time. Today, we find that that is just not true. While we did 
have 16,000 members in your 23d Congressional District, that today we 
have something like 8,500 members in this particular area. 

We have not gone around losing local unions. It has been a matter 
of plants going out of existence, of layoffs in this industry and that 
industry, so I ask the office to give me some idea of what is taking 
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place; what industry within the given area of southern Illinois, what 
industry do we have a stabilized employment, in any sense, or to what 
extent is there an industry within southern Illinois that is somewhat 
near stabilized. 

I find about the nearest thing we have to it, as far as stabilization is 
concerned in employment in southern Illinois, is the oilworkers. We 
have a foundry located over in Lawrenceville, Ill. They have as near 
what you could call stabilized employment as any place else. 

I am told that the textile industry that in Mount Vernon and 
in Fairfield, Mount Carmel, Centralia, McLeansboro, Flora, and Olney, 
that there is no such thing as stabilization. In some of these 
areas, particularly Fairfield, Olney, Albion, and Mount Carmel, the 
people who are working in those plants to make their livelihood at 
this time, work 3 to 4 days 1 week and draw unemployment compen- 
sation for the next 2, 3 weeks; go back and maybe get a full week’s 
employment the next week. 

That is the basis upon which textiles operate within your congres- 
sional district here. 

In the shoe industry, I understand that at the present time, the 
employment situation is a little better than it has been previously ; 
that they are working on fall orders; that as soon as they complete 
the fall orders, that there is no question but what there will be layoffs 
within the shoe industry in your district down here. 

I find also that in the auto industry, where I service a plant myself 
in Fairfield, Ill., which at one time employed 1,300 people, today em- 
ploys 480 people, with one plant shut down ; closed up, lock, stock, and 
barrel; with the machinery sitting in it, with the other two plants 
operating at about half their normal capacity. 

The smelter workers in Breckenridge and Sandoval, their employ- 
ment fluctuates. I talked with the president of that local union and he 
tells me, if you have got enough seniority, you might say it was stable, 
but you are not going to work the year round, even if you have got 
top seniority in the smelter industry down there. 

With this situation, I left out the packinghouse workers in Cairo 
and they tell me, after having talked with them on the phone, there 
was never anything stable about their situation in Cairo, nor do they 
ever hope for it to be down there, as far as Swift’s packinghouse is 
concerned in Cairo, Ill. 

We are interested ; we feel like we have got a right to be interested, 
because these people that we represent in these plants in the north, 
we know, as well as anything in this world, that we are going to be 
sending these people back to Litchfield, to Olney, to Fairfield, to 
Mount Carmel, and throughout southern Illinois, before long, be- 
cause this prosperity that some people talk about just isn’t holding 
up, as they had hoped that it anid hold up. 

For example, Chrysler laid off another 20,000 people the week be- 
fore last, which brought them nearly to half the number of people 
they employ, laid off. Chrysler alone employs 130,000 people, and 
half of the people employed in Chrysler, 1 of the big 3, now are 
furloughed. 

If that has happened, it has happened in other industries too, and 
in other companies. If it is happening in the major 3, the big 3 group 
of the-auto industry, it can’t help but happen in smaller industry. 
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We know that these things are taking place, and they are going to 
take place. We know we have people that have worked in Litchfield 
and worked in other areas in southern I}linois that are driving a great 
distance to the Caterpiller plant, to the Borg-Warner plant in Deca 
tur. In Springfield, where I live at the present time, you would be 
surprised at the number of your people that are working at Allis 
Chalmers, a plant which I represent. Motor Electric has 
of your leohe working there. 

You have people s ‘attered throughout the various parts of Spring- 
field that are working, driving the distance from Litchfield, back and 
forth. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Johnson, I am struck with this comment 
of yours, that you expect further short-time, or further layoffs in the 
farm implement and automobile plants to the north. 
sure of that ? 

Mr. Jonnson. We have nothing more than the same indication, 
Senator, that we had before. I am quite sure you are well aware of 
the situation that developed just so many months back, particularly 
in the quad-city area, and those same indications are around today. 

Senator Doveras. Do you know the risk that you are running in 
making these statements; you are probably called a prophet of gloom 
and doom. 

Mr. Jonnson. I realize that. sir. I, for one, am not one that likes 
to be called that. In fact, I am one of the guys that likes to see the 
things in the condition in our State and country so that no one can 
say that about anyone, and I think when we sit idly by and do nothing 
about them, and see these things happen, I think we are the people 
to blame for them. 

I have always said and maintained that things don’t happen, people 
cause them to happen. 

I think, in this bill that the Senator has, that this is something that 
the people need because of what has happened. 

That pretty well concludes my remarks. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, very much. 

I take it that you think that possibly the definition of a distressed 
area is a little bit too rigid, namely, it must exceed 9 percent for 18 
months, or 6 percent for 3 years ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; right. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think that this should be loosened ? 

Mr. Jonunson. It should be loosened. The equipment of factories 
should be broadened. 

Senator Doveras. Do you think that loans should be made for 
machinery and equipment and not merely for the construction of the 
shell of the plant ? 

Mr. Jounson. We think that is true. 

Senator Doveias. Of course, when you get into that 
additional amounts. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Doveias. And there are fewer plants that you can help in 
this way. 

Mr. Jounson. We think circumstances would play a big factor in 
that particular point, or should, rather. 
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Senator Doveras. A number of the preceding gentlemen who testi- 
fied emphasized this lack of water. You know southern IIlinois pretty 
well. Would you say that is a general lack through the area ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is general throughout southern Illinois; yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. So that if the community facilities feature of 
this bill were to be enacted, namely, authorization, and we hope sub- 
sequently an appropriation of a hundred million dollars, that a por- 
tion of this could be used to aid the localities in the construction of 
better water facilities ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. And that it should help the residents in the com- 
munities and also help them to attract industry ? 

Mr. Jonnson. It would bea great inducement to industries. I have 
been very close to the moving of industries from one area to another, 
and I am particularly interested in my home locality of Wayne County, 
and the number of people who we have laid off there, who are farm- 
ers, who just do not jump up and run to Decatur or Rockford, or 
Chicago, to seek employment elsewhere, but who stay there, because 
their roots are there, and they own a small farm in Wayne County, 
and I do know that the water system and the water situation in the 
area is a big factor, particularly with much of the industry that is 
moving. 

Senator Doverias. How do you feel about this section of the bill 
which provides compensation benefits for an additional 13 weeks, pro- 
vided the worker takes industrial training, either to prepare him better 
for his job or to prepare him for another job? 

Mr. Jounson. We, of course, agree wholeheartedly with the meas- 
ure. Having been the people who beat the drums for the guaranteed 
annual wage, actually, these were the things we had in mind at that 
time, that that guaranteed annual wage, or supplemental to employ- 
ment, should be made for the purpose of retraining people, particu- 
larly miners, or any group, where there is a total industry going out 
of existence, and you are leading a group of people who are enatvied 
and skilled people in their trade; but where there is no further trade 
that they could be given, they should have an opportunity of this re- 
training being made available to them, so that they will have the op- 
portunity of making a decent living. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. Your testimony has 
been very constructive. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. The next witness is Mr. Joe Long, mayor of 
Hillsboro. I am very glad to see that we have some witnesses from 
Hillsboro, and also I am glad to see people from Hillsboro are willing 
to come over to Litchfield to testify. 

Perhaps this measure may have served its purpose if it brings 
Litchfield and Hillsboro together. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOE LONG, MAYOR OF HILLSBORO, ILL. 


Mr. Lone. Senator, I think that would be all right, too. We feel 
like that would help our locality around here. 

We have prepared testimony here ready on this bill of S. 2663, and 
I just glanced at the bill last night, and I just looked over the bill 
a very little. We wanted you to know that our commercial club and our 
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city work together, and Mr, Wade is here with me and we have this 
testimony ready. He is going to read it to you, and then you can 
question ‘the both of us. 
Senator Dove.ias. Thank you. 
I may say that Senator Purtell of Connecticut had hoped that he 
might be here today, but it has been impossible for him to come. | 


hope that he will join us tomorrow in Johnson City. 
Mr. Wade. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WADE, PRESIDENT, HILLSBORO COMMERCIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wapr. Senator Douglas and members of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I welcome the opportunity to appear before your committee, and 
know that many persons throughout the area surrounding Hillsboro 
and Litchfield are watching with great interest the progress of Senate 
bill 2663, which is designed to help economically distressed areas to 
improve their conditions and to develop their inherent resources to the 
fullest extent. 

I have lived in Hillsboro, Il., almost all my life, and have had in 
timate knowledge of economic, social, and political conditions of this 
area, having served as a city commissioner for 8 years, and as mayor 
of said c ity for 13 years. During much of my adult life I have been 
employed in and around the coal mines of this part of Illinois, and 
my present work as an inspector for the department of mines and 
minerals has given me an excellent opportunity to observe the slacken 
ing in economic activity, which is slowly but surely stifling the econ- 
omy of this entire region. 

I am reliably informed that Hillsboro had a population of about 
6,100 persons shortly after construction of the 2 smelters in or near 
Hillsboro early in World War I, and that our industrial suburbs of 
Schram City-Kortkamp and Taylor Springs had populations at that 
time of 1,100 and 750, respectively, or a combined population of 7,950 
persons in the Hillsboro area. 

Senator Doveias. Are you manager of the Eagle Pitcher Smelter ? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

During the 40 years ensuing, Hillsboro has declined by about one- 
third to about 4,100, while Schram City has declined to 780 and Taylor 
Springs to about 600, leaving an area total of about 5,480 persons, 
for a net loss of about 2,470 persons, or a loss of about one-third of our 
former population, and this loss has occurred during 2 of the greatest 
periods of boom, expansion, and prosperity ever recorded in this 
Nation following the 2 great wars. 

Having been “connected with municipal affairs, one of the first 
things I think of in a discussion of the economic depression of this 
area, is the constantly shrinking tax base which makes it harder 
for governments at all levels to function. As times goes by, more and 
more demands are made on government to provide more and better 
services for the taxpayers, yet with economic activity on the down- 
turn, and with many people ‘leaving the area to seek employment else- 
where, we find that the tax base is shrinking and before many years 
we will be in such shape that we will no longer be able to help ourselves. 

73437—56—pt. 25 
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In this connection, for example, the Hillsboro water system is now 
operating at its ro maximum capacity, yet we are being constantly 
asked to provide additional water service for demands such as com- 
mercial and residential air conditioning, and we are also being asked to 
commit ourselves to furnish large supplies of water in the event that 
new industries will locate in Hillsboro, or in the event of expansion 
of existing industries, and we find that we are unable to provide the 
additional expansion in service. 

We are told that one of our major industries in Hillsboro could be 
greatly expanded today if we were able to furnish the additional 
capacity of water necessary to their expanded operation. 

Senator Dovecias. Would it be proper to inquire what this industry 
is? 

Mr. Wane. Paul Bros. Glass factory. 

We are considering now the possibility of a bond issue for the 
emergency repair and expansion of our municipal water filtering and 
yumping plant, although we know that such an issue will be unpopu- 
fe with the voters, who are already carrying about as large a tax 
burden as they can stand. 

Another thing which is noticeable to me as a city official, is the large 
amount of unemployment and the great number of workers who are 
forced to drive from 25 to 100 miles, or more, round trip every day in 
order to obtain employment in coal mines or factories away from 
Hillsboro and Montgomery County. 

In addition to those who have been forced to commute or to leave 
permanently to find employment, we have a large number of currently 
unemployed, many of whom are constantly besieging council members 
for employment by the city on its various construction and mainte- 
nance projects. 

I am informed by the president of the International Hodcarriers’ 
Union, Laborers’ Local 1084, that in 1953 the local had a membership 
of 112, most of whom were gainfully employed during most of the 
year, and that because of the general economic downturn, there are 
only 67 members in the local today, and the unemployment situation 
is very serious. I am told further, that only 8 of the 67 men are em- 
ployed and that 4 of them are employed permanently by one of the 
utilities, while the other 4 are only temporarily employed, doing con- 
struction work. 

I am very glad to say that it now appears that businessmen, city 
officials, laborers, and farmers through the Hillsboro-Litchfield area 
are beginning to think alike and to realize that ours is a community 
problem which was brought on largely by circumstances peculiar to 
this area. 

More than a dozen mines have been mined out or closed for reasons 
of obsolescence during my lifetime, and that only the Crown Mine, at 
Farmersville, is operating. Many of the younger miners have been 
forced to commute to other mines located many miles away, or to em- 
ployment in the East St. Louis-Granite City-Alton area at the large 
steel companies, refineries, and manufacturing concerns. 

A great many from Hillsboro and Litchfield work regularly at the 
mines in Pana or Taylorville, or in manufacturing concerns in Spring- 
field, a driving distance of 30 to 50 miles away. Because our problem 
is similar throughout this area, the solution must lie in the joint ef- 
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forts of all of us to improve our lot, and I want go to on record at this 
meeting in offering my help, both officially and personally, to the 
common cause of the dozen or more towns in the Hillsboro-Litch- 
field trade area. It is my understanding that city officials and mem- 
bers of the Hillsboro Chamber of Commerce are expending great ef- 
forts to obtain the location of a major Federal institution for their 
community, and I want to offer them every bit of help possible in ob- 
taining it, because I realize that the time is past when rivalry between 
the two towns Is not warranted. 

What will be good for Litchfield will probably also benefit Hills 
boro to some degree, and vice versa. For many years past, Litchfield 
and Hillsboro have been bitter rivals in high school athletic contests, 
and a great amount of hard feeling has arisen uselessly between the 
2 towns, which has prevented the full cooperation of the 2 communities 
in furthering their common interest. I hope that the citizens of both 
towns can lay aside these rivalries and pull together in obtaining the 
closest cooperation in obtaining new iibinaeies and in furthering the 
economic, social, and cultural development of our entire area. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask citizens of Litchfield to stand ¢ 

May I ask the citizens of Hillsboro to stand ? 

i wish you would stay standing, citizens of Litehfield. Would the 
citizens of Hillsboro move over here, please? Please stay standing. 
Would you move over here? Will the citizens of Litchfield stand ¢ 

I am going to ask the citizens of Hillsboro to shake hands. 

Mr. Hanafin, aren't you willing to shake hands? 

Mr. Hanartin. Certainly. 

Senator Doveras. I think we performed some function to get the 
citizens of these two communities to shake hands with each other. I 
hope they buried the hatchet, and not in their skulls. I think it is 
great when you get these two communities to cooperating together. 

Mr. Wane. We have many of the natural resources required to 
attract both large and small industries, with large bodies of coal 
lands, many of the finest railroads and highways in the country, and 
an abundance of standby electrical power. We particularly need to 
join hands in alleviating the water shortage which prevents any indus 
try from investing large sums for plants in our towns. 

We know that a survey by the Illinois Planning Commission and 
University of Illinois was made many years ago which determined the 
feasibility of creating a large reservoir between Hillsboro and Litch 
field by damming up Shoal Creek at Panama, and which could fur- 
nish water to all of the smaller towns surrounding. Such a reservoir 
could be relatively inexpensive in cost, if the towns were able to jointly 
borrow the necessary funds from the Federal Government on a long- 
term basis. 

We feel sure that the money could be repaid from water revenues. 
Such a reservoir would be twice the size of Lake Springfield and 
about five times the size of Lake Decatur, and would provide a tre 
mendous area of resort sites, as well as for industrial and municipal 
water supply. Members of the commercial association inform me 
that such a lake will be necessary in order to attract a sizable industry 
to either Hillsboro or Litchfield. 

Senator Dovexas. I notice that Litchfield is proposing that instead 
of Hillsboro having a separate water reservoir and Litchfield having 
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a separate water reservoir, that the two towns combine together and 
have one jointly. 

Mr. Kennedy, do you hear that? 

Mr. Kennepy. Senator, I think that this thing has been discussed 
by the Litchfield Chamber of Commerce, and a meeting has even been 
proposed between the two associations. We have not gotten around 
to talking about it yet, but I think I am in a position that we will meet 
Hillsboro more than half way on any joint effort that we want to make. 

Senator Doveras. You will meet them at Schram City? Is that it? 

Mr. Wane. Of course, farmers would be greatly benefited by such 
a project through improvement in the rain cycle in the area, and as a 
supply during periods of drought. The water table would undoubt- 
edly be raised for miles around. 

In closing, may I say that we will continue to hope for the passage 
of S. 2663, because we see the real and practical need for such a pro- 
gram on which communities such as ours may rely for help in reliev- 
ing unusually economic distress, and which help is available nowhere 
else. 

Senator Doueias. Mr. Wade, does this statement represent your 
opinion too? 

Mr. Wape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueias. Have you studied Senate bill 2663 ? 

Mr. Wane. Briefly. 

Senator Doveras. Are you in favor of its general provisions? 

Mr. Wane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. You realize, of course, that these are not gifts 
that are proposed, but industrial loans? 

Mr. Waope. I believe that the Litchfield gentleman expressed that 
the towns first should fight their own battle, and if they need help, 
we should be able to obtain it from a Federal fund. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 

I think it would be well to have the Hillsboro people testify at one 
time, and Mr. Lawrence Truitt, who is an automobile dealer or Mr. 
Earnest Tuthill, who is assistant superintendent of schools, one of the 
gentlemen come forward. 

Mr. Truitt, are you willing to shake hands with the Litchfield 
people? 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE TRUITT, AUTO DEALER, 
HILLSBORO, ILL. 


Mr. Trutrr. We were almost partners, once. 

Senator, I have a statement, but in order to conserve time and to 
possibly not have some repetition here, I will give it to the secretary, 
but I do want to reminisce about this industrialization, a little bit, in 
Hillsboro. I am a past president of the Hillsboro Commercial Asso- 
ciation. I have been on the board of directors and chairman of the 
industrial committee. 

We have three plants in Hillsboro that are absolutely our backbone, 
and that is the Eagle Pitcher Co., the American Zine Co., and Paul 
Bros. Then we have a small Hillsboro foundry which was obtained 
a few years back by the efforts of some of the community, I believe 
in 1952. The community brought a company down from Chicago 








we 
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and we built a building of just a little over 200 by 100, a little over 
20,000 square feet. We donated about $20,000 toward the cost of 
building that building. We then carried real estate notes at 3 percent 
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for 20 years on the balance. 

That was to get employment for some 40 or 50 people. At times 
it has been a little higher than that. I do want to tell you that the 
interest and the payments have been met promptly. We are very 
grateful for that additional employment. 

Senator Doveias. The company is still there ¢ 

Mr. Trerrr. The company is still there and still operating. 

We have a dress manufacturing company there, and the people of 
our community, some of the people, I think 15 to be exact, bought this 
building several years ago, and sold it to these people on contract for 
deed. That too has been paid out. However, the latter was leased 
to another concern and it became necessary at one time that the people 
of this community make loans, endorse notes at the bank, to give 
them operating capital. That we have done. At one time, when 
the notes became due, there was $13,785 that the people of our com- 
munity paid. That I will report to you, is being returned to the 
people that made that investment. We have carried this thing as 
far as we can. 

We have done everything we could to help ourselves. The thing 
though that has been very disheartening was that a member of a 
group that attempted, during the past 2 years, to get the Olin-Mathie- 
son Co. to locate their Hillsboro plant in Hills boro, we knew it was 
going to be difficult to get that plant, inasmuch as we were not on 
a river and did not have a river. 

We did not get encouragement until such time as one of the members 
of this committee found that there was a survey made of the Shoal 
Creek area, which was made in the State pl: inning committee in the 
mid thirties, showing that a huge reservoir was possible between 
Hillsboro and Litchfield, and south down to Panama. 

Shoal Creek could be dammed there and it would make a lake 
that would be about twice the size of Lake Springfield. When these 
people could-see that water possibility, then they became interested. 
We had no way to finance that lake for them; it was going to be up 
to them, principally. They did not have the right of eminent domain, 
and they were in some difficulty. Had we h: id some W ay to provide 
them with water in the quantities that they wanted, I do not think 
there is any question but what we could have secured that industry. 
It, as you well know, left the State. 

We had no one that we could turn for help on that. We tried 
every source that there was possible. We got a lot of help on it: the 
railroad companies came through beautifully. They gave us attrac- 
tive rates and had we been able to secure that industry, Senator, this 
hearing would not have been necessary here today, because this com- 
munity would have been taken care of. 

At one time, their estimate was to employ a total of 15,000 people, 
and we had an estimate from Mr. Williams that that number of people 
would be available for them. 

If we could only have secured that industry, even though it was 
later reduced in size, it still would have taken us out of all our trouble. 


It is for that reason that we are here today, because sometime again 
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that opportunity will present itself, and if we are in no better shape 
than we were in the past 2 years, we still will lose another one. If 
we have ample water, I think our problem would be solved. 

I do feel that this should be a deal that both Hillsboro and Litch- 
field is interested in, because there are two forks to Shoal Creek and 
if you dam Shoal Creek at Panama, you will back the water from 
that lake right up to their pumphouse in one fork, and the other fork, 
back it up to Route 16 at Hillsboro. 

I think that that would solve a lot of problems. We do need some 
help and we will need some help to get that done. 

I notice in reading the digest of S. 2663 that, where you say assist- 
ance to public facilities, that you say administrator or director to 
make studies of these with the advice of an advisory committee, can, 
by loans or grants, initiate programs of public facilities with or with- 
out their States and municipal organizations. 

There again, if we had something in the line of a grant to help with 
this first cost, I think the balance of it could be handled through bonds, 
either financed jointly by Hillsboro and Litchfield, and frankly, we 
need additional water too. Or, it could be underwritten by some 
manufacturer that would come and agree to use that water. 

We think that it is sound. However, I do want to say this. 

Senator Doveras. May I interject a minute? 

Mr. Trutrt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueas. You know that some of the legal difficulties in this 
way have been brushed aside by the passing of the conservation law 
by the Illinois Legislature, which permits localities to conform a 
conservation district so that you can create a new governmental unit 
which could then deal with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Trurrr. We know that, but we also know that you have to have 
the revenue in sight to meet the bonds before you can sell the bonds. 

Senator Dovenas. That is correct. 

Mr. Trurrr. We had been into that thing, even to the point of asking 
the Olin-Mathieson people to underwrite and guarantee the revenue, 
sufficient to meet these bonds. 

I feel that if there is anything they can do to help us, we will ap- 
preciate it. There is one thing, after hearing the testimony of Mr. 


Johnson that I do want to say, Senator, thank God we live in Hills- 
boro. 


Senator Dovetras. Mr. Tuthill. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST TUTHILL, PRINCIPAL, HILLSBORO 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. Turuiti. My name is Ernest Tuthill. I am yenenen) of the 


Hillsboro High School. I have held that position 
have lived in the Hillsboro community for 11 years. 

The information I have is concerning the boys and girls who have 
graduated from the Hillsboro High School and some of the things 
that concern them while they are in the high school. 

During the last 10 years, about 97 percent of the pupils who left 
our high school and finished 4 years of college, left the Hillsboro 
community to seek employment. 

Senator Dovetas, Ninety-seven percent ? 


or 2 years, and 
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Mr. Tutnu., That finished 4 years of college left the Hillsboro 
community for employment. 

Senator Doveras. Only 3 out of every 100 stayed?! 

Mr. Turniy. That had a college education; yes, sir. 

There have been little or no employment opportunities for these 
people in the immediate area. About 80 percent of the students who 
dropped out of college with less than 4 years of college, have also left 
the Hillsboro area. 

Senator Doveras. Only 1 of 5 stayed ¢ 

Mr. Turum., Yes, sir. 

That is the ones with less than 4 years. About 60 percent of the 
yupils who actually finished high school and had no college training 
eft the Hillsboro area for employment. 

Senator Dove.as. That is 2 out of 5 of this group stayed ¢ 

Mr. Turniiy. Yes, sir. 

The class of 1953 had 90 graduates; 30 are still in college or in 
higher education of some sort. Fourteen girls are married; 9 boys 
are in the service; 18 are employed outside of Hillsboro; 19 are em 
ployed in the community. 

The class of 1954 of the Hillsboro High School, graduated 99 pupils. 
Of this number, 27 percent left the Hillsboro area for jobs; 28 percent 
are still in schools of higher learning or in military service; 15 per- 
cent, which are girls, are married. Only 30 percent of the class re- 
mains in the Hillsboro community; most of them have jobs. How- 
ever, at least three are as yet unemployed from that group. 

The class of 1955 graduated May 31, 1955. There were 105 pupils 
in that class. Of that number, 21 have gone from Hillsboro to seek 
employment; 35 are in schools of higher learning or military service; 
12 percent of the girls are married. I mean, 12 percent of the class of 
girls are married, some live in the Hillsboro community with their 
husbands; most have moved away for their husband’s employment. 
‘Ten percent are as yet unemployed. There are about 22 percent em- 
ployed in the Hillsboro area, from that class, 

The class of 1956, that is the present senior class, has 105 seniors. 
This class entered our high in September 1952 with 130 freshmen ; 25 
have dropped from school. Of these 25,9 moved from the community 
because of change in family employment; 7 quit to go to work; 6 
girls are married. There is no information concerning the remainder 
of the drops. 

The class of 1957, the present junior class, they are still in school; 
125 pupils. They entered high school in 1953 with 151 freshmen. 
Twenty-five have dropped from school since then. Out of this 25, 
16 left the community with their parents, because of employment rea- 
sons; 5 of the girls are married. Information concerning the rest. 
is not available. 

The class of 1958, which is the present sophomore class, has 145 
pupils now. They entered school in September 1954 with 160 fresh- 
men; 15 have dropped. Nine of this 15 left because of family employ- 
ment elsewhere; 3 girls are married. The other three, information is 
not available. 

The class of 1959, which are the freshmen at the present time, en 
tered September 1955. There were 156. Four have already dropped 
from school. Of this 4, 1 went to work on his parents’ farm: 2 moved 
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because of employment reasons; and the other became 16 years of age, 
dropped out of school and is unemployed. 

The Hillsboro Community District No. 3 has an area of 230 square 
miles, assessed valuation of $27,723,000, with 2,200 pupils. That 
leaves an assessed valuation behind each pupil of $13,640, which is a 
rather low assessed valuation for a financial situation of a school 
system such as ours. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Did you say in the figures that you have given that the Hillsboro 
community is becoming one of middle-aged and older people with not 
many young people from 20 to 40 years of age? 

Mr. Turn. It seems that way. However, the school population 
has been increasing. 

Senator Doveras. I am not speaking of those under 20, but the 
group from 20 to 40. 

Mr. Turn. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Turnitin. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. We now come to representatives of the other 
communities in the area. 

Mr. Droste, city attorney of Mount Olive. 

Mr. Droste. Senator Douglas, the facts which I have were given to 
me last night, and I am wondering if there is any objection if I ask one 
of the other members of the committee, if he might sit beside me, so 
that we can giveyou the facts as we have them. 

Senator Dove.as. No; not at all. We would be glad to have you. 

Mr. Droste. I would like to ask Mr. Truitt a personal question. 
Which one of those forks goes to Mount Olive? 

Mr. Trurrr. We are going to dig you a canal. 

Senator Doveias. Would you identify yourself for the record, and 
also the gentleman who is with you. 


STATEMENT OF ELMER H. DROSTE, CITY ATTORNEY, 
MOUNT OLIVE, ILL. 


Mr. Droste. I might say in the beginning, Senator, that we have 
this statement prepared. I think in Mount Olive we are a little bit 
different than the areas which you will find here in Hillsboro and 
Litchfield. 

The gentleman sitting to my right is Martin Luecht, who is presi- 
dent of Local Union No. 549, Fraternal Hodcarriers Union & Labor 
Union of America. 

My name is Elmer H. Droste. I have been a resident of Mount 
Olive all of my life. 

Mount Olive, IIl., is located in the southeast corner of Macoupin 
County. It is traversed by three railroads, the Wabash, the Illinois 
Central, and the Litchfield & Madison, and U. S. Highway Route 66 
is at its west door. 

It has a population of 2,400 at this time, which is 1,103 less than its 
population in 1920 and 1921. 

This town was incorporated in 1874. Since that date, we were an 
industrial city. I use the word “were” because since 1951 we are no 
longer designated as such, since the coal industry has been terminated. 
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I told you that Mount Olive was incorporated in 1874 and that was 
the year when our first coal mine commenced its operations. Quickly 
in turn, other mines were sunk: No. 10 within the city limits of Mount 
Olive in 1878; Anchorage mine just south of the city limits in 1880; 
No. 8 in 1882; Madison coal mine just north in 1887, and what we call 
the big mine, mine No. 15, about 1 mile west of Mount Olive, LIL, in 
1904. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that of all these mines above 
listed, none are in operation at this time. Some of the mines are 
classified as being “worked out” while the others shut down because the 
cost of operation was far greater than their tonnage or output could 
be sold for. 

From the year of its incorporation, it was a coal-mining center, so 
it was natural that the people who migrated to our city were coal 
miners. 

Let me say now that we are proud to say that we have in our com- 
munity all nationalities, who live with each other without difficulty, 
and who try to be neighborly at all times. It is no wonder then, that 
since coal mining was the industry in Mount Olive, and since it con- 
tinued to be until 1951, that everyone who came to Mount Olive or 
lived in Mount Olive, had someone in their family or a relative work- 
ing with the “black gold.” 

Under these circumstances, it is natural, is it not, that since this was 
our only industry, that as our young men graduated from high 
school, who were unable to attend college, they would seek employment 
in our coal mines. The opportunity of work was there for them, and 
because of this, few learned any other trade that would give them 
specialty in another work, 

In 1933, with the economical situation as it was in the United States, 
our mines worked but little. Some of them shut down completely. 
Those men who worked in the mines and those men who were now 
graduated from our high school who were ready to take their place in 
this industry, could not find work here or any other place. This situ- 
ation existed until World War II. Our mines began immediately to 
work. The coal miners who had been doing odd jobs, or who were on 
WPA, immediately went back to the mines to work. The young men 
who did net enter the service, also found employment there. 

Sad it was when these men returned from the war, that they found 
that mechanization had been so increased in the operation of the coal 
mines, that the big mine, mine No. 15, which at one time employed 800 
men, was not getting almost the same output of coal daily with less 
than 364 men. 

Almost every available man was employed in the coal mines in 
Mount Olive, Il., from the day World War II began, until the year 
1947. The young men who returned from the war could not find work 
in the city limits of Mount Olive, Ill., because we had no industry. 
It was then that the citizens of Mount Olive began to be disturbed 
about the coal industry. They organized a commercial club and an 
industrial association, ‘the sole purpose of which was to promote the 
civic interests of the community and to do everything possible to bring 
industry to this community. 

Money was collected from all of the people in this community. 
Approximately $20,000 was raised. From these efforts, there came to 
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this city the Slide Rule Scale & Engineering Co., which is now known 
as the Acu-Rule. Later the Mount Olive Industrial Association was 
dissolved and a new organization known as the Mount Olive Develop- 
ment Association was organized. This association was able to bring 
to Mount Olive, the Hano Co., which is located about 1 mile south of 
Mount Olive, Il. 

In addition, we have one other civic organization in town known as 
the chamber of commerce. With the members of the Mount Olive 
Development Association and the chamber of commerce, we feel that 
the interests of the city of Mount Olive are in capable hands. 

Senator Doveias. Have you joined with Bentd and Gillespie, with 
their association, or is your association separate ¢ 

Mr. Droste. At the present time, we are separate. I might say, 
Senator, that we felt that we are in the wrong area; that our associa- 
tion should be over in Benld, Gillespie, Staunton, because the things 
that exist there, all those people were coal miners. That is what we 
were in Mount Olive. We felt that we should be in that area, and I 
have told that to Mr. Brown the other day, but he felt that since we 
had been directed to report here, that our association should come in 
separately. 

Senator Doveias. What I was speaking of, has your development 
association mingled with their development association ¢ 

Mr. Droste. We have not as yet; no, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. I see. 

Mr. Droste. At the present time, we have in our town but two indus- 
tries: one, the Acu-Rule, which employs 25 people and which has 75 
applications on hand; and two, the Hano Co., who employ 15 persons, 
with 170 applications on hand. All of these applications are from 
persons who live in Mount Olive, III. 

It is interesting to note that many industries and manufacturing 
agencies have written our organizations for references regarding the 
city of Mount Olive. Most all of them require floorspace, far greater 
than any building which we have in our city. At present, we have 13 
vacant buildings; most of them in need of repair and all of them too 
small to accommodate a manufacturing plant. 

What, then, has become of the young people of Mount Olive, who 
have graduated since the last mine shut down, and those coal miners 
who were physically qualified to do labor and who, by necessity, must 
arn a living since they have not reached the age of 65 years, when 
they are eligible for a pension from the industry with which they 
worked and social security ¢ 

This is what has happened to the boys and girls who have graduated 
from the Mount Olive High School between 1950 and 1955: 

In these 6 years, there have been 229 high-school graduates. Of 
these 229, 27 boys, or 11.8 percent, are in college. Fifteen girls, or 
6.54 percent, are in college. 

Ten boys, or 4.25 percent, are working in Mount Olive. Forty-six, 
or 28.08 percent, girls are are in Mount Olive. Of these 46 girls, 
5, or 10.86 percent, have married boys who work on farms. Seven, or 
15.22 percent, have married boys who are working in Mount Olive. 
Sixteen, or 34.8 percent, have married boys who are working away 
from home. Twelve, or 26.08 percent, have married boys who are 
commuting from Mount Olive to other destinations for work. One, 
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2.17 percent, Is married to a boy in the armed service, and 5, o1 
10.87 percent, have not married but are just staying at home. 

Twenty-six boys, or 11.35 percent, are commuting to and from work. 
One girl, or 0.42 percent, is commuting to and from work. 

Thirty- -three boys, or 14.41 percent, are working and living away 
from home, and 44 girls, ov 19.25 percent, are working and staying 
away from home. 

Twenty-seven boys, or 11.8 percent, are in the Armed Forces. 

Of the 229 students, 1 of this group was killed in an accident. 

The coal mines during their operation in Mount Olive, IIL, were 
serviced by the Illinois Central, the Litchfield & Madison, and Wabash 
Railroads until about 1940. At that time, there were no longer coal 
mines serviced by any of the railroads, excepting the Wabash Railroad. 

When our last mine shut down, it was necessary for the Wabash 
Railroad, who handled all of the coal mined from these mines, to dis 
charge 7 persons who were car cleaners, 6 persons who repaired 
them, a yardmaster who directed them, a telegraph operator, 1 bill 
clerk, and 4 section men; making a total of 20. In other words, 20 men 
who were from this vicinity who were e mployed by the Wabash Rail- 
road had to seek work elsewhere. 

These are the facts with reference to 3 coal mines which employed 
a great portion of the people who worked in Mount Olive, Ll. as of 
March 15, 1941. 

Hoosier mine No. 5 closed on March 15, 1941. At that time they had 
approximately 155 men at work. 

Mine No. 15 closed officially on April 26, 1951. At that time they 
had approximately 364 men employed. 

Of these 2 mines, the greatest percentage of workers were from 
Mount Olive, III. 

The last mine within the vicinity of Mount Olive, Ill., known as 
mine No. 7, closed on August 1, 1951, with approximately 100 men 
employed at the time of closing. 

At one time this mine had 650 employees. 

It is easy, then, to understand that it became necessary for the men 
who formerly worked with the “black gold” that they and their sons 
must seek employment outside of the area of Mount Olive, IIL 

Since we can find only industry along the Mississippi River and 
Springfield, I11., it became a necessity for the citizens who needed em- 
olesdlant to find work in the various industries in those areas. 

Senator Doveias. You would suggest that these be put in the 
record / 

Mr. Droste. Yes; just as they have been written. I do want to say 
one thing, and that is the following: 

When our last mine shut down, it was necessary for the Wabash 
Railroad to discharge 20 men. Then I would like to incorporate the 
other statements and go back to these remarks. 

The statement that I made just now, all of these men were coal 
miners, or the sons of coal miners, who have not reached the age where 
the employment that they had gave them a pension, or they are not 
on social security. 

We find now that there are approximately 367 men working with 
AOS, Shell Oil, Standard Oil, Granite C ity Steel, Allis-C halmers, 
a few at the coal mines at Pana, Livingston, Farmersville, O'Fallon, 
others with McDonald Aircraft, Western Union, and miscellaneous 
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construction jobs which are being had in the various industrial areas 
along the Mississippi River. 

In the city of Mount Olive, Ill, there is Local Union No. 549 
Fraternal Hodecarriers Building and Common Laborers Union of 
America, This organization is affiliated with the Illinois State Fed- 
eration, representing 12 counties, Southwestern Illinois District 
Council B13. 

The peak membership of this organization was 128 men. The 
present membership is 108 men. Of these 108 men, 35 are unemployed, 
6 part time employed, 1 regularly employed, 17 unable to work, and 
49 seeking other employment. 

Now, I think, Senator, we might conclude the rest of the statement. 
That is not my statement, but it was a statement presented to me by 
Rev. Eugene Guenther, the pastor of the Immanuel Lutheran Chure h 
of Mount Olive, IIL, which, I think, is very important. Without 
religions in the city, we are absolutely lost, and I think the statement 
that he makes is quite important. 

Senator Doveias. Would you like to read it ¢ 

Mr. Drosre. I would like to; yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Proceed. 

Mr. Drosrer. Our parish comprises 405 adult members. Of this 
number, 69 are employed away from home. A breakdown of this 
figure reveals that 39 are employed in areas from 25 to 50 miles from 
Mount Olive, 30 are employed in areas from 4 to 20 miles from Mount 
Olive. In this group of 69, we have 32 of whom we can be reasonably 
sure that they will remain in Mount Olive; they own their homes 
and have family ties, and so forth. The remaining 27 will, in time, 
leave our city. They will leave when they can find a home nearer to 
their place of employment, or when their parents have passed away, 
or upon marriage. 

In our parish we have 90 persons who are 65 or older. The majority 
of these people are no longer employed. 

The majority of our young people leave Mount Olive upon being 
graduated from high school or college, because they cannot find work 
here. As a result, we are a parish of older people: we believe that if 
this trend continues, it will become increasingly difficult to support 
and maintain the many services we now render to the community and 
to the church at large. 

Senator, I would like to submit the rest of it as it is written. Ihave 
5 copies for your committee, and I want you to know that we are 
deeply grateful for the privilege of appearing before you. 

We feel that the bill is a good one. I am like most people I think 

we should help ourselves some. We certainly have tried that, but we 
are in an unusual situation, in that our total industry was coal min- 
ing, and unless we do have industry there, there is not any question; 
as you can see, in 1920 we had 3,503 people; now we have 2.424. I think 
that is the exact figure. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. That was very construc- 
tive testimony. 

Do you wish to add anything? 

Mr. Lurcntr. Well, Senator, it was mentioned by other communities, 
the water shortage. I mentioned that to a group at a meeting at 
Gillespie just the other day. 
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In Mount Olive, of course, I am affiliated with the labor organiza 
tion. In 1952 or 1953, when the highway from Staunton to Litchfield 
was built, when the road was in construction, | was a member of the 
city council in Mount Olive, and promised the Groves Co. the water 
necessary for the building of the highway. 

After about a week or so of construction, we had to back out on this 
agreement, because of our water shortage. It was in danger for the 
consumption of the people in Mount Olive. 

I just wanted to show that the water situation in Mount Olive is the 
same all over. 

Senator Doveias. Would this proposed lake which the Hillsboro 
people suggested help you in Mount Olive? 

Mr. Lurcur. I do not think so. 

I wish Mr. Droste would have stayed here and would have com 
mented on that. I think in the figure, I feel like Mr. Droste does, that 
our affiliation should be with the Benld, Staunton, and Gillespie group. 
We are in that congressional district. We are in Macoupin County. 

Senator Dovucias. You have Highway 66 separating you ¢ 

Mr. Lvuecutr. Yes; but our conditions are mutual. We have the 
same conditions in our town that we have at Gillespie, Staunton, and 
Mount Olive, and I do believe that in the near future, we can cite a 
proposed lake, a lake situation just about the same as at Litchfield. 

Senator Dovcuas. In other words, you are going to look westward, 
not eastward ¢ 

Mr. Lurcur. I think that is the thing; yes. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lurcur. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doueias. Mr, Otto Rau, village clerk of Sorento. 


STATEMENT OF OTTO RAU, VILLAGE CLERK, SORENTO, ILL. 


Mr. Rav. My name is Otto Rau. As village clerk, I represent 
the village of Sorento, Ill. 

Our village was founded in 1882. The population survived the 
water problem 71 out of the 74 years. However, the last 3 years the 
water situation has been critical. Our homes are located on lots from 
25 to 50 feet wide. Those of us that have modernized our homes 
find that a cistern, a dug well, and a septic tank, all on one lot, are 
causing a most unsanitary and unhealthy condition, more so when 
the neighbor on either side has a similar condition. The result: 
polluted water. 

Senator Doveias. You haven’t got such small lots. 

Mr. Rav. You should have a small town with large lots? 

For the past 3 years, about one-half of the population has been 
buying water. Our public school has water hauled twice a week from 
Livingston, Ill., a distance of 12 miles. Well in the community that 
have never been known to go dry, are dry and staying dry. In those 
wells, that still serve their owners, the water level has dropped several] 
feet. 

The village has one public well. Farmers for a time were coming 
into town and hauling water out of this well in truckloads for their 
cattle. This finally had to be stopped as the well was pumped dry 
and was depriving the village people of water. 
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The village attempted to find water in 1945, and again in 1955. 
Holes were drilled as far as 4 miles in different directions from 
Sorento, but no water was found. In a full two-page report, the 
State water division and the Stage geogolical a division, after 
explaining the ground formations and underground mineral condi- 
tions of our area, ended their report with these few discouraging 
words: 

The possibilities of obtaining a municipal ground water supply at Sorento are 
very poor. 

A report such as this dims our hopes beyond imagination. 

Sorento is a former coal-mining town. The present population of 
840 is about one-half what it was in 1913. We have almost as many 
aged people here as young people. At one time, we had a creamery, 
an ice-cream plant, and up to 3 years ago, the Ohio Oil Co. had a 
pumping station located here which employed about 30 men. Modern 
methods closed the station and the buildings were leveled with bull- 
dozers, leaving a vacant field. Most of the 30 employees moved out 
of town to seek employment elsewhere. Since the pumping station 
closed, there as been no industry in this town. 

Every time a couple moves from the village, usually, they leave a 
parent behind. These parents settled here, helped to build the town, 
watched it grow, and want to spend their remaining years in the 
town they helped build. Instead, they are seeing it deteriorate as the 
years go by. 

As village clerk, I receive dozens of letters each year from industries 
wanting to locate. Heading the list on each questionnaire is “water 
supply”, and each time we have missed again a chance for industry. 

Ninety percent of our working population are forced to drive from 
80 to 140 miles per day to and from work. Unemployment at the pres- 
ent is at a high level. 

This situation critically affects our schools and churches. We have 
five churches in the village, and not too many years back all had a 
large attendance, and today not one church can really afford a minister. 

We, at one time, had 14 grocery stores, a bank, and a building and 
loan office. Today no bank, no building and loan office, and only three 
grocery stores. High school graduates have to live away from home 
in order to find work. This creates a hardship on the part of the 

arent, the family, and the person himself. At the present time, we 
rave several vacant homes due to the fact that the families had to move 
out of town to seek employment. There are quite a number of homes 
for sale. 

Two railroads go through our town, the Nickel Plate and the Burl- 
ington, thus making Sorento an ideal location for any industry. 

f only we had the water, our local doctor would build a hospital 
here. He cannot without water. 

I personally believe had Olin Industries known and seen a true 
picture of the situation in this part of Illinois, the employment, health, 
and happiness they would have brought to thousands of people in 


this community, they would have changed their minds about locating 
their plant elsewhere. 


Senator Dove.as. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Rav. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator Dovaias. We appreciate vour coming. 
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Mr. Rav. We want to thank you, again. We met you 2 years ago; 
you gave us some of your time in Springfield. We are very grateful 
to you. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you. 

We have a representative of the State federation of labor. We are 
very glad to welcome here Mr. Walter A. Gibling, who is also general 
representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen of America. 

Vould you like to make a statement ! 

Mr. Gisiine. Senator, I haven’t a prepared statement and my re- 


marks will be few. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER A. GIBLING, GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD CARMEN OF AMERICA 


It has been pointed out here that in one instance the number of rail- 
road men that are laid off each time, there is a recession due to the 
coal mines or factories closing up. There was one remark that kind 
of brought that to my attention, as to whether adding the unemploy- 
ment relief to our people is going to make wards out of them. 

I believe that our Government has spent considerable money on 
displaced persons from Europe, without realizing the number of DP’s 
that we have here in America. I would say taking care of the DP’s 
was wonderful, but let’s look around right in our own backyard and 
take care of our own DP’s. 

We had a case in Mount Vernon; a carshop closed down. It just 
put men out of work and no provisions made in an agricultural com- 
munity where they could not turn to something else. When you say 
something abcut a training program, it was approached during the 
war. These people right in Mount Vernon, none without too much 
trouble, were able to convert the work from freight work into marine 
"a such as barges and so forth, and I believe they did a very good 
job. 

What happens to some of these people? They say so many of them 
are leaving here; maybe they come up to Chicago. 

I believe the Senator is pretty familiar with the housing situation 
up there, probably more so that I, and he knows what happens to 
those poor souls that try to fit up in a place there. Certainly the 
housing conditions right now are very bad. 

I say I did not prepare a statement. We are interested in what 
happens to our members here and especially what happened in south- 
ern HMinois, to our Mount Vernon shop and, as has been pointed out, 
at each individual place when the mines close, there is a recession. 
That means fewer railroad men. Right over here, the CE & I is mov- 
ing a shop out and combining the forces up at Springfield. There is 
just another case to add to what is taking place right here. 

I certainly appreciate the Senator for giving me this much time. 
He has been very generous to us on other railroad problems and I 
believe that things will be all right now, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Dove as. Thank you very much, Mr. Gibling. 

Is the mayor of Panama here? 

A Voice. He gave you the report in the envelope. He couldn’t be 
here today. 

Senator Doveras. Does the mayor of Panama want that a part of 
the record ? 
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A Voice. Yes. He couldn’t be here today. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANK Monte, Mayor, VILLAGE OF PANAMA 


My name is Frank Monte, I am from Panama, Ill., and I am Mayor of the 
village of Panama. I operate a grocery store, and I have been connected with 
village affairs for the past 16 years. 

This village of Panama in the County of Montgomery and Bond with a popu- 
lation of 750, at one time it was 1,537. -Since our coal mine and surrounding 
mines have ‘played out, the workers here have to drive 60 or 70 miles to other 
work; and where man and wife both work, their families are not brought up 
like they should be, and even our churches are falling off. 

One of the most important things that Panama needs is water. Our citizens 
have voted for a water system, 175 yes, 6 no. We have drilled seven wells to 
locate water, but all were dry. We also have a letter from the State of Illinois, 
and they assured us that there is no underground stream in this locality. Most 
of the families have bought 8 or 9 tanks of water per year, at $6 per tank, for 
the last 3 years; and then most of this water is not for use. 

Water is what we need; the first thing they ask us when we approach a com- 
pany to come in, is have you water and no is our answer. An industry wants 
water. If we had water, industries would move in, in this place back in the 
sticks. 

Our school at one time had 629 pupils; now there are 110; and the same way 
with our churches. The public is moving out closer to their work. Seventy- 
six houses have been torn down or moved out of town, and there are still 15 
empty homes. There hasn’t been a house built here since 1923. 

A few years ago, a fire burned five store building at one time. In the last 
60 days, 2 homes have been destroyed by fire. We have a $10,000 fire truck, 
but what can you do with 500 gallons of water. 

Our roads are the worst in the State, not one inch of hard road. Every time 
there is a small rain, the creeks get out and we have to drive 25 miles out of 
our way to go to work, so we can have bread on the table for our children. 

Most of our population are common laborers. The greater part have been 
drawing unemployment insurance long as it lasts. But what will these do next 
year, since they have only worked a small number of days in 1955? Our relief 
roll is going to increase. Our relief roll is plenty hig at this time. Our people 
want to work if they can get it. 

The farmers have had 3 straight years of drought that reduced the corn 
and soybean yields to a mere 5 or 6 bushels per acre. Most of these farmers 
have been hauling water for their stock, and are still doing it today. 

Section 9-S2663 would be helpful to our area. One of the assurances of an 
adequate water supply. That bill S. 2663 be amended to help a town with 
water and sewers, where they have gone to the limit. 

For these reasons, I urge the passage of the Douglas bill, S. 2663, without 
delay. 

Senator Dove.as. Are there any other witnesses ? 

Does anyone else here wish to testify ? 

If not, I will thank you for coming. 

I do not want to hold out false hopes. I am going to try to get 
this bill passed, and to make such improvements in it as may be de- 
sirable and possible, but I think I should warn you that it is a long 
distance between the introduction of a bill and its passage by Congress. 

You have to go through committee and then out on the floor of the 
Senate to get it through the committee; then through the other 
House. There have been similar bills introduced in the House, so 
that while I have hopes and while I will do my best, it would be very 
wrong for me to give definite promises of enactment. 

I will say that the interest of this community and of this area would 
help very much, if you feel that this is the type of bill that should 
be passed. 
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I hope you will be willing to study it in more detail and be willing 
to take such individual and collective action as may seem desirable 
to you. 

There is an old Chinese saying that a journey of a thousand miles 
begins with one step, and while the road is long, we will only reach our 
destination if we move in a clear-headed and yet determined fashion. 

Thank you very much for coming. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE 
ComM™MITTEE ON LaBor AND Pcsiic WELFARE, 
Johnston City, 111. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in the John- 
ston City Community High School Auditorium, Hon. Paul H. Douglas 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Douglas. 

Also present: Roy E. James, minority staff director; Harold D. 
Brown, assistant to Senator Douglas; and Harold Rainville, assistant 
to Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dovetas. The meeting will come to order. 

This is an official hearing of the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
United States Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
consider S. 2663, which was introduced last July 28. 

Another bill was introduced in January of 1956, but it was re- 
ferred by Vice President Nixon to another committee, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which Senator Fulbright of Arkansas 
is chairman. He has not as yet scheduled hearings on that bill. 

We took testimony on S. 2663 in Washington in January, and had a 
considerable number of witnesses who appeared before us, including 
several from southern Illinois. We felt, however, that we could add 
to the usefulness of the hearings if, instead of staying in Washington, 
we went into the areas which have been effected with heavy unemploy- 
ment, and took testimony on the spot from people who otherwise could 
not have afforded the time to make the long journey to Washington. 

As you probably know, S. 2663 attempts to establish an effective 
program to reduce excessive unemployment in certain areas which have 
suffering from unemployment for a considerable period of time. 

In one section of the bill, an appropriation of $100 million is au- 
thorized, which can be loaned to assist in financing the construction 
of industrial plants or other industrial or commercial facilities, up 
to two-thirds of the cost of the construction of these private plants. 

It should be realized that this appropriation of $100 million is not 
to be a gift, but is to be a loan at a reasonable rate of interest. 

In addition, a further appropriation of $100 million is authorized 
for the construction of public Facilities in areas of heavy unemploy- 
ment. 

There is a further provision for accelerated amortization of plans 
in areas with heavy unempoyment, and an extension of the period of 
unemployment compensation for an additional 13 weeks, provided 
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that during this time, those receiving the additional benefits take train- 
ing to better fit them for jobs which may open up. ma 

I have come here with an open mind. I think I know the conditions 
that exist in this area, but I want people to feel free to express them- 
selves. If they feel that there is no need for such a bill as this, if they 
feel that conditions are improving so rapidly that further action is 
not needed, I want them to express themselves very frankly on this 
point. We want only the facts, and after all, it is only the facts 
which can stand up. aah 

We have prepared a list of 17 witnesses, and it will probably be 
necessary for us to have an afternoon hearing, as well as a morning 
hearing. I hope, however, that in view of the large number of wit- 
nesses, that they will keep their testimony to the point, and will 
diseuss the existing situation and make such discussion and criticism 
as they may think best. A 

1 am going to ask Mayor Thurmond to make the initial statement 
and present the initial material. 

Mayor Neil Thurmond. 


STATEMENT OF NEIL THURMOND, MAYOR, JOHNSTON CITY, ILL. 


Mr. Tuurmonp. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, with your 
permission, Senator, I would lke to make an acknowledgement at 
this time. Directly in front of us, you will find a group of 15 men, 
the first 7 of them are of the city council of the city of Johnston 
City. The ones following the council are the board of education. 
With them, are seated the city judge, the city attorney, and the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Directly behind them, the members of the chamber of commerce 
of Johnston City. The people in the crowd from Johnston City, 
plus these, are the ones on whose behalf I am presenting this testi- 
mony. 

On behalf of the city of Johnston City, IIl., and its approximately 
4,000 residents, as their mayor, I make reference to a bill in the Senate 
of the United States, No. 2663, known as the Depressed Areas Act. 

It is the hope of the residents of this community that this bill will 
be granted favorable consideration by this committee, the United 
States Senate, and the House of Representatives. 

It is our belief we are entitled to this consideration wherein our 
economic condition and chronic unemployment is not of our making, 
nor of our past or existing industry, as a great portion of such has 
resulted from Government programs and assistance from other sec- 
tions of the country, under various cloaks and guises, the use of 
which has greatly varied from the reported intended purpose; and 
whereby industry has moved to these developed areas by reason of 
x more profitable operation, and our labor, if remaining employed, 
have had to move accordingly. We of this community consider it 
an honor and privilege to us, for this committee to come into our 
town and witness first hand our situation. 

Johnston City is located in the north-central part of Williamson 
County, Ill., which, along with the other affected counties, is located 
in the center section of southern Illinois. Southern Illinois is gen- 
erally considered as consisting of the lower 16 counties of the State, 
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and 40 percent of the employed | in this given area resides in the coun 
ties of WV illiamson and Franklin. 

Johnston City is located in the center of this area, and with the 
possible e: xception of county seats, came into being as did nearly 
all other area towns; a result of the coal-mining boom, and resulting 
railroad lines. The coal-mining industry also greatly assisted the 
development of the county seats into the communities they once were, 
and created the potential still existing in all our communities to again 
prosper, and become an economic healthy part of Illinois and the 
United States. 

Our problem is common to all of this area, in that we need indus- 
trial employment for our ee who have been forced from the 
area, or down the economic ladder, during the past several years, 
by reason of the decline of the coal market, the lack of development 
in the coal industry, and the secondary operations relating thereto. 

Around the year 1920, we had some 14 coal mines in ‘and near 
Johnston City employing more than 2,000 men. Today, we have but 
2 mines that can be considered in our area, and which employ some 
600 men. In 1920, our population was in excess of 8,000. Today, 
we are a city of 4,000, and still on the edge of the remaining unde- 
veloped coal area in Williamson County. 

Even if this were exhausted, it would have little consequence, as 
the undeveloped coal acreage in the surrounding counties would ade- 
quately care for our population of 30 years ago. ‘The present day 
automobile and highway network have placed us all in one common 
area to where one’s place of residence is of small consideration with 
regard to travel to and from work. We presently have residents of 
Johnston C ity driving distances up to 80 miles per day for employ- 
ment. 

One would ask the question of why not move closer to the place 
of employment, which can be easily answered with another question, 
as to why the daily mileage of the commuter in the larger cities exists. 
It is of little consideration, when attention is given to the individual’s 
investment in the way of a home, family and home life, good schools 
for their children, and their community investments. Give us the 
same consideration granted other areas, wherein we may have good 
honorable industrial employment, and our problems will resolve 
themselves. 

Johnston City was once a wealthy, enterprising city; it has many 
first to its credit. We had one of the first “whiteway” street lighting 
systems in this area, the maintenance of which developed beyond our 
ability during the depressions years: this gymnasium, in which we 
are meeting today, was the first large-scale gymnasium built in this 
area, being built in 1929, with general obligation bonds. 

Our football field, to the north of this building, was the first field 
equipped with floodlighting for night games in the area: considering 
our date of incorporating as a city, we were one of the first in the area 
to avail ourselves of a water and sewerage system, which —_ ms are 
still in operation as installed, never extended or enlarged, but just 
maintained. 

The depression years sapped our financial strength on both the com 
munity and individual levels, which in turn has deprived us of many 
other required essentials of a good sound community; but we are still 
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able to show our teeth in this respect, even though on a much lower 
and limited scale. 

We took advantage of the PWA program in the late thirties in the 
obtaining of a new modern elementary school building, with our part 
financially coming from bonded indebtedness, which building today 
is a most efficient building. 

In 1946, some 80 of our residents created the sum of $28,000 to con- 
struct a $40,000 factory building, which has been in operation almost 
continuously since its completion, and has added considerably to the 
community individual income. 

Since World War LI, we, by popular vote, established the first school 
unit system in this county, sd in this area, for that matter, and still 
one of the very few now existing. In 1954 we bonded ourselves in 
the amount of $350,000 and constructed 2 new modern elementary 
school buildings, 1 in the corporate limits of the city, and the other 
at Corinth in the eastern part of the school unit. 

Just this past year, we again bonded ourselves in the amount of 
$172,000 for a permanent street surfacing and rebuilding program, 
which bonds are to be retired from our share of the State motor fuel 
tax receipts. This is the first time this has been done in this area, 
wherein all costs are coming from the city’s share of said tax. This 
work is presently being done on our main street, over which you 
traveled in coming through the city, and includes the paving of the 
street leading to this school. 

However, Senator Douglas, this is not enough to have our city on 
the level required to attract other desirable industry, and we have 
reached the saturation point with respect to our ability. It all returns 
to the fact of our lack of employment, and our people having to leave 
the community. 

Why should we sit down and permit the thousands of dollars of 
community and individual investments to continue to rot away and not 
attempt to again improve ourselves and bring back those forced to 
leave us still owning property and other worthwhile investments / 

Relief to the coal industry may not be the sole item required, as we 
are in bad need of basic industry of any type, the obtainment of which 
requires a satisfactory arrangement on such items as raw materials, 
transportation, and labor. 

We have an abundance of coal, the transportation is here, except 
water transportation, and we certainly have the labor. With just a 

ortion of consideration from Washington, this arrangement can 
. had. 

We of Johnston City endorse to the letter the Big Muddy River and 
Beaucoup canalization proposal and the Rend Lake proposal. Call 
them flood control, fish and wildlife, or anything else under which they 
may qualify and serve, but give them to us; other areas have them, and 
such development is most vital and important to the basic structure 
of this area. We are not asking for more than anyone else, just for 
our share. 

Chicago is a great city and a definite asset to the State of Illinois 
and the United States, and we appreciate their many acts of assistance 
to this area, even though they did not intend for some of them to work 
in this manner; but there are more people from Johnston City living 
in Chicago today than presently living here. They, for the most part, 
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want to return home before the age of retirement, but to do so requires 
industrial employment. 

It is most discouraging to see our high-school graduates leave for 

»arts unknown to put to work elsewhere what they have been taught 
come to walk along our streets and hear our businessmen tell of cus 
tomers leaving for employment elsewhere, to read the reports of the 
water and power superintendents listing meter disconnects for the 
same reason. There is not much argument as to the effect this has 
upon a community. 

It is true our bank deposits are higher now than in the thirties, but 
not too much, particularly so when such comparison is made in the 
more developed industrial areas. Just how much can one increase his 
savings on social-security payments, pensions, other retirement gratui 
ties, and relief? The Western Tax Council just recently released 
income requirements, including that if an individual re« eived $5,000 
in 1939 he must receive $12,050 today to stay in the same place. With 
our present conditions, just where does this leave us? 

With respect to Senate bill 2663, I have two additions to suggest : 

1. It is common knowledge that the United States Government is 
the largest customer of industry. As an example, what would happen 
to the Los Angeles-Long Beach area of California if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should decide to stop building airplanes? The same is true 
with nearly all industrial areas of this county. 

So then why could not the large manufacturers of Government 
items be told that if they want the Government contracts they could 
have such business if they would go into southern Illinois or other 
depressed areas and set up their operations! This would not have to 
be a total requirement; but with one operation here and another there 
it would not be long before we would icon all we could handle. For 
if one of the large corporations could be induced to move part of its 
operation into this area, others would be sure to follow. This is a 
proven fact in the many other prosperous sections of the country. 

2. As before mentioned, we are at the financial saturation point, 
so where could we go for the necessary funds for the many items re- 
quired of us in the event we did obtain the industry we need/ May 
I suggest that a provision be included where the communities as 
municipalities, a obtain direct Government loans for the enlarge- 
ment of their water and sewerage systems; for street, alley, and side- 
walk improvements or extensions where required to facilitate the 
cael location and operation; loans to individuals for business 
and resident improvmeents, necessary to place them in position to 
care for the other phases of community life where new and adequate 
industry is obtained; loans for our schools, to better their facilities, 
and obtain much-needed equipment to care for the demands placed 
upon them by the required industrial development. 

This is our story. We approve of the present action toward grant- 
ing assistance to the solution of our problems, and we trust favorable 
and speedy results will be forthcoming. 

Respectfully submitted, K. Neil Thurmond; approved by the city 
council as indicated by their signatures, and approved by the chamber 
of commerce, as indicated by the signature of Roy W. Kirby. 

At this time, Senator, with your permission, I would like to submit 
a report from the Mayors’ Association of Southern Illinois. 
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Senator Dovctas. Very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. The Mayors’ Association of Southern Illinois was 
incorporated in the State of Illinois on November 20, 1954, with its 
registered office in the city hall in Herrin, Ill., and its registered agent 
is K. Neil Thurmond, president of the association. 

This organization is representative of the elective heads of munici- 
pal corporations from southern Illinois, south of the B. & O. Rail- 
road, on U. S. Route 50. There were many reasons for the founding 
of such an organization, primarily and most important of which is the 
bettering of our general economic condition; and to promote indus- 
trial development. for the area from a unified demand and all other 
matters relating thereto. 

At this time, Senator Douglas, I would like to acknowledge the 
yresence of the Mayors’ Association, Mayor Dave Miller of Herrin. 
Dest will you stand ? 

Dave, are there any of the other mayors here / 

Mr. Mixer. I haven’t seen them, Neil. 

Mr. Tucrmonp. We are, Senator Douglas, to my knowledge, the 
newest of any organization in this area, and the only one of this type. 
Since our first meeting in October 1954, to the present time, we have 
grown and we now have more than 60 paying, dues-paying municipali- 
ties, taking active participation through their respective mayors, who 
meet regularly and give first consideration to such matters as this 
subject today. 

Some of our southern Illinois communities realize the need of our 
overall industrial development sooner than others, and it gradually 
became evident that the authority vested in the mayor of a community 
should be united and utilized in this constructive manner. 

Consequently, we came into being through the efforts of Dave 
Miller, mayor of the city of Herrin, and Joe Williams, mayor of the 
city of Murphysboro. 

in the overall application of our economic situation and industrial 
requirements, if it is found from the efforts of the organization in 
the area, and from our own experience, that to retain our place in 
the economy of this great country we must have raw materials, labor, 
transportation, electric power, gas, and water—in regard to the raw 
materials, we still have a thousand years’ supply of coal; we have an 
abundance of clay, which is a compounded part of any raw-material 
operations, and the surface of which has hardly been touched in this 
area; we have forests, the value to industry is well known. 

We have one of the few deposits of limestone to be found anywhere, 
which is needed in many sections of the country for agricultural pur- 
poses, construction, and roadbuilding, if satisfactory transportation 
could be had. 

Our vast timber resources are now being explored. We have the 
labor, any quantity and type required for industry or construction. 
It is the type labor desired by the industry any where, and has been 
wrongly condemned by a few employees and the experiences of several 
years past. 

It is to be remembered that what may have happened years ago in a 
section or two of this area, was not represent: itive then, is not now, 
nor will it ever be. The opinion so strongly held, in other quarters, 
regarding our labor, results from the other more productive industrial 
areas, being able to cover their own sins, by overemphasizing ours. 
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Many of the labor leaders from the several and varied labor groups, 
particularly the construction crafts, have appeared before our organ) 
zation, and pledged their united cooperation and efforts to industry 
coming into this area, in any manner at their disposal, insofar as labor 
is given a fair shake. What else could be asked ¢ 

There is much industry presently operating in other areas, whose 
labor cannot meet this standard, and which condition they are aware 
of, and ready to assist us in this area, providing other matters can 
be resolved. The best recommendation for our labor is to listen to 
the testimony offered by our present industrial firms, all of whom 
will be quick to inform you, it is as we have presented, 

On transportation, we have the best in railroads, with at least a 
dozen of the country’s largest rail carriers serving the area. We have 
a well-developed system of first-class highways, which is constantly 
being improved, thanks to the State of Llinois and the Federal 
CGrovernment. 

This gives us the best in motortruck transportation, and bus con 
nections and facilities. In the more recent years, air transportation 
has been developed, possibly faster than our immediate needs may re 
quire, with cross-country air-carrier connections, and dozens of air- 
ports, both large and small, being constructed and developed in the 
area, and ever ready to expand when our requirements so demand. 

One most important method of transportation has been neglected, 
which is water, and nothing presently could be of more importance 
to this area than the proposed canalization of the Big Muddy River 
to the Rend Lake site in Franklin County, and the canalization of 
the Beaucoup Creek into the production regions of Perry County. 

It is to be remembered that for years on end, floodwater in the Big 
Muddy Basin area has caused untold millions of dollars of damage, 
to our farmlands, and rural areas, with, up till now, no interest being 
given from the Federal Government, while for years they have been 

taking ¢ are of such matters in many other areas of the country. 

It is no wonder that we show concern, when informed of the Federal 
Government’s intention of making an outright gift to the country of 
Egypt in the amount of $56 million for a dam on the Nile River, when 
we only need $30,000 to obtain for us what we so dearly need. and 
when we are a part of the United States. 

No doubt our State Department has many international problems, 
and the purpose of this gift has an honorable motive. But, after all, 
when the home fires need tending, which is more important! We 
all know the effect on a barrel of apples, with one unhealthy apple in 
the center. 

It is no wonder that we show concern, when we know of devel- 
opment and canalization of the inland waterways in northern I)linois, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. This was not done by private industry, 
and why should private industry be expected to do this for us, when 
they can go elsewhere and have free usage of such facilities, created 
and maintained by the same Government we, too, are a part of. After 
all, we have paid our share of these tremendous developments in other 
areas, and are certainly entitled to the same consideration. 

We of this organization represent that portion of the 250,000 living 
in this area that are residents of the affected municipalities, whic h 
is the greater portion, and certainly concur with the representatives 
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of those not living in our towns and villages. The mayors’ association 
endorses the canalization proposal in its entirety, as submitted to the 
United States Army Engineers in Murphysboro on February 21, and 
certainly look forward for its favorable reception, and quick real- 
ization. 

Electric power in this area has long been a questionable discussion, 
and it is our opinion that the servicing utilities will cooperate and 
provide for our increasing needs. If they should not, we will then 
insist on Government participation and development, as has been 
given in the other industrial areas. At the present time, we believe 
no power shortage exists, but the serious objection in this respect is 
the high rate structure charges for electric energy. Something must 
be done about this, but we would rather see the utilities take the initi- 
ative to make this correction. 

It is our opinion that gas service has been adequate, at least where 
necessary, and again, we have confidence in the servicing utilities to 
satisfy our reqirements, which should not be too difficult, as across this 
area, we have two of the main gas supply lines of this country. As 
in the case of electric power, if necessary gas is not made available, 
we will insist on the assistance giveri other areas. We should again 
remember, at this point, that we do have an abundance of coal, which 
should eliminate any doubt of whether enough gas is available. 

While on the subject of utilities, I believe mention of our most 
inefficient and undesirable telephone system should be made. This is 
particularly true in the areas surrounding Johnston City. Night 
after night, we are without telephone facilities, always coming back 
to life at 8 o’clock the next morning, when the regular telephone main- 
tenance man reports for work, and then gradually failing to operate 
after 6 p. m., with complete failure after 10 or 11 p. m. 

The company informs me they would set the system into operation 
if they knew it had failed, and the several times I have been able to 
contact them, this they have done. With the alltime high rate charges 
we here pay for telephone service, why should we have to get up in 
the middle of the night, drive to Marion, 6 miles’ distance, tweak in 
the door of the exchange building, tell them to come up to Johnston 
City and fix the phones, to where we can call the fire department, 
police, doctors, or ambulance. 

Our city council has refused to renew the telephone company fran- 
chise for this reason; still the company seeks the franchise, but does 
nothing about repairing or satisfactorily operating the system. Our 
telephone bills are right here every month, with a disconnect follow- 
up if it is not paid; but the rendering of the system to the operating 
condition the charges call for, does not happen. If a hearing were 
to be held on this condition, both of the buildings here would not hold 
the people wishing to testify. To be frank about the situation, it is 
pitiful and hopeless. 

Water and water storage for industry has been another stumbling 
block for us of this area; but we have made gains toward this end, 
with reference to Crab Orchard, Little Grassy, and Devil’s Kitchen 
Lakes. We are going to have more, with reference to the Rend Lake, 
which has received the wholehearted endorsement of the mayors’ asso- 
ciation. We are thinking toward the original Government-planned 
water storage, in the Lake Creek area east of Johnston City in Wil- 
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liamson County, which was surveyed and drafted at the same time 
of the Crab Orchard Lake development; a similar plan affecting the 
Pond Creek area surrounding West Frankfort in Franklin County, 
und several other such locations in our area. Saline County has tre- 
mendous possibilities, and this we want. 

There exists one phase of Federal assistance to this area, that, until 
the past 2 years, has been overlooked, and with no consideration. The 
only Government agency operating in all this area, with substantial 
physical improvements, is the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
located in Marion, Lil. 

Not too long back, we had to fight to keep the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration from abandoning this hospital, and forcing our many area vet 
erans to go into other sections for medical attention. Just why does 
the Federal Government do these things to us! The Marion Veter 
ans’ Hospital needs to be doubled in size to care for our veterans need- 
ing hospitalization and medical attention, and even this would give 
no tolerance for future potential needs. The powers that be in Wash- 
ington wanted to abandon this operation; definitely giving no consid- 
eration to our actual needs. 

Yes; we have a few post-office buildings scattered around in the 
area; but not near as many as we should have. We can think of many 
other sections of this country, having nice post-office buildings with 
much less population per municipality than here. 

The mayors’ association adopted a resolution on May 19, 1955, sup- 
porting the proposal of Representative Gray, of the 2 25th District of 
I]linois, to locate in this area, a new maximum-security Federal peni- 
tentiary, the need of which has been made known by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, and recommended by them, to be located near the 
population center of the United States, which is Olney, IIl., located 
in the northeastern part of southern Illinois. 

As you well know, we have all the requisites for this project. Rep 

resentative Gray has further proposed that a Federal mint be built 
in this area, the need for which has been made known in Washington, 
and which we sincerely support. There undoubtedly are many other 
such operations of the Federal Government for which we could qual- 
ify; they will be built somewhere. We need them here tn this area, 
and, once again, we are only asking for our part, of what other sections 
of this country have a lot of. 

The mayors’ association endorses and supports the entire Senate 
bill 2663, and any constructive amendments that may be made. We 

feel this is a step in the right direction, and hope for favorable and 
prompt action on such in the C ongress of the United States. 

We of the mayors’ association are conscious of one basic fact; that 
being the successful and profitable employment of our individual 
residents. If each wage earner is gainfully employed, and economi 
cally sound, then in turn, our businesses are successful; our cities are 
then able to render the services so charged. The communities will 
become a place of desirability and pride, rather than a place of exist- 
ence. Our churches and schools will gain their right place in our 
community life; our cultural advantages will grow and ime All 
of which places us in a well-rounded society that is associated with 
prosperity, so much enjoyed in many other sections of the United 
States; and not a section that is generally run down, with hundreds 
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of thousands of dollars in public and private improvements going to 
waste, and not in operation. 

It is to be remembered that genuinely desirable industry will locate 
in an area, not only from the standpoint of foreseeing a profitable and 

satisfactory operation, but equally sure of know ing the communities 1 m 
which their employees will reside, will render them a happy and 
enjoyable environment. 

Respectfully submitted, K. Neil Thurmond, secretary, and mayor of 
Johnston City. Approved, Dave H. Miller, mayor of Herrin, Il. 

Senator Douglas, at this time, I would like to yield just a few min- 
utes to our superintendent of schools, Mr. Carl Plinine. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very muc hy, 

Before the superintendent of school speaks I think it would be inter- 
esting if I put into the record the military supply contracts which have 
been given to labor-surplus areas. We requested that information 
from the Secretary of Defense and received a memorandum from him 
dated January 6, 1955, signed by Col. Wade M. Fisher, which lists the 
contracts requested and granted to surplus labor areas in the State 
of Illinois. 

We find that only one contract was awarded to a labor-surplus area 
in Illinois. That was in Herrin on March 13, 1952, to the amount of 
$955,000-—$956,000, So faras the Department of Defense is concerned, 
that is the only contract awarded in this area because of its being a 
labor-surplus area. 

We also asked for information from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration on the loans which had been made to this area, and under date 
of December 28, 1955, we received a letter from Mr. Wendell B. Barnes, 
Administrator, which listed the business loans which have been 
approved through November 30, 1955. 

One loan to a manufacturing company here in West Frankfort, 
manufacturing zippers, of $125,000. 

Two loans to one company in Jefferson County totaling $145,000. 

One loan of $150,000 in Macoupin County. 

One loan of $40,000 toa firm in Williamson County. 

Those seem to be the only loans provided. 

I may say that section 11 of the Senate bill 2663 has a provision 
that each department agency, or other instrumentality of the Federal 
Government, shall to the maximum practical extent procure such 
supplies and services from contractors in depressed areas. 

It is possible that that language should be tightened, but, at least, 
we try to show an awareness of this problem, and try to place some 
obligation upon Government agencies to channel contracts into 
these s areas. 

Mr. Mayor, I would like to ask you if you think it is a constructive 
or a nonconstructive act to hold hearings down here, because I under- 
stand some folks think that it should not be discussed. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Senator Douglas, I think it is very constructive 
that we have these hearings. These people in southern Illinois are 
vitally interested in this, and they definitely want you to hear our 
side of it, and take it back to Washington, so that those in the Senate 
with you may know our problems. It very definitely is constructive, 
Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL PLININC, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
JOHNSTON CITY, ILL. 





Mr. Purninc. My purpose is mostly to welcome all of you here, and 
especially to welcome Senator Douglas and his committee. 

As Mr. Thurmond said, speaking on behalf of my self and the school 
board, we welcome you here, and we are very happy to have this type 
of a meeting in this area. 

I think I can also say that we condone what Mr. ‘Thurmond has 
said, and hope that some assistance can be given to this area. 

As an educator, 1 am, of course, vitally concerned with the edu 
cation of the children in this area. I think that we are giving them 
the best education that they have ever received in this area. I am 
not tossing bouquets when I say that. 

As Mr. Thurmond mentioned, we now have a community system: 
we have two new elementary buildings, and I do believe that they 
are receiving a better educ ation than they did in previous years. We 
want to continue giving them this good education and we will do that. 

The other thing that I am vit: ally concerned with, also, is what 
happens to these students of ours after they complete high school. We 
aaa them things throughout their schooling, and especially in high 
school. They learn many things that are useful in making a living. 

In other words, we are turning out students who are ready to go 
out into the world to make their own living, but I am concerned with 
the fact that the ones who are ambitious, the ones that we need to 
keep in this area, who are the leaders, who have been the leaders 
throughout their school life, and who are going to continue to be the 
leaders in community fi Bite as a citizen, those are the people that we 
are losing to other are 

It seems that, in ~— sinabianatinins we are developing the best of our 
youth and then their services must necessarily go to some other area, 
and that area receives the benefits of our work on them throughout 
their school life. 

They do not have too many choices when they graduate from high 
school here. I have told them, especially the seniors, I encourage each 
of them to go to a university or college, or at least to some other higher 
educational institution. Many of them do; the percentage has in 
creased in the past few years, but then again, when they complete 
their education, their higher education, we have no place for them here. 
They again must go to some other area and are lost to us. 

We need these leaders in southern Illinois. I hope that the purpose 
of, or the result of, these meetings, will result in some way in a ing 
our leaders, having something for these students to go to in southern 
Illinois. 

We are not asking for a handout; all we want is the opportunity 
for these students or young people to gain employment in their own 
local community. I think that would be very well. 

At this time, I am not going into this very deeply, but I think it 
would be better coming from the members of our senior class this year. 
I think that this senior has the gift of being a very serious-minded 
person. I know that she is interested in our school, and in our entire 
community. She is that type of student, and I think that she will be 
able to give you a better idea of a student’s viewpoint on this, on 
some of these things, than having it come from me. 
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At this time, I would like to present to you one of our senior girls, 
Miss Nancy Micheli. 
Senator Dove.as. We are very glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF NANCY MICHELI, SENIOR STUDENT, JOHNSTON 
CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss Micnent. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Plininc. 

Senator Douglas, your committee, ladies and gentlemen, we are here 
today to try to find some solution to our economic difficulties. We do 
not want handouts. What we want is the right to work for our living. 
Is this wrong; I ask you? 

If it is wrong, then the purpose of this meeting has already been 
defeated. Let us take the case of our own high-school graduates, who 
are out looking for work. 

Most of them were born right here in Johnston City, or in sur- 
rounding communities. They went to first grade; they went to their 
grade school and then to high school. 
~ Here at Johnston City High School we are taught to do different 
trades enabling us to go out into the world and to share our load of 
the work, and to receive our part of the satisfaction from having a 
job that is well done. 

Here at Johnston City we will take the girls first of all. They are 
offered such courses as general business, bookkeeping, typing and 
shorthand, which will enable them to become successful secretaries 
or other officeworkers. They also have home economics offered to 
them. This will find employment for them as dietitians, cooks, or 
lhhousekeepers. 

The boys are offered auto mechanics, metalwork, woodshop, and 
drafting. They can find employment as mechanics or repairmen in 
garages, as carpenters, or to io some types of engineering. 

You can see that we are well prepared and we are willing to go out 
and get the job, and we want the job; but when we go out and ask for 
the job, then it is a totally different story. Sure, the personnel man- 
ager that introduces us, or whoever it is interviewing us, gives us 
encouragement and advice, but that is a very poor substitute for a 
good job and a weekly pay check. 

Our school employs many devices to try to encourage the students 
to make good grades, and to accomplish something while in high 
school. One of these devices is the merit system which you know is 
our own honor roll. Here are the names of all the students with a 
“B” average or more, but many students have this attitude toward 
the honor roll and try to learn something whereby to make a living. 

“Oh, what the heck,” they say, “why should I worry and rack my 
brain trying to learn all of this; all it is going to do is get me through 
high school to find myself without a job,” and no job opportunities 
in these localities. “If I do want to work, I will have to go out; I 
will have to leave my home and my family and my friends.” 

Is this the attitude that we want our children to have, and the type 
of attitude in the future for our grandchildren ? 

This is just what it will be, if nothing is done to correct the present 
situation, 
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Also to help the girl students to become better acquainted with 
office procedures, the two secretaries to Mr. Plinine, our superin- 
tendent of schools, allow some girls to come in for 1 hour each day, 
and they assist them in doing the officework. Here we do such things 
2s typing letters, running off stencils, filing, and doing straight typ- 
ing. Also, the girls who take office practice, which consists of short- 
hand and typing and office procedures, are appointed to a teacher 
and they are to do all of the secretarial work that teacher may have, 
the same as if in an office. 

All of this is done on a purely voluntary basis, and very seldom do 
you ever find anyone who refuses to do the work for the teacher to 
which she has been assigned. 

All of this boils down to the fact that we are willing to work and we 
want to work; give us a place to work. 

There was a time when I and fellow students, and the people of 
this town, could look around and when you would see a man walking 
down the street, you could see upon his face the reflection of inne: 
happiness and content; happiness that comes from a good job, a 
happy family, and a secure community. 

Yow you just have to look around you to see the skeleton of that 
man, a man with lowered head and broken spirit, who once held his 
head high with pride, a pride now broken through unemployment, in- 
security, and in the place of that once happy family, there are people 
huddled together trying to live or exist, I should say, on the mere 
means provided for by relief. 

What we want is not more relief; we want the right to work and earn 
our own living, so that these men can once again walk down the 
streets with their head high, knowing that they have done their share 
toward making their family happy, their future secure, and aiding 
their communities. 

They want to know what tomorrow is, and not live in fear and 
doubt. Let these men know where their next meal and where their 
next dollar is coming from. 

This, Senator Douglas, and you other men, this is what we, the 
students and the people of Johnston City, want. It is what the people 
of the world want. e want a secure tomorrow. 

As I have said before, most of us were either born here in Johnston 
City or nearby. We have come to know this as our home, the place 
where we spent our years. It is a place where we love and where we 
want to be; but after we have rat? so and it comes time for us to 
take our place in society, we must leave home and go out to a world 
that is sometimes cruel and heartbreaking and find our job there. 

No, this isn’t what we want; we received the education, we worked 
for it. We were willing to earn our living, but those of us who are 
ambitious enough to want to work, the ones that could help our own 
community, we must take our talents and our knowledge ond put then 
to use for the other communities, who are able to supply us with 
jobs. 

We need something here in this area, something which will keep 
the people here and assure the leaders of tomorrow in our school today. 
that they will be able to stay here where they want to stay, and I 
can assure you, speaking for myself and for my fellow students, that 
we want to stay here. 
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Give us the chance, please. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. Senator Douglas, this completes the testimony from 
Johnston City, and the Mayors’ Association of Southern Illinois. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doveras. Next witness will be Mr. Maurice L. Campbell, 
president of the Benton Civic and Industrial Association. Mr. 


Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE L. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, THE BENTON 
CIVIC & INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Campsett. I reside in Benton, Franklin County, Ill., where I 
own and operate a retail furniture and hardware store. I have lived 
in Benton for more than 40 years and have been engaged in business 
in that city continuously for more than 30 years. 

In this hearing, I speak for Benton Civic and Industrial Association, 
a nonprofit corporation composed of civic-minded citizens for the 
purpose of improving the economic base of the community, and Benton 
Chamber of Commerce, whose purpose is for the general betterment of 
the community. 

Solely for the purpose of showing that I speak with reasonable 
knowledge of, and authority in the matter of the economic history of 
the community and area, I state that I hold the degree of bachelor of 
science in economics from Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania, with majors in accounting and in- 
dustrial management. 

Further, for the past 5 years or more, with others, I have devoted 
much time, study, and effort in pursuing plans and programs in the 
community and area, to help alleviate our dissipating economic 
foundations. I have also engaged in other business activities in the 
area, so I feel qualified to speak in the matter under consideration. 

Southern Illinois and Franklin County are rich in historical back- 
ground. The area was settled shortly after the Revolutionary War 
by hardy pioneers, many of them veterans who received their land 
as a war bonus. The southern tier of counties was the first to be set- 
tled, as travel then was largely by river. 

For perhaps 100 years, except for limited local manufacturing, the 
economy was based on farming and trade. Relatively, the farming 
was marginal and furnished subsistence only, except in rare cases. 
Then, about 1900, development of the rich bituminous-coal deposits 
began. An influx of people, both immigrants and people from other 
sections of the United States, moved into Williamson and Franklin 
Counties. Jobs were plentiful and mines were sunk in profusion 
during the period from 1900 to 1920. Manpower was the important 
factor in the operation of a mine during that era. Pay was based on 
tonnage, a form of piece-work, and earnings were lush during the 
period shortly before, during, and after World War I. ' 

Improved operating methods, changing market conditions, unfavor- 
able transportation factors, and management-labor disputes affected 
the coal industry during the period from 1925 to 1942, resulting in 
greatly reduced income to miners, with its consequent depressive effect 
on the economy where coal was the principal industry. 

There was no development of saniealanlonien or other industry 
during the period when coal mining dominated the industrial picture. 
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Nothing is gained in trying to conjecture why this opportunity was 
passed by during the period when diversification could have been 
accomplished. The cold fact is that the area was, and in a great 
measure still is, a one-industry area. 

During these later years, there has been considerable developme: t 
in agriculture and related activities. The accomplishments have been 
outstanding, and great credit is due the agencies and groups which 
have been instrumental in the improvement. Kut it remains the fact, 
that the area is not essentially agricultural and even under most ideal 
conditions, agriculture does not have the potential to pick up the 
slack in employment caused by depleted and obsolete mines, fewer 
jobs due to improvement in mining operational technique and loss of 
markets to other fuels. 

So today finds the area where, in Franklin County alone, in 1925, 
there were more than 25 good mines in operation, with thousands of 
men working, a mere 5 mines are working, and their employment is 
a fraction of what 5 mines would have been in 1925. 

In the early 1920’s the largest mine in the area employed 2,200 
men. Today, the largest, newest mine, with approximately the same 
tonnage production, is operated with less than 500 men. 

Coal mining has always been a seasonal industry in a limited sense, 
and sensitive to general conditions. However, in earlier years, up to 
World War II, it was fairly clear what to expect. While it was a 
feast-or-famine type of industry, the feasts appeared with reasonable 
regularity, and the workers, as well as the communities depending on 
the mines, gaged their tempo of living on a fairly clear pattern of past 
experience. 

‘he end of World War II saw an end to this. About 1947, work 
dropped from a year-round, 6-day-a-week schedule, to an average of 
2 or 3 days a week, with lengthening shutdowns, and/or division of 
time among the employees. Always in the past, before, during, or 
right after war periods, the coal industry boomed. 

However, when the Korean incident occurred, and with it a fren- 
zied production boom, the coal industry was not only unaffected, but 
actually dipped further in production. During the same period, the 
railroads, which formerly were at least 25 percent of the bituminous- 
coal market, quickly dieselized, and today, in less than 5 years, a coal- 
burning locomotive is a rarity, and the railroads are reported to use 
less than 10 percent of the Nation’s coal production. 

Also, during this period from 1947 to the present, many mines in 
this area have been aohionti either deleted or using such obsolete 
methods of mining and equipment, that they were nonprofitable. 
Replacement mines have been negligible. 

So, we are confronted with a marked contrast in the present unem- 
ployment problems as compared with that which existed regularly 
during the past, until 1947. In earlier times, the unemployment was 
temporary in nature, and the worker did get more work when mining 
operation resumed. ‘Today, the worker is out of work permanently, 
because there are no mine jobs available, even though all mines would 
be working full time. 

It is significant to note that in Franklin County alone, in October 
1955, there were 4,800 unemployed employables. This is approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the entire population of the county. This con- 
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dition has been constant since 1947, for all practical purposes, varyin 
only slightly with local and national conditions. It should be noted, 
however, that these are not the same people, but changing, with im- 
provements being offset constantly by new Sa ieesioaie tar 

During the past 5 years or more, there has become a general recogni- 
tion of the severity of our economic plight all over the area. In some 
isolated cases, certain communities, particularly Herrin, Ill., recog- 
nized the situation even before World War II, and have had some 
significant accomplishments. But in the main, the efforts of the 
various communities to help themselves have not been too productive 
of results, although some improvement has been noted. 

Perhaps the most valuable benefit from local efforts throughout 
the area may be summed up as follows: 

1. Has made the State and Nation aware of economic problems con- 
fronting southern Illinois. 

2. Proven that it is imperative each community must do its utmost 
to help itself. 

3. Demonstrates that joint effort by communities is more effective 
than going it alone, and that much can and should be developed in 
the future with joint work. 

But with all of the work done, it is being realistic to say that very 
little of a tangible nature has been accomplished. We lack money, 
proper contacts, and ability to even have an opportunity to tell our 
story to interested industries. While it is the responsibility of the 
leadership at the local level to do their utmost to alleviae our economic 
condition, it should not be considered their sole responsibility. This 
is, in addition to being a vital local problem, equally vital to the State 
and the Nation. 

Almost one-half a million dollars comes into Franklin County alone 
in public funds, furnished by the State and Nation, every month. A 
substantial portion of this could be eliminated if the same job op- 
portunities were present here as is in most parts of the Nation. 

It is a sad commentary on our economy when in a democracy, based 
on Christian principles, men cannot find work to do to support them- 
selves and families. It is unsound for the Nation and the State, as 
well as the community. The answer is not to move the people; their 
homes are here and their family ties are strong. Further, in moving 
them, the areas of job opportunities are already overburdened, and 
housing and other facilities are substandard. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Campbell, may I ask you, what you are say- 
ing is that instead of moving people out, we ought to move jobs in. 

Mr. Campsetu. Precisely, sir. I might say that our people who go 
to other areas must live under substandard conditions, which are not 
conducive to a sound economic proposition. They should live here. 
We should build this area up, in place of giving the last quart of 
blood to an already vitally, very ill community. 

Present in this area and county, are all of the factors needed to 
develop a prosperous and sound economy, which would be self-sus- 
taining, as well as self-liquidating. It is beyond the capacity of the 
cae people to develop it. However, they can and will do their full 
share. 

It is smart business for the State and Nation to give their full 
share of work and support. Savings in public aid alone will go a long 
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way toward the funds needed, and the restored prosperous economic 
base which would result, should increase the public revenue substan- 
tially. And in addition, most projects could be made sel f-liquidating 
over a period of years. 

The following is almost self-evident : 

1. Franklin County, and most of the area of southern Illinois, which 
is now or has been depending on coal mining as a principal community 
income, are confronted with serious economic problems, due to unem- 
ployment. 

2. One-industry communities, even under best conditions, are always 
vulnerable to depressions, many times affecting just themselves. 

3. Even isolated cases of depressed conditions, such as are present 
in Franklin County and southern Illinois, are potential menaces to 
our national economy. They are like cancerous — growths, which 
can enlarge and spread, unless removed when small and nonmalignant. 

4. Alleviation of such depressed conditions is a joint responsibility 
of the Nation, State, and community. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is inescapable that, unless industry 
is brought in to the depressed areas of southern Illinois, such as 
Franklin County, a tragic result will be the loss of many of our best 
people, both those now established in employment as well as the young 
people who are being educated by the wealth of the community. This 
is like giving a quart of blood from an anemic patient to a strong, 
virile man. 

It has already happened, is happening daily, and will continue, 
unless normal, zaitel e job opportunities are provided our people. 
Enough industry could be relocated into the area without being felt 
by the State or Nation. For instance, just one industry, such as an 
aluminum company, could completely absorb the unemployed of 
Franklin County. Such companies have been intensely interested in 
the possibilities, but always some factor, which cannot immediately 
be corrected, blocks the transaction. 

It behooves the Nation, State, and local interests to join in the effort 
and make it possible to develop the industrial potentials. 

Although it is not entirely desirable to build an economy on military 
or governmental activity, nevertheless, here is a field from which 
something could be taken, and help provide jobs. For instance, why 
not a military supply depot, such as are located all over the Nation, 
many in areas where there is a scarcity of labor? 

S. 2663 is an effort to help in this vital problem. My community, 
the people for whom I speak, urges that swift action be taken to enact 
this or similar legislation to provide the help from the nations, which 
is so badly oupdad. 

Senator Douglas, we are gateful, sir, for the opportunity of appear- 
ing and presenting our case to you and your committee. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. I wonder if I might ask a question. 

Mr. Campse.y, Surely. 

Senator Doveras. You have evidently given this bill some study. 
Do you think that the authorization of $100 million is an excessive 
amount? I take it by your name you have some Scotch blood in you, 
and Scotchmen are reputed to be rather tight with money, and | 
wondered if you thought this authorization of $100 million was 
excessive. 
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Mr. Campsein. Well, sir, as one Scotchman to another, I would 
have to support your judgment, and say that, if anything, this brancn 
of the Scotch clan would say that it was underadequate, sir; certainly 
not overadequate. 

Senator Doverias. That is, this is excessively conservative ? 

Mr. Campsei.. I would say just barely adequate; certainly a start. 

Senator Dovenas. This money is in the present draft of the bill; 
it is authorized for loans for the construction of plants. Do you think 
that this should be broadened to include reconditioning of existing 
plants ¢ 

Mr. Campse.u. Yes, sir; I do. I think it should be made available 
for the whole package. 

Senator Dovetas. That is, for machinery and equipment, too? 

Mr. Campseti. Yes, sir. Both new construction and moderniza- 
tion—remodeling, we might say, making plants suitable for an indus- 
try that might come into the area. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you think that the bill, which in its present 
form provides for a loan which shall not be in excess of two-thirds of 
the cost, should be alerted ? 

Mr. Campse.u. Yes, sir. I think that it should be raised, rather 
than lowered, because the balance of the money might be a hard burden 
on a community. 

Senator Dove.as. Of course, it is expected that private industry 
will provide some of this, too, you see. 

Mr. Campsett. Senator Douglas, in my contacts and observations 
it seems that there is a feeling among industrialists that if they put 
no money up, even though they might have adequate funds, that they 
get better consideration from the community and they take the attitude 
that whether the community is able to do it or not, they should put 
their funds into it. 

We have done everything in our power to show them that that is a 
hindrance, an imposition, but they still maintain that position. I 
would say that the more money that could be furnished by the Federal 
Government the easier would be the job for the local communities. 

Senator Doveras. On the other hand, we do not want to undermine 
the sense of individual initiative, too. 

Mr. Campse... They have, in most cases, have had that opportunity 
and many of them have not exercised it. 

Senator Doveras. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Campbell ; 
your testimony has been very constructive. 

Mr. Campseti. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Doveras. I wonder if the president of the Rend Lake con- 
servancy district, who also bears the name of Douglas, Mr. John D. 
Douglas, is present. 

Mr. Campset.. Senator Douglas, I will tell you that John Douglas 
was unavoidably detained. I have in my possession his written testi- 
mony, however, sir, and I will be glad to file it, or I will be glad to 
read it, if you care. 

Senator Doveras. I would suggest that you present it for the record 


and perhaps you are interested in the Rend Lake project too, are you 
not ? f 


Mr. Campsety. Yes, sir. 


Senator Doveras. This Rend Lake project would be the largest 
reservoir for the area as a whole ? 
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Mr. Campsei.. That is right. 

Senator Dovenas. Which would be adequate, not only for domestic 
use, but would furnish a supply with which new industry might be 
attracted ¢ 

Mr. Campseiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Do you think that the Federal Government 
should spend its money in irrigating semiarid or arid lands of the 
West, or should it aid communities here in the Middle West to con 
serve their water supply / 

Mr. Campseni. I think they have an obligation, sir, in both things. 
I certainly think that even irrigation has an op portunity in the field, 
right in southern Illinois. 1 believe that in 10 or 15 years, and I hope 
sooner, that we will see a development of it, and Rend Lake could be 
an important factor in starting that badly needed steady, moisture 
condition which we need. 

Senator Doveras. There has been a tendency to regard the problem 
of water as one that is confined to the Mountain States or Great Plains, 
but you evidently are saying that it is a real problem right here in 
the southern part of Illinois. 

Mr. Campsety. Our agriculture has to depend on what we might 
consider a semihumid or semiarid condition, and our most successful 
crop in the area is wheat, where we do not require too much moisture 
in th e summer, but if we could develop an irrigation system I am sure 
that such crops as corn and beans and pastureland could be greatly 
benefited and become a success. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

At this point we will place the statement of Mr. John D. Douglas 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :\ 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN D. DovuGLas, PRESIDENT, REND LAKE CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT 


My name is John D. Douglas. I own and operate a dry-cleaning business in 
Benton, Franklin County, Ill. I am president of Rend Lake conservancy district. 

Rend Lake conservancy district was established by an overwhelmingly favorable 
vote by the voters of Franklin County and voters of six townships in Jefferson 
County, on January 8, 1955. 

The primary purpose of this district is the construction of a dam and lake, 
which will provide many benefits, such as the creation of 

1. Water reserves for domestic and industrial purposes. 

2. Protection of watershed above lake. 

Flood control. 

Soil conservation. 

Irrigation. 

Recreational facilities. 

An adequate supply of water for use in program of canalization of Big 
Muddy River, when and if affected. 

The creation of such a tremendous water supply will fill the requirement for 
certain industries, such as aluminum and chemicals, where large quantities of 
water are imperative. 

In 1933, a project similar to Rend Lake conservancy district was initiated in 
central Ohio, the Muskingum watershed conservancy district. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, under regulations, granted $22 million, followed later in 1986 by $3.5 
million, in 1987 by $1.6 million and in 1939 approximately $15 million, resulting 
in total capital outlay of approximately $41 millions. 

This most successful project has demonstrated that local improvements, for 
the benefit of the local economy is, at the same time, a sound basis from a national 
standpoint. It is significant to point out that after a short time, the project 
became self-sustaining, and is now actually a source of tax revenue to the area. 
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It would appear that such a program as has been proven successful in Ohio 
can be used as a pattern for Rend Lake conservancy district. This would result 
in a tremendous benefit to the economic base of the area. Great advantages 
would accrue to industrial development, domestic water supply, soil conservation, 
flood control, irrigation, recreation and many other phases, without hindrance 
to anyone or anything. 


It is urged that suitable legislation be enacted by the Congress to make possible 
adequate and suitable Federal participation in the accomplishment of the Rend 
Lake project. 

Senator Doveias. The next witness is Mr. Isadore Friedman, of 
the industrial committee of Du Quoin, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF ISADORE FRIEDMAN, INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, 
DU QUOIN, ILL. 


Mr. Frrepman. My name is Isadore Friedman. I have lived in 
southern Illinois and in two towns, Johnston City and Du Quoin, for 
15 years, and I think I am qualified to speak for this area. 

I am a Jewish man in the hardware business, which is known as 
Ready-to-Wear. So much for the introduction. 

I take it that we are here to gather facts, and before this day is over, 
facts will run out of your ears, both written and oral. They all could 
be probably said with ditto to each talk. I know that that is not the 
manner in which to conduct a hearing, and therefore, we must present 
our particular facts from each area, but the facts will bear out a 
repetition of the story, probably, in each town in this area, 

There may be a few different tangents to be taken in consideration 
of each community, but the overall picture will add up in the same 
colors. 

We have prepared the facts, and in a rather elaborate group of pam- 
»hlets which my cohorts will present to our honorable Senator, and 
i assume, and I am sure, without a doubt that our honorable Senator 
and his collection of men will be able to interpret the facts and will 
interpret them in the light of our written presentation and from the 
résumé of what is said here today. 

I also assume that in our Federal Government we have men who are 
capable of sound business judgment, and I am proud of them. I 
would like to, if I can, from the extemporaneous talk, just leave maybe 
one word that would stand out in the Senator’s mind. 

I have figures here and, of necessity, I must quote some of them. 
However, I am concerned primarily to just consider the human values 
in this situation; the actual figures that you are going to hear is rel- 
ative unemployment. 

The human element is involved in this picture. In the 50 years 
that I have resided in southern Illinois, I feel I am a part of it. I 
want to say that we are a proud people here, Senator. We have a 
heritage we are proud of. 

We have certain things which we look upon with disfavor which 
are part of any growing up, but we are a people who are accustomed, 
who learned from our forefathers, to get in and dig for what we 
want, and we haven’t changed. 

Through conditions that are no fault of ours, we have reached a 
point where our chief source of revenue has been depleted, and now 
we are faced with a change of economy. We have lost material things, 
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but we have not lost that indomitable spirit to go ahead, and whether 
or not this wonderful bill is approved, we will go ahead. 

The fight will be hard; the suffering will be greater; there will be 
more homes torn asunder; there will be more juvenile delinquency; 
but in the long run, we will still go ahead. 

It is in the power of this great Government of ours to make the 
path a little easier to repay, if you please, a slight obligation that 
they owe this area. We hel the cities of Gary, New York, and 
Chicago, and Baltimore, and Boston. Our men got down into the 
mines and they crawled on their knees and worked and walked 6 miles 
through the snow to get to work, and 6 miles back at night, for $8 a 
day, to produce the coal that won the wars to keep us free, to preserve 
the type of country we have. 

Now we come to the Federal Government and say, “Support this 
wonderful bill, because you, in a measure, are repaying that great 
obligation that you owe to the people of southern Illinois.” We come, 
not as beggars, we come as men who can lift our heads proudly and 
say, “All we ask, is a good job.” 

You cannot talk to me, Senator, as one Scotchman to another, 
because I am not a Scotchman, but the answer will come out the same. 
We would like to put it on a business proposition. That is good bus- 
iness for the Government to help us in our endeavor to progress, 
which we are going to do. We need this money so that we can build 
up our factories and industries. 

It is no more than good commonsense. Loan us this money that 
the Federal Government will make available for us. This educational 
program of vocational training will ny the citizens of the United 
States tenfold, for every dollar received. 

Senator, if I may skip a lot of the figures, I would just like to leave 
this word before us all: It is the human element. Sure, the property 
values are important, I am a property owner, and I consider my 
property values, but there is one value that far surpasses property 
values—that is human values. That may be intangible, but they are 
the greatest values we have. 

The values in our posterity; the values in our children, in the com- 
ing generation, that is what we must build for. 

I will quote two figures, because if I don’t, the people who helped 
prepare this will feel that I have slighted them. 

Perry County, I represent the 24,000 people of Perry County, Ill. I 
forgot to say that. 

DuQuoin, the largest city of Perry County, has suffered a 10.5 per- 
cent population loss since 1950. That is the only figure that I shall 
give you. I think it is self-explanatory. That is what we have lost 
in 4 years. Our total unemployment has reached a peak of 22 point 
something, maybe 22.5, which is way and beyond all national averages. 

Senator Doveias. That would be 22 percent ? 

Mr. Frrepman. That is 22 percent. That is taking an average of 
pincknay vans and DuQuoin and surounding areas. That may have 

een improved a little. 

There is nothing that we won’t do, and the Senator will remember 
very well that we traveled all night to burden him with our problems 
at the door of his hotel, and to ask his help to get a little-inch pipe- 
line in our area. 
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Do you remember that ¢ 

Senator Doveras. I certainly do. 

Mr. Frrepman. There is no task for the people of southern Illinois, 
there is no sacrifice too big, both in labor or money. We will do all in 
our power, and this assist, this boost, this transfusion, that is proposed 
in this bill, I think will do the trick. 

I will say that the 24,000 people of Perry County feel that this is a 
very needed and wise measure, and we convey our thanks to you, 
Senator, for being the instigator of this bill. 

Thank you, very much. 

Senator Dovatas. We invited the State federation of labor to send 
a representative here to speak, primarily about the closing of the car 
shops in the Mount Vernon area. This witness appeared yesterday ; ; 
Mr. Gibling appeared in Litchfield, and testified there about the loss 
of the 1,500 to 2,000 jobs which occurred 2 years ago, 1 believe, when 
the factory closed. He will not testify at the hearing today. 

It is now my privilege to call upon one of the most distinguished 
sons of southern Illinois, former Speaker of the Illinois House of 
Representatives, Hon. Paul Powell, State representative from 
Vienna. 

Mr. Powell. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL POWELL, STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Powe... Senator Douglas, city and other officials, and friends, 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear here before you today to com- 
pound information to take back to Washington to your committee. 

It has been brought out here about the need for industry in south- 
ern Illinois to provide employment for those unemployed. I just 
want to remind you, Senator Douglas, that when we talk about in- 
dustry, we have pees in southern Illinois a part of one of the greatest 
industries in the Nation, which is the coal-mining industry. It is 
already here. 

The mines are closing down, because there is no outlet for the sale 
of the coal. Just this 1 morning in the newspaper I read where an- 
other mine at Sparta is closing down, throwing 180 men out of em- 
ployment. I have seen in the last 20. vears, in “Saline C ounty alone, 
12 mines that have closed down, and others have closed down here 
in Williamson, Franklin, and other counties. 

There is enough coal at the 1940 rate of production for over a 
thousand years ‘supply, but still there are 60,000 fewer coal miners 
employed in southern Illinois alone since 1935. I have talked to coal 
miners, both employed and unemployed. I have talked to other men 
and women that are unemployed, and I haven’t found any that do 
not want an opportunity to work. 

They do not want relief, nor do they want to leave their homes, their 
churches, their families and friends behind. The reason that the 
coal mines have closed down are many. 

We have progressed; we have people using oil and gas; we have 
large industries now using gas and oil that used to use coal. We have 
the railroads that are now using oil for their diesel engines instead 
of coal. 

Here in Illinois alone there was a law enacted in the 1951 session of 
the legislature, and I may say against my protest, and against my vote, 
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that enabled gas to be piped into Illinois and stored on State property, 
up here in Kankakee County, that they could store their surplus gas 
in the summertime, so that they could pipe it then into Cook County 
and Chicago, and around the larger cities, to be used in the winter. 

Naturally, being from Illinois, 1 opposed the bill, because I did not 
feel like that, that a bill in the Texas or Oklahoma Legislature would 
get very far to let Illinois coal producers store coal in the summer- 
time on State property in Oklahoma or Texas. 

I know that the gas industry has a right to pipe their gas, but I 
did not feel like it was right that Illinois could be against, you might 
say, or participating in something that would be harmful to the coal 
industry. Nevertheless, that is the law, and the gas is being piped in. 

That is no fault of these coal miners that are unemployed. 1 do 
not know what the answer is. I do know that there are 20,000 avail- 
able workers here in southern Illinois. I do know that we had a 
black market through no fault of the men and women that are em- 
ployed in the construction of the Joppa plant. When they had some 
jurisdictional strikes, the labor organization man cannot be blamed 
for all of that, because it has a lot to do with management. 

To prove it was not all the fault of the labor organization man and 
woman that were working there, when they changed the principal 
contractors, then the work started and they did not have any more 
strikes, and they completed the Joppa plant. 

In Metropolis, which is located in Macoupin County, where they 
had the Joppa plant, labor got together and signed labor and manage- 
ment agreement pacts, whereby they would have a 9-member board 
consisting of 3 representing labor and 3 representing business and 
3 representing the laymen, people of the county. I know that labor 
throughout southern Illinois would be willing to do the same thing to 
assure that there would be no jurisdictional disputes, and if so, they 
would be settled by a board consisting of people from all sides. 

I was at Murphysboro the other day, Senator, and I heard them 
talk of the big Muddy River improvement. I heard a gentleman 
there from Marquette Cement Co., that said their plant at Sand 
Ridge alone would use 160,000 tons of coal eventually, but if some- 
thing was not done to provide more favorable rates, that they were 
going to use the coal from Kentucky. 

I think that we do need more favorable freight rates to encourage 
the opening or the continuance of the coal mines. I think that the 
power rate in southern Illinois should be checked with other locali- 
ties and see what industry is paying in other localities, along with 
the power rates that have been offered to industry that wants to 
locate in southern Illinois. That is very important, to check the 
rates to see if industry, the prices or the rates are comparable to 
that of other localities. 

I have checked your bill, Senator, and I have checked two other 
bills that have been introduced in Congress, and I see in these bills, 
whereby they are providing loans or grants to cities for needed im- 
provements, such as water works, disposal and sewage plants, street 
improvements, new school buildings, and I know here in Hlinois that 
the increased enrollment is making it an absolute necessity that we 
have more room, or more space to provide the education for the chil- 
dren of our State and Nation. 
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I do not know of any better way that money could be spent than 
to sae loans or grants to schools, to provide the proper facilities to 
educate our children. I know that here in indians Illinois, and 
at the present time, in the city of Equality they have no water. 

I know last summer in southern Illinois many cities were out of 
water, had a water shortage in some of the cities. When that gets 
out in the newspapers, naturally industry reads that, and they are 
reluctant to even consider going there to locate. 

I see in the bill that there are some provisions made to construct 
reservoirs where needed for States and municipalities. I think in the 
bill where it provides an extension of unemployment compensation for 
additional 13 weeks, for the recipient to be retrained for some useful 
skill in line with employment opportunities, there is something essen- 
tial to southern Illinois, because a man that has spent his entire life 
working in the coal mines knows no other trade except he might live 
on a farm and raise a little farm produce in order to provide meat 
and potatoes for his table. 

If the man is thrown out of employment through no fault of his 
own, then I think it is worthwhile that something be done in order 
to retain him for a job in which he can find employment. 

I think that loans are subsidies to industry for buildings in which 
to locate; they are important. The people here in southern Illinois, 
in my mind, are not able to raise money in order to construct build- 
ings for industry to locate in. In the larger cities where they have 
the money, they can go out and raise it, ns aturally industry is going 
to locate there, where you have buildings to offer them to locate in. 

One of my letters that I sent to you, Senator Douglas, in which 


I mailed a copy also to Senator Dirksen and Congressman Grey, 
I suggested that there be a quick depression charge- off for tax pur- 
poses in order to encourage industry to locate in southern Illinois. 

I do not see any more difference when you were talking to the 
Scotchman a w hile ago about as money, I cannot see any more 


difference in giving a little subsidy to industry to locate in the de- 
pressed area that will provide employment for those that are now 
receiving some kind of assistance, than it is to give subsidies during a 
flood or subsidies to farmers, or 2714 percent off for the people to 
drill oil wells, and they get to charge off on income tax purposes. 

I think the subsidies that have been given to the farmers was an 
absolute necessity. The farmers cannot be a success unless the men 
and women can work and buy their commodities, and that is what 
we are faced with here in southern Illinois. I know that the unem- 
ployed people of southern Illinois want the opportunity to work. 

I do not know the answer. I do know, as everybody else does, 
th: ot something is going to have to be done. I believe, Senator 
Douglas, that I can speak for every member of the Illinois Legislature, 
both Republican and Democrat, that they will be willing to do any- 
thing that they can that comes within the scope of our constitution 
here in Illinois, and that they will vote for appropriations to partici- 
pate in anything that will provide employment for the people here 
in southern Illinois. 

This transcends political parties, because I have always found that 
when a man is unemployed, and when he is hunting food upon his 
table, it makes no difference what political party he Pea to, he is 
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still unemployed, and he is still wanting food to put upon his table. 

I have confidence in your judgment, Senator Douglas, and the 
other members of the Senate, and I commend you upon taking action 
now to make and have these kinds of meetings to compile the data, 
instead of waiting until it is too late to try to do something for these 
people. 

As the gentleman from DuQuoin said, we will still live here. We 
lived back here in the other days when we had relief, WPA and others, 
but people do not want that kind of way to live. They want an oppor- 
tunity to work. 

As I said at Murphysboro, when they were talking about the big 
Muddy River, they were talking about hauling coal out of there at 
cheaper rates; that is fine. But I always say that consideration 
should be given to bringing in on that big Muddy River, bringing in 
the other raw materials and put industry down here, where the coal 
is already located. That will provide employment for people of 
southern Illinois. 

All we need are jobs. We have the jeople; we have good churches; 
we have good schools; but we have no jobs. 

We will apprceiate your help, Senator Douglas, in remedying a 
bad situation here in southern Illinois. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Mr. M. L. Bozarth, director of Southern 
Illinois, Inec., of Murphysboro. 

Mr. Bozarth. 


STATEMENT OF M. L. BOZARTH, DIRECTOR, SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS, INC. 


Mr. Bozarru. I am M. J. Bozarth from Murphysboro, Ill. I am 
a businessman and referring to business, I have served two 1-year 
terms as president of the chamber of commerce in Murphysboro, and 
I have served 2 years as president of Southern Illinois, Inc., which 
covers the entire 16 counties. 

For the record, I want to say that I am also operator of a farm, 
but that happens to be in Saline County. Before I get through, I am 
going to appoint Senator Douglas my special envoy to turn this back 
over to Senator Benson, because I cannot make money out of 93-cent 
corn. I found that out this year. 

I am to speak for the business interests of Murphysboro. Others 
will take the surrounding part of Jackson County. 

We have been in business in Murphysboro for 12 years. Even in 
the midst of national prosperity, Murphysboro has not even enjoyed 
any business boom. I think if you will reflect back for 12 years, why 
you will have seen the ecenomy of the United States rising, something 
to 12, 15 percent; southern Lllinois, as a whole, and Murphysboro in 
particular, has gone down. 

Why?! Back in 1925, they tell me that Murphysboro had a popula- 
tion of 14,000 people; today we have to forage considerable to get 
10,000 people. There is a loss of some 30 to 35 percent in people. 

As all the other cities, of course, we want an answer to that. We 


have too many people unemployed. We have too many of our young 
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ple leaving. Asa businessman, if you think, those of you who are 
vere, who are in retail business, know the value of young married 
people, or young people, and if you are particularly in the furniture 
business, well, if they are leaving southern Illinois, they certainly are 
not buying our merchandise that is shipped into southern Mlinois. 

We have now in Murphysboro more than 400 employable people 
that are unemployed. I know a lot of your other towns have the same 
thing. We have in Jackson County 1,400 people, according to the 
October records, and it is probably greater now, of unemployed. 

I maintain, as a businessman, that $25 a week is entirely inadequate, 
as is pointed out in one part of your bill, for a person that loses his 
job through no fault of his own. A great many places are shifting 
these jobs around in order to give first one and then another an oppor- 
tunity to work, in order to keep them in southern Illinois. 

The last few days we have been notified by the order that operates 
our hospital, that it is being closed as of April 14 or May 14, I have 
forgotten which. That institution employs 50 people who will lose 
their jobs, besides the city will not have any hospital. 

In additon to the loss of 50 jobs, we will have a great liability, as 
the purchasing power will go down that much more. 

Senator, I would like to say here, the President’s bill, we in Mur- 
physboro, and I in particular, believe that $50 million is totally made- 
quate, just a token of something. I think that just does not get the 
job done at all. Southern Illinois alone needs $25 million right now. 
It could easily be spent. 

I think that our Government has neglected southern Illinois entirely 
too long, and when they do give us somthing, it is entirely too miserly. 
Fifty million dollars would not even fix up Big Muddy River. 

Senator Doveras. Do you think $100 million in Senate bill 2663 is 
adequate ? 

Mr. Bozarru. No; I do not think it is adequate. It is twice as good 
as $50 mililon, but I think that we should have considerably more than 
$100 million. 

Senator Doveras. You think that? 

Mr. Bozarru. If we have been close to 200 years getting in debt 
$275 billion, I cannot understand why another $250 million added to 
that would easily figure that national debt out, and I think to owe 
$175 billion is not losing your money too fast, when you consider all 
the added benefits that you would have from that. 

Around Murphysboro we have a large farming area. The farmers 
in Murphysboro and every other town around there, contribute a 
great deal to the welfare of that particular town. They were promised 
100 percent of parity. I cannot see why that, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and someone can guarantee utilities and railroads 
and so on, by way of freight rates, and guarantee them that they will 
make money on their operation, I cannot see why they cannot guaran- 
tee the farmer that he will make money on his operation. 

That is why I was saying I was going to give my farm to Mr. Ben- 
son, because I cannot make any money. 

In addition, to that, in southern L[llinois, in addition to these 
promises we get, we had 3 years of drought piled on top of that. We 
get lower prices and more promises. I say to you, that we need the 
soil hank, not particularly for ourselves today, but there will be a 
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time coming, as has always come in this country, that we will need 
quick production and you cannot take a farm and rob it today for 
any kind of price on the produce, and except some future generation 
to raise good crops in time of war and so on, in a moment’s notice. 

We need the soil bank; we need guaranteed prices, with certain 
safeguards. 

Some of the things we need in Murphysboro which will take some 
of this other $100 million that you would like to give us is a sewer 
system. 

‘ Senator Doveras. Don’t think that I am coming down here with my 
pocket bulging with cash. 

Mr. Bozarru. That is like some of the people in Murphysboro, they 
thought we started this morning digging that canal over there, but 
Murphysboro needs a new sewer system; we need a new hospital, as I 
pointed out a moment ago; and we need a new junior high school. 

Two of these things we have voted down, because the people could 
not see where to get the money to pay for them; too many people were 
out of jobs. 

We need, and must have, to be able to obtain long-term money for 
industrial buildings. We built a little building in Murphysboro and 
we were asked to go out and raise $50,000, and if you do not think 
we had a time, why you should have come over there and just observed 
the time that we had raising $50,000. We thought we could go, if we 
raised that much money, to an insurance company or somebody, and 
get the other required amount of money, which was about $175,000, I 
think, and we had a whale of a time getting that much money. We did 
not get it. 

We finally got it through a couple of St. Louis banks and local 
clubs, and until we finally did get that building with 33,000 square 
feet of floor space, it was not big enough for most of your industries 
that are asking for industrial buildings today. 

If you will just read the letters that Godfrey sends out, 200,000, 
300,000, when you are talking anything less than two, three hundred 
million dollars, why, you are not in the picture. 

Senator Doveias. Were you able to get a plant to occupy this 
building ¢ 

Mr. Bozarru. Yes. We have the plant. The people themselves 
matched our fund; they put up $50,000. 

Senator Dovetas. How many jobs did that bring? 

Mr. Bozarru. About 150 jobs. 

Another thing, we must have water. They say we have the Big 
Muddy River and it is never going dry. Well, that is true. We 
think the canalization of Big Muddy River and Beaucoup Creek will 
solve all of our problems. ‘They would not solve them this year, but 
next year that one project alone will solve a great many problems in 
southern Illinois. 

We must have adequate cheap power. Rend and other lakes, in 
conjunction with Big Muddy, will solve part of our water problem; 
it will also be an incentive to industry. 

I think, if you go back to this power thing, I think we will have the 
adequate and cheap power in Illinois when we get some of these other 
things, but it seems to me to be a case here of one waiting for the 
other, which as some of these other fellows put it, it is for 50 years. 
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I have been around here just about that long myself, so we have been 
one industry waiting on another all the time. 

Without a doubt, it would, in 10 years, solve all of our problems with 
this canalization problem. We need your hundred million dollars, 
Senator Douglas, and the hundred million dollars public grant bill; 
we need both of them. We need them now. Let’s get them this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Hugh White, president of the District No. 
12, United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. White, very glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH WHITE, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT 12, UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Wurrr. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, I have a brief 
prepared statement here I would like to read, which I will leave with 
the committee. I also have some facts and figures from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Mining Department of the State of Illinois, 
which are too lengthy to read here. I will also leave that with the 
committee. 

In the year 1950, there were 31,067 employees in the coal industry 
of Illinois. This number included all mine clerks and supervisory 
personnel. 

This figure dropped to 29,329 for the year of 1951, and has con- 
tinued to drop each year. In the month of December 1955, there 
were only 13,623 employees in the coal industry in Illinois. 

During the year of 1951, there were 302 coal mines operating in Illi- 
nois, which includes all so-called local and shipping mines, The 
number of operating mines for the month of December 1955 had 
dropped to 198 mines. In my opinion, the number of mines will con- 
tinue to drop unless industry is established in Illinois that burns coal 
for fuel. 

In addition to the above facts, I wish to present to the committee 
the November-December 1954 issue of the Illinois Labor Bulletin, 
which is the official publication of the Illinois Department of Labor. 
I call your attention to pages 16 and 17, which clearly demonstrates 
the need for legislation as contained in Senate bill 2663. 

This Labor Bulletin says just what Paul Powell got through say- 
ing on page 16, there is an article captioned “20,000 Available Workers 
Workers in Southern Illinois.” The official figures in the official 
Labor Bulletin for the State of Illinois bears out what Mr. Paul 
Powell just got through saying at this meeting. 

I have here facts and figures taken from the department of mines 
and minerals, which I would like to also turn over to the committee. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Wurre. Thank you. 

F Senator Doveias. Mr. White, do I understand that you endorse 
S. 2663 ? 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, sir, 100 percent, both our district and interna- 
tional union. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, very much. 
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Mr. Wurre. At the same time, Senator, the district and interna 
tional union would like to request of you your support of water trans- 
portation, Big Muddy and Beaucoup Creek in Washington. 

Senator Dovatas. The next witness is Mr. Clyde Brewster, director 
of Southern [linois Inc., Herrin, Il. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE BREWSTER, DIRECTOR, SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS, INC. 


Mr. Brewster. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, I am here 
representing Southern Illinois, Inc., which as you know, is an overall! 
organization that is working for the general welfare of southern 
Illinois. 

I am a member of the Board of Directors of that organization. I 
would also like to represent the Herrin Chamber of Commerce, of 
which I am a director, and my present position is chairman of the 
industrial committee. 

I would also like to offer the efforts of these two organizations that 
I have just mentioned, as well as other organizations, other chambers 
throughout the area, our labor organizations, our universities, our 
mayor’s association, and such other organizations that are working 
at the job that we are talking about here this morning, as evidence 
that the people of southern Illinois are trying to do something about 
this problem, while asking assistance from the Federal Government. 

As you know, Goffrey Hughes, the executive secretary of Southern 
Illinois, Inc., appeared in Washington in support of S. 2663, and I do 
not believe it would be necessary, I am sure the position of our organ- 
ization has not changed, to offer any further evidence, rather than his 
written testimony. 

Senator Dovetas. That has been given and will be a part of the 
record. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. I would like to offer that in this hearing 
as the position of Southern Illinois, Inc. 

In addition to that, Senator, if I may, we have gone over the digest 
of your bill, and also the bill itself, and if we may discuss some of 
the items in the bill, and maybe offer some suggestions. 

Senator Dovetas. I would be delighted to have you. 

Mr. Brewster. You don’t have to. 

Senator Dovatas. I have no pride of authorship; we are trying to 
get as good a bill as we can. We will be glad to have you make 
suggestions. 

r. Brewster. The appointment by the administrator of the five 
local citizens, I would gather that would be in each area. Is that 
the intention ? 

Senator Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Brewster. Is it, or can it be told whether the intention is that 
they would be active participants in the program, or would they be 
just an advisory board, or local shock absorber ; what is the intention ? 

Senator Dove.as. We will give a good deal of discretion to the 
administrator who is set up to carry out the program, but they should 
be broadly representative of employing groups, commercial groups, 
labor groups, and be active in the work in the locality, and be men of 
standing. 
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Mr. Brewster. A comment on the item of the loan value of 6624 
percent; that is the standard term of private lending institutions, 
and we believe that consideration could be given to the raising of 
that percentage. 

Senator Doveias. Would you suggest 75 percent ? 

Mr. Brewster. Let us suggest 90, and then see what you can do. 

Senator Doveras. Would you regard 25 percent as adequate 

Mr. Brewsrer. You mean as a down payment ? 

Senator Dovatas. No. I mean, there is another bill before Congress 
which provides 25 percent. 

Mr. Biaweem. That would be worthless, unless it was provided on 
a second-mortgage basis, or something of that sort. It would depend 
on how it was provided 

Senator Dove.as. It should be more than 6224? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, it should be, because a good industrial prospect 
with the right kind of approach can acquire that money at 6224 yr: 
cent at reasonable interest through pr ivate concerns, and we have had 
the experience, as you know, of getting some. 

We would like to make comment that the $100 million is not too 
much. 

Senator Dovetas. Is it enough ? 

Mr. Brewster. I think we would suggest that it could be more; it 
would be helpful to have it more. Fifty million is unholy. 

Senator Dovetas. Fifty million is inadequate; $100 million is not 
enough. It should be some figure above $100 million ? 

Mr. Brewster. We would think so, yes. 

Senator Dove.as. I tried to be conservative. If there is a pressure 
for more, I will assure you that I will not resist it. 

Mr. Brewster. Even if it is Scotch pressure ¢ 

Senator Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Brewster. The procurement of war contracts and things of 
and sort that has already been mentioned here. I think you suggested 
a while ago that in a great many instances our local industry may not 
be qualified to bid. T ‘hat is a broad thing and it has not helped much, 
so far as your inquiry goes. We know of only one contract in our 
immediate local area, and it was obtained by a concern who is ver 
large and has a Washington office to take care of the business shisb 
the local small industries could not hope to do. 

Under the powers of the administrator, or we would like to suggest 
that it be provided, if possible, that there be hearings and rules estab- 
lished, so that information could be furnished to the local industries. 
The point we are making is that traveling representatives of the 
Washington headquarters « or bureau does not help us very much. 

We have held heari ings on the small business. In fact, we have held 
schools conducted by traveling administrators, and we have been 
disappointed. 

Senator Dovetas. What would your suggestion be ? 

Mr. Brewster. That a local office, or a local officer, who could be 
contacted at any time, be immediately available; also, the administra- 
tor should have the power to hold hearings and issue subpenas if 
necessary. 

Senator Doveras. It was not meant to be used in any inquisitorial 
sense, hut I think, primarily, it was used to give broad powers in case 
they were necessary. 
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Do you think that should be eliminated ¢ 

Mr. Brewster. My only thought there is that maybe it might be 
eliminated. I do not think that we could look forward to it being 
abused. It might be well to leave it in, to strengthen the organization. 
Whether it would be used or not, I do not know. It was just one 
of the things we wondered about. 

Senator Dovanas. I see. 

Mr. Brewster. Under vocational training, we assume that is in- 
tended, at lease, that whatever education would be done, would be 
done through the local educational institutions. 

Senator Dovcnas. That is right. 15B states that the Secretary of 
Labor shall have the power and duty to cooperate with existing edu- 
cational facilities, whether they be Federal, State, or local. It gives 
him the mandate to help, organize, and cooperate with the localities. 

Mr. Brewster. There are just a few items here in the bill, itself, 
Senator, that we wish to comment on, and these suggestions are in- 
tended to strengthen the bill from the standpoint of administration. 

We have found throughout the years that administrating a bill 
that has been passed by the Congress of the United States can some- 
times nullify pretty well the intent of the bill, unless it is a mandate 
requiring him to perform certain functions. 

Senator Doveias. We have discovered that, too. 

Mr. Brewster. If you will turn to the bill, on page 3, line 8, it reads: 


Areas within the United States in which the administrator has determined * * * 


We would, if we had a choice, like to have that “administrator has 
determined,” changed to, “it is shown.” 

We think it has already been determined by qualified Government 
agencies that the areas do exist and where they exist. 

Senator Dovetas. Would you say, “in which it is shown by qualified 
Government agencies”; is that right? 

Mr. Brewster. That would be it; yes, sir. 

Let us look at line 22 on the same page. 

Senator Dovetas. Before you pass on, do you think that the defini- 
tion of a depressed area is too stringent, namely, that 9 percent of 
the labor force should have been unemployed for at least 18 months, 
or 6 percent of the labor force unemployed for at least 3 years. 

I think that virtually all of southern Illinois would qualify under 
that definition, but certain areas felt that was too stringent a require- 
ment. It has been our purpose not to provide help for industries 
which have short-time unemployment, but concentrate it upon areas 
which have suffered for a certain period of time. 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. Senator, we discussed that particular 
item, and we feel that it is an established rule that would be difficult 
to improve upon. 

Senator Doucias. You approve of that requirement ? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. You do not think it should be loosened ? 

Mr. Brewster. Not necessarily. 

On line 22, “Upon the request of the administrator,” we would like 
to eliminate that “Upon the request of the administrator,” or change 
that to “In established depression areas.” 

Senator Doverias. How would the language read then? 
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Mr. Brewster. “In established depression areas.” Of course, it 
would read differently, if.it meant the same thing. 

Senator Doveras. Established as to depressed area? 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. “The Secretary of Labor is authorized to con- 
duct such” 

Mr. Brewster. Yes. That would necessitate, of course, changing 
line 25 where you say, “the administrator may deem necessary.” You 
would say, “such data as is, or proper * * *” That would be the 
necessary change to it. 

Senator Dovetas. I am afraid that what you do there is merely to 
substitute the judgment of the Secretary of Labor for the judgment 
of the administrator. 

Mr. Brewster. That is what we would like to do, I believe. 

Senator Doveras. All right. 

Mr. Brewster. On page 4, line 4, it says: 





The Administrator upon determining that any area is a depressed area, 
shall © © © 

and we would like to change that to “The Administration is directed 
to * * *” What we are trying to do is not to leave too much to 
his discretion. 

Of course, down in line 16, we would change “authorized” to “di- 
rected,” and then line 20, from line 20 and on to lines 12 and 30, page 5, 
we thought that could be deleted. 

Senator Dove.as. What was that? 

Mr. Brewster. From line 20 on to the bottom of page 4, and the 
first 3 lines on page 5. 

Senator Doueias. These are pretty important qualifications. Do 
you think those should be eliminated ? 

Mr. Brewster. We just posed the question, that they possibly could 
be. I am sure there is some possibility for the need of additional 
qualifications, except that the areas are depressed, and they need this 
assistance, which would have already been shown in a qualifying area. 

Senator Dovetas. Didn’t we have a great deal of opposition from 
our banking friends? If we were to eliminate the second paragraph, 
namely: 

Funds for the construction of such plant or facility are not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms, 
the banks will say that the Federal agency is taking over their business. 

It is the intent that the Federal agency will act only if private lend- 
ing agencies are unable to carry the load. 

Mr. Brewster. Maybe we are leaving too much to assumption that 
would be only in depressed areas. 

Senator Dove.as. I know that is a suggestion. 

Mr. Brewster. That is right. These are only intended, Senator, as 
suggestions. 

Further, on page 5, we have already suggested that the 6624 should 
be increased. That is in line 15. 

Senator Dovetas. Very interesting to have that business organiza- 
tion criticize the senior Senate from Lllinois on the ground that he 
is too conservative. 

Mr. Brewster. I understand. We do this now very modestly. We 
are not trying to rewrite your bill for you, Senator. 


Pe . Pe 
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Senator Doveias. That is right, we are glad to have your sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Brewster. On page 6, we again find in line 6 that we would 
want the Administrator to be directed, rather than authorized, and 
the same thing on line 25 on page 7, change the word “authorized” to 
“directed.” 

The same change in line 18, page 10, and also in line 2, page 10. It 
says, “with a list of areas which he has * * *”. We would change 
that to, “which are,” rather than “he has designated.” 

That is in line with the earlier suggestion. 

On page 12, Senator, the tax relief measure. Maybe I did not read 
it clear enough, but could a manufacturer, or anybody, build a factory, 
and qualify simply because of the location in the area, regardless of 
what they manufacture? 

Senator Doveras. Oh, yes. That is, provided it is in the area. 

Mr. Brewster. Without regard to what it is manufacturing ¢ 

Senator Doveas. That is right. 

Mr. Brewster. Those, Senator, were just suggestions that we 
thought might be helpful, if you care to use ea 

Senator Dovetas. I think they are very constructive, and I am very 
appreciative for them. We appreciate it, very much. 

Mr. Brewster. There is one thing that has not been mentioned in 
the previous talks here, that I would like to add in closing, and it is 
a very great loss that is slow in coming back. 

In any community that runs into the position that our southern 
Illinois communities have done with their real estate values going 
down, there is a tremendous loss to the community. We have one 
good-sized community in our area now which is going through that 
experience now, and unless something can be done to arrest that loss, 
that will affect every family in the community, and it cannot be 
brought back up overnight. 

When people move out of there to other jobs, and they cannot sell 
their homes, even at a ridiculously low price, then they go down 
below the loan value and take a loss, which takes a long time to build 
back, and is very expensive for everyone. 

Thank you, very much, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much. 

The hearing will be recessed until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

We have the following witnesses scheduled: Mr. Robert S. Hender- 
son, executive secretary of the West Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. Art Laird, president of Mount Vernon Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. Ralph Cooksey, International Hodcarriers; Mr. Eugene 
Keathly, Colp, Il.; Mr. Eugene Hughes, board member of Progres- 
sive Miners; Nir. J. QO. Jones, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Mr. Eugene Comte; Miss Alice Beardslee, community con- 
sultant, Southern [llinois University. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Dovetas. The meeting will come to order; we will resume 
the hearing. 
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There are some witnesses who have come from out-of-town some 
distance, and would like to testify at an early hour, in order that they 
may go back to their business. 

I am going to call on Mr. Eugene Comte. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE COMTE, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, MURPHYSBORO, ILL. 


Mr. Comre. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, do not be 
afraid that I am going to read all of this. This happens to be a 
project that has been submitted by representatives of nine counties in 
southern Illinois to our various representatives in Illinois. Copies 
have been forwarded to Senator Douglas. This represents one of the 
great resources that we have in southern Illinois. We believe it will 
play a major part in the economic structures of the area, both through 
the employment of men, and the possibilities of the production of 
a national resource that is already here. 

In March 1955 a letter was forwarded by the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission to each chairman of the county welfare service commit- 
tee of the counties in southern Illinois, requesting that a special 
meeting of their respective committees be called for the purpose of 
discussion and studying the problems of unemployment and of assist- 
ance in their county, as well as to discuss projects that would possibly 
meet these problems as they exist in southern Illinois. These meet- 
ings were held to ascertain whether or not some type of project or 
projects could be found which would assist in providing employment 
for the people of southern Illinois, and in reducing the costs of assist- 
ance, 

Among the projects submitted was one from the Jackson County 
Committee recommending that a special project be established for the 
immediate development of the holdings in southern Lllinois of the 
Shawnee National Forest under a multiple-purpose program to derive 
the maximum benefits obtainable from our rent: 

The committee pointed out that such a project would require special 
funds, in addition to the normal budgetary appropriations with which 
the forest is operated, and that the project should be administered and 
supervised by the staff of the National Forest Service located in south- 
ern Illinois. 

In September 1955, a special meeting of citizens from the nine 
counties in southern Illinois met at Giant City State Park with rep- 
resentatives from the counties of Alexander, Jackson, Gallatin, 
Hardin, Johnson, Massac, Pope, Saline, and Union, in attendance. 
At this meeting, the project as proposed by the Jackson County Com- 
mittee was discussed thoroughly and then approved by the group. 

A committee consisting of the chairman of the respective county 
welfare services committees of these nine counties was authorized 
by the group to make further studies of the proposed project, and to 
take such steps as were deemed necessary to draw up the project, and 
to promote same for providing employment in the area through the 
development of the Shawnee National Forest under a multiple-pur- 
pose program. 

The committee, in its evaluation and study of the problems of un- 
employment and heavy assistance costs of the area, found that in 18 
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downstate counties, the problems, the causes, and the possible allevia- 
tion were to a great extent on a comparable basis. 

It was found that the area’s economic development had been based 
upon mining the great bituminous coal resources of southern Lilinois, 
and the transportation of the coal to the cities and other areas for 
marketing. The coal mines in the past have employed more men at 
one time, than any other industry within the area, and the railroad 
expansion within the area has depended upon the mining industry for 
its principal revenues. 

Bentuniits some 20 years ago, employment in the mines and on the 
railroads began to decrease gradually each year, due to the installation 
of modern equipment and machines. Following this, was the loss of 
markets for the bituminous coal. Through the combination of these 
factors, the problems of unemployment and mounting costs for assist- 
ance have gradually grown to the point where these no longer are 
local problems, but problems in which both the State and Federal 
Government are vitally interested due to the financial contributions 
to the assistance programs, and the steadily increasing expenditures 
within the area. These problems have evolved to such proportions 
that it will take the combined efforts of the local, State, and Federal 
governmental agencies to arrive at a satisfactory solution, in other 
words, rebuild the economy of the area to a point where the unemploy- 
ment rolls and public assistance expenditures can be reduced to the 
mutual benefit of all. 

In 1945, using the month of July, we asked the Public Aid Commis- 
sion of Illinois to tell us how much money they spent in these nine 
counties. There was better than $285,000 in 1945, in the month of 
July. 

In 1950, the month of July, these figures have jumped to $448,000. 

I am using round figures. 

Another 5-year period to 1955, the month of July, they went to $524,- 
000, practically doubling the stabler counties. 

You go into counties here of Williamson and Franklin, and the same 
story is probably worse than what we have here. 

Senator Doucias. Mr. Comte, the nine counties do not include 
Franklin and Williamson ¢ 

Mr. Comre. They do not. 

Senator Dovatas. Does it include Perry ? 

Mr. Comre. No. 

Senator Doveas. Saline was the only one of the coal-mining coun- 
ties that was included ? 

Mr. Comre. Saline was the only one, with the exception of Jackson, 
and Jackson we probably would consider it worked out: there is not 
too much coal left there. Asa result, we have had to go out and utilize 
and think about other things, other than coal. 

Upon reviewing these problems with officials of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission, it was found that a very great percentage of the 
persons on the assistance rolls come from what is generally termed the 
unskilled and common labor groups of our citizens. Also, that a vast 
majority of our presently unemployed persons of this area are from 
the same groups, and for whom it is almost impossible to find employ- 
ment on construction projects, as they do not, and in many instances 
cannot, gain membership in the various unions that control the con- 
struction projects within the area. 
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As a result, these persons who have only common labor experience, 
or who are unskilled workers, are not able to obtain steady employment 
or are among the totally unemployed, and are on the assistance rolls. 
This becomes increasingly true as they become older. 

This committee feels that the future economic stabilization of the 
area depends largely upon the development of the natural resources 
which are within the area. For that reason, we believe that through 
the development of our forest resources under a multiple-purpose use 
program, thus gaining the maximum benefits from our Siesta this 
project will assist materially in meeting the problems of unemploy- 
ment and high assistance caseloads as they now exist, and will be a 
big benefit in the redevelopment of the area. 

We have found that in the State of Illinois there are approximately 
3,995,000 acres of land that today are in woodlots, and forests, that 
approximately one-third or 1,042,000 acres of forest is located in the 
i8 downstate counties of Illinois, and that a little more than 50 percent 
of this acreage, or 677,000 acres, is situated in the nine counties repre- 
sented by this committee. Of that amount, 210,000 acres are owned 
by the Federal Government and are under the management and super- 
vision of the officials of the Shawnee National Forest Service. 

These acreages in relation to total land acreages in the State of 
Illinois, indicate that 11 percent is in forest, that 26 percent of the 
total land acreage in the 18 downstate counties is forest acreage, and 
that 33 percent of the total in the nine counties is in forest land. 

The distribution of forest areas in these downstate counties is shown 
in the summary on page 3 of this report, and I will give the committee 
copies of it. 

We have found that these forest acreages of the counties mentioned 
above in the majority of instances do not produce for the area the 
maximum benefits that can be obtained, and that very little attention, 
especially on privately owned forest acreage, is given to a multiple-use 
program, thereby making it impossible to obtain maximum benefits 
and income from the land. 

After discussions with technical foresters and supervisors of the 
State and Federal forest agencies functioning within this area, we 
feel that to properly utilize and gain maximum benefits from our 
forest lands all such forest acreage should be developed under a mul- 
tiple-purpose plan so that in addition to the growing of timber pro- 
grams of watershed protection, wildlife propagation, and recreation, 
may be developed wherever possible and feasible. 

Only in this manner can the maximum benefits possible be obtained. 
Concurrently, the area will benefit financially ; permanent and seasonal 
employment for our people will be provided through such a project. 

For these reasons, we are submitting our proposal for a multiple- 
purpose plan of development of the Shawnee National Forest. 
Through this program, we hope to point out the maximum benefits 
that may be received from proper forest land development and to use 
it as an educational program for the private forest owners in order 
that all forest acreages may be improved and to increase in revenues 
and benefits for both the Federal and private owners of forest land. 

In our discussions with the officials of the Shawnee National Forest, 
they presented to the committee the types of work to be performed, 
and an ‘estimate of the man-hours and costs. The estimates include 
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important forest development work which will hasten the attainment 
of full production. The work cannot be done or will be delayed under 
the present level of financing. 

From such information so obtained, we list this summary of proj- 
ects available for a reemployment program on the Shawnee National 
Forest, Ill. 


Eatimated 
man-years 
Projects of work 
. Tree planting: Planting open and brushy areas and poorly stocked 
lands to pine and hardwoods interspaced with wildlife openings 
ie ne Bn I ee ek ce nce newee *16 
. Timbr stand improvement : 
(a) In plantation: Release from overlapping brush and cull trees, 
thinning and pruning of selected crop trees_- = 
(b) In natural stands: Cutting girdling or poisoning of cull trees 
and nonmerchantable species to provide growing space for 
thrifty, good quality young growth. Thinning young timber 
where necessary and some pruning of selected crop trees 
. Erosion control: Building check dams, diversion channels, shaping 
and seeding gullies and other eroded areas___-__- es 
. Recreation areas: Build tables, fireplaces and other recreational im- 
provements; build trails; brush out camp and picnic areas; clean 
up and maintain public use areas___-~__- De delahask a Satie dt ding dca nea Ni eoenearte 
. Roadside improvement: Stabilize, eut, and fill slopes; seed bare 
areas; open scenic vistas and build roadside parking areas____~ 
. Wildlife habitat improvement: Seed game food patches; plant wild- 
life cover species______ ~~ eo Bh ag eet bend Wascs sa dienes 
. Forest fire control: Fight forest fires and maintain fire tools and 
Ce ee a ipitanincewneemenenisacenoen 
. Improvement maintenance: Brush cut and repair telephone lines, re- 
pair and paint buildings_____ staat asian ipsa cain ati tte dil etacteetein 
. Road maintenance: Brush out roadsides, construct and maintain 
roadside ditches and ditch checks, clean culverts, repair bridges 
10. Open and maintain fire lanes: Clear and maintain way trails into more 
remote areas to allow access with fire crews and equipment 
11. Survey property lines: Brush and mark property lines between na- 
tional forest and other land ownerships as surveyed by licensed 
surveyor  — -- : pes 15 
12. Signs: Build and maintain road and informational signs ___ ~~ 15 
Estimate total project eR. Bei, 939 
Estimated cost: 
Labor, supervision and overhead___.__--__________- ; 2, 402, 000 
Re Gn Ne em mee ; 100, 000 


2, 502, 000 


1 Annually if program extends over more than 1 year. 


Mr. Compete. The future prosperity of our area will depend upon 
our ability to institute programs for the conservation, maximum de- 
velopment, and use of our natural resources. Our forest resources, we 
believe, can and will become an important factor in the stabilization 
and redevelopment of our area, if a program of improving and using 
them under a multiple-purpose plan can be initiated for the production 
of timber, wildlife propagation, watershed protection, and recrea- 
tional activities. 

Such a plan developed on the holdings of the Shawnee National 
Forest in these nine counties of southern Illinois would be beneficial 
to the Federal Government due to an increase of revenues from the 
national forest. 

At the same time, it would assist materially as a program of edu- 
cation for the private forest owners, showing them how to institute 
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good forest practices on their holdings so that they, in turn, would 
obtain more income and benefits from their ownership and invest- 
ments, 

Under the project as planned, various phases in the development of 
the Shawnee National Forest are set out, all of which would tend to 
step up the improvement of the forest holdings, all of them fitting 
into the multiple use of the forest areas, and all would, in the years 
ahead, increase the yield of forest products; thereby increasing the 
income for the Federal Government and the employment of additional 
workers in the forest industries and allied lines. 


TREE PLANTING 


This phase of the project is seasonal and could be continued eacn 
planting season, year after year. Lands now owned by the national 
forest, that are at present idle, could be planted for future harvesting. 
In addition, undercover planting of present forest acreages will in- 
crease the growth of merchantable timber in the years to come, and 
will provide an annual harvest of timber, which will assist in pro- 
viding steadier employment of workers in the logging and trans- 
portation of the products to markets. 


TIMBER STAND IMPROVEMENTS 


This phase of the project would step up the growth in existing plan- 
tations that have been planted in recent years. In older timber stands, 
unmerchantable species could be removed and replaced by species that 


can and would, in future years, be harvested and not be a drag on the 
market; thus assisting in getting the maximum benefits obtainable 
from our forest acreages, improving the income to the national forest, 
and also assisting in the program for more and steadier employment. 


EROSION CONTROL 


This phase of the project is also very important in that it would 
keep our soils on the hillsides and out of our streams, creeks, and 
rivers, and tend to conserve and rebuild the water resources of the 
area. QOur soil resources have been badly neglected. This work 
would ‘do much to bring them back to their proper role in the de- 
velopment of our area. Also, through this program, there would be 
a reduction of the flash floods in our bottom lands, making it possible 
and more profitable to farm and produce grains, vegetables, and other 
agricultural products in the bottom lands which are under cultivation. 


RECREATIONAL AREAS 


In the Illinois Ozarks, where much of the acreage of the national 
forest is located, there exist many beautiful areas that could be devel- 
oped for recreational purposes. This phase could well be the starting 
process for the development of southern Illinois as a recreational cen- 
ter, an industry in itself, that would bring into the area visitors who 
would patronize and trade with existing services, establishments, and 
possibly cause an expansion program for new service establishments, 
and markets for agricultural products and other lines produced within 
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the area, thereby creating more employment and investments within 
the area, all tending to stabilize the economic structures of the area 
as a whole. 


ROADSIDE IMPROVEMENT 


This phase of work would tend to improve our road system within 
the counties, reducing the maintenance costs to the national forest 
roads, and also of our local road districts and governmental agencies. 
In addition, it would assist materially in the development of the rec- 
reational activities within the area by the improvement of the beauty 
of the roadsides and opening up of natural scenic vistas along our 
rural roads. 


WILDLIFE HABITAT IMPROVEMENT 


This part of the project can and would mean much in the develop- 
ment of the area, in the hunting and fishing recreational fields, by 
providing food and cover for our small game and birds, and by so 
doing, attract more and more hunters and fishermen to the area, as 
the development program grows and expands. 


FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


This portion of the project is seasonal in nature, but is one that is 
always needed and would mean much for the protection of our forest 
and agricultural lands for both present and future profits in timber 
sales, and production from our croplands. 


IMPROVEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


Due to reduced budgets in the past few years for the operation of 
the National Forest Service, this work is needed for the efficient opera- 
tion of the Forest Service in these nine counties of southern [hnois. 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


This is very important to the rebuilding and maintenance of the 
forest road system; to provide all weather -passable roads into the 
forest holdings, both for the protection of the forest, and also for the 
transportation of the products of the forest to the mills and markets. 
This phase of the project is very important also in the program for 
the attraction of visitors into the area for recreational purposes and 
the development of the area as a recreational center for year-round 
use, 


OPEN AND MAINTAIN FIRE LANES 


This, also, is an important phase of work that is needed to more 
efficiently protect the forest and croplands, and to make it easier to 
get into all areas of the forest for fire control and prevention. This 
work will also assist materially in the transportation of the timber 
and forest products to markets, both local and foreign. 


SURVEY PROPERTY LINES 


This phase of the work is badly needed to establish the property 
lines of national forest holdings in the nine counties. It would elimi- 
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nate in the future the extra work and time that rangers must now 
spend to determine lines and locations of forest holdings, and as a re- 
sult, it would mean a more efficient operation of the National Forest 
Service within the area. 


SIGNS 


In the operation of the forest, it is sometimes difficult for truckers 
to find locations where timber cuttings are taking place. Through a 
consistent and adequate marking of roads and trails in the forest, 
this problem would be eliminated. This phase of the work is also 
very important in the establishment of the area as a recreational cen- 
ter, as many of the people using the roads and trails in the forest would 
be strangers in the area. As a result, to properly protect and guide 
them while in the forest, it will be imperative to have a coordinated 
and adequate system of markings and directional signs for their use. 

It can readily be seen that the various phases of work as listed under 
this project due to their nature, would employ men in the unskilled 
labor classes; men without trades or occupations who, to a great ex- 
tent, do not hold membership in trade or labor organizations; men 
who have been thrown out of regular employment in the mines or 
other occupations, and know no other trade to follow. 

It is from these groups that the problem of assistance emerges. It 
is believed that they will, and can, in many instances, learn the work 
by performing it, and will be able to find the same type of work in the 

vrivate forests of the area. Also, the nature of the work is such that 
it will employ men in the older age brackets, for whom it is practically 
impossible to find employment, either in or out of the area, and for 
whom there is no other resource for them to fall back on, except gen- 
eral assistance for their own and their family’s existence until they 
reach the age of 65 years. 

It is possible that if this program in its entirety can be developed, it 
will assist in the expansion of service organizations, which will call for 
private building construction, that will provide and accelerate em- 
ployment in the building trades. It can be foreseen that the benefits 
of this project will spread throughout the economic structure of the 
area, and that related benefits can be obtained in all lines of 
employment. 

The benefits to be derived from such a multiple-use program of our 
forest resources, designed to obtain the maximum return possible, are 
many and varied, especially so in this area of southern Tinols. All 
such direct and indirect benefits will play their proportionate part 
in the future of southern Llinois’s prosperity and reduce or eliminate 
economic problems. 

Pacensk the accomplishment of this project and these phases di- 
rectly connected with the improvement of the present forest as it now 
stands, it is estimated that the annual growth of timber can be more 
than doubled, and that within a few years’ time the annual allowable 
cut of timber can also be stepped up. At the same time, a gradual re- 
building and improvement of the forests or standing timber resources 
of the area will occur. The stepping up of the annual allowable cut 
will increase on a gradual basis the employment of men in logging and 
transportation of the forest products to the mills and markets, thus 
providing steadier and more regular employment at the mills. 
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Under the timber stand improvement and planting program, a 
gradual improvement of the grade of saw timber will result. The 
markets gradually will be relieved of the problem of what to do with 
merchantable timber or saw lags. The local chambers of commerce 
and other civic organizations could make a study of the types and spe- 
cies of timber being harvested each year, and what can be expected 
in future years, report their studies to manufacturers of wood products, 
and very likely obtain small woodworking or processing plants 
throughout the area. Then again, more employment could be obtained 
from our forest resources for our citizens and help improve the eco- 
nomic structure by new investments and additional payrolls in the 
area. 

Recreational and wildlife development is very definitely a part of 
the forest program, and especially so in these downstate counties in 
which the Shawnee National Forest is situated. Within the national 
forest holdings in southern Illinois are to be found hills, streams, lake 
sites, scenic vistas, historical points of interest, and natural beauty 
spots. Picnic areas, camp sites, and trails for hiking and riding can 
be developed under this program. 

It is a well-known fact that each year the sportsman, hunter, and 
fisherman finds fewer and fewer areas open for his use. The private 
shooting areas and posting of private lands reduce his chances his 
the enjoyment of his favorite sport. These 210,000 acres of forest land 
under the management of the National Forest Service and which are 
open to the public can be used, not only for the growing of timber, but 
ae for the development of the recreational benetits of the average man 
and his family. This, in turn, can develop a recreational industry in 
the area that will affect in a positive manner the presently operating 
and possibly require expansion of the automobile service institutions, 
restaurants, hotel and motel accommodations, as well as other allied 
business interests that will provide seasonal and year-round employ- 
ment, thereby increasing the investments in housing and construction 
fields by private capital. 

This project, we believe, is one that is basic in its principle, in that 
it deals with the development, improvement, and prudent use of the 
forest and scenic resources of the area through the utilization of avail- 
able manpower. 

The employment that will be available through this project to per- 
sons now unemployed, and the resultant gradual improvement of con- 
ditions in the area that will occur will undoubtedly bring about a 
gradual decrease in the assistance costs. It is for these reasons we are 
submitting this project for your careful consideration. 

We ask that recognition be given to these problems of our area, and 
to the proposed project for eliminating some of these problems. We 
further request that such action as is necessary be taken to obtain a 
special appropriation by Congress to finance this project in the 
Shawnee National Forest in southern Illinois. 

This committee recommends that the project as outlined above be 
under the sole administration of the Division of Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture; that an appropriation of not less than 
$2,500,000 be granted for the project, with the provision that the 
expenditure of the total appropriation be expended over a period of 
3 years, in order to eliminate any possible waste and to obtain maximum 
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employment benefits from this project for the Shawnee National 
Forest in southern Illinois. 

We believe that the original cost of this project will be self-liquidat- 
ing over a period of years, in that it will produce added income to the 
Federal Government from a more rapid setup in good forest manage- 
ment with the result that more and better grades of timber will be 
harvested in future years at a greater market return. 

The very probable increase in private investments in the forest 
industry, the development and construction by private apital of 
permanent facilities to meet the recreational demands of tourists can 
be anticipated to further absorb the unemployed and further affect a 
reduction in the assistance expenditures in which the Federal Govern- 
ment participates. 

As illustrated in the table of present day expenditures of assistance 
funds in the nine-county area, comprising the Shawnee National 
Forest, the total cost approximates one-half million dollars a month, 
or $6 million a year, as compared with the $214 million cost of this 
proposed 3-year project. 

The committee is convinced that the cost of the project will be a good 
investment, one that will pay dividends to the various branches of 
government now involved in financing the assistance programs within 
the area, and that the human and natural resources of this Nation and 
the State will be conserved to the greater benefit of all. 

That is, I believe, all I have tosay. I will file two copies of this for 
your record, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much, Mr. Comte. 

Mr. Comre. Senator, with your permission, we have one more man 
who wants to cover the agricultural business of Jackson County. 

Senator Dovetas. I must say that we should not discuss the farm bill 
this afternoon, because I have had hearings at my own ex pense on that 
subject. This hearing is being run at Government expense, and I do 
not think that we should discuss that this afternoon. We can discuss 
the economic situation for agriculture. 

Mr. Comre. This is based on economy. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD H. HART, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MURPHYSBORO, ILL. 


Mr. Harr. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, my name is Floyd 
H. Hart. Iam a member of the Murphysboro Chamber of Commerce 
and also operate a drugstore in Murphysboro. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you. 

Mr. Harr. The economy of any small community is greatly parallel 
to the economic structure of the agriculture in the immediate area. 
Murphysboro for many years, since we lost our coal mining industry, 
has bragged about having agriculture as our principal source of 
income. 

I asked our county farm advisor to prepare some figures on this, and 
it was startling to me, and I think it will be of interest to everyone here 
in support of the Senate bill 2663, that we are here to discuss. 

In 1940, Jackson County had 2,584 farms; in 1953, the number of 
farms had decreased to 1,934. The people who operated these farms 
have been forced to seek employment, either in the area, or elsewhere, 
depending on their abilities and their good fortune in finding a job. 
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When you say 1,934 farms, that is a lot of farms. 

Senator Doveras. That was 1950, Mr. Hart ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. How many farms do you have now ¢ 

Mr. Harr. We have no accurate figures on that, Senator, at the 
present time. 

Senator Doveias. Would there be fewer farms than that at the 
present time / 

Mr. Harr. Yes, and they are decreasing steadily. 

I think that these figures will explain very briefly why they are 
decreasing. 

Of these 1,934 farms, 911 are less than 100 acres. I think it is a 
known fact that 100 acres will not produce a living for a farm family. 
The balance of these farms, the vast majority of them, are in the 
neighborhood of 100 to 220 acres. 

We have 42 farms in Jackson County that range from 500 to 999 
acres, and only 2 of these, 2 farms in the county, have a thousand 
acres or over. 

The thing that we can all understand best, however, is the dollars 
and cents income. In 1950, 119 of our farms produced no cash revenue 
to their owners; 1,514 of these farms produced less than $4,000 in total 
sales. 

That is not profit, ladies and gentlemen, that is sales. 

Senator Doueias. Gross income ¢ 

Mr. Harr. Gross income; that is right. 

We had 190 farms that produced from $4,000 to $6,000 in gross sales. 
We have 170 that produced $6,000 to 99 gross sales; and only 69 
farms that produced $10,000 or over in gross sales, during the year 
1950. 

That is the money that has to be spent in the urban community to 
support the economy, to buy automobiles, farm machinery and the 
other things; to educate their youth, and so forth. 

We feel that if we can do something to make more jobs in Murphys- 
boro and in the immediate area, that we can help out the farmer’s sub- 
sistence by affording him part-time employment in industry, and the 
overall economy of the county will be improved greatly. 

The Big Muddy canalization ties directly into this program. It 
would help the farmers and by bringing fertilizer to them at a much 
lower freight rate, it would afford them cheap transportation for their 
grains, soy beans, wheat and so forth, into the market. 

On behalf of the Murphysboro Chamber of Commerce, the business- 
men of Murphysboro, and farmers of Jackson County, I would like 
to go on record as strongly endorsing the support of Senate bill 2663. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much. 

Are there other witnesses from Murphysboro ? 

I think I will call next on Mr. Laird, president of the Mount Ver- 
non Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF D. A. LAIRD, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MOUNT VERNON, ILL. 


Mr. Larrp. Senator Douglas and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before this committee and discuss 
the economic problems of Mount Vernon and Jefferson County. 
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I am D. A. Laird, a citizen of Mount Vernon in Jefferson County. 
I own and personally operate a jewelry store in Mount Vernon. In 
appearing before this committee, I do so, not only as a merchant, but 
as president of the Mount Vernon Chamber of Commerce. I might 
also state, that I have served as president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Mount Vernon. 

The Mount Vernon Chamber of Commerce and I, as president, have 
but one thought in mind, and that is to do all that we can to bring 
health and prosperity to not only the good people of Mount Vernon, 
but to all areas of southern Illinois. 

As you may know, Mount Vernon is called the King City of Little 
Egypt. Mount Vernon is also the oil capital of Illinois. 

Mount Vernon has had its economic problems throughout the years, 
but with the coming of oil conditions Sones to improve and we were 
able to withstand many inroads upon our economic security. 

Then in 1949 things began to happen. J. P. Divine Co., a boiler 
concern, closed and about 200 were laid off. In 1951 a knitting factory 
closed and that meant about 80 more unemployed. In January of 
1954 came the final blow. The Pressed Steel Car Co., better known 
as the Mount Vernon Car Shops and owned by United Industries, Inc., 
closed and 1,400 more were placed on the unemployed list. Over the 
years this plant had closed temporarily, and folks thought this would 

© another temporary situation. But this was not true, and they have 
remained closed and have now disposed of all machinery and equip- 
ment by auction sale. 

At this point I wish to state that many individuals were of the 
opinion that the car shops closed due to labor conditions. And this 
rumor spread, and of course has not helped our situation when it comes 
to securing new industry. Our cosmopolitan newspapers played upon 
the part and gave us a black eye here in southern Illinois. This rumor 
spread and it tended to lead the industries away from southern Illinois 
because they gave our labor a black eye. 

However, this is absolutely not true. As late as Friday, Febru- 
ary 10, Mr. Hanley, a vice president of United Industries, Inc., who 
owned the car shops, told the manager of our chamber of commerce, 
the mayor of our city, our city manager, as well as our superintendent 
of schools, that this was not true, and the shops closed due to reduction 
of contracts and the inability of United Industries, Inc., to meet com- 
petition wtih their plant in comparison to modern plants. This state- 
ment was made in the office of Mr. Hanley in Chicago. I feel this 
should be included in my statement to help overcome such vicious ru- 
mors which can do so much to injure our economy, and has injured 
our economy a great deal. 

We in Mount Vernon have not been sitting idly by while all of this 
was taking place. The chamber of commerce initiated the setting up 
of a corporation called Mount Vernon New Industries, Inc. This cor- 
poration to date has raised about $145,000 to finance new industry. 
The J. P. Divine Co. building was reopened with a branch of the 
Wagner Electric Co., which employs approximately the same number 
of people as the old Divine Co. 

enator Dovetas. That is about 200? 
Mr. Lairp. It is about 200 ; sometimes it is as high as 300. 
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The buildings owned by the knitting company were taken over and 
are now occupied by General Radiator, which employs possibly 25 
more than the old knitting company, and employment ts increasing. 

Mount Vernon New Industries has also constructed a building for 
Precision Engineering Co. of California, and this factory is now in 
operation witha steady growth of employment. 

Senator Doveias. How many do they employ ! 

Mr. Lap. At the present time, 25 men. They are in the process 
of training in the buildup of camshafts of diesel locomotives, and I 
think in time, maybe it will be an industry that will bring in some 
more allied industries. 

In fact, Mount Vernon worked so hard to pull itself out of its eco- 
nomic distress that it was the first Illinois city to win the All-Ameri- 
can City Award which it received in 1951. Mount Vernon was also 
the first city in Illinois to take advantage of the change in the Illinois 
statute which made it possible to adopt the city manager form of 
government. ‘That was accomplished in 1953. 

The Mount Vernon school system is one of the finest in the State. 
All of its buildings are new or recently remodeled. Only this year, 
the voters in Mount Vernon approved a junior college by a vote of 
2,200 to 88. 

Mount Vernon superintendent of schools, J. L. Buford, has been 
nationally recognized as one of the finest educators in the country, 
and is this year serving as president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Because of his leadership, the Mount Vernon school system 
is in a fine position to take care of any new influx of students. 

Last year, the taxpayers voted in favor of an airport authority 
which is an absolute necessity if we are to secure new industry. The 
Rend Lake Conservancy District embraces 6 townships of Jefferson 
County, and 3 of its directors are from Mount Vernon, and they 
serve without pay. 

Senator Doveias. Do you endorse that, Mr. Laird, that project? 

Mr. Latrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. The chamber of commerce does, too ? 

Mr. Latrp. Yes, sir. 

Even with all of our efforts we have not to date been able to catch 
up with our unemployment situation, due to the closing of our car 
shops. 

Fade broken down from October of 1953, 1,400 in 1953; October 
1955, 1,050. That includes both male and female. 

Senator Dovetas. That is about 25 percent of the working force 
in Mount Vernon ? . 

Mr. Larrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Twenty-five percent? 

Mr. Larrp. I would say so. You see, here you go down a little 
further, your employment was 3,433 in October; 1,050 off, Senator. 
It was almost a third in that case. 

Senator Doveras. Does the unemployment figure include unem- 
ployed, too? 

Mr. Lamp. No. 

Senator Dove.as, It just includes those that had jobs? 

Mr. Lair. Yes. 


Senator Dovctas. The total working force was around 4,500? 
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Mr. Larrp. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Of whom 1,050 were unemployed ? 

Mr. Larrp. Unemployed. 

Senator Dovertas. Roughly 24 percent. 

Mr. Lato. Yes. 

Included in this, just below that, you will find the out-ot-town 
placements of our people. When our car company closed, we had 
many skilled laborers and all different types and categories, and they 
could get work readily in some of the plants in the other cities, but 
when they got to those other cities, the housing situation was over- 
crowded, the schools were overcrowded; therefore, their families 
stayed back in Mount Vernon, and they went out of town to make 
what they could. 

They are now living away from home, and maintaining a home in 
town, leaves very little for the family. As you will notice here, my 
figures show that in December 1955, the ISES placement shows 
we have 972 people, or 932 people working out of town, and the ma- 
jority of those people were breadwinners of the family. 

Senator Doveras. Your unemployment has been reduced from the 
June 1954 figure of 2,350 by some 900 workers getting employment 
out of town ? 

Mr, Latrp. Right. 

Senator Dovueias. Rather than by building up jobs within the 
town ? 

Mr. Lar. Right. 

If there was some way we could get that industry in, we could utilize 
our own school systems, our various churches, and so on, to keep those 
fellows home, and that is what we are striving for. 

I think you will notice just below that in December 1953, that 1,590 
people were drawing some type of public assistance; that in December 
of 1955 that number increased to 1,896. 

You will note that our figures show 1,050 unemployed, 1,896 receiv- 
ing some type of assistance, and what is very important, 932 wage 
earners have gone to other areas to work, and in the large majority 
of cases, they have left their families in Mount Vernon, due to housing 
conditions and school shortages in other communities, and hope that 
some day soon we will be able to furnish them with employment in 
order that they may come home and resume their normal way of life. 

We have an abundance of coal in the area which is vital in securing 
industry, but we have a shortage of water. Our hopes of the future 
are being placed upon an early completion of the Rend Lake con- 
servancy district. Every effort should be made to rush the surveys 
and completion of the data in order that this project can get under- 
way. A number of large industries would be under construction at 
this time if they could be shown that Rend Lake will be completed in 
the near future. 

We appreciate the work of this committee in making these hearings 
possible in our area, without the loss of time and expense to go to 
Washington. We do hope you will find enough information to take 
to the Congress that will convince them that while we are doing our 
part, we do need help such as Senate bill 2663 provides. 

Thank you, very much, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much, Mr. Laird. 
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Mr. Laird, some very influential groups in the northern part of the 
State say that the chief form of aid which should be given to the 
southern Illinois district, are railroad tickets to get out of southern 
Illinois. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Latrp, I very heartily disagree with that, Senator. We have 
some very fine skilled workers in southern Illinois, and they will put 
out a day’s work. Too many peonle in cosmopolitan areas, as I men 
tioned a minute ago, have gotten the idea that perhaps we are a bunch 
of jerks and we do not know how to do anything and have nothing. 

We have some of the finest facilities available in the United States 
right here in southern [linois. 

Senator Doveias. You understand this opinion I have given is not 
the opinion of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Lair. Right. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. What you would say is that we should bring 
jobs to the people, rather than forcing people to leave the area for 
jobs? 

Mr. Lairp. That is right, because we have facilities for them. 

Senator Doveras. There is an investment in homes and schools, in 
community facilities, which would be wasted if the population dried 
up and went away, and, furthermore, there is such a thing as sentiment 
in the world, too. 

Mr. Lamp. Right. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dovenas. I am told there is another group here from Mt. 
Vernon and they would like to testify. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. MOORE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, MOUNT 
VERNON, ILL. 


Mr. Moore. Senator Douglas, members of the committee, I am 
William L. Moore. I am from Mount Vernon; I am chairman of the 
county board of supervisors industrial committee. 

Senator, we are here to discuss your bill, S. 2663. The things that 
I am going to say are not going to have a lot to do with that particular 
bill, but why that bill is necessary for southern Illinois. 

Mr. Laird, from Mount Vernon, touched on a very touchy subject 
to me, and that was the unfavorable publicity that labor has received 
in southern Illinois. The metropolitan newspapers have made hay 
out of the situation. They have to have something to write about, and 
it looks like we are the ones that are getting the brunt of this thing. 

Of course, for the newspapers, there have been magazine articles 
written about southern Illinois; there have been books about southern 
Illinois. Every time you pick up one of those books, as Mr. Laird 
referred, it looks like we are a bunch of jerks here and do not know 
what we are doing. 

I would like to get one thing straightened out as far as labor is con- 
cerned in southern Illinois. I never belonged to a labor union im my 
life; I went into management when I was 21 years of age; therefore 
I was not permitted to belong to a labor union. We will get back to 
the car company. We have heard all over the United States, in Wash- 
ington you have heard the story, that labor closed the plant in Mount 
Vernon. 
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I went on a salary payroll with the car company, the old car com- 
pany, and was with them for 17 years. I am one of the top manage- 
ment; therefore I feel that I am qualified to speak about this subject. 

Every time you turn around we hear this, “Management is not at 
fault in southern Illinois; it is labor.” 1 am not criticizing the com- 
pany at all; they were very kind to me. I quit them in May and they 
paid my salary up until October of that year in full. Therefore I have 
no bones or cross to pick. 

McKees Rock plant of Pressed Steel closed down, it was labor; that 
was the story. Reap in Chicago closed down; it was labor. Solar 
Sturgess closed down; it was labor. They had 10 wee that closed, 
and labor got the blame for everything that happened. 

Being in top management, it was 75 percent management’s fault. 
That is not only happening in Mount Vernon and Pressed Steel, it is 
happening all over southern Illinois. If I was opposed to it, I would 
not a up here saying the things that I am saying today. 

When our skilled labor goes to St. Louis, goes to Chicago, goes to 
New York, they are told that they do not know what they are doing 
in southern Illinois. 

For instance, our high schools, our junior colleges, have very fine 
vocational programs. We are supported by the Government. We are 
turning out today some of the most skilled mechanics, welders, boys 
that can read blueprints, typical building trades; therefore we are 
not short on skilled labor. 

The thing begins to amuse us when we ask for something like a 
Government contract, or something, and see the redtape that is in- 
volved. We know this: The Government is supplying war contracts 


to every large city in the country, but yet we _— up the paper and 
i 


they say let’s decentralize it, and the part that hurts the people in the 
southern Illinois area is that the Government will build a plant, fur- 
nish all the money, and give them an order to supply their personnel, 
labor, for a year or two. That has not happened once; it has happened 
several times. 

When we write in for something, we get a long form back, and by 
the time we get through completing the form, everybody in southern 
Illinois would be starved to death. 

Your redtape in Washington is one of the worst things you can 
have. For instance, we get it this way: You are talking about making 
a canal in southern Illinois. No. 1, they have a hearing; No. 2, they 
take it back to St. Louis and they studied it for 5 months. Then we 
get an appropriation to get the canal; they make another study, get 

y the Government, and that will take time. Then the thing goes back 
to the budget committee. 

“Do they need men to make an engineering survey?” they say. We 
make the engineering survey. Then it ends up in your lap at the 
budget committee. “Well, do the boys need it?” you say. Then you 
have it for 6 months, and as far as anything that is done for the 
engineering project, we are approximately 3 years behind time. 

Senator Dovenas. I do not want to pour cold water on any project, 
but the delays are even greater than you state, because in the case of 
public works, after these studies have been made, then there has to be 
authorization, and there are some nine buildings of public works in the 
country which already have been authorized. I think to be precise, 8.7 
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buildings of public works, and the appropriations are running at the 
rate of four to five hundred million a year. 

You will have a 16-year backlog on these public works. That is 
one reason why in Senate bill 2663 we propose to cut this redtaps 
of the administrator, by giving him the power to make loans for public 
facilities outside of the ordinary appropriating process, in order that 
we could get speed action. 

Mr. Moore. Senator, we are heartily in favor of your bill, but her: 
is the thing that maybe upsets it. 

We will go back to Government contracts, and we will go back | 
different items. If you want to, or if the Government wants to, we wil! 
go back to St. Louis and we will say, another order with MeDonald 
for aircraft; the money seems to be there already. All they do i 
write the ticked and they are in production. 

One of our small industries can ask for that and we get nowhe 
with it. 

I am going to touch on a subject that probably half of the peopl 
here would like to shoot me for, but I got the idea from a gentlema: 
sitting over there. 

When you say America first, a lot of people put you in a number of 
different classifications, and your internationalist, he can become 
quite upset, but in southern Hlinois, asking for 1 or 2 dams in souther) 
Illinois, the Government is spending billions of dollars in foreigy 
countries, and we are quite upset. 

If you have a disaster, the money is there. Southern Hlinois is 1 
on its knees begging; we are proud. ‘The only thing we would lke 
to do is have the Government furnish some of the tools for us to work 
with. You would not be giving it to southern Illinois, you would be 
well repaid, your taxes and other income, and the relief rolls would 
be cut down. 

Before I close, the only thing I have to say is that: We are Amer 
icans, let us have America first. 

Senator Doveras. I appreciate that very much. 

You are chairman of the board of supervisors, are you not? 

Mr. Moore. No. I am chairman of the Industrial Committee of 
Jefferson County. I am on the board of supervisors. We have a 
industrial committee, and I am chairman of that committee. 

Senator Doveras. I have in my hands here what purports to be a 
resolution of the board of supervisors at your meeting on the 7th day of 
November, which says that it is the considered opinion of the Board 
of Jefferson County that unemployment has risen to critical levels in 
Jefferson County. 

Second, that the County Board of Jefferson County hereby does 
petition the executive and legislative branch of the Government of 
the United States to be declared a critical unemployment area, and 
to be allocated Federal aid. . 

That was moved by C. W. Waite; seconded by Glenn Phillips; voted 
19 yeas, 2 nays,2 absent. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct, Senator. 


Senator Dovenas. I have been reading some of the local papers 
and I would suggest that a copy of this be made and sent to the 
Marion paper. 

We will call on Robert S. Henderson, executive secretary of the 
West Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. HENDERSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. 


Mr. Henperson. I am Robert S. Henderson; I am the executive 
secretary of the chamber of commerce, and the industrial contact 
agent in the city of West Frankfort, Ill. 

It is my purpose, in order to avoid repetition and to conserve the 
time of the committee, to deal only briefly with the economic and 
unemployment problems of southern Illinois, and West Frankfort in 

articular, with which you are already conversant. I shall attempt 
briefly to point out some of the major problems we have encountered 
in dealing with this situation, and to suggest some ways in which we 
believe the Federal Government can assist us in achieving the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of our community. 

I feel that, in prefacing my remarks, it is necessary that I call to 
your attention for the record some of the economic factors that have 
made necessary the present effort to attract new industries to this area. 

The West Frankfort community during the last few years has 
suffered tremendously as a result of permanent mine closings and 
retarded production at other mines nearing the end of their productive 
life. More than 2,000 men have been displaced by these occurrences 
in the West Frankfort community in the last 5 years. Countless 
others in related industries and dependent businesses have faced loss 
of employment or the necessity of business liquidation. 

Evidence of the impact on the business life of the community was 
the closing last ies 31 of one of the city’s largest retail establish- 
ments after 30 years of continuous operation. 

Your attention is directed to the following data, taken from the 
records of the Illinois Department of Mines and Minerals, concerning 
the decline of employment in the State’s mining industry: 


Re ie lai a nn ee tle 85, 037 
Peas I I inc cc iiss isin itches bialentsninis tilting eat ae 28, 246 
Rea RN. eeatnietini hp emiinenieteueain bine cap dcmesighn 15, 252 
I NN OT a tec neni ETE 13, 000 


Franklin County was at one time the source of 22 pecent of the 
State’s coal production. A major portion of this production was 
taken from the West Frankfort field. 

The extent to which the economy of this once prosperous mining 
area has been affected by the disintegration of the uml industry 
is reflected in the following information on unemployment in Franklin 
County, and the West Frankfort community, supplied by the Illinois 
State Employment Service. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


Total unemployment (approximate) for Franklin County, 4,800. 


Total, 4,800—male, 3,840; female, 960. Franklin County total popu- 
lation, 48,685. 


WEST FRANKFORT ONLY 


Total population of West Frankfort only, 11,384. (Percent of 
county population, 23.4.) 
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Unemployment for West Frankfort only (approximately), 1,123. 
_ on percent of county population.) Total, 1,123—male, 898; 
emale, 225. 


WEST FRANKFORT AND IMMEDIATE VICINITY 


(Immediate vicinity includes the communities of Orient, Thompson- 
ville, Royalton, Zeigler, and the rural environs of each that normally 
depend on the community of West Frankfort for employment oppor- 
tunities. 

West Frankfort and immediate vicinity population, 24,074. (Com- 
munities, 16,974; rural, 7,100.) (Percent of county’s total popula 
tion, 49.4 percent. ) 

Unemployment for West Frankfort and immediate vicinity (ap- 
proximately), 2,371. (Based on percent of county population.) 
Total, 2,371—male, 1,897; female, 474. 

Further evidence of the impact on the West Frankfort community 
is seen in the city’s declining population and school enrollment. 

West Frankfort, at the peak of the city’s greatest employment, had 
a population of approximately 20,000. The 1950 census count was 
11,884. The present population is probably no more than 10,000. 

High-school enrollment has declined from 1,239 in 1939 to 738 in 
1956. The exodus of the youth of the community from their home- 
town is directly influenced by the declining economy and the necessity 
for the relocation of entire family units. 

A total of 556 persons, 246 cases, in Frankfort and Denning Town- 
ship, in which West Frankfort is located, are receiving direct relief. 

The fact that heads of families and their children must look else 
where for employment is deplorable in the face of the fact that S4 
percent of the city’s families own their own homes. 

Jertain metropolitan newspapers and others have suggested, as a 
solution to the West Frankfort problem, that its people “buy railroad 
tickets.” These people desire to remain here, with their investments 
and families. ey do not want relief. They are ambitious and 
thrifty. They seek only an opportunity to continue to support then- 
selves and contribute to the economy of the community through gain- 
ful employment. 

West Frankfort has more than adequate facilities to house and 
supply its citizens and to accommodate any substantial population 
increase that might result from the location of new industries in the 
community. What West Frankfort needs is payrolls that will enable 
its citizens to support themselves and discharge their financial duties 
to their government and community. 

Recognizing that you gentlemen have already given considerable 
thought to our problems and their solution, as is evidenced by your 
—" here today, I would like to offer some suggestions for your 

urther consideration. 


It is our studied opinion that among the greatest needs of our area 
are an adequate su ay of water for industrial use, and low-cost water 
transportation. This view is supported by the present thinking of 
many industrialists that their most profitable experience can be 
achieved by the location of new plants, particularly in the expanding 
aluminum industry, at the source of coal and water, and where low 
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cost power can be produced, and the cost of transporting raw and 
finished materials greatly reduced. 

We believe that the proposed development of the Big Muddy River 
as a navigable stream, and Rend Lake as a source of industrial water, 
now under Federal study, would do much to hasten the economic 
rehabilitation of the southern Illinois area. It is our opinion that 
new industries would be attracted to the area by the low transportation 
that the Big Muddy water route would provide, and that Rend Lake 
would solve the industrial water problem that has been an obstacle in 
our efforts to attract new plants and new payrolls. 

Another important factor is the fact that southern Llinois, in order 
to attract new major industries, must be in a position to offer competi- 
tive power rates. It is our opinion that the Government must either 
put TVA on a profit basis that will make it competitive with private 
and corporate concerns, or provide tax-supported, Government subsi- 
dized power to this and other areas. 

We must have competitive power rates or continue to lose industries 
to TVA and other low-cost power areas. The fact is, that we, as 
taxpayers, are actually financing the TVA rate differential. 

A very detailed study of southern Illinois power rates as compared 
to the rates of private and publicly owned systems in other communi- 
ties has just been made by State Representative Bert Baker. It is 
my POSTON that the study will be made public sometime next 
week, 

I hope you gentlemen will consider the data compiled by Mr. 
Baker pertinent to the matters under consideration in these hearings, 
and that you will give the matter your very careful consideration. 

There is also, in our opinion, a definite need for some plan of Gov- 
ernment financing that will enable communities such as ours to pro- 
vide plant facilities for new or relocated industries. 

This need is emphasized, in case of West Frankfort, by the re- 
luctance of lending agencies to finance constructions on land from 
which coal has been removed. 

Lending institutions normally will finance no more than 65 percent 
of the cost of industrial buildings. This leaves 35 percent of the 
cost of such buildings for the community to finance. 

A pressing case in point is at this very moment being faced by the 
West Frankfort community. 

As executive secretary for the West Frankfort Chamber of Com- 
merce, and industrial contact agent for the West Frankfort Com- 
munity Council, I will leave with a group of citizens for Chicago 
tomorrow to discuss with the officials of a large concern the possibility 
of locating a new plant in our community. 09! 

The plan involves the construction by the community of a building, 
costing approximately $500,000, that the company will purchase on 
a long-term contract. Mss GY 

We can probably finance with a lending institution $325,000 of the 
construction cost, leaving $175,000 for the community to reaise in 
some other way. It happens that West Frankfort has an industrial 
fund of $100,000 that can be used. But there will still be $75,000 to 
raise. If we are fortunate enough to finance this particularfacto 
project, we will be in no position to undertake another plant location 
or finance another building. 
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We hope you gentlemen will with us that there is a grave 
need for some type of industrial financing that will enable com- 
munities such as ours to provide plant housing on the lease-purchas 
ing arrangement that most concerns require. 

Senator Douglas, and gentlemen of the committee, I wish to say 
that it has indeed been a pleasure for me to present the West Frank 
fort story, and that I am certain that carefully —— bills such 


as S. 2663 shall eventually bring about the stable economy of all 
distressed areas. 


Thank you, very much. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you approve of Senate bil] 2663 in the genera! 
outline? 

Mr. Henperson. In general, yes, sir. 

As one Scotchman to another, sir, I would like to say this: I don’t 
think you have asked for enough money. I think that you are going 
to need a great deal more, if we are going to really stabilize our econ 
omy in the financing of a building program and other aids. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, very much. 

I am told that Kenneth Richey who was with Sangamo Electric is 
here. I wonder if he would be willing to discuss very briefly the ques- 
tion of the relative efficiency of the southern Illinois = dle who are 
employed at the regional plant of the Sangamo Co. ow does it 
compare with the efficiency of employees elsewhere ? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH RICHEY, ASSISTANT PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR, SANGAMO ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. Ricnry. My name is Kenneth Richey. I am assistant per- 
sonnel director of the Sangamo Electric Co., having worked in that 
capacity for approximately 5 years. 

As I sat here, I have been very impressed with some of the figures 
that have been given, because since 1933, we have been particularly 
concerned with southern Illinois, having been born here, raised here, 
and worked here. We moved out into California—and I insert this 
here for the gentleman from Mount Vernon—the air industry, as we 
all know, can absorb a lot of employment, and we worked there for a 
large aircraft industry in California, money furnished by the Gov 
ernment, for war purposes. 

We have the same thing here and have had since 1933. We were 
very happy to have the ordnance plant here; it gave us employment. 
We co ¢ not help but have a regret that they did not see fit to send 
something like aircraft, which could have absorbed our entire un- 
employment problem. 

nator Doveias. What do you find about the efficiency of labor 
in your plant? 

r. Ricuey. In our plant, we find it is very satisfactory. We fig- 
ure that we operate above what we call 100 percent. 

Senator Doveras. Individual output per man-hour is relatively 
high? 

r. Ricuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. You would recommend the area to other em- 

ployers as a place of getting good efficient labor? 
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Mr. Ricuey. Yes, sir. We have repeatedly told those who have 
made inquiries from us that same thing. 

Senator Doverias. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Ricury. Thank you. 

Senator Doue.as. I am going to call on Mr. Kugene Keathly, of 
Colp, Ill. Are you here, Mr. Keathly ¢ 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE KEATHLY, COLP, ILL. 


Mr. Kearuty. Senator Douglas, members of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, last Sunday night, I got a telephone call that you were 
having a meeting of this nature, and I was asked to prepare somewhat 
of a summary, or a history, or word picture of the conditions of the 
community in which I live, which is Colp, Ill. 

I have worked in the coal mines a great part of my life. At this 
time, I am operating a funeral establishment. I do not come to 
represent any particular group. We have a mixed group of Negro 
and white and some foreigners, and I feel that when my white neigh- 
bor is hungry, or has no job, he gets just about as hungry as I do, 
or I get about as hungry as he is. 

In order to try to give you somewhat of an accurate statement, 
we have called on members of the five groups to trust their memory, 
and try to give you a word picture of the economic conditions in Colp, 
and in that vicinity. 

I came to Colp to work in the coal mines in 1912. I found in the 
radius of probably 6 miles, 4 mines. There were several other mines 
in the community, but the people of Colp and Dewaine and Clifford 
were the ones that worked in those particular mines. 

There were other mines around, but I did not have very much 
experience nor acquaintances around there to know the number of 
people working in there. Therefore, feel it would be unfair to 
touch upon it. 

We had the Madison No. 8 mine, employing about 400 to 450 men. 
They had a semimonthly payroll from $35,000 to $40,000, every 2 
weeks. Of course, that does represent during World War I and for 
several years after that time. 

Senator Doveuas. At the rate of about $200 per man per month? 

Mr. Keatutiy. Well, approximately so. 

Donally mines employed about 200 men with a payroll correspond- 
ing to the men employed. 

Madison No. 9, located in Colp, Ill., and which it was my pleas- 
ure to work in the weighing department for a number of years, and 
I have personal knowledge about it, about the output, and I have 
some knowledge of what the payroll would be. 

They were employing from 650 to 700 men, with a semimonthly 
payroll. This probably does represent wartimes of about $80,000 
per month. 

Consolidated Coal Co. No. 8 located at Clifford, Ill., employed pos- 
sibly 500 men, with a payroll accordingly. A number of these men 
lived in Herrin, in Carterville, and other towns, in the adjacent little 
towns, 

We have during those times, of all groups living in Colp, Dewmaine, 
and Clifford, possibly 700 or 800 men. We had a payroll, a monthly 
payroll in the better days, of possibly $365,000 per month. 
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Our mines have closed one by one. 

Senator Dovetas. All four mines are closed f 

Mr. Kearutiy. All four are closed. Others are closed that our 
p> worked for occasionally, but all four of those mines are no 
onger there. That $360,000 payroll is no more. 

We actually have in Dewmaine, where there was at one time pos- 
sibly 85 families, we have only 15 left. In Colp we have approxi- 
mately 267 families. Of those 267 families, we only have 91 jobs, 
29 among our group, and 62 according to our findings among the other 


Brot th 

Of these 267 families, we have 119 on the relief rolls. Some would 
say that we cannot go into the old age pension and things of that 
kind, but I do believe there is a law in the State of Illinois, if there 
are children that are taking in enough money to take care of their 
parents, they could be forced to take care of them. That would relieve 
some of the old age assistance, and some of those that are on the 
relief rolls. 

We, at one time, employed 3 teachers at Dewmaine; now the school 
has been abandoned. At one time, we employed 8 teachers at Coup; 
now we only have 5. 

At Clifford where there probably were 500 people working, probably 
250 families in all, we have 5 families living in that area now. 

We heartily endorse your bill. I have read bill 2663. There is 
a part of it that I am probably not familiar with, because when you 
begin talking in millions of dollars, that is just a little bit over my 
head. 

There is some part of it that we do appreciate, and we would like 
to discuss it a little bit. There are a number of folks who have taken 
those railroad tickets, but we have our own homes there; we have 
our schools; we have our lodges; we have our way of life, and we 
would like to stay there, if we possibly could. 

There are a number of folks that own their own homes and there 
are some of them that are locked up. I guess you people have some 
of those same conditions in your communities. There are homes locked 
up that people are away from. They would be very glad to come back 
if they could find some way of a livelihood. We have taken it up 
with the Southern Lawyers, Inc., and they have sent their representa- 
tive, and they have been willing to try to find some employment 
for us. 

As you know, when industries come into your community, they look 
for you to do some of the financing. I am sorry, but it is true, that 
we are just not able to finance any industry to come into our com- 
munity. 

I believe under one of the captions in your bill, I believe it is under 
loans, that you could loan 662 percent. I would take new courage, 
and I believe others would, if we knew that we could get by with that 
kind of help, if we could possibly raise the other one-third to start 
some industry. 

We live in a small community and we would like to stay there, 
if we could, and 50 jobs in Colp for white and colored would help 
us quite a bit. We feel that if we could get 6624 of help, that we 
probably could raise enough money to get some kind of an industry 
started there to help out. 
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You have a caption here in vocational training; we have met this 
face to face. We have some industries and we have been on our knees 
pleading for jobs. They have told us, and very likely it is true, we are 
not prepared to operate their machines and they, naturally, cannot 
allow us to just tear them up. 

I do not know that I blame the company for that, but a number of 
the boys, after their parents have been on relief for a number of years, 
they are just not able to take up the vocational training, and pay 
the tuition to do it. I think that in this vocational training, that 
you have thought out some plans to teach people in these areas how 
to operate the different machines that are coming into this particular 
area. I think that is a very good thing. I think it is something that 
is needed. 

We have coming out of our high school, and I speak of both white 
and colored, we will have, in the near future, probably some 25 chil- 
dren coming into Colp and they will start their way in life, and 
they have prepared themselves to go into life at home, with nothing 
to do. They love their parents; they love their surroundings, and 
there is nothing for them to do; they will have to go elsewhere. 

We would beg, and I know that people would appreciate it, if some- 
thing could be done. We have a number of young fellows now in the 
working age. I know, and you know better than I, that when you 
get past 45, your chances of a job are very slim. We do have a number 
of people that could give an honest day’s work and would be willing 
to work. They have their own homes. As I said before, 90 percent 
of us own our own homes. We do not want to leave, unless we have to. 

On the canalization of the Big Muddy River, that is probably about 
3 miles from where I live. People with a better brain than I have 
have decided that it would be a thing for southern Illinois. I 
hope it will. It will probably lower freight rates; it might even 
encourage industry to come into our community, and it will probably 
create some jobs. 

I know there are a number of boys that will be very glad to 
whatever work they can get there, whether it be dredging or what 
have you. We can furnish you some of the labor for that particular 
purpose. 

I think that is just about the picture of my little community, and-we 
think that it is a wide and humanitarian step, and a vision for our 
legislature, to think out plans of this kind, because Williamson County, 
or southern Illinois, is not the only county that is going to meet wi 
these depressed conditions. 

Thirty years ago in this section, it was very prosperous, the garden 
spot of southern Illinois, because coal was the big issue. In Detroit, 
the motor city, you cannot stop progress. In years to come, there will 
probably be some other means from the atomic age, and the people 
there will probably be looking for some way of improvement. 

I think it is a good bill. It can be applied, because it is something 
that is going to happen continuously over the United States. 

I thank you. 

Senator Doverias. Thank you, very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Ralph Cooksey, District Council, Inter- 
national Hodcarriers, Carbondale, Il. 
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STATEMENT OF RALPH COOKSEY, DISTRICT COUNCIL, INTERNA- 
TIONAL HODCARRIERS, CARBONDALE, ILL. 


Mr. Cooxsry. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, I have a pre- 
pared statement here that I would like to coal | 

First, Senator, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing 
before this committee on your Senate bill 2663, a bill to establish a 
Pp of Federal assistance to alleviate conditions of excessive un- 
employment in certain areas in the United States. 

dly, I should like to both congratulate and hank you for the 

rsonal interest you have shown in this depressed area of southern 

llinois, and when I speak of southern Illinois, I refer to that area 

of the State lying south of that well-known line from about the north- 

= edge of Mount Vernon to the confluence of the Ohio and Mississipp' 
ivers. 

As the district representative of the Southern Illinois District Coun- 
cil of the International Hodcarriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union of America, and also as a former business representative of the 
local union here in Johnston City, Lll., since 1942, my knowledge of 
the pathetic conditions in southern Illinois is only too vivid to me. 

At the quarterly meeting of our district council held here in Johnston 
City on Sunday, February 19, 1956, the delegates from 32 affiliated 
locals in the 19 counties of Southern Illinois reported at least two 
thirds of their membership idle. Not only have some of our members 
been without work for 3 or 4 months, but I personally know some 
members who have been idle for over a year. They have exhausted 
their unemployment compensation, which in my mind is a poor substi- 
tute for work, and are now faced with the prospect of direct relief. 

This is, indeed, a sad condition for proud people. I do not feel, nor 
do many who are members feel, that this sad condition in southern 
Illinois has been brought about by the people in this area, contrar) 
to whatever some outside newspapers may have reported in the past. 
based upon sending some strange reporter into this area who did not 
know the people, and who was not interested in the people, but was 
only interested in giving a big story to an outside newspaper to exploit 
southern Illinois again. 

It is true there have been unfavorable instances in southern Illinois 
for which we are not trying to excuse ourselves, but there have also 
been many other unfavorable incidents in other parts of the county 
which have not been headlined all over the Nation. 

It has been said that many of the problems of this area have been 
created by the working out and decline of the coal mines. I submit 
that many of the problems in this area began with the absentee 
ownership of these mines, the removing of the wealth of this area. 
and the removal of same without a compensating return to this area 
by the same absentee ownerships. 

Perhaps this has been stated many different ways, many times, and 
may be repetitious ; nevertheless, it 1s the truth and a fact which must 
be faced. I also wish to state that the Federal Government has 
neglected southern Llinois many times in the past, and developed 
many other regions, the cost of which has been borne by the tax- 
payers of which, although we may be depressed in this area, we stil! 
pay taxes to our Government. The Government has developed the 
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aforementioned areas and has created unfair competition for sowth- 
ern Illinois. 

I should also like to state, and I believe the record will bear out 
the fact, that we, in southern Illinois, are just as patriotic as any other 
part of this Nation; I should like to remind whoever may be inter- 
ested, that in time of war or other emergencies, the Government has 
certainly remember southern Illinois and thousands of our youth who 
have been called into the serevice of this Nation and contributed their 
share. 

I am certain that practically everyone was glad, and is glad, to be 
able to do their part when our Nation is in an emergency; however, I 
feel that we in southern Illinois are in an emergency, and have been 
for many years, and our Government of which we are a part has not 
been able to see or do anything which will enable us to climb out of 
present depressed state. I cannot believe that our Government 
would knowingly and willingly consign an area as large as southern 
Illinois to a continued state of depression, which we are now in and 
have been for many years, while, as we read concerning other sections 
of the country, our Nation is now enjoying a status of unparalled 
prosperity. 

It is a matter of record on which I need not elaborate, that many 
thousands of our people have had to leave this area to try to find 
employment some place else, either abandoning their homes or taking 
whatever they might be able to get for them in this area. 

Senator Douglas, you, as a former professor of economics, know 
that when great numbers of people leave and area, the effects pro- 
duced by their leaving creates even greater economic depression. I 
am sure that agencies with far ater facilities than I command, can 
compile many statistics about this area. 

I do not wish to take up excessive time. Therefore .I should like 
to conclude by asking this committee, and if I may take the liberty, 
the entire membership of the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives, to please take appropriate action to enable the proud 
people of southern Illinois to once again hold up their heads and 

take their place in enjoying the prosperity of this great country. 

We do not want relief, we want jobs. Relief produces nothing 
jobs produce and production will create prosperity in this area. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Cooksey, have you had a chance to look over 
this bill, S. 2663? 

Mr. Cooksey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovenss. You approve of it? 

Mr. Cooksey. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Dovetas. Has your organization endorsed it? 

Mr. Cooxsey. It has endorsed it wholeheartedly. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, very much. 

The next witness is Mr. ‘Eugene Hughes, board member of the 
Progressive Miners, Harrisburg, Til. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE HUGHES, BOARD MEMBER, PROGRESSIVE 
MINERS, HARRISBURG, ILL. 


Mr. Hvuenes. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, on the 14th 
of 15th of this month, an item appeared i in the Globe Democrat which 
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stated that there would be hearings in Bend, Litchtield, Mount Ver- 
non, Carbondale, and Rosiclare. I immediately contacted Senator 
Douglas, tried to find out why Saline County had been omitted. I 
was informed that no one was interested in Saline County, and Har- 
risburg, in which I have made inquiries, and found out that various 
organizations did not want to have anything to do with it, due to the 
fact that they were living well. 

As to the conditions of Saline County, I am representing the coal 
miners. I ama board member of the Progressive Miners of America, 
District 11, and I would like to make a statement at this time, and I 
defy anyone, person or organization, to deny what I have to say. 

The iatewinn mines have been abandoned in and around Saline 
County in the past 10 years. There has been no new industry to fur- 
nish employment for the men. 

John Strip, located at Harrisburg, employed 30 men. 

Blue Bird No. 7, employed 115 men. They were located in Harris- 
burg. 

Sean No. 10, located in Eldorado, employed 335, 

Sahara No. 1, located in Harrisburg, employed 508. 

Sahara No. 3, located in Harrisburg, employed 360, 

Sahara No. 4, located in Harrisburg, employed 212. 

Sahara No. 12, located in Muddy, employed 300. 

Sahara No. 2, located in Harrisburg, employed 25, 

Dering, located in Eldorado, employed 318. 

Wasson, located in Wasson, employed 325. 

Harco No. 47, located in Harco, employed 265, 

Peabody No. 43, located in Harrisburg, employed 115. 

Peabody No. 40, located in Harrisburg, employed 110. 

Peabody No. 42, located in Harrisburg, employed 114. 

The total that these mines employed was 3,132 men. 

The mines working in Saline County are: 

Blue Bird No. 8, employing 130. 

Sahara No. 16, aplene 135. 

Sahara No. 5, employing 168. 

Sahara No. 6, employing 146. 

Saxton, employing 35. 

Blue Bird No. 6, employing 24. 

As I stated, at one time Saline County had 3,132 men. At present, 
there are only 638 miners working in Saline County. 

Senator Doveias. You have closed 2,500 jobs, roughly ¢ 

Mr. Huaeues. That is right. 

Senator Doveias. May I clear up one point, Mr. Hughes? You 
stated that you inquired why Harrisburg people had not been invited 
and were told that there was no problem over in Saline County. I 
hope you are not inferring that I told you that. 

Mr. Hvuenes. That is right. I will have to state, at this time, that 
we have sufficient water supply for any industry that might want to 
locate in and around Harvieer , and also adequate housing. 

We have one new factory building located in Harrisburg. I might 
state that Harrisburg went all out for a new factory, and coal min- 
ers as well as the businessman, and other working classes. They 
donated to build this building and then the fellow pulled out. Why, 
I do not know. 
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We also have air service, two railroads, and bus service. 

As far as the other crafts and class of labor, I do not know too 
much about them. As I stated before, I am only representing the 
miners, and I do not know whether I told you to start with, that I 
heartily am in favor of 2663. 

With your permission, Senator, I have another witness who will not 
take much of your time. 

Senator Doveas. Yes. Thank you. Would you introduce him? 


STATEMENT OF GUY PRICE, RETAIL CLERKS INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, DISTRICT NO. 1 


Mr. Price. My name is Guy Price; Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation, District No. 1, Southern Llinois, 

At one time, in southern Illinois, a few years back, we had approxi- 
mately 20,000 retail clerks working in 37 towns in southern Pilinsis. 
Today, Senator, we have a little over 8,000 employed in the stores in 
the 37 towns in southern Illinois. 

Senator Doveias. Are those union members, or are those employees ? 

Mr. Price. These are employees. 

Senator Doves. In other words, the number of retail clerks has 
fallen only to 40 percent of what it was? 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Senator, I will use Saline County due to the fact that I am here 
representing, along with other crafts of Saline County and organized 
Sales as well as the merchants and business and professional people. 

In Saline County, in the last 3 years, we have had 41 small business 
firms go out of business due to the fact that the mines went down. 
Nothing has moved in to pick up the slack, employ people that were 
put out of work. These retail clerks throughout District 1 in southern 
Illinois—that travels from Centralia south—were all hit just as hard 
as the miners in Saline County. 

Senator, I would like to say, concerning the statement of Brother 
Hughes, about not coming to Harrisburg, I believe a Mr. Brown asso- 
ciated with you called Mr. Davenport, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Harrisburg, and he stated that there was no need of 
a meeting in Harrisburg. 

Mr. Brown. That is true; that is right. 

Mr. Price. What gave the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
the idea that Saline County needed no assistance to pick up the un- 
employed people there? We are just as well and hard hit as the rest 
of the counties in southern [linois. 

It is an honor and a privilege to be here, Senator, and I will speak 
in behalf of the Retail Clerks International from ares and 
from our president right on down, we are very much in favor and 
endorse the bill 2663. I think you are aware of that. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Price. I would like to say this organized labor has been men- 
tioned several times here, and I represent a very large group of people 
in southern Dlinois. I am mighty proud of it. 

If the press would present aced things about organized labor as 
much as they have printed the bad things we have done, maybe south- 
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ern Illinois would not be out here today without our Senator trying to 
correct some of these things that would benefit and help the people 
that need work. 

We will agree that if you take a bushel of apples and put a bad one 
in it, if you do not take it out, you will have a whole bushel of bad 
apples. ‘That is just like the merchants. You take a merchant in the 
city of Harrisburg, and if you cannot work with him, you have to get 
a bunch of other merchants to get him to go along. Otherwise, you 
will have a bunch of merchants that cannot get along. 

That is just like in Washington. You people know that, and the 
Senator is a very good friend of mine. 

I will get back to organized labor and I will bring these two points 
together. 

They will spend millions of dollars in Washington trying to find 
out who got that $2,500. If we spent some of that money in southern 
Illinois to help our people, and get behind our Senator’s bill, we will 
be better off. 

The gentlemen brought up the subject of the 210,000 acres in the 
Shawnee Forest. That is wonderful. I do not know who the gentle 
man was; I did not get his name at the time. 

That is close to Saline County, but it would also help the surround- 
ing counties around Saline County. You have got Kentucky Lake 
down here in Kentucky. You have got over there in Missouri recrea 
tion, apple centers, for our people. Let us give Illinois one, too. If 
we have to bring it to the Shawnee Forest, let us |»ring it down there. 

We have got a Senator on the ball concerning these things. Let’s 
give him all the support we can. 

Senator, that is about all I have to say, and I thank you, very much. 
I will say again, our international approved your bill 2663, and it is a 
privilege to be here. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you. 

Mr. J. O. Jones of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, West Frankfort, Il. Mr. Jones. 

A Vorce. Mr. Jones is not here, Senator. I might say a few words, 
if I may. 


STATEMENT OF C. M. TAYLOR, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS, WEST FRANKFORT, ILL. 


Mr. Taytor. I am C. M. Taylor, with the Electrical Workers at 
West Frankfort, Ill. 

I do not have anything prepared, because Mr. Jones intended to be 
here, and he had a death in the family and could not be here. 

First, we represent people from Cairo to Vandalia. 

Senator Dove.as. South of Route 40, then ? 

Mr. Tayrwor. Yes, sir. 

Our work, at the present time, is less than it has been in 15 years. 
We have more ane not working, and we feel that this bill is en- 
couraging. At fom we think it will support the Big Muddy project, 
and some of those others, and will alleviate some of the unemployment. 

We do endorse the bill. 

It does give me a great pleasure to hear people from management 
assume part of the responsibility for strife that occurs. We do not 
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wish to get away from our share in this trouble, either. We know 
that we have made mistakes, and we hope to correct them, and I think 
that we have gone a long ways to correct them. 

We do get a lot of unfavorable publicity from newspapers. I do not 
know what the reason is, they do not have any news to print, or what 
it is, but there is one thing that goes through my mind. The big 
papers in Chicago will put in headlines that there is a strike in South- 
ern Illinois. To me, they are trying to sell industry that is not a place 
to go, and possibly go to Chicago. 

What do they do when they get the industry in Chicago? They 
get the people from Johnston City, West Frankfort, and Benton, to 
go up there and do that job for them. They are the same people that 
have made up Southern Illinois, whether they want to admit it or not. 

Senator Douveias. We are proud in Chicago to have people from 
Southern [llinois. They are good citizens. 

Mr. Price. Of course, we all have to take the blame, maybe, for some 
mistakes, but you do not see a lot of big print when a banker goes 
south with a half million dollars. If we do something like that, you 
do see it. 

We are not trying to shunt responsibility; that is not the point. 
I do not think that we should be given unfavorable and excessive 
publicity. 

As a national average, the electrical industry doubles every ten 
years and is expected to in the future. If we are going to build our 
share of these power plants, we must have industry in here to absorb 
that. Before we get industry in here, we must have facilities such as 
water and transportation. 

Senator Dove.as. Have you looked into the Rend Lake proposal ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you approve of that ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. We definitely need that water. It will not only 
facilitate power plants and industry coming in, but the recreation 
part of it will be a tremendous value to the merchants in this area. 
It will make them good substantial merchants. There will be more 
in taxes and we are losing a vast amount of our taxation from the 
closing mines and it is becoming serious in the mining counties, because 
the mines that may pay half a billion dollars last year, are shut down 
today. They will be that much short. 

Senator Dove as. The Rend Lake testimony is interesting. You 
come from West Frankfort. I do not hold the figures of the referen- 
dum on the Rend Lake Conservancy District clearly in mind, but it 
was my impression that at that referendum, West Frankfort had 
voted heavily against the Rend Lake proposal. 

Do you think there has been a shift of opinion since then, or what 
has happened ? 

Mr. Price. I think, perhaps, there has been some, but I am speaking 
generally from the southern part of the State, from the people that I 
represent. 

I would like to say that it is very heartening to have people that we 
have elected to office to do us a service, to see you come here in our 
interest, and we will support your bill 2663. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you, very much. 

The next witness is Miss Alice Beardslee, community consultant of 
Southern Illinois University, from Carbondale. 
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We are happy to learn, not from her, but from others, that she ts 
the niece of one of the finest members of the United States Senate, 
Senator Ralph Flanders. 

Miss Beardslee. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE BEARDSLEE, COMMUNITY CONSULTANT, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Miss Bearpster. Chairman Douglas, I appreciate this opportunity 
to appear before your committee to present testumony regarding the 
economic conditions in southern Illinois, and giving special considera- 
tion to the program of Southern Illinois University. 

I would first like to submit testimony which I prepared for Senator 
Sparkman’s committee on low-income families, which I think covers 
many of the background points of the area of the decline in unemploy- 
ment and statistics. 

Senator Doveias. Would you like to have these presented in these 
proceedings, too? 

Miss Bearps.er. Yes. 

Senator Dove.as. That will be done. It will be inserted at this 
point in your testimony. 

Miss Bearpsier. It includes much more of my statement which | 
will read today. 

Senator Dove.as. Present the full statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ALICE BEARDSLEE, COMMUNITY CONSULTANT, SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


It is indeed a paradox in our country in the year 1956, a period when the na 
tional economy has reached an all-time high, when employment is at its peak, 
investments are spread over a broad base and production is soaring, to find an 
area, southern Illinois, which is economically and socially depressed. This sec- 
tion of Illinois, comprising approximately the southern one-third of the State, 
is typified by a “potatoes and gravy” standard of living, compared to the “red 
meat” level that is now prevalent in most of the country. 

It is a point of national concern that any area can be described in terms of its 
deteriorating human resources. Since the early twenties when the coal industry 
began its decline, the population of southern Illinois has been steadily de 
creasing, except for a slight increase during the war, until the low point was 
reached during the period, 1940-50. During that decade, one county lost 27.8 
percent of its population. 

Due to these migration shifts, southern Illinois has become a pool of the indi- 
gent, the handicapped, and the less able. High school and college students flee 
to other sections of the country on graduation day, and the out-migration of 
skilled workers, professional personnel, and businessmen has drained much of 
the leadership from the area. The remaining human and financial resources are 
not adequate to meet the demands of our changing economy or to adjust to the 
expanding national market. 

Southern Illinois is suffering from unemployment, low per capita income, and 
low educational attainment. The area has approximately 11 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the State of Illinois but receives 17 percent of the State welfare aid 
State tax expenditures on such services as school aid, welfare, etc., in some coun 
ties are greater than the State tax revenues from those counties. In one city. 
the municipal government could not meet its February 1955, payroll so the em 
ployees went to court, with the city council’s blessing, to force the issuance of 
Judgment bonds. No holder of an elective office in that community sought 
reelection in the primary, which was held the following month. 

Southern Illinois is faced with the need to increase the productivity and leve! 
of earnings of a people stripped not only of their economic base, much of their 
leadership and basic human skills, but lacking also in hope for their future 
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and content with a substandard existence from “rockingchair” money. With this 
deterioration of the human resources in any community, there is an inability to 
provide adequate municipal services, such as schools, utilities, and housing which 
hold and attract population and industry. 

This situation, however, need not be accepted as inevitable. There are many 
reasons to believe that with adequate assistance and leadership these condi- 
tions can change and southern Dlinois can support a healthy and stable popula- 
tion. It is an area that is strategically located at the population center of the 
United States. It has sufficient natural resources which need only to be de- 
veloped and there are many leaders in the area today who are well aware of 
the rehabilitation that needs to be done. As will be pointed out in the body of 
this report, a considerable effort is now being made by certain institutions within 
the area to rectify the conditions cited above, although it is doubtful that within 
the foreseeable future these efforts can produce any more than minimal results, 
unless further outside assistance is made available. 

The southern part of Illinois was the first section of the State to be devel- 
oped by the early settlers. First France and then Britain claimed the Illinois 
country, until the Revolutionary War when Virginia took possession of the area. 
There followed then a period of settlement by pioneers, mainiy from the south 
eastern States. However, with the development of the Cumberland Trail to the 
north and the growing use of the steamboat, the migration shifts increasingly 
bypassed this southern section of Illinois. The early settlers remained isolated 
from the growing and more progressive cultures, which were growing around 
them. Life in southern Illinois, therefore, tended to become static and this iso- 
lation continued until the modern systems of highways and communications were 
developed. 

Salt works, mines, and iron foundries were among the first industries of im- 
portance in the area. Commercial coal mining had its beginning in the early 
1820's and by 1840 it was the major economic activity in many counties. This 
rapid development of the mining industry brought a heavy European immigra- 
tion to southern Illinois, as well as an influx of workers from Tennessee and 
Kentucky. But because of the absentee ownership of the local coal fields, there de- 
veloped an attitude of unconcern toward the communities where the workers 
lived. 

The population of the area increased rapidly during the first half of the 19th 
century, and continued to increase, concurrent with the growth of the mining 
industry, up until 1930, when the first decline is recorded. From 1940 to 1950 
the population in the southern 32 counties decreased more than 48,000 (table 
1). During the same decade, however, the population for the country as a whole 
increased 14.5 percent. 


TABLE I.—Population growth in southern Illinois, by decades’ 





Popula- | Decade Popula- | Decade | Percent 














Year tion change tion change | change 
s chcceadnemaglieiiaied 308, 7: 127, 424 687, 409 49, 969 & 
BR iccntcwchucselid 447, 411 138, 682 716, 059 28, 650 4 
SR nasndint init asd 524, 165 76, 754 676,127 | —39, 932 —5 
1890__.. 504, 77 40, 609 723, 047 46, 920 7 
Dera ctcwticabtuecsd 637, 440 72, 666 674, 440 | — 48, 607 —7 


1 Source: U. S. Census, 1950, for southern 32 counties of State: Alexander, Bond, Clay, Clinton, Craw- 
ford, Edwards, Effingham, Fayette, Jasper, Franklin, Hamilton, Gallatin, Hardin, Jackson, Jefferson, 
Johnson, Lawrence, Marion, Massac, Monroe, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Richland, Saline, Union, 
Wabash, Washington, Wayne, White, Williamson. 


Southern Illinois failed to show increases in density of population comparable 
to those in the State and the Nation during the first half of this century. During 
the past 50 years, the density of Illinois increased 68.6 per square mile, while that 
of the southern 32 counties made a gain of only 2.4 per square mile. 

The national trend to urbanization is reflected in southern Illinois by the growth 
of cities with a population of 10,000 and over from 5 in 1930 to 7 in 1950 (table IT). 
This growth of urban centers, however, is so slight as to indicate that a large 
percent of the migration from rural areas was to cities outside the southern 31 
counties. 
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TasLe Il.—Urban trend by size of citics, 1900-50" 


Number of towns, by decades 
Population— municipalities 


lwo 1910 


4 ly 


1 Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


For over half a century, coal has been of major importance to the economy of 
southern Illinois. The extreme fluctuations in population and income closely 
parallel the activity in the great coal fields of the area. Since 
mining starting in the early 1920's “nearly 3 out of every 
percent) have been squeezed out of the industry.” 

The decline in imine employment (table LIL) is attributable to two major devel 
opments, namely, loss of markets and technological advances. Oil and gas have 
to a great extent supplanted coal for home heating and industrial uses, and rail- 
roads have become almost entirely dieselized. The introduction of machines bas 
xreatly affected methods of production so that where formerly a miner could load 
5 to 8 tons of coal a day, he is now able to load 20 to 40 tons, One strip mining 
machine presently used replaces 100 men and 500 mules. 


the decline of 
4 miners (actually T2 


Tarte ILI1.—Number of employees in shipping mines and shipping strip mines in 
16 southern IUinois counties, 1928-46 


Number of 
employees 


Number of 
employ ees 


Shipping 


| an | Shipping , All 
| Shipping strip Shipping, strip 
, mines mines mines | mines 


678 ' . 15, 401 » 208 
607 bee bie 14, 765 , 275 
4 ey 13, 378 , as 
, 680 naeed 18, 354 , 149 
, 046 7 13, 520 404 
13, 845 . 475 
14, 475 , 428 
14, 408 1,314 
15, 211 1, 343 


iled from annual coal reports, State department of mines anti minerals, Springfield, Il 


: Comp 
Gallatin, Hamilton, Hardin, Jackson, Johnson, Massac, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Saline, 
Union, White, and Williamson. 


The history of coal mining in southern Illinois points out clearly the danger 
of an economy on one industry. 

Mention should also be made of fluorspar mining in Hardin County where 
53 percent of the Nation’s fluorspar is produced. Employment has recently 
dropped in this industry due to severe competition from recently developed 
Mexican spar deposits. 

In addition to mining, farming has been an important element in the eco- 
nomic base of southern Illinois. A wide variety of soils are to be found in the 
area, but generally it is of poor quality due to erosion, low water-holding ca- 
pacity and deficiencies in nutrients and organic matter. This is partially be- 
cause the glacier descended only about two-thirds of the way down Illinois, 
leaving southern Illinois without the rich layer of topsoil that was deposited in 
the upper part of the State. Some of these limitations can be improved, but 
only with considerable capital investment and skill. Many farms found in the 
area today are small (table IV.) Income is lower and the proportion of part- 
time and subsistence farms is higher than in the rest of the State. Machinery 
is replacing farmworkers and is responsible for loss of agricultural jobs. 
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TaBLe 1V.—1950 economic classification of farms by value of products sold in 





1949 
Number of farms 
Economic classification Southern eke: | Southern 
Illinois United States Illinois area 
classification = | to Nation 
neetiindaeal EEE EERE — peensheeete maiiontath 
Commercial farms: ‘ Percent 

Class I, production $25,000 or more... .............-..-..- 646 105, 513 0. 612 
Class II, production $10,000 to $24,999. .................... 3, 538 386, 124 915 
Class ITI, production $5,000 to $9,9900...___- TER 10, 487 725, 557 L444 
Class IV, production $2,500 to $4,900. _........__. i 16, 40 882, 322 1. 873 
Class V, production $250 to $1,199, and e xceeding outside | 

ee 15, 796 707, 723 | 2. 231 

ee ee eee 66, 293 | 3, 703, 128 1. 789 

Other farms: j 

Part-time, production $250 to $1,199 and exceeded we out- 

it RONG... .intntsickniskodsthbbectigubakuald 12, 535 642, 118 1. 953 
Residential, produc tion under $250..________- cisehiatcalia 16, 916 1, 082, 366 1. 637 

Abnormal, institutional, ete abated oo 38 4, 550 835 

Total, other farms. .-.......-_- b clita ine es Sak eae 29, 489 ‘1, 679, 034 1. 757 

Total of all farms_-.......-. nich ctebia hh sbaahseutivn 95, 782 ai 382, 162 1, 781 


Source: U, 8. Census for nanan ure, 1950. 


The population of the southern 31 counties of Illinois stands at 1,009,785 
Industries employing the greatest number of workers in 1950, ranked according 
to number employed, are manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade and agri- 
culture. This represents a decided change from 1940, and is in line with national 
trends, when agriculture was first and manufacturing was fourth. 

Unemployment in southern Illinois is estimated to be about 20 percent of the 
labor force. In the area including Franklin, Jackson, Johnson, Perry, Union, 
and Williamson Counties, the unemployment level reached 16.8 percent in August 
1955. In some communities as high as 25 percent of the workers are unemployed. 

Recruitment efforts of outside industrial concerns in southern Illinois were 
most intense in 1947 and 1948. Agents for construction material producers, steel 
mills, automobile manufacturers and others circulated throughout the area hiring 
workers for jobs in Detroit, Chicago, Peoria, Waukegan. 

When laid off from jobs outside the area, workers returned to their homes in 
southern Illinois, even though there were no job opportunities available. Many 
of the workers migrating to industrial centers outside the area consider southern 
Illinois their permanent residence and own their own homes here. 

Certain characteristics of the people remaining in southern Illinois are most 
telling: Aging population, unemployment, low per capita income, below average 
expenditure per pupil in the public schools, deficiency in number of health per- 
sonnel and lower than average retail sales, to mention a few of the typical indexes 
of a depressed area. 

These conditions were caused by the dependency of southern Illinois on one 
industry, coal, and the resulting migration of the educated, the trained and the 
talented out of the area. These depressed conditions continue to exist because 
much of the remaining population is unable, because of both lack of skills and 
initiative, to develop an economic base to take the place of coal. With both 
human and financial resources leaving the area, there is little on which to build. 
There is a reluctance on the part of the few with available investment capital, 
and inability on the part of the man, to develop the local industrial potential. 
Little faith in the possibilities of the area is evidenced by its citizens. 

In addition, low income areas with low property valuations, result in inade- 
quate municipal services and facilities, which, in turn, discourage industry from 
locating there. Appearance of communities, shopping facilities and recreation 
are also important to industrial development and must be considered by southern 
Illinois in its attempts to raise its economic level. 

The problem of increasing the per capita income and raising the living stand- 
ards of the more than 1 million citizens of southern Illinois is a joint Federal, 
State and local responsibility. Both social and economic conditions have been 
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deteriorating over an extended period of time, intensifying the difficulty of re- 
versing the downward trends. 

Many institutions in this section of the State are concerned with the urgent 
need for development of local resources. One of the most important of these ts 
Southern Illinois University which is showing unique vision and unusual edu- 
cational leadership through its various services to the area. 

The newly established Department of Community Development at 8. I. U. 
is concerned with the revitalization of community life through an intense pro- 
vram of study and action by local citizens. 

This program is designed to stimulate interest in and knowledge of local 
problems, to develop local leadership, and to stimulate community action toward 
solving these problems. With the resources of the university available to supply 
the technical advice and leadership that are deficient in the area, communities 
can attack many of the substandard conditions under which they live. 

Upon request of a town, the Department of Community Development assists 
the citizenry in local self-analysis. Fourteen volunteer fact-finding committees 
undertake basis research into all phases of community life, government, health, 
recreation, industry, agriculture, beautification, trades and services, education, 
population, library services, community organizations, churches, social agencies 
and history. Each committee presents a written report of its findings to weekly 
town meetings for public discussion. 

On the basis of widespread knowledge of the basic facts of the community, 
people are motivated toward attempting to alleviate the undesirable conditions 
that exist locally. 

The program is now underway in 11 towns in southern Illinois. Experience 
has proved that remarkable changes can result. One community has started a 
new’ school construction program, remodeled its city hall, establish a community 
recreation program, initiated farm demonstration programs, built a new tennis 
court, started a new municipal park and improved the appearance of homes 
and the business district. Similar improvements can be noted in other towns 
where the program is in progress. 

The relatively low level of experience, skills and leadership ability is evidenced 
in these programs and progress has been slow. Accomplishments have been 
limited in the field of industrial development, emphasizing the magnitude of 
the problem and the necessity for outside agencies to complement the efforts of 
local communities. 

Last year, the university established the Small Business Institute to train 
college students interested in managing small business or industries in southern 
Illinois to provide technical advice to businessmen in the area and to carry 
on research into problems of small businesses. The local Government center 
furnished various aids to local citizens and officials in their attempts to improve 
city and country services and facilities. 

The Vocational-Technical Institute contributes an essential part of the area's 
development by providing opportunities for vocational training to unskilled 
workers and to new entrants into the labor market. Perhaps, even more im- 
portant is the institute’s program of vocational rehabilitation of the unemployed. 
Although mining is considered a skilled occupation, these skills are peculiar 
to that industry and make transfer to other jobs difficult. After training at 
Vv. T. L. the unemployed is better equipped to reenter the labor market with 
skills that are in demand such as plumbing, carpentering, and the mechanical 
arts 

Vv. T. I. and 8. IL. U. Agriculture Department, in cooperation with Federal 
and State agencies, have established the Forest Service Research Center. Pri- 
mary objectives of this project are to stimulate good forestry practices and carry 
on research into new industrial uses of the products of southern Lilinois forests. 

Another important phase of the university’s program is the development of 
the agricultural potential of this area. Through demonstration test farms and 
the training of farmers, improved land-management practices are encouraged. 
In the field of agricultural research, much is being done to develop techniques and 
roe which are consistent with the type of soil and size of farms in southern 
llinois., 

Southern Illinois Incorporated was established in 1940 to advance the general 
welfare of the area with special emphasis on the most acute need, industrial 
development. A considerable amount of effort by this group was put into the 
location of the several new industries in the area. 

Officers of a number of labor organizations with the help of the university 
have formed the area labor-relations council. Originally interested in pro- 
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moting industrial development, it now serves as an internnion forum for dis 
cussion of common problems and settlement of jurisdictional disputes. 

The Personnel Management Association meets regularly to discuss personnel 
problems such as communications within the plant and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The tremendous range of needs of any distressed area and the intensity of 
its problems, make a brief discussion of solutions difficult. The present situa- 
tion, however, indicates the immediate need for development of human and 
financial resources. 

Since a low level of skills, leadership, and initiative remain in Southern IIlli- 
nois as a result of out-migrations and severe unemployment, educational programs 
are essential. 

Public school education must raise its standards in such areas as expenditures 
per pupil, teachers’ salaries, equipment, and buildings, and vocational education 
related to industries already in the area. Consideration should also be given to 
the problem of the many segregated schools in the area. This old pattern of 
behavior is continued even in Illinois, where segregation is illegal and is non- 
existent in the rest of the State. 

Programs should be expanded for vocational rehabilitation of the unemployed 
and for training of young people in managerial skills. Other adult education 
activities should be expanded to develop new leadership for community revital- 
ization. 

Since the population trend has been toward the larger cities for employment, 
it is of great importance that Southern Illinois consider developing larger urban 
areas to which the rural job seekers can migrate. These centers would in turn 
attract additional industries because of their diversified labor force. 

Consideration should also be given to the diversification of the industries 
themselves to insure a resilient economy. Nashua, N. H., for example, has 
replaced Textron mills with 23 separate companies operating in the former 
Textron factories and employing a considerably larger number of workers. 

The only public building in southern Illinois of any consequence since 1945 
has been in schools and highways, and that is largely the result of State gov- 
ernmental policy. Indeed, the State of Illinois has done all within its fiscal 
capacity to aid public building in the area. 

Nothing short of substantial grants-in-aid from both the State and Federal 
Government can rehabilitate the necessities to urban living and extend them 
to the needed size and capacity. Without such rehabilitation the area cannot 
hope for rejuvenation; with it, the entire elan of the community will be raised. 

Grants-in-aid are imperative for such facilities and services as urban roads 
and streets, public buildings, sewage and drainage systems, sidewalks, parks 
and playgrounds, and water systems, including city reservoirs for storage of 
water. 

Another public-works project needed in the area is water conservation, which 
would serve such needs as industrial water supplies, flood control, irrigation 
for truck farming and recreational facilities. 

The Federal Government should proceed with plans for the Kaskaskia River 
Basin project, initial studies for which were completed in 1945. 

Other Federal assistance could be given to aid the establishment of relocated 
plants in southern Illinois and loans for plant construction. 

That southern Illinois is a depressed area there can be no doubt, but this 
should not obscure the promise that the area has for eliminating its most pressing 
ills. The chief cause of this depression in the midst of national prosperity has 
already diminished in its intensity. The mines have been mechanized, marginal! 
pits have been abandoned, and the coal market somewhat stabilized. There 
seems to be a good prospect for coal being a steadying, rather than a disruptive 
influence on the future economy of the area. 

Widespread physical deterioration of the social plant and a similar erosion 
of human resources are the twin-headed monster that must be slain before the 
area can reestablish itself. 

A facelifting of a part of the social plant will encourage a similar change 
in the human resource. A new street, with sidewalks, curbs, and gutter, will 
stimulate pride of the residents on the entire block. The public funds expended 
on these street improvements will help the downtown shopping district and gen- 
erally intensify economic activity in the community. 

Pride in the physical character of the community, and especially in a redone 
and expanded social plant, can do much to check the human erosion in southern 
Illinoi&< A Bedraggied urban environment neither encourages people to stay 
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in the area por stimulates people to come into it. And southern [ilinois is 
bedraggled. To cure that, with public works, is one of the area's pressing neces- 
sities. 

Migs Bearpster. Much has been said in these hearings about south- 
ern THinois’ economic dependence upon the coal industry. Its steady 
decline has wrought havoc with employment rolls, family ties and 
traditions, as well as the structure and function of communities, 

To give you an idea of what Southern Illinois University is at- 
tempting to do Orne the Department of Community Development, 
| would like to describe for you one town in which I have been work- 
ng recently, a town of about 1,110 population. 

My introduction to this community came at the time of a meeting 
with a few leaders of the town who were interested in trying to do 
something about their problems. They had heard about the com- 
munity development program and wondered if Southern Ilinois Uni- 
versity could help them. 

We met in the town hall, around an old table lighted by a weak 
bulb hanging from the ceiling. The fire engine was on one side of our 
litttle-group, a pot-bellied stove on the other. A cluttered desk com- 
pleted the picture of the city office. 

So we talked, about the unpainted houses, the unemployment, the 
bitter division among the townspeople over a recent school issue, the 
seeming inability of the citizens to work together, the run-down ap- 

rance of the shopping center, the need for sewers, the apathy and 
isinterest toward civic progress; the list could go on and on. 

Soon afterward, I made another visit to tour the town and talk 
with more of the people. And what I saw was disheartening. 
Empty store buildings, vacant lots overgrown with weeds, broken 
sidewalks, unpaved streets. 

I talked with more of the folks of that town and heard over and 
over again their complaints and unemployment and the lack of ambi- 
tion, enthusiasm and desire to cooperate on community problems. 

After the proposal to carry on a program of community develop- 
ment was publicized, discussed in meetings of local organizations 
and talked about around town, it was decided to hold a mass meeting 
in the park for the whole community to attend to hear about the 
program, and vote on whether or not they really wanted to do some- 
thing about their problems, to decide if they were willing to work for 
a better community. The vote was unanimous. 

So, the organization was started. Officers were elected represent- 
ing all factions within the community. Everyone at the meetin 
signed up to serve on one of the 14 research committees which woul 
study all phases of community life, compile a report and present it 
to regular weekly town meetings for public discussion of the facts 
behind their many problems. These committees were population, 
library, church, community organizations, trades and services, agri- 
culture, industry, beautification, government, health, social agencies, 
recreation and history. 

The work of building a better community had started. A complete, 
volunteer census was taken of the entire community to get facts on 
the housing, population and labor force. The first few town meet- 
ings were held to talk about the characteristics of their town, what 
makes it.tick, what are its prejudices, its values, its strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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Meanwhile, the work of the committees had started. And it was 
not easy. This was a new experience for them. Many had less than 
an eighth-grade education. Many were insecure in the field of fact 
finding, surveying public opinion and analyzing data. 

At one meeting of the church committee, the chairman turned to me 
with tears in her eyes, tears of frustration at having to express in 
words, on paper the finding of her committee. But with help, the 
report was completed and presented to the town meeting for discussion 
in small discussion groups. The whole community was giving its 
thoughts and attention to the role of the church in their town, and how 
the church influenced the life of the community. 

The work of the committees progressed, sometimes haltingly, some- 
times with discouragements. They gathered their facts and met to 
prepare their reports. They met in homes with a pot of coffee and a 
bowl of popcorn. They were working together with folks from 
another church than their own, with people who voted for the other 
candidate in the last school election and with neighbors with whom 
they had had only a bare speaking acquaintance. 

In the town meetings, the community was learning facts about their 
town they never had had the opportunity or inclination to learn. In 
the informal discussion groups, people expressed opinion, aired views, 
and offered solutions. As the chairman of the program said, “Some 
poor are relaxed enough in discussion groups to speak out when I 

ave never heard them say a word in public before.” 

Four months after they began, changes are being made on some of 
the problems. As a result of the library committee report, the pro- 
posal for a free public library will be presented to the voters at the 
next election. The trades and services committee is working on locat- 
ing a new grocery store to replace one that recently left town. The 
industry committee is negotiating with a grain-elevator operator to 
locate a new elevator in the community. 

As a result of the work of the Government committee, a new street 
lighting system has been installed, a town dump established and a 
program of cutting the weeds on vacant lots is underway. 

Among the less tangible changes that can be seen in the community 
are those of the development of new leaders, the feeling that progress 
is indeed possible, and evidence of more energy and enthusiasm being 
expended on community projects. 

Small, yet important things, are happening, like the minister who, 
after the church committee report, visited the home of one of the 
tavern owners. The wife was intensely pleased, and reported that she 
had lived in town for 8 years and no minister had ever visited her. 

Many examples can be given of the growth of new leaders. The 
chairman of the agriculture committee was a fairly prosperous but 
very retiring young man. He accepted the dhatrmaciiliig reluctantly 
and led the early meetings of his committee with blushes, stammers, 
and considerable ineffectiveness. Today he still blushes, but it is with 
pride of accomplishment. He not only leads his committee in its 
work, but can speak before town meetings with assurance and ease. 

And so it goes, research of the facts, study by the community of these 
facts and action to solve some of the problems bronght to light by these 
committee reports. It is not all this easy. Communities that have 
been slipping, that find themselves bogged down by the overwhelming 
problems will not change their patterns of community living over- 
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night. There are limitations in this town thet are still holding back 
community progress. 

Some of eae limitations are within the power of the local people 
to solve. They will develop the ability to work together ameeiione of 
individual differences. The hatreds and bigter arguments of the past 
can be forgotten. 

There are also limitations beyond their control. Time and again 
during the town meetings, the problem of sewers has been discussed. 
The drawback to the installation of sewers is the low assessed valua- 
tion of the town. The limit of its bonding power is so far below the 
cost of the construction of a sewer system that, because of the necessity 
of a large revenue bond issue, the monthly sewer rate would be exorbi- 
tant. The low valuation of property in depressed communities makes 
the community unable to support the basic municipal services. This 
in turn makes industrial development all the more difficult. 

Some method should be devised for giving help to those who are 
already helping themselves. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much. 

What you seem to say in part here, is that sort of a vicious circle 
of community losses, industry becomes depressed, assessed valuations 
go down, the ordinary municipal services cannot be given; this causes 
some industry to leave, to leave town and makes it difficult to attract 
new industry, so that there is a process of cumulative break-down, 
which goes on; is that right? 

Miss Bearpster. Yes. Within that circle, unless there is some kind 
of outside new blood, as it were, inserted into that circle, it is a spiral 
that goes down. 

Senator Dove.as. You are trying to build it up from within, but 
you think there is a limit to the self-help that can be carried out ¢ 

Miss Bearpster. Exactly. 

Senator Dovetas. Therefore, that help from the outside and help 
from within are not contradictory at all, they wiil supplement oe 
other ? 

Miss Bearpstee. Yes, sir, they supplement each other. 

Senator Dovetas. Than you, very much. Are there any other 
witnesses who wish to speak? Mayor Thurmond? 

Mr. THurmonp. Senator, for a matter of record, there is one thing 
in southern Illinois, I believe, that has gone unmentioned today, and I 
would like to call back our school superintendent to go over that briefly 
with you. That is the vocational-technical institute of southern Ih- 
nois, which is a training program for our dumb people. 


1 


STATEMENT OF CARL PLININC, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
JOHNSTON CITY, ILL. 


Mr. Pirninc. My nameis Car] Plininc. I will give the information 
thistime. I am superintendent of Johnson City Community Schools. 

As I have sat here all day and listened, I have noticed 2 or 3 things 
that I feel should have been brought out. 

First of all, numerious references have been made that industry 
doubts, or says that they cannot find skilled labor in this area for in- 
dustry. In the first place, if we do not have the industry, naturally 
you are not going to have a large supply of skilled labor, because a man 
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that is skilled in some field, is not going to wait around 10 or 15 years 
to finda job. He is going to go where industry is, where he can find 
that job. The skilled laborers who have left this area would be 
available for industry, as it has been mentioned many times today. 

These people have their homes here, their families and all their 
family ties, and they want to come back. A man is not going to come 
back and stay on relief, or have a job where he can make = half as 
much as he could by moving to another area. 

That is one reason that I would like to present the skilled labor 
question. 

The other, as Mr. Thurmond mentioned, I have noticed throughout 
the day that no one was here to speak for the vocational-technical, 
which is very important to this area. I hope that somewhere in your 
travel through southern Illinois, Senator Douglas, that someone will 
give you a résumé of what has happened to the area throughout the 
years. It is something new; I do not have the figures, but the enroll- 
ment has increased each year at the institute. 

They teach many skills, welding, architectural drafting, such things 
as that, and the people are interested, because the enrollment has even 
increased by leaps and bounds out at vocational-technical institute. 
Many, many other things are taught there. This is above the high- 
school level, training men and women to take jobs with a skill that is 
needed. 

I also feel that, in winding this up, that this should be mentioned : 
The students of ours who go to college, are receiving further educa- 
tion, either for business or in professions; most of those have left. 

In summing up, it seems to me, and I have told and talked to my 
students, it is very difficult to counsel seniors who are going out into 
the world to make their living here. It seems to me that they have 
one of four choices: They either go to further their education, either 
out here at VTI, which is vocational-technical or they can also go 
to college or universities. That is one choice. 

They have another choice, especially the young men, of getting their 
military service over with, and many of them are doing that, because 
of lack of employment, especially in this area. In other areas where 
they say, “If you are subject to the draft, we don’t want you.” Many 
of our young men do join the service to get that over with. They 
don’t regret going; they learn a lot in their service career, and then 
they are willing to come out and work. That is two of the choices. 

One of the others is to leave the area to find employment away 
from home, to make a living. That is the one most of them do take. 
Those are the ambitious ones, the leaders of the community that we 
need to keep here and they go elsewhere, because there are no oppor- 
tunities. 

The fourth and final choice, which I do not like to consider as a 
choice, but we do have those few who do, and that is to remain at 
home and live from the income of mom and dad, until it is suggested 
that they get out and get a job, until they become so ashamed, that 
they go out and get a job. 

hose are the four choices. It seems that most of the students in 
this area, even those who go and further their education, would like 
to have a place for them at home, and that is what we would like, to 
‘have them come back to this community, We cannot get them back 
because we do not have the opportunities to offer them. 
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1 think that that should be brought out and I say 1 hope in some of 
your other area meetings that the vocational-technical training and 
other services will be brought out to you more plainly, because they 
are doing a wonderful job. They are trying to help all that they 
can. 

Here is another thing that I might mention: In our high schools, 
and most of the high schools in the area, we do train the students 
basically in the fundamentals of a trade. We are not a trade school, 
but we do train them in many phases of industry, in whieh they will 
go into to make a living after slay graduate from high school. 

There again, it comes back to the question of skilled workers. If the 
industry isn’t here to cooperate with us and tell us how they want us 
to train these young people, we cannot train them that way. I know 
that in many se hools in industrial areas the industry supervises work 
closely with the school, even in some cases furnishing machinery, so 
that these vocational classes teach the student to operate the machine 
that he will operate, if he gets a job in that factory. 

Closer cooperation there would mean a lot. 

I thought that these things should be brought out, and to say that 
southern Illinois is doing a good job in the sé hools, but they still need 

— to get that job so that they can stay here. We have students 
who go to universities, go into architectural drafting, and we have a 
good number who leave here and make their living from what we have 
taught them in school. If we had the industry to retain them all here, 
we could do a much better job of teaching. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

Is there anyone else who wishes to testify ? 

A Vorcz. Senator Douglas, if I might have just 1 minute. 

I do not represent anyone, so I will represent myself. 

First, I would like to make this observation, not all of us feel the 
gentlemen of the press have been fair to us. I think they have been 
fair. I think, if we notice the papers, we will find that these fellows 
are against things that are wrong, anywhere they find it. 

T have seen just as high headlines in Chicago newspapers, in Wash- 
ington, that I have seen in southern [linois. 

Not all of us think that the press has been unfair with us. 

Tam leaving with you gentlemen a plan that will benefit everybody 
from river to river. I live on top of a little hill, and I can see and 
hear a lot of things in southern Illinois. Sometimes I can hear the 
whimpers of our — 

Before these microphones they are common men that will tolerate 
the many things that a brought us to this predicament, and whim- 
pering now for help. I think it 1s greatly our own fault. 

This plan that I am leaving here is a grazing plan. We are buying 
milk from out of this area right now, and with a processing plant 
here. I am leaving with you a plan to turn 1,600 square miles of this 
wonderful land tat into a grazing paradise that will help every 
man, woman, and child in this area. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much. 

-Are there any other witnesses ? 

' ‘Efasiot, we will declare the*hearings. recessed. 

I think I should add a Word of: caution, namely, that this bill has 

not yet been passed by Congress. It is in its initial stages. 
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We hope that it will be reported out of committee; we hope that it 
will be passed by both Houses, but that has not happened as yet. I 
don’t want you to feel that I have come down here with explicit prom- 
ises for southern Illinois. 

I do promise that. I will work for such a bill, and will seek to improve 
the present draft. There is an old Chinese saying that a journey of a 
thousand miles starts with one step. I hope we have taken a few steps 
here today. 

We will have further hearings at Rosiclare on Monday morning at 
10 o'clock, and at Mounds in the afternoon. 


Thank you very much for coming and I wish to express my appre- 
ciation to the witnesses. 


( Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1956 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Labor OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON LABor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Rosi lare . Til. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a, m., in the Rosi- 
clare Community Building, Hon. Paul I. Douglas presiding. 

Present, Senator Douglas. 

Also present: Ray E. James, minority staff director; Harold 
Brown, assistant to Senator Douglas; and Harold Rainville, assistant 
to Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dove.as. This is an official hearing of the Subcommittee 
on Labor of the United States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. It is held to get statements concerning employment condi- 
tions in this section of southern Illinois, and to consider Senate bill S. 
2663, which a group of us introduced into the United States Senate 
last July. 

There was another bill introduced this January, but it was referred 
by Vice President Nixon not to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Welfare, but to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
the chairman of that committee has not scheduled hearings on that bill 
as yet. 

his is the bill on which we have the mandate to hold hearings. 
We have come down here to find out the facts about the employment 
situation in these southern counties close to the Ohio River, and we 
want the full and accurate story. 

There are some who say that these hearings should not be held, that 
everything is rosy in this section of the State, and that by holding 
hearings, unjustified discontent is aroused. 

If the facts do not justify action, we want to find that out. If 
they do justify action, we want to find that out. We hope, therefore, 
that we will have a full, accurate, unbiased testimony. 

Senator Purtell was to have attended these hearings, but duties in 
Washington have prevented him from coming, aol to my regret. 
He is a very fine Member of the United States Senate. I shall have 
to conduct the hearings alone, but we have with us Mr. James, who 
is the leading minority staff member of the Senate committee, and 
Senator Dirksen’s administrative assistant, and we are very glad to 
welcome these gentlemen. 

I think we will proceed without any more ado. 

We have scheduled nine witnesses; then, if time permits, we can 
take additional testimony from the floor, but I am under obligations to 
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open a similar hearing at Mounds at 2 o'clock this afternoon. We will 
not be able to run much, if any, beyond 12 o'clock. 

The first witness is Mr. Roy Hensley, president of Rosiclare De- 
velopment Association, Rosiclare, Ll. 


Mr. Hensley. 


STATEMENT OF ROY HENSLEY, PRESIDENT, ROSICLARE 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Henstey. Senator Douglas, if I might, I have a letter here from 
our mayor: 

Dear VISITING SENATORS AND (/THER DISTINGUISIIED GUEsis: The city of Rosi- 
clare welcomes you and extends to you its Warmest hospitality. We greatly ap 
preciate your concern for our area and we are certain that the witnesses you 
will hear today will present you with a true picture of conditions as they exist 
here today. 

I sincerely regret that 1 will be unable to personally welcolme you, but due 
to prior commitments, I will be out of town during the week of February 27. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oris LaMar, Mayor 

Senator Doveias. Thank you. 

Will you take a comfortable seat, Mr. Hensley ‘ 

Mr. Henstey. Thank you. 

Senator Douglas, and other distinguished visitors, friends, 1 would 
like very briefly to give a report of what I think are some of the per- 
tinent highlights of the story of Hardin County, and Pope County, 
concerning this depressed-area situation. 

As you know, we are a very small county, less than 5,000 people, 
situated on the Ohio River. You might say, set off from the rest of 
the area that is concerned. 

I have followed with interest your progress to date in the papers, 
and it seems that the story elsewhere is very similar to ours, except in 
this one respect, which I would like to point out and make a pointed 
emphasis of this: Hardin County is a small county, so is Pope County. 
It has less people than many of the towns that you have visited, con- 
cerning this depressed area situation. 

We are a one-industry community, mainly fluorspar. Our agricul- 
ture situation is not tops; we have some good farms, but generally 
speaking, they are not what we would class as highly productive 
farms. The farming situation will be discussed later by a farm bureau 
president. 

What we are concerned with is the economic decline of our fluorspar 
industry. We are proud of them. We have no bones to pick, but I 
think it is a known fact that you can dig only so many tons of fluor- 
spar out of any hole in any given amount of time before you begin 
to run out of spar. To me, that is the greatest concern of our area. 

What is to happen to Hardin County, if and when the time should 
come that our resources, mineral resources, should be depleted, or 
would be economically unsound to mine. There again, we come 
back to the same story, that Hardin County is a small county; we do 
not have a large wealth, a middle-class wealth, you might say, of 
business people, of professional people. We cannot buy industry. 

I notice some other towns around us have been able to subscribe 
sums of money and buy in industry. Right now, and through our 
community development effort, we are attempting to secure enough 
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money to build us a hospital. We can get a half a millon dollar hos 
pital ‘for a direct donation from the people of approximately 10 per 
ent of that figure. The peop ple are responding, so far, very well. In 
ther words, we are doing sone thing fo laprove within our area 

When it comes to these greater things thal are requ red, not only 
the sums of money, but require additional help, Hardin County is too 
poor, and too sini 1] to do the job succe ssfuily. 

There fore, we would recommend hat ut clastre ssed are as bill be co 
sidered and passed by our Congress. We feel that it will serve a great 
service, not only to our county, but to southern Illimois, and all dis 
tressed areas in pon United States. 

Thank you, si 

Senator Doueias. Thank you, Mr. Hensley. Don’t go for a moment. 

Mr. Henstey. All right, sir. 

Senator Doveras. This seven-page statement, you would like to 
have made a part of your testimony ¢ 

Mr. HenNsLeEy. Yes, sir. I would like to submit that. Hardin 
County, wherein Rosiclare is located, is considered as an economic 

“no man’s land.” Over the years, re economy has been steadily de 
clining and it may fairly be said to be a chronic depressed area as its 
difficulties are probably as old as 20 years. 

Our county is part of a larger area of southern Llinois which 
appears to be suffering from the s same kind of economic disability; 
generally, these counties are Jackson, Williamson, Saline, Gallatin, 
Union, Pope, Johnson, Aierteion Pulaski, and Massac. 

These counties, including Hardin, have depended for their economi: 
mainstay on agriculture, coal, and fluorspar. With the declining im 
portance of coal in the field of power, and fuel by reason of the in- 
creased usage and competition of oil and gas, aggravated by the ex 
haustion of local coal deposits, and with the percentage of agricultural 
lands becoming less and less suitable for income- producing usages by 
reason of erosion and exhaustion of all necessary soil nutrients, and 
with the sharp contraction of domestic fluorspar opportunities avail- 
able to local fluorspar producers in America’s consuming markets by 
reason of the increased proportion of America’s fluorspar consuming 
market captured by the low-priced, cheaply produced, foreign imports 
of fluorspar, with the occurence of all of the se unfortunate and de 
structive economic developments, this whole southern area of Illinois 
has come upon bad, very bad, economic times. 

Hardin County is in southeastern Illinois on the Ohio River, and 
gongropecelly comprises approximately 180 square miles; it is situ- 
ated as a peninsula on the southeastern part of Illinois and is isolated 
entirely from the point of view of any through or over-the-road traffic. 

Our county has direct access to Kentucky, across the Ohio River, 
by rather primitive ferry service at Elizabethtown and Cave-in- 
Rock; the nearest bridge access is at Paducah, Ky., 50 miles distant. 
The nearest important cities are Chicago to the ‘north, about 400 miles, 
St. Louis, Mo., to the northwest, a distanc e of about 175 miles. and 
Evansville, Ind, to the northeast, about 100 miles away. 

We have in Hardin County three munic ipalities, Rosiclare with a 
population of 2,100 and Elizabethtown and Cave-in-Rock, each with 
a population of 500; the remainder of the area is rural with a popula 
tion of 4,400; total county population 7,500. We have approximately 

2,200 families in the county. 
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Hardin County’s economic, principal income-producing activities 
may be classed as follows: 

1. Fluorspar mining; this the major economic activity. 

2. Stone quarrying. 

3. Farm and forest products. 

There are no manufacturing or industrial activities of any kind, 
nor any commercial recreational enterprises. 

As of the last figures available, on an annual basis fluorspar mining 
had aggregate sales of $6 million in 1954; stone quarrying approxi- 
mated at $250,000; farm products sales totaled approximately $800,- 
000, on which $100,000 was in crop products, $680,000 in livestock 
sales, and $20,000 in dairy products; ie product sales aggregated 
$20,000, with sales principally by United States Forest Service; for 
an aggregate economic activity in sales of $7 million on an annual 
basis. 

It is interesting to note, though tragic when it is observed how 
meager is the portion which our county and community enjoys by 
way of any strong, economic sturdiness, or of any rich and deep 
social and civic strength, or of any widespread and encompassing 
high standards of living and comfortable well-being among our fel- 
low folk, that during the last 25 years, records of the United States 
Bureau of Mines show, fluorspar sales shipped out of Hardin County 
aggregate nearly $100 million worth of fluorspar. Hardin County 
is America’s principal fluorspar producing area, accounting for some- 
what over 50 percent of America’s annual production of fluorspar. 

An enumeration of some of the indicia by which one might con- 
clude that Hardin County is an economically distressed area with 
impaired standards of living follows: 

1. In the Rosiclare-Elizabethtown area, 22 percent of the dwellings 
have no running water; in the Cove-in-Rock area this percentage is 
almost 50 percent. 

2. In the Rosiclare-Elizabethtown area, nearly 50 percent of the 
dwellings have no inside toilets; in the Cave-in-Rock area this per- 
centage is nearly 75 percent. 

3. In the Rosiclare-Elizabethtown area, nearly 50 percent of the 
dwellings have neither bath nor shower; in the Cave-in-Rock area 
this percentage is nearly 70 percent. 

4. Hardin County’s real and personal property assessed valuations 
for local tax purposes declined from $13,400,000 in 1953 to $12,400,000 
in 1955, a decline in assessed valuations of $1 million, with a con- 
sequential decline in the scope of local governmental services which 
the local tax units could afford to engage in, affecting schools, among 
other municipal activities. 

5. Retail sales in Hardin County declined from $3,400,000 in 1952 
to $2,675,000 in 1954, the latest year for which figures are available, 
down by $725,000, a decline of 20 percent. 

6. In 1952, 2,550 railroad cars of freight went out of Hardin County ; 
in 1954 only 1,780 cars went out, a decline of 30 percent. 

7. As to Ohio River barge shipments, from barge points in Hardin 
County, there were shipped approximately 50,000 tons in 1952, while 
in 1954 the amount was 5,500 tons, a decline of 44,500 tons. 

8. In the Rosiclare High School area, Hardin County has two high- 
school-areas, on the average, only 30 percent of the high-school grad- 
uates stayed in the district, the remainder left the area; coupled with 
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the exodus of our school youth is the continuing and increasing out- 
migration of our work force, a trend which is robbing our community 
of the rich vitals of human resources. 

9. In June of 1953, approximately 1,080 were employed in fluor- 
spar mines in Hardin County; as of the present time, this figure is 
estimated to approximately 700, a decline of 30 percent. These tigures 
are as to mines whose employees are covered by the Illinois unemploy- 
ment compensation law. ‘The decline of employment in the smaller 
mines, nonunemployment compensation mines, 1s believed to be con- 
siderably greater. 

10. Fluorspar sales out of Hardin County in 1952 aggregated 
$9,500,000, while in 1954 they aggregated $6 million, down $3,500, 000, 
or a decline of approximately 37 percent. 

11. Farm product annual sales, of crops, livestock, and dairy, totaled 
around $800,000 from 50,000 odd acres of farmland in Hardin County, 
means a gross annual yield of $16 per acre, before expenses, a pathetic 
figure; the annual yield of $20,000 on forest products from about 
15,000 acres of forest lands in Hardin County means a gross annual 
receipt, before expenses, of 50 cents per acre, another pathetic result. 
Certainly, Hardin County cannot qualify as an income-producing 
agricultural area. 

12. The total public-assistance program of Llinois in Hardin 
County, comprised of general assistance, old-age assistance, aid for 
dependent children, blind assistance, and disability assistance, aver- 
aged in September 1955, 90 persons per 1,000 population, while the 
downstate Illinois average was : 30 persons per 1,000 population; thus, 
Hardin County has a public-assistance ratio, in September 1955, of 
three times that of the Illinois downstate average. 

The more general findings and conclusions of Federal Government 
— are: 

As an agricultural area, Hardin County is classified by the 
U nited States Department of Agriculture, in its April 1955 study, 

“Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources,” as being an area 
in the last fifth and lowest income and level of living group. 

2. Hardin County is classified by the United States Department 
of Labor as a labor-surplus area, VI-B, and has been so classified since 
about November 1954. A VI-B area is an area having an unemploy- 
ment ratio of 12 percent or more of the available work force. 

It becomes apparent from the foregoing that Hardin County is one 
of the maladjusted economic areas in our great land of plenty and 
prosperity ; such maladjustment is old and persistent in the area with 
evidences of nasty and malignant growth in the future unless steps 
are taken forthwith to remedy the situation. We are, unfortunately, 
one of the areas which has failed to participate in any measurable 
way in the dynamic growing prosperity of our fair land over the last 
quarter century. 

Having described the darker picture of our county, I would like to 
turn to the brighter side, and that is, the spirit, enterprise, and willing- 
ness of our local people to join together in an effort to help them- 
selves, 

In September 1954, we here organized a community development 
association under the aegis of the ‘Southern Tinois University, Area 
Development Department. 
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The distinguished mayor of Rosiclare, Mayor Otis Lamar, was our 
association’s first president, and to a large extent, he spearheaded the 
movement of organization. Today, I am proud to be president of 
this association. Ours is not a “brassy” chamber of commerce effort ; 
instead, it is a volunteer effort of our local citizens drawn from all 
walks of life, from every rung of our economic ladder, from every 

raphical corner of our community, and from each ambit of the 
intellectual and social horizons among us. 

We gathered together via this association because we were conscious- 
ly and painfully aware of our declining economy and the impact 
which it has had upon our people and their living conditions, and 
undertook to study, analyze ak delineate the things and assets we 
have, the people we are, and the range and scope of our local economy ; 
and to demonstrate, if we could, that it is possible for us to improve 
our economic condition, and to give us here in Hardin County a bet- 
ter and richer economy, with full employment for those able and will- 
ing to work, and improve living conditions for all of us. 

After a large, general town hall type of public meeting held on 
September 9, 1954, we set up 11 study committees, as follows: History, 
population and characteristics, city planning, government, recreation, 
welfare, health and hospital, education, industry, library, churches 
and organizations. 

Reports were prepared and worked on by over 100 working com- 
miitteemen, which reports totaled over 300 pages of about 100,000 
words. These reports covered every phase of our community, as in- 
dicated by the titles above. 

Weare proud of the contents of these reports, and the great reservoir 
of pertinent information embraced in them. We had 15 public meet- 
ings between September 1954 and May 1955, at which meetings these 
reports were discussed and commented upon by our local citizens in 
attendance. Since the issuance of these reports, action projects have 
been embarked upon to carry out the suggestions made in the various 
reports. 

Mt is also true, that our local efforts up to date have been fruitless 
in the specifics of bringing new business to Hardin County, or lifting 
our economic levels, but we must claim that our efforts have built 
for us, we believe, a richer and warmer social climate for our com- 
munity; our people know one another better, are more intimately 
conscious of our mutual problems and feel a greater and firmer sense 
of unity and community spirit in the area. 

We would welcome the helping hand of any Government agency 
in the volunteer effort we are now engaged in to improve our com- 
munity. 

I could say this, concerning our own area, we moved here by fam- 
ily 20 years ago, and in that time, we have lost approximately, in 
Rosiclare alone, approximately 400 jobs. Two mines have closed, 
Hillside Mining Co. and Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co. 

We have gained one, Ozark Mahoney Co., which employs approxi- 
mately 50 people in the town itself. 

So, you see, sir, our decline has been downward in jobs. Overall, I 
think there is some 600 or 700 men who have been affected. Yes; on 

age 4, article 9; June 1953, epppesimatay 1,800 were employed in the 
flnoreper mines of Hardin County. As of the present time, this figure 
is estimated to be approximately 700. These figures are for — 
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mines with employees covered by the Illinois unemployment compen- 
sation law. 

There are other small mines that employ from 2 to 10 or 20 men that 
possibly would be covered. I am not too exact on those details. i 

Our business decline has been approximately a million dollars in 
retail trade and in the county. We have a housing project that is only 
20 percent, I believe I am correct, is only 20 percent rented. Fortu- 
nately, most of the houses I am speaking of in Rosiclare are utilized. 
There are a few empty ones. 

Senator Doveias. We have prepared figures on fluorspar produc- 
tion in Pope and Hardin Counties, taken from the coal reports in the 
State of Illinois for the years 1950 to 1954; 1955 figures have not yet 
been published, and they indicate that in Hardin County 513 employed 
in 1950; 643 in 1951; 591 in 1952; 583 im 1953; 447 in 1954. 

Corresponding figures for Pope are 53 in 1950; 46 in 1951; figures 
were not given in 1952; 48 for 1953, and 16 for 1954. That indicates a 
drop from the peak in 1952, in the two counties combined, of some- 
where, perhaps, 107 from jobs. 

Have you any estimate as to what has happened in employment in 
1955, as compared with 1954, Mr. Hensley ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. Well, there has been an increase in employment. 

Senator Doveras. There has been a pick up? 

Mr. Hensiey. There has been some pick up in some of the mines. 

Senator Dove.as. Do you think the chief damage was suffered in the 
last 2,3 years; has this been going on for some time? 

Mr. Henstey. I am sorry, I think the decline is due to the situation 
whereby we have lost jobs compared to what we have gained. 

Senator Doveras. I know, but had this decline been going on prior 
to 1950, 1951, 1952, or has it simply been since then ? 

Mr. Henstey. Since then. 

Senator Doue.as. Since then ? 

Mr. Henstey. That is right. 

Senator Dovuctias. Have you had a chance to read Senate 2663 ? 

Mr. Henstey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovueras. Do you approve of the bill ? 

Mr. Henstey. By and large, I think it isa good measure. Of course, 
we each might throw in something that we feel might be important. 
Again, I think by and large, I would say that the bill would offer the 
distressed areas the situation that they would need. 

Senator Doveanas. You approve the loans of a hundred million dol- 
lars for construction of industrial plant to attract industries? 

Mr. Henstey. Very definitely. That come back to my point, that 
we in Hardin County just do not have that kind of money. 

Senator Dovetas. You think $100 million, for the country as a 
whole, is enough, or would you favor smaller sums? f 

Mr. Henstzy. It would be a start, based on cost today. 

Senator Doveras. What do you think of the provision for another 
hundred million dollars for community facilities? 

Mr. Henstry. That would tie in, again, to us, being a small com- 
munity, I feel that we could not say that we should attract another 
industry. There would be such things as housing, water and sewage 
facilities. We have them, but they would have to be extended. 
Senator Doveras. You have enough industrial water at your front 
door. 
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Mr. Henstey. We assure you we have got the water, if anyone is 
interested in that. 

Senator Dovctas. Yes. The counties lying back of you, as you 
know, lack the industrial water. 

Mr. Henstry. That is right. We have an abundance of water, but 
we are kind of short in other things. 

Senator Dovetas. Do the two towns have sewage systems? 

Mr. Henstry. Rosiclare and Elizabethtown do; Gloconda and 
Cave-in-Rock do not. That is a small community northeast of here. 

Senator Dovenas. That is right. 

Mr. Henstey. That is in Hardin County. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have any other suggestion, how 5. 2663 
could be improved ¢ 

Mr. Hensiry. I do not have any specific recommendations. I 
would leave it to this committee. I think the bill is generally good 
enough, that with good administration, and proper administration, 
it could do the job that it is designed to do. 

Senator Doveras. Has your association endorsed this, or is this 
your personal opinion ¢ 

Mr. Henstey. This is a personal view. We attempt not to get into 
any controversy with our community development association. We 
are trying to work, improving our area, and, therefore, I do not want. 
to commit them to any statement that I might be able to make of a 
controversial nature. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, very much, Mr. Hensley. 

The next witness will be Mr. Ralph McClasin, district No. 20, U. M. 
W. A... Marion, Il. 

A Vorce. I am here today instead of Mr. McClasin. My name is 
Evans McDowell. I am the representative for District No. 50, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


STATEMENT OF EVANS McDOWELL, DISTRICT NO. 50, UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. McDowe tt. Senator, we have drawn together quite a compre- 
hensive statement here on the decline of employment as reflected from 
our membership rolls, people employed in the fluorspar industry in 
Hardin County, Ill. 

We had a peak employment, a peak membership of 1,009 members 
of our organization employed in the fluorspar mines in this county. 

Senator Doveias. When was that, Mr. McDowell? 

Mr. McDowe tt. That was in 1951, sir. 

Senator Doucras. 1951? 

Mr. McDowett. The number of people as of December 31, 1955, 
number of members was 411. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. McDowell. I am a little puzzled by your 
figures you gave. You gave 1,009 as the number of members in 1951? 

Mr. McDowett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Douetas. In Hardin County. Does that include Pope, 
too? 

Mr. McDowett. The fluorspar mining operations in Pope County 
are not much, sir, 
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Senator Dovexias. The Illinois Coal Reports give a figure of 643, 
the number of employees of 643, for that year. Does that mean that 
you had a number of members who were not working in 1951! 

Mr. McDowew. No, sir. Our people were practically all em 
ployed at that time. These figures are taken from our regional office, 
from our membership records in the regional office in Marion, Ll. 

Senator Dove.as. Your figure is 360 more than the State figure 

Mr. McDowe... That is our figure, sir, taken from the records. 

Senator Doveias. Would some of your 1,009 members be employed 
in other industries than fluorspar mining ¢ 

Mr. McDowe xu. A few, but that number is not a great number. 

Senator Dovetas. I see. 

Mr. McDowe ut. In addition to those that I have mentioned in the 
two counties, Kentucky which is just across the Ohio River, there are 
probably another 600 fluorspar miners out of employment at this time. 

Senator Doveias. Yes. I notice that Congressman Kenneth Gray 
of the district has just come in. I wonder if he would come in and 
sit with us. 

Congressman Gray, do you want to testify on the Kentucky situation 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; I will at this time. 

I do not have those figures right at my finger tips, but | am very 
well acquainted with the situation. 

We have approximately 350 to 400 unemployed fluorspar miners in 
the two counties across the river in Kentucky. 

Senator Dovucetas. This area in Illinois-Kentucky produces most of 
the fluorspar in the country, does it not / 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir, a very substantial amount of it. It 
is produced within the continental limits of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF EVANS McDOWELL—Resumed 


Senator Doueias. Do you have any other statements to make ¢ 

Mr. McDowe t. I have figures in addition to these figures, sir, that 
are for the whole of southern Illinois. 

Our records indicate that we have lost approximately 1,300 membe: 
out of a peak of 3,300 members in southern Illinois as a whole. 

Senator Doucias. Now you are speaking simply of district No. 50 / 

Mr. McDowet.. Yes, sir. I am speaking of our organization, dis 
trict 50 does not include United Mine Workers District No. 12, the 
parent organization No. 12. 

Senator Doverias. Would you give those figures again? You hai 
3,300 # 

Mr. McDowe .. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. And now you have how many # 

Mr. McDowett. 2,009 is the figure. 

Senator Dovetas. You lost roughly 1,300? 

Mr. McDowet.. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that due to people leaving the area, or dropping 
membership, staging in the area and dropping membership in Dis 
trict 50? 
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Mr. McDowe tt. No, sir. It is not due to the fact that we have lost 
membership. The fact is, the jobs are no longer there, sir. That is 
the situation ; the jobs just are not there any more. 

Senator Dovetas. In addition to fluorspar mining, what industries 
would district 50 in southern Illinois cover? 

Mr. McDowstt. I have a very considerable list here, sir, ranging 
from dairies to bottling plants, to laundries and manufacturing con- 
serns, cab companies and foundaries. 

Senator Dovetas. You would not say that your jurisdiction is 
limited ? 

Mr. McDowe tt. No, sir, it is not limited at all. 

Senator Dove.as. You have a roving jurisdiction ? 

_Mr. McDowe v. That is very true. We organize the unorganized, 
sir. 

Senator Doveras. Have you had a chance to look over Senate 2663 ? 

Mr. McDowet.. Yes, sir, I have. Our organization, sir, wishes to 
go on record as favoring that bill very strongly. Our other people in 
the district, and in the international union, Mr. Tom Kennedy, vice 
president of the international union and Mr. John Gassony and other 
members of the organization have testified at length, sir, in favor of 
this bill, and we wish to wholeheartedly endorse this legislation. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have any suggestions as to how it may be 
improved ? 

Mr. McDowe u. No,sir. I could not offer any suggestion as to how 
it could be improved. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 

Is Mr. Blechaisen in the room yet ? 

Mr. Henstey. Senator, may I interrupt for just a moment. I am 
sorry to do this. 

We have arranged a public luncheon at Rosiclare Hotel dining room 
immediately after this. Mrs. Kipper requests to know how many will 
attend; Senator Douglas and his party will be there. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. O. R. Kerley of Golconda. 


STATEMENT OF 0. R. KERLEY, BANKER, GOLCONDA, ILL. 


Mr. Keruey. Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doucuas. Mr. Kerley. 

Mr. Kertey. I have failed to make a written report, through mis- 
understanding, because Hardin is strictly agricultural and I was put 
on, I understand, as a businessman. 

About the only thing I can say is that our people are leaving 
Golconda today, and the last count I had about 30 days ago, we have 
24 empty houses in town that has a population of about 1,000. 

These people that I talked to come in, and they are going away to 
work in industrial centers. When they get settled in these places, 
then they move their families. 

I was not in Golconda during the depression, but they tell me we 
have more empty houses now than they had during the depression. 

Business, I would say, is off about 20 percent. It might be more 
in some other lines, but what I know about it, I would say about 20 
percent. 

Most of our outside labor comes to Hardin County, or the spar 
mines in the northern part of Pope County or to Metropolis, from 
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Paducah. They drive back and forth as far as they can. They do 
not mind it. When they have to go to the industrial centers, that 
takes them out of the community. 

Senator Dovetas. What are the chief farm products of your county, 
Mr. Kerley ¢ 

Mr. Keruey. Pretty well diversified. We are having a little too 
many, I would say, beef cattle in our county at the present time, be- 
cause the University of Illinois has gone in pretty strong for beef 
catt le. 

Our farms average around 150 acres, and it takes about 100 beef 
cows to make a good living, we would say, an income of $3,600 a year, 
approximately. 

Senator Doveras. That is gross, or net ! 

Mr. Kerrey. But our farms do not carry that many beef cows. The 
average farm in Pope County only carries about 15 or 20 beef cows, 
so they do not have a chance. 

What we are going to have to do, if we are going to handle beef 
cattle, we are going to have to have larger farms, and less population, 

If we could get into dairy or something like that, then the small 
farms could go ahead, because the potential dairy income would be 
about $3,000 a year, while the potential on 10 beef cows would be about 
$700 a year. 

Senator Doveras. Do you have any condensed milk factories or 
dairies, cheese factories ? 

Mr. Kerry. No, we do not, but Pet Milk Co. at Mayfield, Ky., is 
trying to organize a milk route through Hardin and Pope Counties, 
which would be very beneficial, but there we are up against it on 
account of roads. 

Senator Doveras. Your main roads are very good, but you mean 
the feeder roads? 

Mr. Kertery. That is right. We have 68, a little over 68 miles of 
gravel roads. I believe they were built back in WPA days. This 68 
miles of road is maintained with approximately $8,000 a year. That 
will not keep them up; that will not even patch them. 

I think the matter of roads is prindipell our trouble, as far as the 
farmer is concerned. 

Senator Dovetas. Those would be feeder roads? 

Mr. Kerry. That is right. For example, I own a farm 16 miles 
south of Golconda. I went to that farm; I traveled 99 miles to get 
there, and back. 

Senator Doveras. How far? 

Mr. Kertey. Ninety-nine miles to get there and back, because the 
roads, I could not get over them directly, I had to go around a block. 

Those school children in Pope County that are coming to high school 
in Golconda today, are making that same trip every di ry. It takes 
them 4 hours a day to get to and from school. 

Senator Doveias. How great is the distance as the crow flies? 

Mr. Kertry. The same thing, I would say about 12 miles. 

Senator Dovenas. Congressman, do you have any comments to make 
on that ? 

Congressman Gray. No; I am flabbergasted. 

Mr. Kertey. I do not think Mr. Sinton Kerr is here. He can tell 
you something about that. 
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Congressman Gray. I used to live in that neighborhood; I know 
what you mean. 


Mr. Keruey. Did you? 

Senator Dovucias. Did you have a chance to look over Senate bill 
2663 ; have you had a chance to look over the bill? 

Mr. Kerrier. Yes; I have. 

Senator Doucias. Do you approve of it ? 

Mr. Keruey. Yes, I do. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you think the amounts appropriated are ex- 
cessive, $100 million for loans for industrial development; $100 mil- 
lion for community facilities? 

Mr. Keriey. No,I donot. I do not think it is any too much. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think the amounts are inadequate? 

Mr. Kertey. I do not know; I could not say that. 

Senator Doue.as. At least, you do not think it would be excessive ? 

Mr. Kertey. No, I do not. 

Senator Doua.as. Do you have any other comments, Mr. Kerley ? 

Mr. Kertey. No. I will leave that to our farm advisor, or our 
farm man. 

Senator Doveias. Very well. Thank you, very much. 

The next witness comes from up the line in Saline County, Mr. Mart 
Watson, director of community development committees of Eldorado, 
Ill, in the manufacturing of bootstraps. 


STATEMENT OF MART WATSON, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEES 


Mr. Watson. My name is Mart Watson from Eldorado, Ill, and 
I have a brief, well, not too brief, statement, and I would like to read 
it to you. 

I certainly appreciate the privilege of stating my opinions as they 
concern the problems of this area. 

Chairman Douglas and members of the Senate committee, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the privilege of stating my opinions as they concern 
the problems of the area in which I have lived all my life. 

For short periods, I have lived and worked in Alton, Waukegan, and 
Peoria, Ill. At the present time, I own an electrical appliance store 
in Eldorado, Ill. Maine is a business that enables me to hear the hopes, 
heartbreaks, and problems of many families. It, along with the pa- 
tience of my partner, has also enabled me to spend a vast amount of 
time in the Eldorado community development program, and for these 
reasons I feel that I can speak with some small authority about the 
problems of Eldorado and southern Illinois. 

There are 31,000 able-bodied men and women unemployed. 

Senator Dove.as. Are you certain of that figure ? 

Mr. Warson. These figures I got from a speech that was made 
by Congressman Gray. 

Congressman Gray. That is correct. 

Mr. Watson. He said he got them from the proper sources. 

Senator Doveias. We will have to put Congressman Gray on the 
stand. 

Congressman Gray. That is correct; I will swear to it. 

Mr. Watson. There are also 51,876 persons receiving Government 
surplus foods in 15 southern Illinois counties; there are 25,000 people 
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who have left this area to work elsewhere in the last 5 years 
are 4,000 farmers who have moved. off the land since 1951. 

While southern Illinois is admittedly and obviously ill economically, 
1 would like to demonstrate that the economic conditions of the area 
reflect problems that are far more serious and difficult to solve. It is 
an area where a vast number of the retailers know only the bare es 
sentials of merchandising. Many of the farmers are only beginning 
to learn better ways than their fathers taught them; many of the 
laborers know only a few skills and a fewer number yet know them 
well. 

It is an area in this United States where even in the small commu 
nity people are clearly divided into classes that have less and less social 
contact with each other. It is an area where many leaders are con 
sidered as such because of their financial or social position. It is an 
area where vast numbers of people will not participate in civie work 
or fail to attend community events because they haven't the clothes 
in which they would like to be seen. 

There is a vast amount of land in southern Illinois owned by people 
who do not have the initiative to make the ground pay its own taxes, 
much less earn money for living purposes. E very county in southern 
IHinois has its farm advisers and Government agric ultural agents and 
forest: services, yet, they are used by the farmers on a very limited 
extent and mostly by those farmers w ho are already prosperous. When 
the Government agencies try to work with the people who need it, 
they are met with skepticism instead of enthusiasm. It will take more 
than we usually think of to change these kinds of people and their 
ways of thinking. 

Getting factories into the area is not going to make this idle land 
start producing all of a os Getting factories into the area is 
not going to cause all of our previously unemployed people to be con 
cerned about better sidkoains tter health conditions, better methods 
of farming, better use of our natural resources, better churches, or 
better recreation, if they had not thought about them beforehand. 
These problems must be considered along with the economic problems 
if the economic conditions are to be dealt with to the fullest extent. We 
must face the problem of how to make our fellow men of southern 
Illinois want a change, and realize the need for it so much that they, 
themselves, become willing to do the hard work and planning that is 
necessary. Then, and only then, will they be ready for help from 
the outside that will do them any great amount of good. 

At a meeting in Eldorado recently, a large citizens committee was 
discussing the needs of the community as the *y might affect industrial 
prospects. Several of the people in the discussion thought that we 
needed to improve or replace our sewage disposal system and that we 
should do something about the ov erall : appearance of the town. 

It was suggested that we needed better streets, modern housing, 
and that we should be doing something toward improvements in all 
these fields if we expect to have a town in which people of newly estab 
lished industries would like to live. 

Others thought that we should forget all these problems until we 
have the factories and are making the money to do these things more 
easily. It is unfortunate that still others said that other towns live 
happily with the same sort of conditions that we were discussing and 
saw no reason for our spending so much time and worry over them. 


. and there 
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We have still another group of people living in southern Illinois that 
are very well off ama or are making enough money to get by 
comfortably, who just don’t seem to want to realize that many of 
their families or their neighbors are in great need of services that 
could be rendered by them. 

There are some people, such as one of the editors in this area, who 
refuse to admit and fail to see the problems we are discussing today. 
I say that there are those in positions to lead that close their ears and 
turn their eyes from the turmoil in the hearts of thousands that live 
around them. And as long as there is a comfortable bulge in their 
own hip pocket, they find satisfaction and contentment in the world. 

Senator Dovetas. No reflection on what is contained in this hip 
pocket ? 

Mr. Watson. I would say greenbacks, Senator. 

Senator Dove.as. I did not know what you referred to when you 
referred to the bulge in the hip pocket. 

Mr. Watson. These same people just cannot seem to see that they 
are going to have to do more in their communities than just their 
regular jobs to provide a better community for their children to live 
in when they are gone. It is the people in this area who are satisfied 
with conditions as they are and see no reason for change, and who 
don’t know of a better way of living that present the greatest unsolved 
problem in southern Illinois. 

These are the problems in southern Illinois that are unsolved and 
that have been handed down to us like old family heirlooms. These 
are the problems that would stay unsolved and become worse if the 
Government gave us $250 apiece per month for the rest of our lives. 

How can we make the people of southern Illinois recognize the need 


to be concerned and to work together for the cure of our illnesses? 
How can we possibly hope that they will become aware of the things 
needed to be done if we don’t look at each of these problems for what 
they really are and their causes for being ¢ 

Most of the people spend more time and money sending Christmas 
cards to their friends than on community and civic prrsepte. Most 


ople in the towns spend more money on cigarettes than they would 
1ave to pay in taxes for their cities to own a new sewage system; 
yet, for some reason, they don’t realize the need for it or the bene- 
fits of it to pay for it. Aid from the outside could build sewage sys- 
tems in thousands of towns, but it would never make the people realize 
the need for it, or appreciate having it. 

Imagine the Government building a new sewage system in a town 
and planning for it to take care of the future expansion of the town 
if there was no one in the town with the ability or enough care to 
plan for this expansion. 

I could name a town in southern Lllinois that has had a similar 
thing happen to it. The Government bought the land, laid out and 
built the streets, moved homes in, did everything that could possibly 
be done physically, but did nothing to help the people dream and 
plan for the future growth of the town. There is more Sena tragedy 
in 8 town today than there was in the floods from which it was 
moved. 

The one great reason that we find a large number of people on the 
public welfare rolls or receiving disability checks is that they did 
not know how to manage themselves in the first place. They need 
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to learn new ways to be useful in the communities in which they live. 
This is one of the urgent needs of the people in our State, but how 
do we get these people to realize their needs. 

Give them a factory! Even if they were finally convinced they 
might not take the initiative to do anything. There are families and 
communities in southern Illinois in need of help as badly as the back- 
ward people in Burma, India, or Greece, and the kind of educational 
aid that the Government is giving to those people would do so very 
much to help these people in southern Lllinois to help themselves; 
and, in addition, the resulting productiveness of these people would 
help to pay the tremendous amount that we are giving to foreign aid 
every year. In contrast to the professional aid we provide foreign 
people, we have on some occasions been provided with policitically 
appointed social workers who have had no experience or training. 

I am profoundly in favor of Senate bill 2663 and believe that if 
the provisions of this bill were applied to southern Illinois, in con- 
junction with a program or implemented by a program such as that 
offered by the department of community aeeiaen at Southern 
Illinois University, we would witness a growth in the social and eco- 
nomic values of this area that would be phenomenal compared to our 
wildest hopes and dreams. 

At a time in our history when people across the Nation are slowly 
surrendering their civic responsibilities and their destinies to the 
State and Federal Government, and shrugging their shoulders in an 
attitude of “What’s the use anyway?” or “What can I do about it?” 
the department of community development of SIU has in 2 short 
years made great progress in helping several communities recognize 
and cope with the problems that underlie and cause economically 
depressed areas. It has also done much toward educating the people 
of those communities to assume more responsibility for the solution of 
their own problems. 

To demonstrate what I have said about people surrendering their 
responsibilities, I would like to briefly comment upon a recent bond 
issue concerning the building of a badly needed addition to our high 
school in Eldorado. One of the arguments against it was not that it 
wasn’t needed, everyone seemed to agree that it was, but rather, that 
if we waited for the situation to get bad enough, the State and Federal 
governments might provide us with part of the funds. This came from 
United States citizens in a school district that had no bonded indebted- 
ness and a bonding power of $16 million. 

Senator Dovcias. What was the final decision, Mr. Watson ? 

Mr. Warson. They did vote the addition to the high school. 

Senator Doveias. What was the vote ? 

Mr. Watson. I forget now. If you would allow me to ask a 
question—do you remember what that vote was? 

It went over by a fairly good margin, at the hard work of a few 
people. 

Senator Dove.as. All right. 

Mr. Watson. The help that the people of southern Illinois need 
is a help that they themselves are not aware of. It is a help that is 
hard to define by those that are aware of it, and most of all, it is a help 
that is most difficult to provide. The people of this area need help 
to identify their — and to do their own planning; they need 
help to organize themselves in a world that is highly organized. We 
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need help that would develop new leaders from those around us and 
help that would teach people the necessity of working with those 
leaders. We need literally hundreds of professional social workers in 
all their different fields. 

An attempt to help some communities with Federal aid would only 
be a matter of helping the town meet the needs that it has already 
recognized and knows how to solve, but which they, alone, could ac- 
complish. In others, it would be necessary for the Federal and State 
services to educate the people to first recognize their problems, the 
reasons for them, and the need for their solution. 

On the surface, we need jobs provided for some 30,000 people, 
but that is only on the surface. I am sure that if the jobs were avail- 
able, literally thousands of people would return to their former home 
towns where they could live among the people with whom they were 
born and reared. This in itself would be a great aid to southern TIli- 
nois, because these people would bring back necessary skills, some of 
which are badly needed now to offer industrial prospects. 

Countless numbers of children and wives in this area see the man 
of the family only on weekends. Some manage to get home only every 
2 weeks, and others work so far from home that they make monthly 
visits to their loved ones. These men who choose to keep their homes 
and families in southern Illinois have some vague hope of being able . 
to return someday to a job and be able to live with their families, while 
others have depleted their savings so that they do not have the money 
to move away. 

If it were only possible for the members of this Senate subcom- 
mittee to visit the families in this area whose living comes from their 
husbands and fathers living in industrial cities some hundred or hun- 
dreds of miles away, I. would like you to hear the kids asking their 
mother if daddy will be home this weekend, and then to hear the 
mother explain the reasons for the father being away and that he 
does still love them. 

I would like for you to see how these husbands and fathers live in 
a city far from their wives and children. They live in single rooms, 
in order to send more money back to their families. The ways of the 
city are strange to them and they long for their families and the 
familiar places and friends of home. 

Literally thousands of grandparents in southern Illinois see their 
grandchildren no more than once or twice a year. In Detroit, Mich., 
there are so many people from Eldorado that they have formed an 
association which holds an annual picnic in one of the parks there, 
and talk about the day that they might still be able to move back 
home and make a living and be among the people they long for. 

In Eldorado a national holiday that creates a long weekend means 
much more to me than it does to people who live in more prosperous 
towns. To me, long weekends mean that many friends will be able 
to have time off from their jobs in other towns to drive eight or ten 
hours each way and visit with their families. I look forward to 
these weekends so that I might visit with many friends that have to 
leave town after graduation. 

While I have gone to great lengths in attempting to point out some 
of the human barriers to progress in southern Illinois, I would like to 
say that certainly not all is doom and gloom. The people I have been 
describing show many signs of awakening. In Eldorado we have a 
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citizen group called the Social Welfare Committee, and one of theu 
most recent projects is that of helping and working with the delin 
quent youth in our community. 

This committee is determined and dedicated to a program of rebuild 
ing the lives and character of our misguided youth. Recently, Ux 
boards of our two banks joined hands and are now working togethe: 
in an effort to use whatever natural and human resources available to 
develop small industries and jobs within the community. 

Another group of people in Eldorado are known and recognized a 
the comniunity’s labor-relations board. The people of this important 
committee come from the ranks of labor, business, and various oth: 
occupations and professions. When there is a dispute that employee 
and employers cannot settle between themselves, this committee | 
usually invited to listen to both sides of the question involved and to 
assist in finding a fair and peaceful agreement. 

Almost everyone in Eldorado, in one way or another, is contributing 
to the building of our community art center. We have 10 new wheels 
with which to turn pottery and a large, new kiln in which to fire it: 
most of this has been accomplished thus far with volunteer labor and 
material. Besides furnishing recreational opportunities in the er 
ative arts, we expect to produce pottery on a commercial basis in th» 
near future. 

Another group of our citizens is engaged in a study of our present 
sewage facilities, and hope soon to be able to report their findings to 
all the organizations of the town and pass their recommendations 
to the city council for action. 

One group of men are now visiting several industries within a 300 
mile radius of Eldorado in an effort to find new markets and uses for 
aluminum castings, the products of a manufacturer that wants to 
locate a plant in Eldorado. 

Another man is actually working at a similar plant owned by this 
manufacturer in order to become familiar with the operation and to 
acquaint the local labor with the various skills and methods that will 
be required to prerese aluminum castings in Eldorado. 

It is all to obvious that southern Illinois needs new industry, but I 
believe that far too much emphasis is placed on the fulfillment of this 
need as the answer to all our ills. I question our sence of fairness 
and rights as responsible citizens to lure industries from other towns 
and people who are working in them and in times gone by worried and 
worked to make jobs for themselves, while we were putting all our 
eggs in the coal cars that used to be. 

I thank you for the opportunity and privilege of stating my opin 
ions and for being-concerned for and sympathetic with the depressed 
areas of these United States in and era when much of our thinking 
must also be concerned with matters of worldwide significance. 

Thank you. 

Senator Doverias. Thank you, Mr. Watson, very much, for you 
testimony. ; : 

One point that you touched on that is interesting, and that we 
would like to hear more about is that you did not think that these 
loans should be made to lure industries from other towns, what did 
you mean by that ? 

Mr. Watson. I did not mean that the loans should be used that 
way, I said the usual thinking of our people here is that we should 
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get industries from outside, and I am not so sure that that is the way 
it should be done, unless that industry has reasons for moving in the 
first place. 

I think that we should oe industries from within our com- 
munity, and take advantage of all the opportunities we have to build 
jobs for ourselves. 

Senator Dove.as. I think that is fine. We did try to guard against 
the danger of moving an industry from one depressed area to another 
depressed area. 

r. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. That was done by clause 4 on page 5 of our bill, 
which reads as follows: “The loans that are to be made, if the con- 
struction of such plant or facility will not result in the attracting to 
the depressed area in which such plant or facility is to be located an 
industry which is presently located in a depressed area, or which 
would, if induced to relocate in the area in which the plant or fa- 
cility is to be located, become a depressed area.” 

In other words, our purpose is not to draw plants from one de- 
pressed area to another, but as you say, to create new jobs, the sum 
total that already exists. 

Mr. Watson. I am not arguing with this, I am supporting it. 

Senator Dovueuas. I understand. There is a provision in Senate 
2663 which grants 13 weeks of additional unemployment benefits 
beyond the 26 now provided under the State-Federal system, pro- 
vided the unemployed worker takes vocational training to better fit 
him for industry. Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, I sure do, but I have tried to point out, that I 
really feel that something should be done to move these people with 
this bill when they get it, and if they get it. 

Senator Dovue.as. I understand. Of course, that is the problem of 
human nature and human relations everywhere. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator Doveias. Which must primarily be on a voluntary basis 
and come from within. 

Mr. Watson. That is right, but I mentioned that we are going to 
have to start with the leaders that we have, and a lot of them are asleep 
at the wheel. 

Senator Doucias. Thank you, very much, Mr. Watson. We ap- 
preciate your coming down here. 

Mr. Watson. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. The next witness is Stanley Veach, stiperintend- 
ent of Vienna Grade School, Vienna, Il. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY VEACH, SUPERINTENDENT, VIENNA 
GRADE SCHOOL, VIENNA, ILL. 


Mr. Veacu. Mr. Chairman and distinguished visitors, I am grate- 
ful, Senator Douglas, for the opportunity of appearing at this hear- 
ing in order to present material that I feel is in support of Senate 

ill 2663. 

My statements are appplicable to the economic conditions in John- 
son County in iene and the Vienna Public School District in 

articular. Our district, which underlies the Vienna High School 

istrict, which in turn comprises all of Johnson County, with the 
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exception of the northwest corner, is approximately 72 square miles 
in area. Dealing also in approximate figures, its greatest length 
is 14 miles and its greatest width is 7 miles. 

Since 1946, 11 entire districts, and a portion of another, have been 
annexed to our original district. The addition of these districts 
increased our assessed valuation by $1,245,000. Considering the 
legal limitation of 5 percent for bonded indebtedness, our bonding 
power was increased only by some $62,250, while our enrollment has 
increased from 183 pupils in 1946 to 325 in 1956, an increase of 142 


pupils. 

Balancin construction costs against the additional number of 
pupils to siicate our additional bonding power is not commensurate 
with the number of classrooms needed. However, it must be borne 
in mind that annexation of additional territory is not the only factor 
that has brought about our crowded condition. In a small com- 
munity, we, too, feel the impact of the rise in the birth rate. 

It should be stated at this point that the annexation of these school 
districts was unsolicited. Rather, it was a result of restrictions im- 
posed by the State department of education and the operation of the 
law that forced these districts to cease to exist. Realizing that the 
children and parents in these school districts which could no longer 
maintain school, were citizens of our community, we assumed the 
challenge of providing them with a better educational opportunity 
when they petitioned for annexation. 

Senator Dovexas. Do I understand correctly, what happened was 
that the small county districts annexed themselves to the town district 
of Vienna; is that right ? 

Mr. Veacu. That is right. In 1949, the State legislature passed a 
law which stated that when a school district transports for 2 years 
consecutively, it has to be annexed. There were a number of school 
districts that could no longer qualify for State aid under the legal 
requirements. 

Considering also that a child grows and his education does not wait, 
we have tried to give these children the best program that we could 
afford. 

Nevertheless, some of these districts have been a liability because of 
few pupils, low assessed valuation, and in most cases an existing 
indebtedness. The initial investment in equipment for transporta- 
tion has resulted in an enormous strain on our financial situation. A 
situation which is not eased by the necessity of operating school buses 
over unimproved roads. 

In the assumption of the burden of educating almost a 100 percent 
increase in our 1946 enrollment in the face of rising costs of a 
modern program of education with the transportation of the pupils 
becoming a factor, it was not possible to balance our yearly budget, 
consequently, it was necessary in 1954 to refund $30,000 worth of out- 
standing teachers’ orders. We are now maintaining a pay-as-we-go 
status. 

Senator Doveras. Did you borrow? 

Mr. Veacu. That is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that loan repaid ? 

Mr. Veacu. No. It will be paid over a period of 18 years, I believe, 
so much each year. 

Senator Dovetas. You are now on a pay-as-you-go basis? 
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Mr. Veacu. That is right. 

Senator Dovueias. You are meeting current obligations but have 
not been able to meet this deficit of $30,000 ¢ 

Mr. Veacu. That is right. 

Senator Doucias. Was that deficit really incurred because of the 
necessity of buying school buses, the capital layout? 

Mr. Veacu. Partly, not wholly. This debt was in the process of 
being incurred previous to World War II. 

Our most pressing problem, one which we have not found an ade- 
quate solution, is that of our building. Our building will be 65 years 
old when the next school term ends. Barring a $70,000 addition 
which was made in 1950 providing for indoor toilets, physical educa- 
tion facilities, a stage, one clossroom and a lunchroom, our building 
is in need of replacement, if a realistic viewpoint is expressed in a 
quotation from The First Progress Report School Facilities Survey, 
authorized by the 81st Congress, prepared by the School Housing 
Section, United States Office of Education. 


Iased on normal! useful life of school buildings, those erected more than 30 
years ago are in the final stages of their usability, and are dependent upon 
increased preservation, maintenance, and rehabilitation for their usefulness. 
Many of them lack adequate lighting, heating, and ventilating facilities. And 
floor and accoustical treatment are usually inadequate. 

Our present assessed valuation is $3,584,000. We can bond for 
building purposes to the extent of 5 percent of this figure. If no in- 
debtedness were outstanding, we saale issue $179,200 worth of bonds. 
Since we owe $53,000 on building bonds, and $28,000 on refunding 
bonds, out total indebtedness is $81,000. 

Since we are subject to the previously mentioned limitation, we 
must subtract $81,000 from $179,200 which leaves us with approxi- 
mately $98,000 to build a school to house an enrollment of 325 pupils 
and a potential one of 400 pupils. At the rate we reduce our indebt- 
edness, in 10 years under our present bonding structure, we will be 
able to raise $135,000. It will take 17 years for us to realize the bene- 
fit of our maximum bonding power of $179,200 under existing condi- 
tions. 

Based on present day estimates of classroom construction, it is not 
possible to raise enough money locally to finance an adequate building 
program now or in the immediate future. Meanwhile, our situation 
becomes more acute for reasons previously stated, and in view of the 
following facts. 

In 1953, the board of education asked for an inspection to determine 
the structural safety of our building. Inspections were made by a 
representative of the department of public safety, and a representative 
of the division of architecture and engineering for the State of Ili- 
nois. Recommendations were made that extensive repairs be made 
which we have not been able to finance. These included a virtual re- 
placement of our electrical system, extensive repair to floors and inside 
walls, installation of approved type fire-alarm system throughout the 
building, repair of exterior walls and tuckpointing of these walls. 

Other recommendations of a more emergent nature and with less 
cost involved were carried out. However, the maintenance of a build- 
ing such as ours is a tremendous problem and a continuing one in view 
of our limited finances in the building fund. For our regular build- 
ing fund purposes, as a result of having building bonds outstanding, 
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we were permitted by the legal limitation to levy a 30.0625 rate per 
$100 of assessed valuation. 

From 1951 to 1955, we received the following amounts for these and 
the intervening years, respectively: $983, $1,245, $1,635, and $1,804. 
lhe insurance alone on our building is approximately $812 yearly, 
which leaves very little for maintenance other than for emergency 
purpose. As of 1954, we were permitted to levy a $0.10 rate and last 
year we received $3,500 for building yeapenee. Also as a result of 
the inspections the structural safety of the building was questioned, 
since the live load capacities = our classroom floors were not sufficient, 
in view of our overcrowded classroom conditions. 

Since our local tax base is not broad enough to provide suflicient 
funds for an adequate school building program in our district, it is 
felt that financial aid from the Federal level would provide a solution 
to our problem. ech 

Section 9, entitled “Assistance to Public Facilities” of Senate bill 
2663, not only provides an apparent solution to the specific problem 
in our school district, but would also alleviate an anand 
situation in our immediate vicinity during the construction phase. 

I should like to deal with, the economic conditions in Vienna spe 
cifically, and in Johnson County in general. 

Our economy is based primarily upon agriculture. In 1954, 75 per 
cent of all the commercial farms in Johnson County, showed a value of 
less than $2,499 in products sold. Of this group, 44 percent showed 
a value of less than $1,199 in preducts sold. Further evidence of the 
low per capita income of our residents is the fact that at present we 
have in Johnson County an estimate labor force of 2,750, of which 
{30 people or 16 percent are unemployed. These figures are based on 
information furnished by the Division of Unemployment Compensa 
tion, Illinois State Employment Service. 

Contributing to the fact that our county can be classified as a 
“depressed area” is the result of a survey recently completed in then 
city of Vienna. Since this is the county seat, and more business is 
transacted here, it can be safely assumed that economic conditions are 
as bad, if not worse, in the villages of the county. Within the city 
limits of Vienna, there are 343 homes, of which 49 are vacant. The 
population of Vienna is 942 today. ‘Two years ago it was conserva- 
tively estimated at 1,500. The survey further revealed that within the 
last 18 months 176 people have left Vienna in order to find employ- 
ment. 

Senator Doucuas. These figures are startling. What you are say- 
ing, is that 14 percent of the homes in Vienna are vacant ? 

Mr. Veacu. That is right. 

Senator Doveias. That you have lost 550 population in 2 years 

Mr. Veacu. Permit metoexplain that. I made this survey a 
the school, and some of the people that we gained the information 
from, possibly were not at home to tell us how m: iny had left. Also, 
some of the people who had left the school, we had no way of checking 
on. In other words, we did not get them all. 

This 1,500 figure goes back 6 months previous to the 18 months. 

Senator Doveras. You think your 1942 figure is correct ? 

Mr. Veacu. Yes. Iam sure that is correct, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dove.as. You think that 2 years ago it was 1,500?7 

Mr. Veacu. That is an estimate. 
73437—56—pt. 2——12 
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Senator Doveras. That is an estimate? 

Mr. Veacu. It is pretty well conceded around our area that we did 
have that many people. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, you have had a decrease in 
population ? 

Mr. Veacu. Yes, there is no question about that. 

Projecting these figures throughout our school district, which covers 
a larger area, previously decade’ there are 651 houses of which 102 
are vacant. The total population is 1,614 and 309 people have left 
the district for economic reasons. 

Senator Dovetas. Just a minute. This larger area includes 
Vienna ¢ 

Mr. Veacu. That is right, our district goes beyond the city limits. 

Briefly, an analysis of these figures means that 15 percent of our 
houses are vacant, and 16 percent of the total population in our district 
moved away within the past 18 months, and 18 percent of the pre 
in Vienna proper. A survey of our school enrollment further revealed 
that, during the past 18 months, 66 pupils have moved away from our 
school district. During this period, 16 pupils have transferred from 
outside the district. Taking into consideration an addition of ap- 
proximately 25 pupils through annexation of other district, our net 
loss in enrollment is reduced to 25 pupils. 

While the degree of unemployment is not so acute in our area as 
some other sections, we have, nevertheless, a large number of school 
children being served free meals at school in connection with the na- 
tional school-lunch program. While these meals are not an out- 
right gift, since a small task is given those who are of sufficient age 
to perform it, in exchange for a meal, it is necessary to furnish these 
meals because of inability to pay. We have served 2,345 free meals 
in this connection since September, an average of 25 per day. We 
average feeding 229 pupils each day. This means that one pupil in 
nine receives a free meal each day. 

It becomes necessary at different times to have clothing drives to 
secure clothing for our service clubs to contribute clothing to children 
in other areas of the county as well as our own school. A drive to 
collect clothing by a service club is underway at the present time. 

The story I am about to relate is the worst case of poverty in our 
district to my knowledge, but it has common aspects of a number of 
other families. I was called upon about 2 months ago to investigate a 
case of apparent truancy of children in a family which had moved 
into our district. Briefly, these were the unfortunate circumstances: 
The family consisted of nine people, father and mother, and seven 
children ranging from age 15 to 3 years of age. Five were of school 
age. ‘They lived in a house consisting of one room only. I did not 
see a single bed. The only chairs were two cane-bottomed ones. The 
stove, a wood range, served for heating purposes, as well as for cook- 
ing. There was a makeshift table in the middle of the room. 

The mother stated that the reason the children had not been in at- 
tendance at school was because they lacked clothing. This was quite 
obvious. She further stated that the father was working cutting 
timber for the sum of $20 per week. 

In order not to labor this point, the school furnished their books, 
and their noon meals. Clothing was collected and given them; they 
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were sent to school. This solved their problem and society’s problem 
to a small degree. 

While this is an extreme case, I realize there are approximately 40 

families in Johnson County on relief based on information supplied 
by the county relief administrator. 

This area, with the exception of Hamilton County, has been classi- 
fied as a depressed area. 

In 1953, I made a survey dealing specifically with the school-build- 
ing problems confronting elementary schools in the five counties in 
this area, which include Saline, Pope, Johnson, Hamilton, and Massac. 
While crowded school-housing conditions and insufficient bonding 
power did not necessarily exist at a county level except in Massac, 
there were areas and schools in all five counties which were burdened 
with excessive enrollments. 

Of a total of 21 school districts in this area, 7 districts were without 
sufficient bonding power to meet their needs. The total bonding 
power of these seven districts was $1,194,710. Against this amount 
have been issued $876,912 worth of bonds, leaving $317,798 in remain- 
ing bonding power. 

According to the school administrators of these districts, a total of 
$713,000 beyond the remaining bonding power is needed. With this 
amount, were it available from some source, that is, $317,798 plus 
$713,000, or $1,030,798, they propose to build what amounts to, in their 
stated needs, the equivalent of 5 school buildings of 10 classrooms 
each. The question | would like to raise is whether or not it is possible 
to build the equivalent of 50 classrooms for $1,030,798. Since one 
1dministrator indicated their needs including a gymnasium, it is prob- 
able that the additional money needed by these districts is conserva- 
tively stated. 

This bit of evidence was introduced to show that Vienna public 
school’s building problem is shared throughout a wider area. 

The Vienna High School District, as was previously stated, em- 
braces most of Johnson County. Due to an increase in the qualifying 
rate for State-aid purposes, as it applied to educational funds, this 
district, for the present 1955-56 school term, will receive $9,000 less 
in State aid than it received last year. Perhaps it should be stated 
that both Vienna public-school and Vienna high-school, which are 
ual, districts, each levy a 75-cent rate. The increase in the levies were 
voted 5 years ago and both districts have levied the maximum each 
vear since. 

The implications for financing of education in the figure for our 
area are these. With a decrease in an already insufficient tax base, as 
a result of an exodus of people and a diminishing agricultural econ- 
omy, will the schools be forced to curtail their educs tional programs ¢ 
Local resources are so limited that we risk a breakdown in educational 
services in areas that are now offering second-rate programs in com- 
parison to the educational opportunities of children of other areas of 
the State and Nation. 

Watered-down hg tape produce effects which are not always im- 
mediately observable, but are nonetheless serious. Pupils do not learn 
the things they should, and they master less well the things they do 
learn. Relations between home and school are weakened, and the well- 
balanced development of children is damaged. 
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I quote from a special report entitled “Some Figures That Startled 
the Cabinet,” in the U. 5S. om & World Report, February 24, 1956, 
page 102: 

This news problem worries officials from the President down: United States 
bombers are being kept out of service for lack of mechanics. Employers are 
competing for skilled workers. Need for top grade “blue collar” men is growing 
as industry turns to more complex machines. Training of men lags while 
schools turn out many youths ill-equipped for mastering any craft. 

Army tests further reveal that 1 in 9 American youths are too illit- 
erate for the Armed Forces, and 1 in 3 are too backward for advanced 
training. These figures are from results of the Armed Forces qualifi- 
cation tests, July 1952-—June 1954. 

Considering the tremendous challenge that the schools have ac- 
cepted, that of a good high-school education for every boy and girl, 
these implications are not that the three R’s were once taught better, 
but that our educational obligations, being overextended, have not 
kept pace with technological advancement. We must not, however, 
overlook the fact that fitness for freedom is not mass produced. 

To get the schoolhouses and the educational programs we need now 
and within the next decade, we must realistically allocate to their con- 
struction the men, materials, and money which the jobs require. The 
share of the cost to be met by the local, State or Federal Government 
must be determined. To this end, we have no alternative. 

I realize I am in an area that is separate from the intents and 
purpose of Senate bill 2663 to a large degree, however, the legisla- 
tion to which I refer has been pending in Congress, if I am not mis- 
taken, since 1942. This does not take into consideration Public Laws 
815 and 874, which served a very great need. Unfortunately, some 
needy school district could not qualify under the provisions of these 
acts and the needs are still with us. 

In conclusion, I should like to reaffirm, what I believe is a concept 
shared by us all. Faith in public education rests ultimately upon 
two beliefs; that the kind of education we give our children here in 
America is designed to support a particular way of life, and that a 
good education for all will best support the American way of life. 

All our wars, from the American Revolution to the one referred to 
as the Korean conflict, were fought in the interests of liberty, yet 
freedom can be guaranteed to future generations only to the extent that 
the school children of today subscribe to a society dedicated to liberty, 
equality, and self-government. 

As we in America examine the role of public education in meeting 
the needs of the Nation, we should affirm our loyalty to the qualities 
of an educational system which has served the country well, in critical 
and creative moments of our history. Education must help the child 
and his society to find the faith to guard his heritage of freedom. 
While this is no small task, yet, it becomes a pleasant one because 
America has come so close to the dream of a free society in which 
most of its members can aspire to satisfactions once restricted to a 
tiny ruling fraction. 

_ Senator Doveas. Thank you, very much, Mr. Veach. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. 

Mr. Veacu. Thank you, very much, sir. 

Senator Doveras. I am told that Mr. Blecheisen has come into the 
room. I wonder if he would come forward? 
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You are an official of the Rosiclare Lead & Flourspar Mining 

Co.t 
Mr. Biecuetsen. Yes, sir. I am sorry that I was late, Senator, but 

I was engaged in trying to sell a carload of fluorspar, and I delayed 

to do that. 

Senator DouG.as. 


STATEMENT OF J. BLECHEISEN, ROSICLARE LEAD & FLUORSPAR 
MINING CO., ROSICLARE, ILL. 


That was a good cause. 





Mr. Buiecuetsen. I should like, for the purpose of the record, to 
identify myself. I am a relatively new resident in the area; March 
1 will be 2 years that I arrived here. 

1 am president of the Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co., and 
the largest total producer of fluorspar in the world. In our history, 
we have produced more fluorspar than any other company in the coun- 
try. Our mine is presently down. 

‘We own the building in which this hearing is being held. We have 
provided it to the city rent free. We own the city light-distribution 
system, and we own the hospital, and until a few years ago, operated 
the hospital by ourselves. 

Three or four years ago a nonprofit organization was formed, made 
up of the major mining companies of the area, and that nonprofit 
organization now runs the hospital. 

We have substantial capital interests at risk in this area. Our com 
pany, aside from the very substantial personal factors of human beings 
in the county and home, and with whom we have a great concern, has 
a great interest in this area. 

‘Mr. Hensley, I understand, has described for you the crippled eco 
nomic condition of Hardin County. I should like to indicate, if I 
may, some of the assets, some of the resources, fiscal and human, which 
Hardin County has, and which we believe will help restore the eco 
nonmie condition of Hardin County. 

Our resources, substantially, are as follows: We have fluorspar ore 
deposits and milling capacity for all grades of fluorspar, sufficient to 
produce annually 250,000 tons of flourspar. This is an extremely 
valuable resource, as fluorspar, according to the latest forecast, stands 
on the brink of a most hopeful expansion in usage. In 1955 there was 
an American consumption of 550,000 tons of fluorspar, all grades, in the 
following end uses, and paralleling those uses we show the projected 
1960 usage totaling 835,000 tons; there is thus a projected increase of 
approximately 50 ‘percent over current uses, with the largest percent 
age projected increase believed to be in the atomic energy field. 

I will list their uses, the present consumption and projected con- 
sumption. 

Steel consumed 245,000 tons of fluorspar in 1955. Mr. Fairless, who 
was chairman of the board of U. S. Steel, projects an increased steel] 
usage by 1960 which will consume 300,000 tons of fluorspar. 

Senator Dove as. That is an increase of how much? 

Mr. Briecuetsen. Fifty percent. 

Senator Dovetas. Fifty percent. Does that mean an increase in 
steel tonnage of 50 percent? 

Mr. BiecuHetsen. Yes, sir; from the present 115 to about 173, 175 
million tons. 
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I took Mr. Fairless’s projected use and translated it into flaorspar 
on the basis that approximately 5 tons of fluorspar is used in the pro- 
duction of a ton of steel, and the figure of 365 represents the fluorspar 
equivalent of Mr. Fairless’s projection of steel usage in 1960. 

Senator Dove.as. It seems an awfully high figure, estimating an 
increase in production of steel of 50 percent, in 5 years. 

Mr. Buiecuersen. That is precisely what he did, Senator. 

_ Senator Doveias. We all hope it is true, but I mean, it is a terrific 
increase. 

Mr. Biecnersen. Aluminum in 1955 consumed 110,000 tons. A 
projected consumption of fluorspar by 1960 is 175,000 tons. What I 
did there was to take the projected usage of aluminum as forecast by 
the principal aluminum companies, and translating that into fluor- 
spar on the basis of 150 pounds of fluorspar to a ton of aluminum, 
which is the actual usage. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, you furnished much more fluor- 
spar for a ton of aluminum than steel # 

Mr. Biecneisen. That is right. 

Senator Dovue.as. It is the interest of the fluorspar industry that 
the light metals should expand ¢ 

Mr. BiecueEtsen. Oh, indeed. The usage in the light metals and 
in the atomic-energy pape, which I will refer to, represent the 
largest increase possible for the fluorspar industry. 

The third usage of fluorspar is in the field of the atomic-energy 
program. The deduced usage was used. Those figures are not now 
available, but I am doing them by a process of arithmetic and deduc- 
tion, I calculated that the atomic energy program presently uses 
30,000 tons of fluorspar in its program. Based upon projected ex- 
pansion of the atomic ener, rogram, I estimated that the fluorspar 
use in that program will = five times its present usage, or 150,000 
tons by 1960. 

Another field in which fluorspar is used is in the manufacture of 
hydrofluoric acid and its derivatives. Those other hydrofluoric acid 
uses total 105,000 tons. The projected growth of the hydrofluoric 
acid in the field of aluminum and independent of the atomic-energy 
program, is indicated to be 150,000 tons in 1960. 

There are ceramic and other uses presently of 60,000 tons, and there 
is no indication of any substantial growth in that field by 1960. 

If you do the additions on these figures that I have outlined here, 
you will find that 550,000 was used in 1955, and 835,000 is projected 
for 1960. 

It remains only for Hardin County enterprise and ingenuity to try 
and work out some fair basis upon which the community could par- 
ticipate in the American consumption market, against the destructive 
competition of low-priced, cheaply produced fluorspar from foreign 
countries. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Blecheisen, some mention was made to the 
possibility that the fluorspar mines in Hardin County were playing 
out. Is that true? 

Mr. BriecHetsen. That is not true, sir. 

Senator Dove xas. It is not? 

Mr. Buiecnetsen. It is not true. 

If I might make a brief reference to that, Senator, the question of 
fluorspar reserves has been sharply disputed by the foreign interests 
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who have entered into the America market, and by the substantial 
American consumers of fluorspar, whose interest hes, of course, in 
the purchase of fluorspar as cheaply as possible. It is a few of the 
foreign importers and a group of the substantial American con 
sumers who take the view that we do not have ample reserves for a 
long-range fluorspar program. 

The independent producers have challenged that statement, and 
in our proceedings before the Tariff Commission, we have submitted 
detailed data as to the extent of the reserves throughout the country, 
State by State. I do not think it would be profitable to go to that 
at the moment, but it is before the Tariff Commission. 

The Commission found that the matter of reserves was not of 
moment in the determination of whether or not tariff relief should 
be granted. They believed that the indication was that there was 
suficient fluorspar reserves to deal with the question currently, as to 
whether or not tariff relief should be granted. 

As you know, at the present time, the President has that report 
before him, for determination by the 18th of March. On behalf of 
the independent producers, we, of course, hope that he will remove 
the tariff concession, and restore the statutory rate on fluorspar. 

Senator Dovae.as. In other words, you think that there is sufficient 
fluorspar in Hardin County to keep the industry here at rather high 
production, if you can sell it domestically ¢ 

Mr. Biecueisen. That is correct. We also have a milling capacity 
of 250,000 tons annually, which is approximately 100,000 tons greater 
than the production of last year. 

Senator Dovetas. That is, you operated last year at about 60 per- 
cent capacity ? 

Mr. Biecuetsen. Of our capacity, yes. 

Senator Dove.as. That is taking into account all the mills? 

Mr. Buiecuetsen. Yes, of Hardin County. These are all the mills 
in Hardin County, and fluorspar reserved in Hardin County. 

I should like, if I may, Senator, to offer for the record a statement 
on fluorspar which was delivered before the Coal Mining Association 
in Denver, Colo., February 4, 1956, which gives in some detail some 
aspects of the fluorspar business which your committee might be 
interested in having. 

Senator Doueias. That will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Burecueisen. Mr. Hensley, has undoubtedly indicated in his 
record that fluorspar mining represents the largest single economic 
unit of Hardin County. 

If, by some unfortunate circumstance the fluorspar industry should 

o out of Hardin County, you would truly have a ghost town in its 

leakest sense. 

Senator Doveras. Your mill is closed down now ¢ 

Mr. BiecueisEN. Our mine and mill are closed, and they have been 
closed down since March of 1954, when the first impact of foreign 
imports became serious, and tremendously competitive to an opera 
tion of our kind. Ours is a large-scale operation and a so-called 
high-cost mining operation. 

Senator Doucias. How many men did you formerly employ ? 

Mr. Biecuetsen. Our payroll at its maximum was 400 in 1952 or 
1951, I believe. 
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Senator Dovetas. Both in the mines and the mill? 

Mr. Burcnetsen. Mines and mills. 

Senator Doveias. You employ no one today ¢ 

Mr. Biecuetsen. No. We have a skeleton force and an adminis- 
trative force. 

I would like to now refer to some of our other assets in Hardin 
County, upon which we might be able to rebuild our economy. 

The next item which I should like to refer to are our farmlands. 
We have approximately 70,000 acres in farmland in Hardin County. 
This asset, 1 am sorry to say, has the lowest possible present economic 
exploitation value in the county. As you know, the Department of 
Agriculture has classed the Hardin County farm area as the lowest 
income and lowest level of living area in their category, following 
a study of farms in America. This low status of our farms has come 
about principally for two reasons. 

First, the erosion that has occurred in the past and the failure to 
take such steps as are necessary to bring land back to a profitable 
economie cultivation. 

In the area of farm exploitation, Hardin County definitely needs 
the help of outside experts in a substantial way. 

As to our forest lands, they aggregate approximately 45,000 acres 
in Hardin County, with about half of it owned by the United States 
Forest Service. Our forest lands fall into the same low category of 
income-producing assets. 

Perhaps the answer lies, as far as farmlands are concerned, in the 
acquisition by the United States Forest Service of all or substantially 
all of the forest lands in Hardin County. I would like to note that 
our local forest service has done an admirable job in timber manage- 
ment on the lands which it owns in this area. 

Another asset which we have is that of river transportation facil. 
ities for barge service. Barge service of a kind is available at Cave- 
in-Rock and Rosiclare. The facilities at Rosiclare can be readily 
improved and developed for large-scale barge service, and in the past, 
those facilities have served as a poor outlet for shipments of fluorspar 
out of Hardin County. 

Senator Douglas, you know that the St. Lawrence seaway project 
is not now a reality, it is merely a matter of time. 

Senator Dovatas. I have spent a week in November up on the St. 
Lawrence studying that project, and Niagara Falls, too, and that is 
going to be a tremendous navigational development. 

Mr. Biecnetsen. Correct. I think that we in Hardin County, 
particularly, and more generally the southern Illinois area can tie into 
that seaway, the St. Cawsinis seaway project, by the device of a 
simple expedient, and that is to build an inland waterway from the 
Pittsburgh area to Lake Erie. 

If we had an inland waterway from the Pittsburgh area to Lake 
Erie, we would have access from Hardin County to Europe by water. 
This inland waterway from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie is not anything 
new. The United States Corps of Engineers has studied that problem 
during recent years, and a report lodged with Congress as to the 
expediency and cost of such an inland waterway, and I believe that 
the interests of Hardin County and southern Illinois are joined to- 
gether in bringing about, if they could, an actual inland waterway 
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from the Pittsburgh area to Lake Erie, to tie the Ohio River Valley 
into the St. Lawrence seaway and out to Europe. 

Another asset which we have is represented in our water resources 
for industrial use. These spring from the Ohio River and the fluor 
spar mines. I would like to note that our fluorspar mines in the past 
have pumped up and away at the rate of 15,000 gallons of water per 
mine out of our mines. My company shared the honor of pumping 
about half of that out of its mines on a regular basis. That water 
alone could have great value to many industrial enterprises, such as 
pulp mills, if located in the area. 

Senator Dovcias. Water is pumped out of the mines / 

Mr. Buecnetsen. Yes. 

Senator Dove.as. You must have a heavy underground flow there. 

Mr. Burcnueisen. Yes. I am informed that most of the water that 
comes into our mines is Ohio River water that flows in through the 
fractures of the underground terrain. 

Senator Dove as. Seepage ? 

Mr. Buecueisen. And as fast as we pump it out, the Ohio River 
poursitin. Atone time, our own mine, I think, was pumping water at 
the rate of 8,000 gallons a minute, and when I arrived here in March of 
1954, I found that our pumping costs to keep our mines dewatered, 
though idle, cost us $15,000 a month for ours alone. We necessarily 
had to allow the mines to flood to save that cost. 

Senator Doveias. You have allowed the mines to flood ? 

Mr. Biecneisen. Yes. Our mines are presently flooded. We 
stopped our pumps and we have got as much of the Ohio River in our 
mines now as we can get in there. 

Senator Doveras. How much will it cost to take it out ¢ 

Mr. Buecuetsen. Well, it will cost us probably $35,000 to dewater 
our mines, in pour alone, outside of the labor that would be involved. 
It will take us about 6 months to do it. 

The other asset which I would like to refer to is the asset of natural 
gas. This is available to Hardin County from the Eldorado area, 
where the cross-country natural gas lines of Texas-Eastern Gas Trans 
mission Co. lay. This company is now working on an arrangement 
whereby the Saline County natural gas is to be gathered and pumped 
into its cross-country line. Texas-Eastern Gas Transmission Co. has 
indicated that it stands ready to consider a proposal to build natural 
gas lines into Hardin County for industrial and home usage, at any 
time that such extension seems to be expedient and businesslike. 

Hardin County does not have adequate electrical power facilities for 
large industrial uses. However, conversations and negotiations are 
now going on among a group of Illinois State REA cooperatives and 
private utility companies, looking to the establishment of a generating 
plant at a place south of the line drawn hor izontally from Carbondale 
to Shawneetown. If such a generating plant is located south of that 
line, it will provide adequate power facilities for the counties lying 
south of that line. 

Our human resources are our best asset, Senator. Every study of 
the southern Illinois area made by specialists in the field of economic 
survey that has ever been made in this area, shows that our people 
represent our best asset. That is an asset which has been wasting 
away over recent years. There has been a steady and increased out 
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migration of our youths, because of the failure to provide economic 
opportunities for them, and such out migration has brought about a 
high percentage of aged in our area, in population. 

We have no program for the development of our human skills in 
the area. A 1954 survey of our unemployed showed that 30 percent 
of them fell in the unskilled category, and another 30 percent of them 
semiskilled, with a relatively small percentage of the unemployed in 
the so-called skilled area. 

There are two things which, I believe, must be done with respect to 
our human resources. First, job opportunities must be created and 
provided for our youth by way of an industrialization program. 
Second, we must embark upon a vocational-training program. We 
should not delay any longer the introduction of a widespread and 
detailed vocational-training program in Hardin County. 

I would like to add an eS eer footnote to these remarks, Senator, 
and that has to do with the merger of Hardin and Pope Counties. 
Hardin and Pope Counties probably are the worst counties economic- 
ally in this southern area. It would seem that much could be done 
to improve existing governmental services, and perhaps make more 
beneficial governmental services available to the area if we could merge 
Hardin and Pope Counties into one county, and thus eliminate the 
duplication, at least of county services, and the high expenses inci- 
dental thereto. 

It would be perfectly legal under the Illinois constitution to do this, 
and representative citizens of both counties ought to explore the merits 
of suchamerger. ‘ 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. Blecheisen, this is very excellent testimony ; it gives more details 
on the fluorspar industry than I think have ever been given to a public 
legislative body, and I want to thank you, very much. 

Mr. Buiecnetsen. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


THE STATEMENT ON FLUORSPAR BY J. BLECHEISPN, ROSICLARE Leap & FLUOSPAR 
MINING Co., ROSICLARE, ILL. 


Flourspar, CaF;, has an industrial value in our economy far out of proportion 
to its volume of consumption and the dollar value thereof. To illustrate, in 
1955, America consumed approximately 550,000 tons of fluorspar of both domestic 
and foreign origin; this tonnage went into and was a necessary ingredient of 
approximately 117 million tons of steel, 1,600,000 tons of aluminum, and 65,000 
tons of hydrofluoric acid, exclusive of the hydrofluoric acid which went into 
aluminum, These gigantic end uses measured against the meager 550,000 tons 
of fluorspar consumed, worth about $25 million, estimate selling price, portrays 
to us the “David and Goliath” situation apropos fluorspar. 

Fluorspar is marketed in three grades, metallurgical, ceramic, and acid, the 
latter being the purest grade, 97 percent plus CaF). 

Essentially, the end uses of fluorspar are: For steel, the metallurgical grade; 
for glass and ceramics, the ceramic grade; and, for hydrofluoric acid and the 
end products derived therefrom, such as aluminum, the acid grade. 

Florspar is produced in nine States, principally: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah; with the Illinois- 
Kentucky district being the source of more than 50 percent of America’s pro- 
duction, and Colorado taking second place. 

The principal consuming States, wherein are located the consuming steel 
plants, hydrofluoric acid plants, aluminum reduction plants, the ceramie and 
glass plants, totaling 17 States, are: Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and West Virginia; with Illinois, 
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Ohio, and Pennsylvania, in the aggregate, being responsible for about 50 per- 
cent of the Nation's consumption. 

Colorado, Illinois, and Kentucky are both producing and consuming States. 

America consumed 550,000 tons, estimated, of fluorspar in 1955; this was 
the highest consumption ever, except in 1953 when it was 586,000 tons. Of the 
550,000 1955 consumption, approximately 242,000 tons went into steel, 245,000 
tons went into hydrofluoric acid, including aluminum usage, and approximately 
65,000 tons went into ceramic and other uses. It is to be noted that whereas in 
the past, steel usage represented a substantially greater proportion of con- 
sumption, today hydrofluoric acid usage, consuming acid grade fluorspar is 
on a par with steel usage, and there is every indication that hydrofluoric acid 
usage will probably surpass steel usage of fluorspar in the immediate future. 

Domestic commercial fluorspar shipments, that is those shipments which 
went into the consumer's market, will show approximately 275,000 tons, all 
grades, in 1955; this is lower than 1951 by approximately 90,000 tons, lower than 
1952 by 70,000 tons and lower than 1953 by approximately 40,000 tons, but greater 
than 1954 by 40,000 tons, approximately. 

On the other hand, foreign commercial imports, all grades, when all figures 
are in, are expected to reach a banner high of 330,000 tons in 1955, the highest 
ever; this is approximately 120,000 tons greater than 10954, 100,000 tons greater 
than 1953, 125,000 tons greater than 1952, and 170,000 tons greater than 1051. 
It is plain that foreign commercial imports in their increasing amounts each 
vear since 1951, are overshadowing domestic commercial shipments, and are 
capturing a greater and —_ proportion of America's consuming markets; 
on an estimated basis for 1955, foreign commercial imports will represent 60 
percent of America’s qunpeniption as against a proportion in 1951 of 32 percent, 
a rise of almost 100 percent in these last 5 years. 

Concurrent with the displacement of America’s fluorspar production in the 
American consuming market, there was a decline of prices for the domestic 
product and a demoralization of our price structure, generated by the onrush 
of cheaply produced foreign fluorspar. Thus, by the beginning of 1955, and 
indeed, earlier by the fall of 1954, 60 percent metallurgical fluorspar fell from 
a price of $40 per ton f. o. b. Rosiclare in 1953, Rosiclare in 1952 to $28 per ton; 
acid grade fluorspar feel from $60 per ton f. o. b. Rosiclare in 1952 to $47.50 per 
ton in 1955. 

It goes without saying that with the sharp contraction of the domestic fluorspar 
opportunities in America’s market, and the demoralizing competition of foreign 
producers, wholesale closing down of America’s fluorspar mines and mills should 
occur, and that it did. Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Utah, 8 of the 9 principal producing States, reacted under 
the impact of foreign imports, and each of these States had one or more 
closures of fluorspar mines and mills. Montana was the lone exception, having 
but one major producer whose produce was committed to one of America’s steel 
mills. 

The closing down of America’s fluorspar mines and mills did not alone occur 
among the “independents”; indeed, the movement crossed over to the “cap- 
tives” as well. These captives, who are essentially consumers, recognizing that 
it had now become cheaper to buy foreign fluorspar than to mine it and mil¥ 
it themselves domestically, precipitately closed down their domestic operations. 
Two illustrative examples are the Kentucky operations of United States Steel 
and the Reynolds Metals operations in Colorado. 

It was inevitable, with the American domestic fluorspar market displaced by 
foreign imports and the destruction of the domestic price structure, and the 
peremptory closing down of a substantial portion of our domestic fluorspar mines 
and mills, both independent and captive, that these disruptive events, would 
bring on widespread unemployment in America’s flourspar industry and conse- 
quential economic want and need in the communities wherein these operations 
were located. 

Faced with the alarming spectacle of the possible wiping out of a domestic 
mining industry devoted to the production of a critical and strategic material, 
the independent fluorspar operators grouped themselves together in the fall of 
1953, when the initial impacts of the growing invasion of foreign imports 
became manifest, to act on a cooperative basis in overtures to be made to our 
Government in Washington against the dangerous threat then upon the horizons 
of our industry. 

The range of our overtures followed the pattern which is so familiar to all of 
us now: 
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1. The initiation of some stockpiling program to be available to domestic 
producers only ; or, in the alternative— 

2. Some tariff relief by way of import quotas or increased tariff rates. 

As a result directly of the efforts of the Senators and Congressmen from the 
Kentucky-Illinois area, and the interested Western States, and indirectly because 
of the attentive importuning of our fluorspar group upon a host of officials in 
the executive branch of our Government, the Office of Defense Mobilization 
finally, in August 1954, announced a program to stockpile metallurgical fluor- 
spar, apparently on the theory that that branch of our industry could be helped 
by such a program. 

I shan’t portray in any detail the hopeless and frustrating delays, coupled 
with palpable evasions and ineptitudes which have stigmatized that program, 
except to say that as of December 31, 1955, 16 months after the program was 
announced, the General Services Administration, acting as buying agent for the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, had consummated contracts with domestic pro- 
ducers for the purchase of less than 10,000 tons of metallurgical fluorspar, and 
had received delivery of 1,500 tons. 

The 10,000 tons contracted for. represents less than 5 percent of America’s 
annual capacity for metallurgical fluorspar, and the 1,500 tons delivered accounts 
for but one-half percent of that annual capacity. This inadequate and tragic, 
to the American producers, implementation by the cognizant Government offi- 
cials of an announced stockpiling program which was designed to help an indus- 
try struggling for survival, shall forever be, in my humble opinion, a shameful 
blot upon the brilliant escutcheon of that proud and mighty concept, “American 
Democracy at Work.” 

The pathways of tariff relief traveled by the independent producers has been 
painful and without conclusive action. 

(a) In August 1954, the State Department announced that it was preparing 
to negotiate on acid grade fluorspar tariff rates in forthcoming Geneva confer- 
ences scheduled for the winter of 1954, and it invited representatives from the 
industry to appear at a hearing to be held in Washington before the committee 
on reciprocity information in October 1954. 

The industry appeared before that committee and pleaded for the withdrawal 
of the GATT concession which had reduced the statutory rate of $5 per short 
ton on acid grade to $1.87% per short ton, in June 1951. At these conferences 
to be held in Geneva in the winter of 1954, it would have been legal and possible, 
and within the authority of our conferees, to withdraw the concession, but our 
representations were to no avail. The State Department advised that it declined 
to withdraw the concession. 

(b) Likewise, in August 1954, the Tariff Commission was directed by the 
Senate Finance Committee to investigate the fluorspar industry apropos tariffs. 
This investigation was to gather and present all pertinent facts, but make no 
recommendations, as to possible tariff action by the Congress. In the summer 
of 1955, a report was lodged with Congress, but no action thereon has ensued. 

(c) In June 1955, under the 1955 Reciprocal Trade Act extension, we filed a 
so-called national security application with the Office of Defense Mobilization 
for relief, as to all grades of fluorspar, by way of import quotas or otherwise, 
alleging that the fluorspar industry was essential to the national security, and 
that foreign imports were undermining our industry to the imperilment of our 
national security. As of now, 8 months later, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has taken no conclusive action on the matter. 

(d) In August 1955, a year after the announcement of its first general in- 
vestigation on fluorspar, the Tariff Commission, at the behest of the Senate 
Finance Committee, launched an “escape clause” investigation on acid grade 
fluorspar. Hearings were had in the fall of 1955 and the Tariff Commission 
reported to the President January 18, 1956, on a split-decision basis, three com- 
missioners voting affirmatively to withdraw the GATT concession on acid grade 
fluorspar, and three commissioners voting against the withdrawal. The domes- 
tic independent fluorspar operators must now wearily take up their cudgels 
to do battle at the White House, and with the President’s advisory officials, to 
induce the adoption of the three-member recommendation for withdrawal of 
the concession. 

(e) On January 18, 1955, quite coincidentally to the issuance of the Tariff 
Commission report on acid grade fluorspar on that same day, the Fluorspar 
Industry Advisory Committee, appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, met 
with the Office of Minerals Mobilization for the purpose of apprizing and advising 
the Federal Government as to the current situation of the fluorspar industry. 
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May I simply say that at this meeting two things happened, one, hours of talk, 
and two, no action. 

Since August 1954, we, in the independent fluorspar industry, have partic!- 
pated in two Tariff Commission hearings, one committee on reciprocity infor 
mation hearing, and one Office of Minerals Mobilization conference; and we 
also initiated a proceeding before the Office of Defense Mobilization, and there 
has been no conclusive action on any of them. 

Is is not a comforting nor encouraging recital, this description of the efforts 
on our part to bring about helpful action by those responsible Government offi- 
cials in Washington who are charged, if you will, with the duty of action in the 
matter. 

A recital of the current situation as we find it at the beginning of 1956, among 
our domestic fluorspar operators, is equally dismaying and disheartening. 

«) In Illinois, we find three independent operators functioning, Minerva 
Oil, who acquired Victory Fluorspar in 1955; Mackey-Humm, who merged 
with Hicks Creek in 1955; and Ozark Mahoning, our largest independent acid 
xrade producer, who is presently sinking a new shaft in Hardin County, 
these three operators testified and made representations in Washington before 
the Tariff Commission in the fall of 1955 that they were barely getting along, 
and unless tariff relief were granted to the industry, they faced the early grim 
prospect of closure. 

(b) In Kentucky, we find no independent mining or ore extraction operations ; 
but there are two independent mills functioning on a hand-to-mouth basis on 
purchased ore, Kentucky Fluorspar and J. Willis Crider. 

And, of course, we have the two “captive” operations in this district, Alcoa 
and Penn Salt. Penn Salt is presently down, but it is engaged in a major en- 
largement of its mill, and it is also sinking a new deep shaft at Dyers Hill on a 
new ore body. 

(c) In the West, we find the following independent operators: Ozark Ma- 
honing in Colorado, principally on a Government stockpiling contract in acid 
grade; Cummings and Roberts in Montana, on metallurgical grade; and the 
Delta Association Producers, in Utah, all of whom are down except Willden 
Brothers, a metallurgical operation. 

General Chemical and Kaiser are the two captive operations in the West. 

It is thus apparent that at the beginning of 1956 we have a disabled and 
hobbling fluorspar industry in America, something none of us could be proud of. 

We are an industry, may I point out, which should be on the threshhold of 
increasing growth, as the need for fluorspar concededly is an ascending one. 

(a) Mr. Fairless, of United States Steel, a couple of weeks ago, forecast a 
steel capacity production requirement at the rate of 145,000,000 toas per year, 
in 5 years. This would mean fluorspar needs, in the steel industry, of approxi 
mately 365,000 tons annually, an increase of 50 percent beyond present con 
sumption. 

(bo) The aluminum industry sees a productive need of about 2% million tons 
by 1960, as against somewhat over 144 million tons today, an increase of 50 per- 
cent. This increased aluminum production would require approximately 
175,000 tons of fluorspar against present consumption requirements of a little 
over 110,000 tons annually. 

(c) Usages of acid grade fluorspar, via hydrofluoric acid, in the Freon com- 
pounds, high-octane gasoline, and the uranium processes, amount to approxi- 
mately 130,000 tons, and it is estimated, by deduction, that the usage going into 
the uranium processes total about 60,000 tons. We have heard estimates that 
a 5-year increase in the uranium process operation will require approximately 
200,000 tons of acid grade, more than three times the present rate of annual 
consumption. 

With the two industrial giants of steel and aluminum forecasting increasing 
needs for fluorspar, and the atomic-energy program apparently needing three 
times its present requirements, aren't we, who are in the fluorspar industry, in 
the paradoxical situation that our industry is withering and dying, even though 
we are situated in an economic soil which could be blessed with sunlight, strength, 
and vitality, if properly attended upon. 


Senator Doveuas. The next witness is Mr. C. L. McCormick. of 
Vienna, Il. 
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STATEMENT OF C. L. McCORMICK, VIENNA, ILL. 


Mr. McCormick. Senator Douglas, before I start on my report, I 
am going to read this primarily in order to get through. I know you 
are running late. 

I am county clerk of Johnson County, chairman of the county board, 
and I am very familiar with the conditions here. I want to make that 
statement, and I was asked to appear also by the mayor of the city of 
Anna, and the businessmen’s association, and I will read my statement. 

I could talk a long time, longer than this statement will take me. 

Herein is a résumé of statements and facts concerning Johnson 
County, Ill., assembled for presentation to the Subcommittee on Labor 
conducted by Chairman and Senator Paul H. Douglas, on Monday, 
February 27, 1956, at Rosiclare, Il. 

The purpose of my appearance before this committee in support of 
Senate bill 2663 is to bring facts that will further prove the necessity 
of aid to counties of this area. To further establish the need for 
assistance to communities of this section of Illinois, not in the form of 
relief nor a giveaway program, but in the form of assistance to hel 
each Comey reestablish itself as a yea community, able 
to support itself and repay the Federal aid supplied when most needed. 

My statements and facts are primarily based on Johnson County, but 
they are synonymous to the needs and conditions generally in counties 
of like size in this area. 

The facts show that there has been a constant decline in population 
from Johnson County, in noticeably larger numbers since 1940. The 
United States census showed a total population of 10,727 in 1940 and 
the same source shows a total population in 1950 of 8,729. This is a 
loss of about one-fifth of the total population in that 10-year period 
alone. I have interviewed case workers in the County Department of 
Public Welfare and they state that this decline in population is sym- 
bolic of constant trend. 

This decline in population further strains the financial condition of 
all of the governmental units of the county placing them in jeopardy of 
financial ruin. 

With more than one-fifth less people to pay the taxes necessary to 
support roads, schools, cities, villages, and county services, the burden 
naturally becomes greater for the remaining 80 percent. This has 
brought about a condition of continued loss of ability to expand serv- 
ice to the people and has raised local taxes to the point where they are 
pena for expansion of business or farming. There is now more 

and formerly productive that has been abandoned and returned to un- 
improved status. There are hundreds of acres of abandoned farm- 
land in Johnson County that should be producing. The chief export 
of our county has been our young men and women. 

A follow-up of Vienna High School graduates conducted in 1952 
covering the 10 years 1941-51, showed that 78 percent of all high-schoo 
graduates had left the county to seek gainful employment elsewhere, 
mainly in the urban industrialized areas of Evansville, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and so forth. A more recent survey, covering the county from 
September 1955 to February 17, 1956, shows a net loss of 54 school- 
children and 31 families. 

Typical comments made by teachers reporting in the survey were: 
“No work near and some must move nearer their work, even out of 
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the State;” “Several men are working away and their families are 
here ;” “More families are planning to move north to work areas as 
soon as the weather clears.” 

The distressed condition of our county is further magnified by the 
following facts supplied by the Illinois Public Aid Commission in its 
report of February 18,1956. This report shows the following number 
of persons receiving assistance in the form designated for the month 
of mber 1955: 

1. Aid to dependent children, total cost $1,796, that is per month. 

2. Blind assistance, 12, total cost $690 per month. 

3. Disability assistance, 15, total cost $1,142. 

4. General assistance, 87, total cost $600. 

5. Old age assistance, 319, total cost $17,105. 

Senator Dovcias. lf my arithmetic is correct, that is a total of 503 
persons in the county. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Receiving aid of one type or another. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. That is almost 7 percent of the popu- 
lation. 

The county board of commissioners recognized the further need for 
assistance last month when they requested the distribution of surplus 
commodities to all of the above-listed recipients and as a source of 
help to borderline families who are nearly relief clients. 

I personally interviewed businessmen from various sections of the 
county in regard to their volume of business over the last 3 years and 
the final analysis was that there has been a general decline of about 
10 percent per year. 

Senator Doveras. That is 30 percent in 3 years / 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

This, as you can see, has reached the point where many business 
establishments with small volume, especially, are at the breaking point. 

The loss of population can further be attributed to the fact that 
local government cannot maintain the necessary services that are 
demanded in this modern time. Almost everyone demands improved 
roads from their local government and I have made a study of the 
conditions of our local roads. I find where there are no improved 
roads, homes and farms are abandoned. Where the roads are reason- 
ably good, the farms are better fenced, buildings are in better repair 
mone land is maintained at a better level of productivity. 

In Johnson County our local road mileage is 363 miles. 

1. The average amount received by each district is $145 per mile 
each month, or a total receipt for 363 miles of $5,283 

Senator Doveuas. Is that State grant / 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

2. The average cost to grade, provide drainage and surface with 
4 inches of material 12 feet wide is from $7 to $8 thousand per mile, 
which does not include drainage structure larger than culvert pipe. 

3. It would cost over $2,900,000 to improve the 363 miles of town- 
ship roads alone. 

4. With an average receipt for each year of about $62,000, it would 
take about 47 years to just have the roads graded, culvert pipe in- 
stalled and surfaced with 4 inches of gravel. 

5. With an average cost of $300 per mile per year retained for 
maintenance purposes, a road district with a yearly receipt of $5,400, 
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which would be the limit for a district of about 34 miles, you can see 
that 18 miles would be all that could ever be built and maintained. 

Mr. Ray Bethel, business agent of Local 793, AFL Labor Union, 
Johnson County, authorized the following figures and statements, and 
requested that I make them for him. The largest membership his 
local ever attained was 350 men. Due to transfers and dropouts, 
the total membership is down to about 200 members. The total work- 
ing from this union now is only 15 men. 

Senator Dovetas. Fifteen out of 200? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. Mr. Bethel, are you here? Is that a correct 
statement ? 

Mr. Berne. That is right. 

Mr. McCormick. Mr. Bethel further states that he could easily 
supply 500 men who need work immediately if he had the jobs 
available. 

The city of Vienna is a good example of a community trying to help 
itself, only to find that it hasn’t the financial ability to follow through. 
In 1952, the city was desirous of building a sewage system and disposal 
plant because the open ditch drainage in the city has become a health 
hazard. It was determined to establish a sanitary district which would 
include the same territory within the corporate limits of the city of 
Vienna, with some additional territory that was very slight. ‘This 
would give this particular territory twice the borrowing power as 
each municipality. The sanitary district and the city of Vienna 
could each borrow its limit, and it was thought that perhaps this would 
give sufficient bonding power to raise the funds for this much needed 
project. 

The sanitary district and the city voted a general obligation bond 
issue of $85,000 each, in 1952. This proposition carried by 3 to 1 in 
both instances. 

The two municipalities planned for the city to build the sewage 
system and the sanitary district the disposal plant. 

Each municipality advertised for bids for construction of the system 
and disposal plant. The sanitary district bids were approximately 
$79,000, which does not cover about $15,000 for water and sewer lines 
from the disposal plant site and the present water line. Thus, you 
can see that the $85,000 bond issue was insufficient to go ahead with 
this part of the system. 

The city of Vienna’s contract bid was $149,652.06. $35,000 of the 
city’s bond issue was for building a water reservoir to supply a suffi- 
cient amount of water for the city, leaving only $50,000 available for 
the sewage system. At this time, this very important project is de- 
layed because of the community’s inability to raise enough funds. 
Yet, the health and future development of the community is at stake: 
if ever there was a source of help needed for a project, it is needed 
for this one. 

Senator Doveias. Has anyone proposed a proposition that the 
people should donate their labor, donated labor be made? 

Mr. McCormick. You mean donate the labor for the sewage system / 

Senator Dove.as. Some people chip in and work. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, sir. We can get that, but you cannot get 
skilled labor to come and dig the pipes; the grading we have to have 
done because it is a hilly community. We have ups and downs in our 
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city of Vienna, and if everybody in the city donated to next year they 
could not build a sewage system. 

In 1941, when I was on the city council, we had this project worked 
up at that time, and we went out and rebonded our water system, and 
we made agreements with the WPA, and just about the time we got 
ready for the WPA labor, we went into war. That was all of it. 

[ could continue for hours showing need for help as set out in 
Senate bill 2663, but time does not permit. I have studied this bill 
and also the digest supplied with it, and I feel that it should be passed 
at once by the Congress, signed by the President, and all red tape 
should be cut to put it into immediate operation. 

[| believe that that is important to this area, Senator. 

Senator Doveas. I want to thank you, Mr. McCormick, very much. 

Mr. McCorMick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. The next witness is Jesse Chandler, chairman of 
the Laborers’ Association for Industrial Development of Eldorado, LI. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE CHANDLER, CHAIRMAN, LABORER’S ASSO- 
CIATION FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, ELDORADO, ILL. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Senator Douglas, I have here a prepared statement 
that I would like to offer for the record. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done. 

Mr. Cuanpirr. I also have written out «a statement that I would 
like to recite, 

Senator Doveras. That will be very good; won't you sit down and 
inake yourself comfortable. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Douglas, we of southern Illinois, especially those of us 
who are in the ranks of the jobless, have been awaiting the opportunity 
to tell this subcommittee about the stalled economic machine which 
has brought hunger to thousands; heartbreak to thousands more. 

I know no other home than southern Illinois, and I love my section 
of the State fervently. But economic conditions have steadily spiraled 
downward until I have been forced to hunt work elsewhere. But I 
have maintained my meager home hoping, sometimes forlornly, that 
maybe work opportunities would be offered to us. Then, I felt, I 
could return to my home; to the side of my wife, living years of lone 
liness; and to the two sons in school. I am a father who is denied 
the father’s opportunity to be with his sons when they are in the 
impressionable school age. 

Two other sons have reached adulthood. To them, Eldorado is 
their home; that is where they want to live, but the depressed economy 
of the area prevents them from living in their hometown, or even 
their home State. 

One son, long since discouraged over the failure to find work, has 
left his hometown. He is now working in Detroit, and he may never 
return to live and work in Eldorado. 

My first son, just completing 4 years in the Air Force, returned 
home last week. He flew home from France, where he had served 15 
months. This boy, who has given 4 years of his life to guard the 
American system, with its inherent rights, came home with his eyes 
sparkling with the eagerness of youth: he was ready to take up his 
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place in the civilian work force; ready to return to the life he left; 
ready to renew his schoolday friendships; to return to the life he 
left in southern Illinois 4 years ago. But there is no such life, as 
he had envisioned it, awaiting him at home. There was no work for 
him. 

This son of mine, already a veteran at 22, left only yesterday to find 
work elsewhere; he hopes in Detroit where he will be close to his 
brother. 

When my son left for Detroit yesterday, his departure was marked 
by the disillusionment that he felt instinctively, rather than under- 
stood. 

This Air Force veteran found only disappointment, when he should 
have been joyful; he found that there was no place for him in a town 
that had been home since infancy. Now he is groping for a place to 
put down his roots; a place where he hopes he can become an important 
cog in the economic machine that failed him in Eldorado. 

Like my son, I also have been victimized by the failure of the econ- 
omy of the area that I have known as home for 49 years, but where 
my son cannot quite understand what has happened. I have watched, 
with some degree of comprehension, as the economic machine started 
to slow down and lumber to a cumbersome stop. 

I got my first job in a coal mine in 1923 when I was only 16. Shortly 
after I went to work in the mines, the first bit of evidence pointing to 
eventual collapse of the coal industry was apparent. Perhaps it was 
only 2 or 3 years later that the coal-mine industry in my native Saline 
County was first dented by the battering ram of competition. 

It was something of a shock, temporary though the shock seemed 
to be, when 3 mines shut down in the 1920’s. There was the Seagraves 
Mine, 2 miles north of Eldorado, that shut down in the 1920's. 

Already the industry was showing signs of losing out in the race for 
survival because of its disadvantageous competitive position. But 
it broke upon us without warning. One day 500 men were working 
at the Seagraves Mine, the next day they were jobless. It took weeks 
for us to realize that the mine was not going to reopen. 

Then in 1927, two more Saline County mines closed down. The 
same thing happened. One day Sarah Coal Co. mine No. 8, on 
the eastern edge of Eldorado was working full blast; the next it was 
idle and abandoned; 400 miners had joined the jobless in a growing 
army of dispairing men. 

Another 400 were thrown out of work that same year of 1927 when 
the Grayson coal mine, 3 miles southeast of Eldorado, closed. 

Gradually the mining industry in the vicinity of Eldorado was fore- 
ing men out of their chosen work; forcing them into fields foreign to 
their training and their desires. 

More mines closed during the 1940's. I saw more and more miners, 
their faces grim, trudge into the ranks of the unemployed as more 
mines closed. They had lost the race to competition. 

I guess I was lucky, maybe I wasn’t. It all depends on how you 
look at it. If you look at it from the standpoint of work, then, yes, I 
was lucky. That is because I worked at the J. K. Dering Coal 
Mine, 3 miles west of Eldorado. 

The Dering mine was the next to last to close in the vicinity of 
Eldorado. There were 318 of us miners employing at Dering when 
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the rumor of closing began to spread. It is needless to say that 
fear, a paralyzing fear for our wives, and our children, grippe «dl every 
one of the 318 men in that mine. 

We miners at Dering became jobless, too. Senator, that was the 
beginning of a life that was haunted by wandering. I searched for 
work and the search took me far afield. I tried working in Paducah, 
but I clung to my home, humble as it may be, in Eldorado. That, 
Senator, meant that I had to drive 90 miles to get to my job and % 
miles to return home. 

Senator Dova.as. You drove 150 miles a day ‘ 

Mr. CHanpier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. You also had an 8-hour-a-day job, in addition to 
the driving ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpier. Part of the time it was 10 hours. 

But home was worth the extra hours L spent driving back and forth, 
back and forth. 

When that job gave out, it was a construction peojent, 1 started 
my search again. In ever widening circles | encountered closed door 
to jobless. Finally, I had to go to Wayne, Mich., where I worked fo 
precious months in automotive plants. I live for the day when | 
could return home, where my wife was skimping to keep our home to 
gether and our sons in school. 

We seriously considered leaving our hometown: but we detested 
the very thought of it. Each time we talked about moving, we 
found some excuse for delaying our decision. The truth is that we 
didn’t want to leave Eldorado; it was home and we clung to it long 
after we should have left for more prosperous areas. 

We were still clinging tenaciously to that fading hope when, during 
an interlude between jobs in automotive plants, I talked with othe: 
exminers. A few of us, first 2,3, 4, and finally just a handful of forme 
coal miners started talking about a way to bring businessmen and 
union men of Eldorado working together to help get a factory foi 
our hometown. 

That handful of men decided to form an organization that we 
hoped would bring all of the people of Eli lorado together with 
single aim, to find work for the idle by getting a factory, or an indus 
try to locate in Eldorado. We called the organization Labor’s Asso- 
ciation for Industrial Development. It was started by union men, to 
be sure, but its membership was open to all who would help create 
jobs forus. E \veryone would benefit. 

I have the honor of being the first and only president of this 
association. That association was formed 214 years ago, and it was 
destined to play an important, but unsuspected, role in Eldorado's 
future. 

Just about the time Labor’s Association for Industrial Development 
was gaining steady membership and a high degree of pent-up desire 
for solving the town’s economic problems, there came to our atten- 
tion the community development department that had been newl) 
established by southern Illinois University at Carbondale. 

We, the victims of depression in the land of plenty, went to Carbon- 
dale in fervent search for help. We found help, to be sure, but it 
encompassed 2 much larger field than even the most visionary of us 
had thought of. 
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A community development program, outlined by the university and 
carried out by citizen participation, focused the attention of the press, 
the radio, and the TV on our community. We were creating a climate 
that would be a natural to inspire industrialists to choose our town 
for expanding factories. 

Maybe our hopes did not mature as quickly as we had thought they 
-hould. Hundreds of businessmen inquired about the town’s pos- 
sibilities. , 

One of the most significant events to nage > from that community 
development program was the attention that it received from a 
Chicago industrialist. His name is Al Soukup, rae of the 
Soukup Co., 5944 S. Harlem Ave., in Summit, Tl. Summit is a 
suburb of Chicago. 

Al Soukup appeared quietly on the Eldorado scene a little over a 
year ago. Fre was thinking of expanding his aluminum casting 
foundry; and he thought that the unique attitude reflected in Eldo- 
rado’s activities to win a factory most praiseworthy. Mr. Soukup 
was looking for a comfortable place to expand. 

Days slipped by after Mr. Soukup returned to his suburban Chicago. 
Then weeks and finally months went by. Mr. Soukup was still in- 
terested, but some mysterious factor prevented him from moving to- 
ward Eldorado with his expanded plant operations. 

Then, suddenly, we in Trldorac o became very conscious of Mr. 
Soukup’s continued interest. Mr. Soukup had reached a decision. 
He announced this month, on February 13, that he would open a 
foundry in Eldorado to make cast aluminum water ski tows, cast 
aluminum fishing rod holders and other items to be classified as sports- 
men’s items. The expanded operations were to be named Sports- 
men’s Specialty Co. 

At this point, I would like to submit as an exhibit in the record a 
clipping from the February 13th issue of the Chicago American, 
which Sesiethal the story of how we have been developing this new 
industry in our community with the help of this man, Mr. Soukup, 
who is interested in our cause. 

As a result of that decision I was hired by the Soukup Co, to learn 
how castings are made. You see, Senator, Mr. Soukup moved quickly 
once his mind was made up, and he had chosen me to operate the 
foundry to be established in Eldorado. 

That foundry’s opening awaits only the completion of my own 
training. But things are happening fast at the Soukup Co. There 
are many encouraging developments, some of them only hinted at, but 
Al Soukup envisions an industry for Eldorado. It is as certain as 
tomorrow’s daybreak. Maybe we will have only 4 or 5 workers in 
the beginning, but the optimism that is evident around the Soukup 
Co. foundry the talk isn’t of 4 men, but 40, and maybe 400. 

Al Soukup’s vision is clear, it is a vision that we in Eldorado can 
see more vividly each day. We have faith in that vision, we have faith 
in Al Soukup. His preparation to battle against depression is the 
first onslaught that has heen made by an industrialist coming into 
the Eldorado area. 

We in Eldorado have revived hopes, maybe there is still time to 
keep our homes. It is for this reason of our economic problems that 
[ am here today, to add my voice to that of my community in hoping 
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that your bill, Senator Douglas, will make it possible for other areas. 
as well as ours, to have foundations for our hopes for a chance to sta) 
home. 

Senator Douéias. Mr. Soukup has been in Washington to interview 
Congressman Gray and myself. I was impressed with him and | 
think there are very real possibilities in this line, 

Mr. Cuanpier. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you wish to have this made a part of the 
record? 

Mr. CHanouer. Please, sir. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done. 

Mr. Cuanpier. The foundry’s opening awaits only the comple 
tion of my training. | 

Senator Dove.as. This testimony is very valuable. 

Mr. Cuanpier. I would like to state the organization which I 
represent is Labor’s Association for Industrial Development. We 
have carefully considered this bill and are in accord with it. We 
cannot find any place to amend it. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPAKED STATEMENT OF JESSE CHANDLER, ELporavo, LLL 


A simple little metal item, manufactured in suburban Summit, today prov 
ises to change the destiny of an Illinois community 300 miles south of here 

The cast aluminum device fastens to the stern of pleasure boats to hold the 
tow lines for water skiers. 

Al Soukup, Soukup Co., president, 5944 South Harlem Avenue, Sumiunit, said thy 
tow is the hottest item to hit the market in recent months. Soukup plans to 
build a new industry to produce this item in a critical jobless area in southern 
Illinois. 

Soukup plans to open a shop in depression-hit Eldorado, Ill. Eldorado's 
economy once was geared to coal. Then the mines closed. Today oil has 
brought cash to a few. But unemployment almost within the glow of flaming 
vas wells is still a major problem. 

In October 1953, unemployed coal miners evolved a plan aimed to lure a fa 
tory, any factory, to the town. The unionists organized a group named the 
Labor Association for Industrial Development. The organization was pat 
terned to bring businessmen and workmen together in a concerted drive for in- 
dustry, hence jobs, for Eldorado. 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale, has opened a Community Develo, 
ment Department under the direction of Richard W. Poston. A delegation 
from Eldorado visited Poston and asked his help. 

Poston envisioned developing the community for better living. If living in 
Eldorado was attractive, Poston felt a new factory would be attracted to the 
town. Poston got hundreds of people in Eldorado (population 4,000 plus) par 
ticipating in the program. The Chicago American was the first metropolitan 
newspaper to report the program. 

A year later Eldorado’s activities were featured on a coast-to-coast Edward 
R. Murrow TV show. Al Soukup saw the show. He visited Bidorado hoping 
to relocate his foundry there. Nothing happened. 

In the meantime, Eldorado hit oil in a big way. Wells were drilled with- 
in the town limits. Oil didn’t solve the jobless problem, but it made a few peo- 
ple relatively wealthy. Thus, the town’s economy took on a false appearance 
of general prosperity. 

But Soukup didn’t forget Eldorado, He watched when the town’s self 
help program won the top prize of Freedom Foundation. But the $1,000 award 
wasn’t satisfying to the jobless, including Jess Chandler, president of Labor 
Association for Industrial Development. Soukup, meanwhile, had marketed 
his water ski tow device. He has developed other sportsmen’s items. Soukup’s 
foundry was busy on other major items. So Soukup decided to open a shop in 
Eldorado to make the ski tow and items yet to be marketed. 
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These include garden trowels, kitchen scoops and a metal clamp to hold fish- 
ing rods. Soukup is planning a hard-hitting sales campaign to coincide with 
the opening of the Eldorado division, as he calls the expansion. It will operate 
under the name of Sportsmen’s Specialty Co. 

Soukup hired Chandler to work in the Summit foundry. Chandler is getting 
a thorough going lesson in aluminum casting production. Chandler's indoctrina- 
tion will determine the opening date of Sportsmen’s Specialty Co., tentatively set 
for May 1. Chandler then will go to Eldorado, and start production with 2 or 
3 men, perhaps more. 


The move is the first serious onslaught to be launched on Eldorado’s de 


pression. Soukup envisions a plant that eventually will take all the slack of 
the town’s jobless. 


; Senator Doue.as. The final scheduled witness is Charles W. Dur- 
ee. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. DURFEE, PRESIDENT, POPE-HARDIN 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, GOLCONDA, ILL. 


Mr. Durree. I do not have a prepared statement, sir. 

Agriculture in Pope-Hardin County and Johnson County has been 
stated by Mr. Kerley and Mr. Blecheisen to be in very poor shape. 
We have come to the conclusion that No. 1 to help us would be roads. 

As Mr. Kerley has stated, he drives 99 miles at the present time to 
his farm. One of our school buses from Golconda drives 115 miles. 
That is, the boys and girls are on the bus 4 hours. 

We figure with good roads, we can bring industry in here. We can 
bring dairying in here as Pet Milk will come in; we cannot if we do 
not have roads. The farmers cannot get their produce out to the main 
highways. 

Industry, we believe, will not come until we get good roads. Pulp 
mills and post treating plants, which would utilize the loval labor, will 
come in if we get good roads. 

Pope-Hardin County and especially Pope County, this Government 
owns 331% percent of the land that is in the Shawnee National Forest. 
Our farms are 137 to 150 acres. You cut down that by 50 percent for 
bad lands such as poor growths of timber, creeks, ponds, ridges and 
so forth, we only have a small amount in productivity. 

We have beef cattle and sheep, but we cannot make a living on that 
because we cannot raise enough beef cattle on 75 acres. We figure 
with dairying we can put more cows on it and get more income. 

The forestry service of the University of Illinois out of Dixon 
Springs, Mr. Randy Bogess states that the forest is ready now to cut. 
It is thin; we can use that for pulp in making cardboard and so forth, 

In Pope County the local labor union man told me at one time we 
had 117 lair men; at the present time, it is 58 and only 41 of those 
right now are part-time farmers. At the present time, we have no 
working labor men out of the union. 

Our boys who are taking training under the GI bill, only about 50 
percent of those stay in agriculture; they have to leave. They cannot 
make enough money. The boys have to leave the farms and their 
families and go away. Most of them right now are planning to go 
to Elgin the Fret of March, to work on a big project up there. 

Our average income is around a thousand dollars per farm. 

Senator Dovetas. That is net? 

Mr, Durree. Yes, sir; and we cannot raise a family on that. 
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All the farmers in Pope-Hardin County are not full-time farmers, 
only 50 of them are. That is, men who can make all their money 
from farms. The rest of the farmers have other source of income. 
such as fluorspar working, working in industry. Their wives are 
teaching school, and they are working elsewhere. 

I feel that with this bill, that we could help Pope-Hardin County, 
also Johnson County. I do not have all of their figures, but they 
figure into it greatly, into the agriculture part of it. ¢ 

That concludes my report. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you, very much, Mr. Durfee. 

I am going to call on Congressman Gray for such remarks as he 
cares to make. 

Congressman Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I shall be very brief, because I certainly would not want to hold 
up your scheduled hearings in Mounds at 2 o’clock, but I would not 
want this hearing to pass by without expressing my appreciation for 
vour making it possible for this committee to come down to southern 
Illinois where we are suffering an economic chaos. 

I know of your great work and I want at this time to congratulate 
you for heading this committee, and to spend the time that you have 
spent, not only in introducing and working up Senate bill 2663, but 
also the extensive hearings that you have held, not only in this district, 
but in the district to the north, who are also experiencing some eco- 
nomic difficulty. 

I might say that this area in which this hearing is being held this 
morning, Senator, up and down the Ohio River, has been blessed with 
history over the past years, beginning with the time of the Indians, 
with the bassles for survival. 

I believe that here in 1956, this 20th century, that the people of 
this county and the other counties up and down the Ohio River, and 
inland counties in southern Illinois, are themselves in a battle for 
economic survival. It is a different kind of battle, of course, than the 
Indians back in the historic days, but it is just as important to the 
people here in southern Illinois. 

I shall not go into all of the reasons why Senate bill 2663 should 
be adopted, because I think that has been covered in a very fine 
manner here this morning, by people who represent different types 
of industry, farming, agriculture, and fluorspar mining, as well as 
other general types of industry in southern Illinois, but [I would 
like to stress this on the record. 

[ believe that something must be done in this session of the Con- 
gress to give economic aid to these distressed areas, if people are 
going to be allowed to stay here with their families in the place that 
they were born and raised, instead of going off to the city some place 
to find a job. 

My own survey was brought out in testimony here. I have found 
approximately 25,000 in my congressional district who have had to 
migrate to other parts of the United States to find employment. 
That, of course, is in addition to the 30,000 able-bodied men and 
women who are out of work, making a total southern Illinois popula- 
tion of 55,000 or 60,000 people who either are unemployed here or else 
had to leave the area. 

I think, certainly, that we are within our rights in calling this a 
distressed area. e are proud people; we do not want any hand- 
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outs from the Congress in the way of dollars, but we would like to 
have some tools with which to help ourselves. 

I might say that I have had the honor of introducing a companion 
measure to your Senate bill over in the House. It is H. R. 7902, and 
I might say that after discussing this bill with many of my colleagues, 
that they are very sympathetic toward the bill; that we believe the 
best course of action to get this bill on the law books is to wait until 
the hearings are finished in the Senate Labor Subcommittee, and hope 
that you will be able to expedite this bill out of the Senate. Then 
we can take the same bill and pass it in the House, without a duplica- 
tion of hearings and other things. 

That is our strategy at the present time. It it to get behind this 
Senate bill that Senator Douglas and other members of the Senate 
have introduced, and then when they finish and conclude their hear- 
ings, we can take this testimony; we can take this bill in the House 
and try to incorporate our House bill, the one I have introduced, and 
to pass the Senate bill in the House. 

Ve believe that will save time, and at the present time, as I say, 
after discussing this matter with several Members of the House who 
are interested, I believe this is the best and the quickest way of get- 
ting this bill on the law books. That is exactly what we intend to do. 

I might add for the benefit of the audience, that I testified before 
the Senate Labor Committee down in Washington, in detail as one 
of the first witnesses when they started holding hearings in January, 
and I shall not be repetitious here on the record by going through all 
of my statement. 

It is available; 1 have some of the copies in the back. I will be 
glad to hand out a copy. After the entire record is available, you, 
of course, can read my remarks, but I did not want the opportunity 

4 gratitude 
to you and to all of the members of the Senate Labor Committee. 

This bill has been referred to the Finance Committee in the House, 
and also the Public Works Committee and another committee. They 
referred it to about three different committees, but in the Senate, of 
course, it is the Labor Committee, and I am grateful to all of the 
members on that committee for the wonderful cooperation they have 
given, ng coe the members of the House. 

We have been able to lay out a comprehensive report of what 
exactly exists in the way of economic conditions in our respective 
district. Of course, I am sure all of you understand that southern 
Tilinois is just one of many depressed areas in the United States. We 
have coal mining areas in West Virginia and Pennsylvania; other 
sections of the country also have coal mining, and I mention this be- 
cause I believe we will have a much better chance of passing this bill 
if all of the various economic distressed districts in the United States, 
the representatives and senators from those districts, join hands in one 
united effort. 

That is why we decided to take Senator Douglas’s bill and shove 
it right on through the House, and get it on the statute books and 
start implementing the program immediately, by setting up an ad- 
ministrator. 

I think Senator Douglas will agree with me that we are several 
years late in getting this type of a bill passed, but up until now, we 
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have not been able to get the administration to realize that there are 
economic sore spots in the country, and just this year, last year, was 
the first year that the President would come out and endorse any type 
of a distressed area’s bill. 

For that reason, we felt that we should get our efforts coordinated 
before we start out to pass this type of bill. 

I think Senator Douglas deserves much praise from all the people, 
regardless of partisan polities, for the effort he has taken to go into 
these areas ant to bring out the true facts, and to try and weik out a 
program. 

I might say in closing that this bill is not the complete answer to 
all of our economic ills. Two hundred million dollars, of course, is 
not enough to come in here and to have a revolutionary change in 
our economic structure overnight, but my friends, you have to craw] 
before you can walk, and if we can get something, to get some tools 
and to make our communities better, make them more attractive to 
private industry, then we will be on the road; and then after we have 
an established program, we can go back to Congress in the future, and 
say, “We have had this $200 million; it has worked out, it is fine.” 

We have an example to go on and then we can ask for more. I think 
Senator Douglas has been very bold in the figures he has put down, 
under the circumstances, in trying to get a bill that would pass. He 
could say 400 million or a billion dollars, but he would have no chance 
of passing such a bill. I think he has arrived at good figures. I say 
we can set down a program, implement the program, and then we 
can go back to future Congresses and say, “As an example, it is work- 
ing. We need more help.” 

I think that this deserves the support of every man, woman and 
child in southern [llinois. I think we should get them all to write 
the chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Douglas, and tell them 
about the conditions existing in your community. It will be made 
a part of the record, if so desired. Of course, you cannot print all 
of the letters, but they can be presented to the other members who were 
nin or were not able to come down here today. 

en when it gets to the House, we would like to have your support 
over there, so it can pass that body, and then it may be necessary to 
write the President to get him to sign the bill. 

At any rate, it is going to take the cooperation and the interest of 
every man, woman and child in southern Illinois, if we are to have 
the type of program that is needed. 

This is a starter. This is a wonderful bill; it deserves the support 
of every man, woman and child, regardless of political affiliation. It 
is the step in the right direction. In my opinion, it is the only hope 
to return southern Illinois to an era of progress and prosperity. 

Again, Senator Douglas, I say I appreciate your coming down to 
the district in which I have the honor of representing in the Congress, 
and to try to take our problems and see them as they are, and to tell 
the rest of the Congress exactly how we are economically, and our 
position in the economic structure and our well-being here in southern 
Tlinois. 

Of course, you know you can count on my support 100 percent. 
‘Thank you for this opportunity. 
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Senator Dovetas. I am going to call now on Mr. Harold Rainville, 
who is administrative assistant to my colleague Senator Dirksen. 
Mr. Rainville, we are very glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD RAINVILLE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


Mr. Rarnvitie. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

I do not think that you have succeeded entirely in keeping politics 
out of this thing, as much as you have tried to do so. 

I just want to say this: Senator Dirksen is not on the Labor Com- 
mittee, which Senator Douglas is on, and we have done everything 
we can to supplement the work of Senator Douglas, which is good 
work. Asa matter of fact, despite the fact it is a political year, Sen- 
ator Dirksen did not introduce his own bill, but he tried to submit 
some amendments to Senator Douglas’s bill which cover some of the 
phases which he believes need some attention. 

I think at 1 or 2 places suggestions have come up on other things, 
which might be incorporated. Of course, everybody has suggested 
more money, even some of our Scotch friends, but the administration 
has submitted a bill; it is not quite what either Senator Douglas or 
Senator Dirksen or Congressman Gray would wish. Obviously, they 
look at it from a natural angle, and we have, because of our closeness 
to the picture here in Illinois, have our eyes on a little bit more local 
situation. 

I think these hearings, and I have attended them all, have done a 
great deal to clarify the situation. Obviously, we have heard a, lot 
of things which have no direct bearing on the bill, I mean human 
conditions which result from the problems here, which the bill cannot 
in any way touch, except as you clarify or clear up the situation which 
exists, the unemployment and so forth, the other situations will clear 
up too. 

I am very grateful, Senator for the opportunity to appear. 

Senator Doue.as. Very glad to have you, Mr. Rainville. 

We must go to Mounds for a 2 o’clock meeting, and there is to be 
lunch served here. I would like to meet with some of you, but I am 
afraid we cannot ask for much testimony from the floor. 

If there is anyone who is willing to, and feels that he or she can 
speak, or promises not to take more than a minute, I am going to 
recognize up to three such persons. 


STATEMENT OF H. 0. BROADWAY, BUSINESS AGENT, LOCAL 
UNION NO. 605, GOLCONDA, ILL. 


Mr. Broapway. H. O. Broadway; business agent of Carpenters 
Local 605 ; Golconda, 1. 

Working conditions in this area are very slim. We do not have 
any construction work, which is about all we have to work at. Pros- 
pects for construction work for this next year in our jurisdiction, and 
our jurisdiction covers about 85 percent of Pope County and about 
85 percent of Hardin County, and about 50 percent of Johnson County, 
are not very good. 

In 1950, we had 90 members, and at the present time, we have.50. 
They have cleared out to go to other places to work, and we could 
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furnish at least 100 members that would come back home into ou 
local for construction, if we had the work. This coming year | 
predict that at least half of that 50 will have to go to other places to 
find work. We have a few that do part-time farming and one that 
does full-time farming. 

I thank you, very much. 

Senator Dove.as. May we have a little quiet. I also have a state 
ment which has been submitted by the Shawneetown Kiwanis Club, 
and that will be made a part of the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SHAWNEETOWN KIWANIS CLUB, SHAWNEERTOWN, I 


Southern Illinois in general, and southeastern Illinois in particular, is in 
one of the worst depressions in history, even though it has the potentialities 
for the most prosperous area of the Nation. The Shawneetown Kiwanis Club 
believes with the help of the State and Federal Governments, employment may be 
provided to absorb the large surplus labor of the area and provide full time 
employment for the depressed farmers. 

Several items are to be considered: 

1. The Saline River and its tributaries, the North Fork, the Middle Fork, the 
South Fork, and Eagle Creek, and smaller branches are in bad need of drainage 
and flood control by cleaning out and the construction of small lakes and 
reservoirs. 

2. The mouth of the Saline River should be cleared of the rock ripples and 
cleaned out as far as Equality, Ill., to provide navigation for river barges to 
coal mines and potential industries along the high ground, thus providing 
a large inland water port. 

3. It is understood nearly $5,000,000 has been set up in the Federal budget 
for doing part of the above work. It is further understood that to use this 
money it requires a local cash outlay. Many people along this river and its 
tributaries are unable to meet the cash requirement. However, many farmers 
affected, have endeavored several times over a period of years to vote in a 
drainage and flood control conservation district, but since legally this also 
includes urban residents, the proposition has been voted down each time for 
fear the taxes would be too high for such an area where employment and farm 
income has been on the decline. 

Recently a House agriculture subcommittee approved legislation which would 
require the Federal Government to pay the full cost of flood prevention stru 
tures on small watershed projects. Present law gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture discretionary authority to specify what part of flood control costs in 
such projects shall be borne by the Government. 

It is considered well worth such expenditures of the Federal Government to 
improve this area for farming alone. It has been calculated that the taxes 
from income derived by reclaiming good farm land in the Saline River Basin 
would reimburse the Federal Government in a period of about 10 years. Now, 
many thousand acres of fertile farm land are almost a total loss. 

The number of farms in Gallatin County has reduced about 40 percent 
since 1945, in Saline County about 30 percent, in Hamilton County about 3% 
percent. There are six counties in the Saline River Basin. 

The number of farms in the immediate area of the river and its tributaries 
has reduced 50 percent and in some sections, 75 percent. Many farmers have 
gone broke in this area and most of them farmed along the creeks and rivers 
of the basin. They have sold out and left. Others come in and try farming and 
the same thing happens over again. 

As two examples of this, twice within the past 10 days rain water has 
been over a county road in Eagle Creek Township and making it necessary for 
schools to be closed. In Rector Township in Saline County, which drains 
into the North Fork of Saline River, on Saturday, February 25, 1956, the 
water was over roads and many acres of farmland several feet deep. A war 
veteran who had sold out had to move his farm equipment through 2 feet of 
water to its new owner. 

A neighbor farmer remarked he had been there 64 years and had seen everyone 
who tried to make a living there, go broke. He also said that the farm people 
have thought several times for many years that Congress would do something 
about the drainage problem, but had about given up hope. This condition 
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eXists in many sections throughout the whole Saline River Basin, consisting of 
the North Fork, the Middle Fork, the South Fork, Eagle Creek, and all their 
tributaries. 

4. There is more river freight going up and down the river past Shawneetown 
than ever before in history. Shawneetown was once the main river port in 
this section of the United States. The river channel is on the Illinois side. 
Corn and coal are now loaded on barges here. Possible factories located around 
Shawneetown and along the Saline River could use river barges. 

5. There are limestone quarries, spar mines, coal mines, clay, sand, old salt 
mines, a good supply of electricity, gas lines, and a large labor surplus, all 
located within 20 miles or less of Shawneetown and the Saline River and much 
larger labor supplies within 40 miles. 

6. Shawneetown is served by two railroad companies and large trucklines. 
A bridge is now being constructed across the Ohio River here. 

7. A chief engineer for a large chemical company recently said industry has 
been considering this area for future development. He said some day this will 
be known as the “Ruhr Valley” of the United States, and that all the high 
ground from Evansville, Ind., to Cairo, Ill, along the Ohio River would be 
covered with industry and that this could come about within the next 15 or 20 
years, whether we like it or not. Also that this would come a reality sooner 
if it were pushed and encouraged by local people. 

8. The Federal Government can be a big help in bringing this about too. Why 
should jet engines for airplanes and other defense items be made in Texas 
and elsewhere and transported through this area to points north for assembly? 
Many of these factories were so located by politicians and officials of the admin- 
istration in power at the time. 

9. Politicians and administration officials assisted in years past in locating 
industries in Texas, the West, and the South, etc. We urge that the Federal 
Government assist in bringing needed industry to this area which is about the 
best potential location in the United States for future industrial development. 

10. Southern Illinois with its friendly people, some of whom refuse to leave 
this beautiful area in the face of poverty, with its outstanding fishing and hunt- 
ing areas, with its vast mineral and labor resources, can be made into a thriving 
area economically with the aid of our Federal Government. 

11. The Chambers of Commerce of Eldorado and Harrisburg have also ex- 
pressed their approval and backing of the above enumerated items. 

12. There are many local projects which could provide temporary employment 
and which are needed. Some are: 

(a) A new grade school gym, additional classrooms in the high school and 
grade school. 

(b) Improved (black-top) roads from Shawneetown to Ridgway and New 
Haven, linking up the new bridges across the Ohio and Wabash Rivers, improved 
road from Shawneetown to Saline Mines, including a new bridge across Saline 
River connecting with a State-aid road in Hardin County, this eliminating 
about 30 miles of extra travel. 

(c) Raise and improve State Route 13 and proposed U. 8. Route 58 to a level 
equal to the approach of the Shawneetown Ohio River Bridge from Shawnee- 
town to Equality, Ml. 

13. We believe the farmer should be on an equal footing with the rest of the 
American people and are for 100-percent parity for all their products. Farming 
is still the basic product of this area and the farmer's economic condition. is 
felt by nearly everyone of the area. 


A Voice. I would like to submit this for the record. 

Senator Doveras. That will be made a part of the record. 

I am also going to submit for the nae a statement by Mr. Lando 
EK. Howard, representing Illinois Public Assistance. This will be 
printed in the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LANDO E. Howarp, ReGionat Director, ILLiIness 
Pustic Arp COMMISSION 


Senator Douglas, chairman, and members of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I appreciate the opportunity to offer testimony relating to the 
economic conditions in southern Illinois. My name is Lando E. Howard. I 
represent the Illinois Public Aid Commission as regional director of 24 counties 
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in this area. The agency is responsible for the administration of the categorical 
public assistance programs and, under certain circumstances, supérvision of the 
general assistance program in the State 

Senator Douglas, and fellow citizens of southern Illinois, my remarks will be 
brief but I hope sufficiently graphic to command the attention and deliberations 
of the Senate comittee. 

I have compiled some figures from the assistance programs which I believe 
to be pertinent to and illustrative of Une economic conditions existing in southern 
Illinois. I know no other way to present the picture. These figures are in- 
tended to compare the incidence of assistance and the cost of assistance in the 
area with the State as a whole, and I believe will clearly portray present condi 
tions in this part of the State in which live over 532,000 people. 

The total cost of assistance, viz, old age assistance, aid to dependent children 
blind assistance, disability assistance, and general assistance in the State of 
IUinois for the years 1953, 1954, and 1055 was in excess of $423 million. These 
funds were provided from local, State and Federal tax moneys, approximately 
11.7 percent of this amount or nearly $50 million was expended in these south 
ern 24 counties for the same period. 

The recipient rate per thousand people, i. e., the number of persons receiving 
assistance per thousand persons in the population is sifinificant. For the State 
of Illinois in 1953 the rate was 28 persons per thousand population, the rate for 
this area was 64 persons per thousand population ; in 1954 the rate for the State 
was 31 persons per thousand population; for the 24 counties in this area, that 
rate was 6S persons per thousand; in 1955 the rate for the State was 32 persons 
per thousand population and for this area it was 71 persons per thousand. It is 
further noted the rate for the State increased only 4 persons per thousand popu 
lation in 3 years. In the 24 counties under discussion, the rate increased 7 per- 
sons per thousand. 

These figures indicate that, not only was the recipient rate per thousand for 
this area more than twice the rate for the State, but that the rate of increase 
per thousand for 3 years was also nearly twice that of the State as a whole 

I selected the years of 1953, 1954, and 1955 because the rest of the State and 
the Nation enjoyed a high degree of prosperity 

Since we are meeting here in Hardin County today, let us examine some figures 
for the same period pertaining to this county. The recipient rate per thousand 
population in 1953 was 55 persons per thousand, in 1954 it increased to 97 persons 
per thousand, in 1955 the rate dropped to 85 per thousand, still 35 per thousand 
over the 1953 rate. 

For many years prior to December 1954, the revenues from local taxes were 
sufficient to pay for the cost of the county general assistance program; then early 
in 1954, the spar mines shut down, miners exhausted their unemployment com 
pensation benefits and many families were in need of assistance. The county 
board of commissioners requested State funds to supplement inadequate loca! 
funds. The general assistance caseload had increased from 44 families in Octo 
ber 1954, to 167 families in December 1954, and reached a peak of 200 families 
in February 1955, increased more than 4 times in a space of 4 months. 

Significantly the unemployable cases reflected very little change, only three 
cases in fact. In other words, the case load increased by 167 families in 4 
months; their only trouble was that they were unemployed, had exhausted 
unemployment compensation benefits and were in need of financial assistance 

In the spring of 1955 some of the miners resumed work. Last month the case- 
load had dropped to 108 families, nearly half of the peak load. Again, there 
was only a difference of three cases in the unemployable families. These figures 
reveal an obvious fact, that over 90 wage earners again became financially able 
to care for themselves and their families, when employment again became 
available. 

I am nearing the end of my remarks, so if you will indulge me, I would like 
to quote from the Public Assistance Code of Illinois, section 1, paragraph 1, and 
relate my closing remarks to that law: 

“The principal aim in providing assistance and services shall be to aid those 
persons, who can be so helped, to become self-supporting.” 

The Illinois Public Aid Commission and its staff has cooperated and has worked 
constantly with county welfare services committees, Southern Illinois Ine, 
Southern Illinois University, the State employment service, private agencies and 
organizations and businessmen in an effort to increase employment opportunities 
in this area. In fact, this county welfare services committee is on record before 
certain congressional Members to obtain a Federal prison to be located in this 
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county, and to secure an adequate appropriation for the Shawnee National Forest 
to be spent over a 3-year period for needed work in the forest. 

Our county department staffs and field staff are continually in search of em- 
ployment opportunities. We know from the example just cited in Hardin 
County, and from similar experiences that people in southern Illinois will work 
and would rather work than be idle. For those who need retraining to again 
become employable, we believe retraining should be provided. 

Senator Douglas, in closing, it is unnecessary to elaborate upon the reasons 
why southern Illinois finds itself in its present predicament. I believe these 
reasons are known to you and the committee from your knowledge of the State, 
previous testimony presented to the committee in downstate hearings, and in 
hearings conducted at Washington. Neither is it necessary to comment at 
length about the number of people who leave this area for greater economic 
pastures. 


Out-migration can, perhaps, and I use the word perhaps advisedly, solve the 
problem of an individual to some extent. It can, perhaps to some extent, reduce 
public assistance expenditures, but it does nothing to help the basic economy of 
this area. In fact, it further destroys the employment future for everyone and 
particularly our high-school graduates and graduates from Southern Illinois 
University, and this situation now exists in too many instances. If our eco- 
nomic condition continues, our younger citizens, will, by necessity, continue to 
leave the area to seek employment and live elsewhere. 

Therefore, I believe I express the opinion of my fellow citizens in southern 
Illinois and the Illinois Public Aid Commission, that the quickest and most 
economical way to help people become self-supporting is to provide varied and 
adequate employment opportunities for them in southern Illinois. 

Thank you. 


Senator Doveias. Thank you very much for coming. I want to 
express my appreciation, special appreciation, to the witnesses. I also 
want to thank those of you who attended and honored us by your pres- 
ence. 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed to reconvene at 2 p. m. at 
Mounds, Til.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m. in the Mounds 
Township High School, Mounds, Il., Hon. Paul H. Douglas presiding. 

Senator Doveras. We will hear from the first witness, Mr. John 
Barnes, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BARNES, CONSULTANT, COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, CARBONDALE, ILL. 


Mr. Barnes. Hon. Senator Paul Douglas, gentlemen of the various 
news media, and fellow citizens, I consider it a rather dubious honor 
to be the witness from the Mounds area community. 

I consider it an honor because I have worked with hundreds of 
people all year long in an action and study program devised to 
awaken interest in problems, to create an attitude of inquiry, and to 
develop a common concern for action to solve our community problems. 

I am, then, very glad that such familiarity with the Mounds com- 
munity has not bred contempt. However, it 1s dubious honor, because 
as I stand here, I see out there in the audience many, many people who 
could do a better job of testifying for this community than I can. 

At the risk of seeming a bit professorlike, I wish to begin my testi- 
mony on a slightly different tenor than I believe will be presented by 
other- witnesses, to follow. You will doubtless hear from other wit- 
nesses regarding depressed area conditions such as unemployment, 
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bankrupt businesses, cutbacks in manufacturing or industry closures, 
high relief rolls, yearly caravans of high-school graduates leaving 
southern Illinois communities, sinking reserves of small-business men, 
empty reti ail establishments dotting over once prosperous shop ping 
centers, a dire decline in new home building, and many other condi- 
tions, which, to we of this area, are daily reminders that we live in a 
distressed area. While these things may be shocking to our Nation at 
« time when our total economy has been called stable, such conditions 
are the daily diet of this several county area which is bounded on 
either side by two of this country’s great rivers, the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. 

I do not wish to suggest that the Mounds area is different from its 
neighboring communities; we are not. We have very similar prob 
lems as our detailed re port will indicate. However, I depart from the 
documentary-type testimony to reflect briefly on a topic which has been 
relatively unapproached. Let me at least open this idea for your in 
spection. It would take hours to explore it as fully as it dem: inds, for 
it is basic to this Senate hearing on distressed area legislation. 

My further testimony asks this question: What happens to people 
in a depressed area environment? How does this affect them, their 
attitudes, their spirit, their spines / 

Quite obviously, man’s environment shapes him. Healthy com 
munities produce healthy citizens; communities laboring under heavy 
loads sag like tent tops full of rain, cutting off our oxygen supply, 
forcing people to stoop and crawl when they should be upright and 
running. Here we see the first effect of living in a depressed area; it 
produces depressed people. 

Depressed people are characterized by apathy, an attitude of fatal- 
ism and defeatism, a mental myopia. The sharp edge is taken off life 
by repeatedly being broken over stony problems: problems which 
many communities are absolutely unable to solve within themselves. 
This sharp edge dulled, we try to battle giants with broomsticks. We 
fail; our depression deepens. 

This is the first characteristic of our people, mental and physical 
depression. A second effect, probably even more catastrophic, is also 
obvious to us as we work together in the Mounds area community. 
Far too many people have become oblivious of local problems, really 
unaware, stunned; having stared into a deep well full of problems, 
they are actually unable to see and evaluate for themselves. 

They line our streets, their backs to the sun; they meet the mails 
and receive their Government checks feeling helpless to change their 
situation. They have callouses on their minds that have grown yel- 
low and hard from trying to live a better life in a distressed area. 
There were days when their minds were flexible, adjustive, mobile; 
today, they are stilled, motors idling, wasting away. 

Now don’t permit me to belabor these two characteristics. 1 
reluctant to admit them; we are proud people. 

In Mounds, Ill., we are engaged in a community-development pro 
grams aided by Southern Ilinois U niversity’s department of com- 
munity development. We are waging war on these two attitudes. 
We are educating ourselves to our prob lems; pulling ourselves up 
by our own bootstraps. 

Evidence of our success is growing. Just this week, we end a 
building-fund drive to build a new factory so that we can expand 
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one of our small industries. This industry will have an annual pay- 
roll of $300,000. New blood is being patiently pumped into our 
wople. Only red-blooded, responsive people can be helped and can 
1elp themselves. The dead should be buried. 

In conclusion, legislation is not a cure-all for our present and 
future ills. What must accompany enlightened legislation is a mod- 
ern rebirth of the philosophy which built this Nation, self-reliance, 
self-concern, and strong local communities where our’ grassroots 
grow deeply. 

These hearings will be a pilot light, but real combustion will occur 
only when we, the people, stoke our own furnaces, supply the fuel for 
future growth and development, and occasionally remove the clinkers 
in our communities which steal our power and rob us of the ability to 
solve our own local problems. Though we need help desperately, we 
are finding that there are many things that we can best do for our- 
selves. Try having someone brush your teeth for you. 

Our written report to you is an accumulation of data which covers 
a 6-month-long period. I know that the subeommittee will find in 
this report the contagious spirit of the Mounds people that I have 
eeu working with this whole year. 

I think it is indeed a privilege to have been a witness for the com- 
munity in which I have come to have so many fine but brief friend- 
ships. 

Senator Douglas, on behalf of the Mounds community, I wish to 
say that we heartily endorse, and will lend our support to the passage 
and to the ultimate usage of the Senate bill which you are sponsoring. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you, very much, Mr. Barnes. 1 appreciate 
this very excellent report for the area which you have submitted, and 
this will be a part of our record. 

May I ask of the industry which is developing; what industry is 
that? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir I have two other brief reports to be attached 
We have a Cash River basin project which will do a lot for the region, 
which is being worked on by a community of this area, and further 
up north of Mounds. The village of Olmstead has submitted a fine 
report, Senator, which has very adequately illustrated the need of 
this small community. 

In regard to your question about the inclustry, I am very happy to 
say just a word about that. We had a community-development pro- 
gram going in Mounds, Ill., and just about the time when we were 
wondering what we might get out of our working together all these 
months, an opportunity came to really show what kind of spirit and 
unit we had. The Lowenbaum dress factory, which has been in opera- 
tion in Mounds, IIl., for about 7 years, had a choice to make. They 
decided that they must either leave our small community and go to 
another community and expand and enlarge their plant, so as to 
complete on a national basis, or to stay here and expand and enlarge 
their plant. 

The problem came to us, Senator, to help them stay here and expand. 
We have been meeting with Mr. Ralph Lowenbaum, the president of 
the Lowenbaum Co. from St. Louis. The company has five other dress 
factories, and for a period now of, I think, about 3 or 4 months, we 
have met with him and his architect and his plant manager, and have, 
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1 think, succeeded in convincing him that with the right kind of people, 
he should stay here. 

We are trying to raise $50,000; some of our people think it is $150, 
000, when we try to raise it, but it is really $50,000, and Mr, Warren 
Hazings, the general manager of our community-development pro 
gram, and Mr. Harvey Ward, our publicity manager, have done an 
awful lot to help us get that. 

Senator Doveias. You raised the $50,000 ¢ 

Mr. Barnes. We are in the process, Senator, and it is very hard 
I will say, had we had your bill, it would have been years. We may 
be able to do it; let’s put it that way. If we do not, what we will have 
to do, I fear, is build it ourselves. 

We will have to declare this as a community project, and enlist ow 
men who are now unemployed and who cannot pay their grocery bills 
to come and work free, to build a factory building, which may, in 
the long run, benefit the community. 

I say we fear we will have to do that. You certainly do not want 
to ask a man to work free when he is hungry, do you; but this factory 
will employ about 160 women and the annual payroll will be around 
$300,000, which makes a fine supplemental income for this town. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you, very much. Thank you, Mr. Barnes. 

We are distributing throughout the audience brief abstracts of 
Senate 2663, if you care to have them. 

I would like to introduce a distinguished citizen and a public officia 
of Illinois who is here, perhaps on other business, but I think you 
would like to meet him. 

The Hon, Warren Wright, State treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WARREN WRIGHT, STATE TREASURER, 
STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Wricut. Thank you, Senator. 

To show my interest in southern Illinois at these hearings of yours, 
Senator, I want to say that I made this trip down here on purpose this 
morning, and I deposited in the local bank $75,000 of the peoples’ 
money of Illinois, in order that this factory improvement ae its 
expansion might go ahead. 

I talked to all of those employees this morning, 120 of them, and 
that wie Br them a chance to go to the bank and participate in the 
raising of this money to make this improvement, which is necessary 
in this community. 

Thank you, very much. 

Senator Dovc.as. We are very glad to have this visit from Mr. 
Wright, who may be named now Santa Claus Wright. 

Is Mayor Paul Baur here? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL SCHUH BAUR, MAYOR, CAIRO, ILL. 


Mr. Bavr. Senator Douglas, and other distinguished guests, I am 
Dr. Paul Schuh Baur, the mayor of the city of Cairo, Til. As the 
representative of the — of that municipality by and through its 

h 


duly elected council, I have the following statement for the city of 

Cairo concerning its present economic condition, and the economic 

condition of southern Mlinois, generally, and concerning their poten- 
73437—56—pt. 2—14 
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tialities of which it is felt the Congress of the United States should 
take cognizance. 

For more than 20 years before now, and at this time, the city of 
Cairo and southern Tllinois have been suffering severe economical 
reverses in the loss of industries, such as coal mining, factories, and 
other commercial enterprises which constitute the backbone of our 
Nation. 

Particularly the city of Cairo, as well as other communities, has 
been constantly losing its populace. This has been at an alarming 
rate within the past few years. The reason for this loss is not a 
mystery. The children of ‘the residents of our city have been unable 
to find employment in Cairo or nearby, due to the loss of our indus- 
tries and other agencies of employment. Even the fathers of many 
of the children living in Cairo have been forced to leave their families 
to seek employment hundreds of miles distant. 

Another factor of particular note, concerning and directly con- 
nected with the economic condition of this area, is the lack of nation: al 
and state interest in what was formerly a historically and economically 
unequaled area. Our inability, by reason of the lack of financial 
resources, to develop and maintain the attention of our Nation and 
State has caused a great loss of cultural, economic, and spiritual values 
to the Nation. 

The history of our Nation and many nationally famous personages 
are inseparably linked with southern Illinois. The French and In- 
dian Wars, the exploration of George Rogers Clark, and the Civil 
War have interwoven in their annals this area. Such names as Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Stephen Douglas, William Jennings Bryan, Ulysses S. 
Grant, to mention but a few are closely allied with this area. 

A wealth of mementos of those events and persons still stand mute 
within this area and remain unnoticed by reason of our failure and 
inability to preserve and develop or exploit them. 

We are sure that the area of soatiaare Illinois is endowed with 
natural resources tantamount to or greater than any other area in the 
world. We have natural resources and facilities which could and 
should provide not only this immediate area, but the State and Nation 
as a whole with immeasurable wealth and facilities. 

The two great rivers, the Ohio River and the Mississippi River, join 
into one gi eat river ¢ onnecting the East, the West, the South, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and Canada, each with the other and with the rest of the 
world. They also give us a tremendous potential for the development 
of hydroelectric power, presently the cheapest source of power. 

Only recently on the television program, Face the Nation, the Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission stated that hydroelectric 
power was much cheaper than electrical power produced by coal, gas, 
or oil, and that atomic-energy electrical power was about equal to that 
of coal, gas, and oil in cost. An hydroelectric plant located on either 
great river near this area would be in an ideal location and would pro- 
vide cheap power for industry. There is in this area an abundant sup- 
ply of labor. both skilled and unskilled. There are oil, timber, coal, 
minerals, and the soil itself from which our country can benefit if only 
we can get the necessary capital to put them to use. 

Cairo believes that to alleviate our problems and to develop our re- 
sources, we should, first, with the help of the National Government, 
develop a river port and harbor at the junction of the two great rivers, 
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the Ohio and the Mississippi, and build and improve rail and hig 
transportation facilities into the city of Cairo and this area, to forn 
the connecting link between the resources, people, and culture of th 
rest of our Nation, to become the hub of our Nation and join the East, 
South, West, and Canada. 

Natural transportation facilities and location are the greatest asset 
to our immediate area. Nearby are large undeveloped deposits of coal, 
undiscovered oil, undeveloped silica, fluospar, timber, unknown min 
erals, and, of course, the great hydroelectric potential. To develop 
all of these, we need transportation, shipping, and terminal facilities 
With these, we can make this area a beehive of activity. We can also 
add to and beautify our historical monuments and mementos. Our 
potential in this regard is boundless. 

An industrial park at the southern end of Ilinois, which has avail 
able all material and transportation resources, is the dream of indus 
try. Through it could be funneled raw materials, manufactured prod 
ucts and agricultural produce of other areas from hundreds of miles 
We have the location and the natural resources and facilities if we can 
only develop them. 

The effect of development of our resources and facilities would have 
a stimulating effect upon industry and the economic life of all which 
would be felt throughout our Nation. And, of course, consumers 
throughout the Nation would benefit immeasurably from cheap mate 
rials and transportation. 

What has been set forth here will, no doubt, be substantiated by thi 
statistics which others have heretofore or hereafter will present to the 
Congress and its committees. It is trusted that with the full picture 
before our Congress, that body will take action which will not let lie 
dormant that which has always been an unexplored and undeveloped 
source of wealth to our United States. 

This is a dream of which our forefathers gave utterance many years 
ago in the preamble of the act of the legislature of the Territory of 
Iinois first incorporating the city of Cairo on January 9, 1818, a copy 
of which is being presented with our report. We hope and pray thia 
something can and will be done to relieve this desperate and critica! 
area. 

Senator Douglas, | want to thank you and thank you for the people 
of Cairo for giving us an opportunity to present our case at this tim 

Senator Dovgias. We appreciate this, Mayor Baur, at this time, 
very much. 

As you see, this is Congressman Kenneth Gray, who has just come in 

Congressman Gray was present at the meeting at Rosiclare, as th: 
other gentlemen were this morning. 

The next witness is Mr. M. C. Currier, president of the Cairo Cham 
ber of Commerce, of Cairo, TI. 


Mr. Currier. 


STATEMENT OF M. C. CURRIER, PRESIDENT, CAIRO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Currrer. Honorable Senator Paul Douglas, Congressman 
Gray, State Treasurer Warren Wright, my name is M. C. Currier, 
Merrill C. Currier. I am serving my second term as president of the 
Cairo Chamber of Commerce. 
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I am a member of the industrial committee of that organization, 
and have been for several years. I am also the chairman of the Cairo 
Community Planning and Zoning Commission. 

In my spare time, I am manager of radio station WKRO. 

Senator Doveias. We are very appreciative for broadcasting this 
hearing. 

Mr. Currirr. Thank you. 

Since other towns and communities in Alexander County will un- 
doubtedly present testimony at this hearing, I do not presume to speak 
for the county. Mention is made of the unemployment and of other 
problems and the needs of the county only because the economy of 
Cairo and Alexander County is so closely identified. Neither does 
this statement necessarily represent nor reflect the views or opinions 
of the official city government of the city of Cairo. 

It is proposed to establish, with the facts contained in this testi- 
mony, that Cairo is a depressed area as defined in S. 2663; that un- 
employment has been abnormally high in this area over the past 
several years, during a period when most of the rest of the Nation 
is enjoying an unprecedented prosperity; that the closure, and the 
removal of some industry and businesses from this area, and the 
failure to attract new industry to the area, despite constant and con- 
tinuing efforts toward this end, has caused this lack of jobs resulting 
in a depressed economy with the consequent suffering and hardship 
of some of our people. 

It is-intended to show that the Cairo area has definite needs in the 
form of civic, industrial and flood-control improvements which it is 
believed, if met, will bring new industry into the area, thus allevi- 
ating the serious unemployment condition, reduce general assistance 
and other welfare payments, and elevate the economy of Cairo and 
Alexander County to that high level enjoyed by the more fortunate 
industrialized areas of the Nation. 

It is expected to show that there is a definite need for an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas, as proposed in S. 2663. 

The Cairo area has suffered a gradual loss of industry over a period 
of years beginning when the supply of native hardward and other 
woods became virtually unobtainable in this area, in the quantities 
required by the then existing woodworking yo Woodworking 
plants manufacturing wood wagon stock and similar products did 
not convert with the change in times and eventually closed. Facili- 
ties for handling and transhipping grain were not modernized caus- 
ing a gradual closing of these operations. Without adequate modern 
harbor and terminal facilities and facilities for the transfer of tran- 
shipping of freight from barge to truck, or truck to barge, Cairo was 
unable to keep pace with other cities having these facilities and to 
retain its former strong position as a distribution center. The even- 
tual loss of the Federal Barge Lines Terminal further detracted from 
Cairo’s position as a prosperous river port and distribution center. 

In 1951 the Brown Shoe Co. moved the operations of the Cairo 
plant to this company’s plant at Charleston, Mo. Brown’s Cairo 
plant em loyed approximately 250 workers. In 1953 the Vehicle 
Supply Co., employing approximately 40 workers at the time, moved 
its eae to Tennessee. 
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More recently the Louisiana Lumber Co., manufacturers of wood 
wagon stock, and employing 40 persons, closed in 1955 because this 
type of business was Sadeaten obsolete, not having converted to the 
manufacture of wood products having a greater sales potential and 
wider field of distribution, and because of the death of the owner. 

In September of 1955 the liquidation of the Illinois Lumber Manu 
facturing Co. was begun. This manufacturer of prefabricated houses 
and industrial crating employed about 275 at peck operation. 

The loss of the Illinois Lumber Manufacturing Co. was felt keenly 
in Alexander County. 

Senator Doveias. That would be one-sixth of the working force? 

Mr. Currier. Yes. It would be approximately 16.7 of the employ 
able force. 

Several wholesale houses and many retail businesses have been 
closed during the last 2 years. 

The closures and removals of these industries and businesses com 
bined, has resulted in the abnormally high unemployment rate which 
has existed in this area for the past several years. 

This next statement, maybe some one will take exception to, but it 
is given with a great deal of authority and a great deal of study. 

The number of unemployed in Alexander County, January 1956 was 
1,144, or 16.7 percent, of the total employable force. For Cairo, the 
number unemployed was 662 or 16.7 percent. 

Unemployment July 1955 for Alexander County was 1,173 or 16.8 
percent. The number unemployed in Cairo was 679 or 16.8 percent. 

In January 1955, 1,395 or 19.3 percent were unemployed in Alex 
«ander County and 808 or 19.3 percent in Cairo. 

For 1954 and prior years, records of the number of unemployed and 
the percentage of figures are not available from the area office of the 
Lilinois Employment Service. However, this office has given the as 
surance that the unemployment rate was as high or higher in 1954 
than in 1955, and was primarily due to layoffs, at the Kevil plant of 
the Atomic Energy Commission beginning at a time when that plant 
was nearing completion and continuing until all construction of the 
present plant was completed. 

The number of unemployed and the percentage rates shown for 
Alexander County and Cairo are based on information obtained from 
the Illinois Employoment Service office at Cairo, on figures for the 
two-county area of Alexander and Pulaski Counties. The number of 
unemployed in Alexander County and Cairo as shown was determined 
by establishing what percentage the population of Cairo and Alex- 
ander County each, is to the total of the two-county area. Since Cairo 
is more highly industrialized than the other urban areas, or the rural 
areas of the two counties and should have a larger percentage of its 
total population available for employment, the fiures given for Cairo 
can be considered as being extremely conservative. 

Unable to find empolyment, many of Alexander County’s and 
Cairo’s single young men and women have left the area to find work 
in the more highly industrialized cities and areas of the Nation. 

Inability to find work has caused the separation of many families 
living in the Cairo area. Particularly is this true of the separation 
of husbands from their families. The husband often seeking and 
finding work in an industrial area and living at the point of employ- 
ment while his family remains in Cairo. feing unable to move his 
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family because of finances, children in school, and for a worker who 
owns his own home, sometimes because of the lack of a sale for this 
Py; 

Uxact figures are not available on the number of vacant houses now 
existing in the city of Cairo, nor of the number of workers which have 
left this area to seek employment elsewhere, however, conclusive evi- 
dence is contained in the records of the Alexander County Housing 
Authority that houses are being vacated and workers moving out of 
Cairo. 

Alexander County Housing Authority records from July 1955 to the 
present date show: 

Elmwood Housing project: Total units, 159; 39 units occupied by 
public assistance cases; 120 units occupied by employable workers. 

Fourteen employable workers, or 11 percent of the total number of 
employable worker families have move out of town since July 1, 1955, 
because they were unable to find work in Cairo. 

Pyramid Courts Housing project: Total units, 237; 87 units oc- 
cupied by public assistance cases; 150 units occupied by employable 
workers. 

Thirty-three employable workers, or 22 percent of the total number 
of peer worker families have moved out of town since July 1, 
1955, because they were unable to find work in Cairo. 

It is estimated that over 1,500 persons have left Cairo in the last 
2 years, because work was not available for the employable workers 
included in this total. This would be over 400 families. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 250 houses are vacant in Cairo as a result 
of this migration. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Currier, you had made this statement on the 
basis of a pretty careful survey in the city, have you? 

Mr. Currrer. Yes; a careful survey and a considerable amount of 
study. The building boom at Kevil for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion resulted in a large number of people moving into the area, and 
when that construction over there came to an end, those people, a great 
number of them, left our area, and they took with them their buying 
power and their general help to the economy of the area. 

The exodus of workers and their families from Cairo is also reflected 
in the decrease in electric and water customers, and in the decrease in 
retail trade. 

The operation of submarginal farmland has a direct and adverse 
effect on the economic condition of Alexander County and Cairo. 
Of the 643 farms in Alexander. County, 54 percent are under 100 
acres. Many of these are submarginal and provide a bare existence 
for the operators. Over 12 percent of the farms in the county are 
under 30 acres, and over 5 percent of the total number under 10 acres 
in size. Many of the farm owners and tenants operating these farms 
need other employment to supplement their inadequate income. 

The Cairo area has many agricultural workers who are employed 
only seasonally because other employment is not available. 

Sixty-seven thousand acres, or 47 percent, of Alexander County’s 
total land area of 143,000 acres are included in the Shawnee National 
Forest producing little or no revenue and adding little to the economic 
betterment of Alexander County. Another 4,000 or more acres have 
been taken off the tax rolls and out of production in the expanding 


Hotseshoe Lake Game Preserve. 
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Records reveal that money sunenent, for general assistance pay 
ments in Alexander County, including Cairo, increased from $35,548 
in 1945 to $78,984 in 1955. 


Public assistance recipients and cxpenditurcs in Alerander County, Januar 
1956 


4 


By program 


Aid to dependent children 
Old-age assistance. _.._- 
Blind assistance : 
Disability assistance 
General assistance 


Total_...... 


The distribution of Federal Surplus Commodities to welfare and 
general assistance families was initiated in January 1956. 

The Federal Government has in the past requested th: at industr y in 
depressed areas be favored in the letting of defense contracts and that 
wherever portions of defense contracts are sublet, that these be sublet 
to industries in defense areas wherever possible. Neither have any 
original defense contracts been let, nor oe of defense contracts 
sublet to industry in this area. No loans have been granted to busi- 
nesses in this area by the Small Business Administration. 

The expansion of existing industries and the location of new indus 
tries in Cairo and Alexander County are vitally needed to provide jobs 
and stimulate the economy of the area 

The Cairo Chamber of Commerce, other agencies and individuals in 
Cairo and Alexander County have maintained constant and continuing 
efforts over a period of years to bring new industry into the area with 
little success. 

In a number of instances, money has been raised by contribution to 
defray the expenses of moving machinery and equipment of industries 
moving into the area; to male needed repairs and improvements to 
buildings for the housing of new industry and to fill and improve 
industrial sites for the location of new industry. 

A national advertising committee, loosely affiliated with the Cairo 
Chamber of Commerce by reason of most of its members also being 
members of the chamber of commerce, was formed late in 1954 to 
advertise the advantages Cairo has to offer industry. This committee 
raised through contributions, something over $: 3,500, which was spent 
in part of 1954 and in 1955 to advertise these advant: iges in national 
journals and periodicals, 

Leads on industries seeking locations for new plants and expanded 
operation are avidly followed by correspondence, telephone contacts 
and in some instances, personal contacts, in the effort to bring new 
industry to the Cairo area. 

The Cairo area offers many advantages for the location of industry. 
Among the natural resources the area has to offer are the mixed hard. 
woods of its extensive forest lands of which the more superior could be 
used in the manufacture of a variety of wood products. 

In some areas of the county are deposits of high calcium limestone 


which could be utilized in the manufacture of cement and other prod- 
ucts and processes. 
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Silica of high quality is quarried near Tamms and northward. The 
product is almost pure SiO,, suitable for glass, but that quarried is used 
as a mineral filler, as an abrasive and for like purposes. 

Novaculite which may be suitable for the manufacture of refractor 
products is also found in quantity in Alexander County. Woolroc 
having the right chemical constituents for the manufacture of rock- 
wool insulation is found in quantities in several deposits. 

Kaolin, an excellent refractory material, is also found in Alexander 
County. 

Sand and gravel in huge quantities are available at points in the beds 
of the Mississippi and the Ohio Rivers. Bituminous coal from the 
nearby southern Illinois coal fields presents a huge power potential for 
this area if utilized in the generation of electrical energy. This coal, 
for power and for processing, is easily available at low rates over the 
network of raiiresiie covering southern [linois. 

Transportation for Cairo is provided by six paved major State and 
Federal hiahiare: by four trunk line railroads; by inland waterways 
barge line service on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and by scheduled 
airline service. 

Water, a resource in short supply in many other areas, is available 
in unlimited quantities in Cairo from the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
and those sections of Alexander County bordering on the Mississippi 
River. 

Existing power facilities are adequate for present electric energy 
requirements and for normal or anticipated load growth. Industries 
with extraordinarily large power requirements, such as primary alu- 
minum or other metalurgical plants, would have to negotiate with 
electric energy producers to supply the demand. 

As mentioned before, a large surplus of skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled labor is available, both male and female. 

Although all the advantages heretofore mentioned and many others 
favor the location of industry in the Cairo area, it has certain needs 
that if met would increase the possibility of obtaining new industry, 
help retain present industry and materially improve the economic 
condition of the area. 

It is possible that some of the improvements included among these 
needs can be made and paid for wholly or in part with local tax 
funds or contributions from private sources, over a period of time. 
However, some of the needs, improvements and services mentioned 
following fall within the province and functions of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army or the United States Forestry Service, 
Department of the Interior, who have appropriations for such work. 

To make other improvements and to construct certain community 
city and industrial facilities, would require financial assistance in 
the form of long-term loans so that the needs and improvements could 
be made without undue delay. 

Among other needs of Alexander County, which it is felt will help 
to alleviate unemployment in the area, help bolster the economy of 
the Cairo area and which will make the area more attractive for the 
location of industry, are the following: 

The straightening of, and the removal of obstructions from, the 
Cache River; and the deepening of the channel of this river at its 
lower end to accelerate the runoff of water draining into the Cache 
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River during period of heavy rainfall to prevent the overflowing 
and flooding of farm lands, highways and railroads. 

The building of a levee to run along the Mississippi, from the hills 
above Fayville to the so-called Len Small Levee, in the area called 

ooth Bend, to prevent overflow from the Mississippi River from 
spilling into Horseshoe Lake and over Miller City oe the surround 
ing harm land in a shortcut across this bend into the Mississippi River 
below. A levee of a maximum height of 10 feet at any point would 
be sufficient to accomplish this. 

The elevtion of the old Cache River Bacin Levee, which borders 
the so-called rainage district on the north, from the present 57 fees 
to a height of 65 feet on the Ohio River gauge at Cairo. This would 
provide the drainage district, which holds great potentials for the 
future location of industrial and residential areas, the same sure 
protection from flooding now enjoyed by the city of Cairo. 

The filling of that area of the drainage district to highw ay grade 
which is located between United States Highway 51 and the Ohio River 
levee and bordered on the south by the Cairo City limits, and on the 
north by the old Cache River Basin. This would provide well-drained 
industrial sites, fronting United States Highway 51 on the west and 
the Ohio River on the east. This property has a railroad bordering 
its length on the east. 

All of the above needs are flood-control projects and are well within 
the scope of work normally done by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, and should be provided for in appropriations to the 
United Stats engineers for flood-control work. 

The enactment of legislation by Congress for the adoption of the 
12-point program of the Shawnee National Forest project as pro- 
posed by a committee of Illinois Public Aid Commission officials, and 
which was later approved in a resolution by the Mississippi Valley 
Association, wherein it was urged that Congress incorporate this 
program into a bill and implement it with suflicient money to insure 
its success. This project would provide employment for many work 
ers in the lower skills, reduce public-assistance costs, provide additional 
recreation areas for this county, provide erosion control and forest-fire 
control and improve the forest resources of southern Llinois. 

The following needs and improvements for the city of Cairo are 
felt to be the more important and if fulfilled and made, would allevi- 
ate unemployment by providing work during construction and would 
allow the Cairo area to attract industry that would absorb the labor 
surplus existent, and would provide a better skilled labor force, ade- 
quately trained to man such industry. 

Sewer and drainage problems in Cairo are complicated by reason of 
the city’s topography in relation to the two rivers which surround 
the community on three sides. Sewage reaches the Ohio River by 
gravity during low river stages but above gage height 32 it is neces- 
sary to pump sewage out. Excessive surface water in certain parts 
of Cairo takes place from time to time and is caused by several fac- 
tors: a. Insufficient sewer capacity to carry off heavy rainfall; b. 
insufficient pumping capacity; and c. rising ground water level due to 
protracted high river stages. 


_ The sewerage system of Cairo is obsolete, badly overloaded and 
is in urgent need of vast repair and reconstruction. 
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Cairo is confronted with a housing problem and cannot expect to 
adequately house workers or attract industry until this problem is 
on the way to solution. There are several areas of obsolete and ob- 
solescent housing containing numbers of dilapidated houses, with 
such examples as houses of inadequate original construction, with 
makeshift walls, without foundations and with dirt floors, and sub- 
stantial sagging of floors and roofs; shaky, unsafe or missing porches, 
and so forth. 

The obsolete and dilapidated houses in these areas should be razed 
and houses rebuilt to conform with modern standard building prac- 
tices. The housing problem in Cairo demands a plan of slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment to bring the housing of the city to acceptable 
standards. Financial assistance is needed in acquiring, clearing, and 
rebuilding these areas. 

The Cairo school system is outdated. There are too many small 
schools, resulting in high operating cost per pupil and an overlapping 
of service areas. One of the present schools was erected in 1867, 
another in 1872, which was originally used as a high school, another 
built in 1888, another in 1892, one in 1900 and one in 1908. 

Present buildings do not lend themselves to modern school practices, 
will not accommodate cafeterias for school-lunch programs, and do 
not include auditoriums, or departments for music, physical education 
and health. Other schools need renovating, additional gymnasium 
facilities, additional classrooms, new heating plants and other facil- 
ities and additions. 

Replacement of these obsolete structures is imperative. The Cairo 
school district is bonded to capacity and cannot undertake the con- 
struction and improvements needed without financial assistance. 

Complete plans for constructing the needed new housing, schools 
and additions and sewers and making the necessary improvements to 
these and other community facilities are set forth in detail in the 
Cairo comprehensive plan which is now in the course of adoption by 
the city of Cairo; however, as stated, many of the improvements and 
much of the construction mentioned cannot be made without the 
assistance of long-term loans or grants. 

The confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers is one of the 
most important geographical points in the United States. This point 
has played an important part in the history of this Nation, down 
through the years from Marquette and Joliet’s first sighting of the 
joining of the two rivers, the Civil War and to the present day. It 
is a natural historical and recreational area for the location of a State 
or national park. The building of a riverfront park at the confluence 
of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers would tend to increase tourist 
traffic through the Cairo area and help to improve the economy of this 
community. 

Cairo, at one time, was an important grain center and river port. 
Many commodities were brought in by barge, transshipped by rail and 
distributed to a wide area of the Middle West from this point. It is 
believed that with adequate modern facilities for the transfer of bulk 
and packaged commodities from barge to rail and truck, and from 
rail and truck to barge, Cairo could recapture its former importance 
as a river port and distribution center. Cairo has an excellent river 
harbor .and river frontage that could accommodate modern dock and 
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terminal facilities and warehouses. Local funds assisted by long- 
term loans could build these facilities. 

Many smaller industries in establishing new plants, seek locations 
providing already built modern one-story factory buildings, which 
these industries usually lease on a long-term basis, or buy on an 
amortization basis over a period of years. Other industries may 
orefer to build their own buildings to suit their particular needs. 

hese sometimes require the grant of an industrial site from the 
community. Cairo needs the financial assistance, which with local 
funds, would allow the acquiring of industrial sites and the con- 
struction of modern industrial buildings. 

Badly needed in the Cairo area and the extreme southern section 
of southern Illinois is a program to step up the skills of the large 
surplus of labor which exists. Retraining of this labor is needed to 
increase the skills of construction workers, provide skilled workers in 
the tool and die and machine trades, and to convert large numbers of 
unskilled workers into skilled tradesmen. Facilities and know-how 
to accomplish this are possessed by eer Southern Illinois 
University. Federal assistance in the form of grants should be pro- 
vided Southern [linois University for this purpose. 

An adequate, constant supply of cheap power is a factor to be 
considered in industrial plant location, and is a major factor in the 
location of industries having extraordinarly high power demands, 
such as primary aluminum plants and other industries in the metal- 
largical field. The Cairo Chamber of Commerce has received verbal 
assurance from the Central Illinois Public Service Co. that sufficient 
electrical energy is available from existing supplies to provide ade- 
quate, constant power to normal industry, and that this utility stands 
ready to negotiate with any industry seeking to locate in southern 
Illinois, whose electrical energy requirements may exceed ordinary 
industrial demands, and is prepared to negotiate in combination with 
the other power interests of this region to supply demands which this 
utility alone could not meet. 

We have assurances that a representative of Central Illinois Public 
Service Co. will so testify at this hearing. If these assurances are 
firm, southern Illinois has no particular power problem and can 
accommodate any industry, no matter what its power demands, pro- 
viding that rates offered normal industry are competitive with dae 
of other regions and that negotiated rates offered large power users, 
such as mentioned, are competitive with those of the Tennessee River 
Valley and regions of the Ohio River Valley which are enabled to 
attract industry because of cheap power. 

It is desired to mention that the Alexander and Pulaski Counties 
area present an ideal location for the proposed Federal penitentiary. 
Several sites in each of the two counties have all the requisites for 
such a facility. The location of this Federal prison in this area 
would provide many of the jobs necessary to bolster the economy of the 
area. 

It is felt that the enactment of Senate bill 2663 will provide the 
financial assistance needed, through the medium of long-term loans, 
to-make necessary improvements to community and municipal facili- 
ties-and to construct industrial buildings. Construction of these fa- 
cilities would provide immediate jobs and enable the community to 
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better attract industry to provide permanent job opportunities, alle- 
viate unemployment and elevate the economy of the area. It is also 
felt that fast tax writeoffs will be of material benefit in seeking to 
locate industry in depressed areas. 

It is believed that the figure of $200 million mentioned as the maxi- 
mum in notes and obligations to be outstanding at any one time for 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury, is inadequate and recom- 
mend that the bill be amended to show twice this amount, or $400 
million as this figure. 

It is further recommended that the figures, 3314 percent required 
from local sources and 6634 percent as the maximum es. be changed 
to read 25 percent and 75 percent, respectively. 

Doles, handouts, or a return of WPA is not wanted; however, it is 
felt that certain depressed areas need the assistance of long-term loans 
this bill would give, and respectfully urge that this Senate Labor 
Committee approve this elation and use every effort to effect its 
enactment. 

Senator Doue.as. Thank you very much, Mr. Currier. 

I am very much interested in your suggestion that I have been far 
too conservative in the drafting of this legislation, and that I should 
have tried to authorize appropriation of double this figure. 

Mr. Currier. We can see that 200 million would not go very far, 
spread out over the many depressed areas that there are in the United 
States. The coal fields and in the textile fields, and all of that, will 
need quite a bit. 

When it is spread that thin, is it going to be big enough to be of 
a great deal of help in each individual instance that it is needed ? 

Senator Douatas. The bill, in its present form, as you know, merely 
provides for loans for the construction of plant. Do you think it 
should be broadened to include loans for the cost of equipment and 
machinery as well? 

Mr. Currier. I would say “ Yes”; and also for the training of people 
to operate the equipment and machinery, which is just as necessary as 
the machinery itself; and which is as necessary as the building of 
houses for equipment and machinery. 

Senator Douveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Currier. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doueias. The next witness is Mr. James Foreman, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of Metropolis, Il]. I spent last 
nee in Metropolis, and had breakfast there. 

Mr. Foreman, we are very glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES FOREMAN, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, METROPOLIS, ILL. 


Mr. Foreman. I have prepared a statement, Senator, and I think 
I best present this by reading it at this time. You have a copy of it 
there; you may follow it, if you wish. 

Senator Dovueias. We have a great many witnesses. I wonder if 
you would be walling to condense it as much as possible. 

Mr. Foreman. All right, sir, I will do my best on it. I think it 
will take me about 10 minutes, if that will not be too long. 

First of all, we are here because you made this hearing possible. 
We are here because we definitely believe in your proposed legislation, 
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and we are here, further, for the reason that we believe this legislation 
will help us. 

Here is why we need its help: 

From 1952 to 1955, our area was caught in a frenzy of activity that 
was not unlike the march of a violent tornado. At that time, 30,000 
people were employed in a mighty effort to build a massive link in 
our Nation’s national defense setup. In building the atomic energy 
plant in our area, along with the required power facilities, Massac 
County was caught in this tornadolike force, bringing a form of 
prosperity, yes, but only the kind that drove our area to the breaking 
point, the same kind of devastation that communities all over the 
Nation have known as a result of a sudden boom. 

Then, just as suddenly as we were sucked into the heart of this 
activity, we have been left to flounder in the vacuum created by the 
sudden cessation of construction. Not only have the migrant con 
struction crews left our area, but also men who have been lifelong 
residents have suddenly found that the aftermath has left them with- 
out employment and that they are forced to leave their families or 
homes behind as they travel to the four corners of the Nation looking 
for the means of a livelihood. 

Along with this sudden decline in construction, we have lost many 
of our heretofore permanent local industries, such as the E. ¢ >. Artman 
Lumber Co. and Saw Mill; C. C. Leonard Lumber Co. WwW yoming 
Tie and Timber Co.: Richardson Lumber Co.; Roberts- Liggett Box 
and Manufacturing Co.; and within the past month, we have been 
informed that the McKee Button Co. is merging its Metropolis plant 
with their plant at Centerville, lowa, thus adding another 80 people 
to the unemployment rolls. 

Prior to this relatively recent decline in our permanent employment, 
in the late 1930’s we also lost our most prosperous industry at that 
time, the Wilson Stove Co., which smadivvel 400 to 500 people. 1 
would like to inject at this point why we have had a decline in our 
woodworking industries. 

With the erection of the TVA dam at Gilbertsville, Ky., much of 
the timberland on the en River which our area had depended 
upon as a source of supply, was destroyed by the purchase of land 
by the Government at y the resulting lake created. This lack of 
source of supply prevented our wookworking industries from cutting 
and placing the timber in rafts to be brought down the Tennessee and 
Ohio Rivers to Metropolis, thereby reducing their competitive position 
in the industry. 

On the basis of reports received from the business agents of the labor 
organizations in this area, there are approximately ‘1,800 people un- 
employed in our county at the present time, and approximately 1,000 
people have been forced to leave the area to gain employment else- 
where. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Foreman, you say there are 1,800 people 
unemployed in Massac County; what percentage of the labor force is 
that? 

Mr. Foreman. Senator, we have not computed the percentage, but 
I would say it would be well over 15 percent. We have not computed 
it. but I would say, conservatively speaking, it would be well over 
15 percent. 
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At this time, there is a total of 1,695 persons receiving Federal com 
modities, of which 468 are unemployed union members, and there 
is a total of 1,305 persons receiving public assistance, of which 525 
persons are receiving direct aid in the form of general assistance. 

The general exodus from this area, which has been brought about 
by the employment situation, has also caused a decline in the average 
daily attendance in our schools of approximately 500 pupils, thereby 
resulting in a loss of State aid funds of approximately $100,000 an- 
nually. 

A decrease in the amount of assessed valuation of many school 
districts has caused a further loss of revenue. Comparing the Me- 
tropolis high school and grade schools with the other schools of the 
State, we find that our high school is ninth from the bottom, and our 
grade school fourth from the bottom in assessed valuation per student. 

It is also important to note that most of the schoo] districts have 
exhausted their bonding power, thereby prohibiting any type of 
building program. In speaking of schools, another persistent prob- 
lem facing us, and probably more important than any of the others, 
is that approximately 75 percent of our graduating seniors each year 
leave the area and do not return because of the lack of suitable em- 
ployment. 

The churches in our county had to expand their facilities in the 
past 3 years to take care of the increase in population during the 
construction period. These congregations must still meet their bonded 
indebtedness with a 30 percent decline in their budgets due to our 
present economic conditions, 

To aggravate an already serious condition, the farming industry, 
which is one of our basic industries, has suffered 3 drought years out 
of 5, coupled with lower farm prices, thereby reducing farm income 
approximately 40 percent below the 1950 level. The average size 
farm in Massac County is 124 acres which necessitates supplementing 
farm income by off-the-farm employment. 

Three years ago, approximately 500 farmers in our county supple- 
mented their farm income by off-the-farm jobs, but today there is 
no employment from which they can supplement this farm income. 
In addition to this, the farm implement dealers in Massac County 
show a decline in the sale of farm implements of approximately 70 
percent over the past 3 years. 

Repossessions this year have been higher than at any time in the 
past 10 years. A project that would help a great many farmers in 
our area, is the dredging and cleaning of the drainage channel of 
Cache River. 

During boom periods, it is only natural that some overexpansion 
will occur, and in our case, there was an over-expansion in the housing 
industry, which has resulted in there being over 60 empty houses in 
Metropolis alone, with the majority of these homes being less than 
3 years old and in a price range of $8,000 to $10,000. 

Massac County needs improvement and extension in its rural road 
construction program. At the present, we are receiving much less 
Federal aid and State matching funds than some of the surrounding 
counties. The 3 communities of our county, Metropolis, Brookport 
and Joppa, seriously need the construction or expansion of existing 
sewer facihties. At present, Joppa does not have a community sewer- 
uge system, nor the bonding power to build one. 
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Senator Doveias. As 1 remember the act dealing with impacted 
areas caused by defense activities, it provided possible Federal aid 
for such community facilities as sewerage in areas into which a larg 
Federal atomic energy project came. 

Was that taken advantage of in Joppa ‘ 

Mr. Foreman. | do not believe it was, because there was no sewe 
system there, and there is none now. In the recent past, | have 
heard some discussion in their commubhity concerning the possibility 
of taking advantage of that. 1 am not sure that they knew, or were 
aware, of that fact. 

I appreciate your suggestion, though, and I think the people from 
Joppa certainly do, too. 

Both Metropolis and Brookport have been notified by the State 
sanitary water board that they have to construct sewage disposal 
plants; however, neither have the bonding power for this purpose. 
I take it, in view of what you said, they might qualify also. 

Today, the people of Massac County do not have the money in thei: 
pockets to go into a retail store and buy the things that will permit 
them to maintain the standard of living enjoyed by the great majority 
of the people of the United States. Retail sales have dropped vir 
tually 50 percent since 1953. 

Here is what has happened to the theaters in our community: Out 
of 4 theaters, operating in 1953, one has been closed permanently, 
2 are open on weekends, and the only theater operating on a full-time 
basis is doing so at a loss. Revenue is approximately 40 percent of 
what it was in 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no need why these conditions should exist. 
We live in a fine area. It is blessed with a location near the center 
of this great Nation of ours. Natural resources are in a plentiful 
supply here and in neighboring areas. Railroads, highways and the 
great Ohio River give us transportation facilities, the equal of which 
few areas can boast. 


We have been assured that there is no shortage in quantity or availa 
bility of electric eee and our people are conscientious and indus- 


trious workers who do not merit the unjust criticism they have re- 
cently been given. Proof of this is evidenced by the fact that both 
labor and management have recently signed an agreement setting up 
an arbitration committee assuring this area of no jurisdictional strikes. 

Mr. Chairman, we like the bill. We hope your colleagues in the 
Senate like it also. We are confident that if they will visit our area, 
or similar areas in their own States or neighbor States, they, too, will 
see the necessity of this legislation. 

We are proud people. Our area is no worse than any other area 
except for the fact that nature and the advance of modern technology 
has aeons us by too quickly, leaving us with skilled workers whose 
skills are no longer being used, industrial facilities that have lost their 
usefulness, and people who are attached to their homes and neighbors. 

We can make Massac County a great part of America, but we need 
the help in getting started that Senate bill 2663 can provide. 

Dedicated to that belief, we place our confidence in our area and 
in your legislation. 

Senator Dove as. I want to thank you, Mr. Foreman, and I appreci 
ate your statement. 
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Yesterday, I visited the Joppa generating plant, and I was told 
that that employed approximately 400 workers. That is an industry 
which has come into the area. 

Mr. Foreman. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator Dove.as. The workers live in or near Joppa or Metropolis? 

Mr. Foreman. Not all of them, sir. There are quite a few of them 
that live out of our area. 

Senator Dove.as. It is an established lighting industry ¢ 

Mr. Foreman. It has helped; yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. The decline despite that has made conditions 
worse now than they were in 1949? 

Mr. Foreman. I would say so. That is the attitude of the statistics 
that we have. 

Senator Dovetas. You have had a tremendous number of workers 
pouring in for a short period of time, but even though they left this 
tremendous generating plant which employs 400, the recession of 
economic activity in your area has been so great that there are a fewer 
number of workers employed now than 8 or 9 years ago? 

Mr. Foreman. Yes, sir; because we have virtually lost all of our . 
woodworking industries. I think there is one, or possibly two, that is 
still working, and only a month ago, we received news that we were 
going to lose eight or more of our employees in our community. 

Senator Dovertas. Thank you, very much, Mr. Foreman. 

The next witness is familiar as the double play team of Tinkers to 
Evers to Chance. We used to pronounce your name “Evers,” is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Evers. Evers. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Owen Evers, president of Southern Boost- 
ers of Mound City, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF OWEN EVERS, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN BOOSTERS, 
MOUND CITY, ILL. 


Mr. Evers. Senator Douglas, Kenneth Gray, Mr. Wright, and 
friends, I do not have a prepared statement to make to you. The 
statistics that we have available are in our report, Senator. 

Being a school teacher, I think you probably know that the statis- 
tics are taken from the records available. Rather than to give you the 
statistical material that are available to you in this report, along with 
pictures and everything, I would like to speak for a few moments on 
the general area, Pulaski, Alexander Counties, also on the areas of 
Mound City, Olmstead, and the rural area which I represent. 

First, I would like to say that I am delighted, Senator, to have an 
opportunity to appear before this hearing in support of the Senate 
bill 2663. 

I suppose that most of you know that I am a product of this area. 
We have a problem in southern Illinois and we intend to stay with 
it and fight it through. I want to assure you, at this time, Senator 
Douglas, that if there is any doubt in your mind, we are a depressed 
area. Ifsome help is not forthcoming, we will become a disaster area. 
We need help; we ae not want public doles; we want an opportunity to 


work, an opportunity to earn a living, and the right to stand up as 
American citizens and enjoy the privileges that are enjoyed by other 
people in this prosperous country of which we are a member citizen. 
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I would like to give you a little of the history of Mound City, and 
the area which I represent. At one time, it was a typical river town 
and along the levees, both inside and outside, were numerous factories 
using lumber as its principal raw material. 

That, of course, is a thing of the past. All of our lumber industry 
has been lost. We also had at one time, when this area was made up 
of small truck farms, a canning factory in Mound City. During the 
packing season, the canning factory employed between 400 and 450 
people. Because of the change in the method and ways of farming, 
and because it is no longer profitable in that area to have small track 
farms, we now do not have the canning factory. 

We have, instead, a warehouse employing three watchmen. 

We have in Mound City, Marineways, Inc. Mound City Marine 
ways site was a site for the Union fleet during the Civil War. It 
worked sporadically since that time, but at the present time, as you 
will note from our written report, there is a sign “For sale” or “For 
rent” on that property. That represented the best wage-paying indus- 
try in our community. 

Certainly, we ed help. 

In 1937 we in Mound City were faced and never recovered from a 
disastrous Ohio River flood. That flood so affected our economy that 
we have never been able to recoup the position that we held at that 
time. 

Yes, Senator, we have plenty of water. We would like to have it 
fixed so it will not ruin economies. It can be done; it must be done. 

As a result of that flood, we have slowly lost our sites and factories, 
and other places in the community that were available for various 
industries. We have rapidly become a dole area. We are dependent 
upon some form of public relief as our basic commodity. Not because 
we want it, but because we can do very little about it. 

I am sure, Senator, that you have heard about Operation Bootstrap, 
and we would like to be able to pull ourselves up by our bootstraps. 
We are merely hoping that you will be able to furnish us some boots 
so that we can pull ourself up. 

I had a few statistics I would like to bring you. In our mailing 
address in Mound City, there are 370 cases of public aid. Conserva- 
tively in our area, Senator, I think we can say 4 people to the fam- 
ily, which would represent in the Mound City area better than 1,400 
people dependent on some form of public aid. 

Senator Doveias. How many people are there in the area? 

Mr. Evers. The Mound City area, including Mound City, in 1950, 
the population was 2,200; the outlying area conservatively 200 more; 
2,450 persons. 

Senator Doveras. More than 50 percent of the population of the 
area are in receipt of some form of public assistance 

Mr. Evers. That is correct, according to the record. 

That is not a g situation; it is not something that we want. 
Those people would like to work. 

We have plenty of unemployment. To give you a picture, Senator, 
I took the record available from 1941 to 1956, up to the present time, 
of our high school records. The students who came to high school, and 
we have lost some otherwise, but this gives you a good picture. 

We sent home through all the grade and high school area of our 
community an information sheet, and the facts involved in this infor- 
mation sheet are as follows: 

73437—56—pt. 2——-15 
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Out of two-hundred-and-twenty-odd families, or less, we had a 
report on 176; 55 percent of the 176 family heads are unemployed. 
Maybe some place in Illinois they do not think that is not depression. 
We do, Senator. 

There are many, many other factors that I would like to talk about, 
but you have those statistics in the report. 

I would like to tell you what I think our emergency needs are. First 
and foremost, I ink with pride for this area. We have no desire 
for a return of more public aid. We do need some emergency help, 
in the form of public buildings in our area in Mound City. We have 
only four school buildings; one of them is fairly modern. The high 
school building, the McKinley Building, was built in 1888. It certainly 
does not offer adequate facilities for present modern education. 

We have a building that houses both grade and high school students, 
which, of course, as you know, Senator, is not a good program for 
progressive education at the present time. 

At Olmstead, the school building there will have to be enlarged to 
take care of reorganization. They do not have at their building any 
auditorium, or place for that community of 800 or 1,000, to get to- 
gether for a meeting. Certainly, some building of a public kind 
would be particularly needed there. 

In Mound City, we need sanitary and surface sewerage. I am glad 
that the rains stopped before you had to come through Mound City, 
Senator. It might have been difficult for you to have gotten through 
some of our streets, had it not stopped several days ago. We des- 
perately need sanitary sewerage. ‘That is something in the need of 
a’ permanent improvement that we think you could give us in your 
Senate bill 2663. 

We also would invite you and any member who might be skeptical 
of the need of slum clearance to come in our area and let us take you 
around to see street after street of that area. We need not only hous- 
ing, we need, in addition, slum clearance. 

That would be in the nature of an emergency help to our unemploy- 
ment, that would be of a permanent nature. 

We also need additional work on our levees. We also need con- 
tinued working on streets and sidewalks. In addition to that, we need 
money available, as you have provided under your bill, for fast tax 
write-offs, for cheap adequate power supply, and all those things you 
have been told about by others, Senator. 

I stand ready, along with the communities that I represent, to say 
to you that we, too, feel that the amount of money involved in your 
bill is inadequate. We would not begin to tell you how much you 
should have; we can only tell you that we could use a goodly portion 
of the money that you have available, immediately in our own south- 
ern Illinois. 

We will stand behind this bill 100 percent. We sincerely hope that 
this bill will be a springboard for the recovery of the people of south- 
ern Illinois. I do not mean by that, that we certainly do not have 
complete sympathy with our neighbors to the north of us in southern 
illinois. We are a forgotten people, the very bottom area of Illinois. 

It is now time, and we are determined to stand together, fight to- 
gether, and win together. 

Senator, we stand for you and your bill. We need help; we must 
have help; we are going to demand help. 
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Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much. 
The next witness is Mr. Leon Whitney, from Anna. Ill. 


STATEMENT OF LEON WHITNEY, ANNA, ILL. 


Mr. Wuirney. Senator Douglas, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen. My name is Leon Whitney, and I represent the city of 
Anna, Ill. 

In his opening remarks, the Senator told you that many people 
thought this area, or this bill was unnecessary, but, Senator, I am 
afraid those people who told you that it was unnecessary, are people 
who are working every day. Go out and talk to the unemployed, and 
the poor, and they will tell you that your bill is what we have been 
needing for the past several years in southern Illinois. 

How many people in this audience now have got a friend or relative 
unemployed? Let’s stand up and let’s show the Senator how many 
people we have got who are unemployed. How many do you know 
that is not working? Senator Douglas, there is the answer as to 
whether or not we need your bill down in southern Illinois, 

Thank you. ek 

In our report to Senator Douglas and this committee, we have a lot 
of statistics on how many people are unemployed and the plight of 
our farmers, but we can sum it up, Senator, by very casually saying 
that we are hurting. We are hurting to the point where our farmer 
can no longer make a living. 

You will notice in the report which we submitted to you that 785 
out of 1,245 farms in Union County had a gross income, not net, of 
less than $2,000. 

The bill which you propose has been a God-send to southern Illinois. 
We do not want relief; we do not want a handout; we do not want a 
dole ; but we do want technical assistance. We want a pat on the back, 
and a pull here and there. 

With that type of help, we can make our area, southern Illinois, one 
of the greatest places in which to live and rear our children that you 
have ever seen. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, Mr. Whitney. Your statement in 
full will be printed in the proceedings. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LEON WHITNEY, ANNA, ILL. 


I am Leon Whitney, representing the city of Anna, Ill. I speak to you as a 
member of the board of directors of the Anna Chamber of Commerce; as Lieu 
tenant Governor of Kiwanis Clubs for southern Illinois. 

I own an insurance agency in our community and operate an accounting service 
in southern Illinois. Information which I submit to you this afternoon has been 
gathered by people who are considered competent in their field. This is not my 
personal opinion or the opinion of any other individual, but it is the opinions 
of a group of individuals composing the city government of Anna, IIl., the Anna, 
Ill., Chamber of Commerce, the labor leaders of our community, and other civic 
organizations. I might add that the various civic leaders have read this report 
and concur. 

Gentlemen of the committee, first of all, we would like to make a positive 
approach to our problem. Perhaps one of the reasons that we here in this area 
have the stigma of a retarded level is because not enough positive approaches 
have been made toward our area. What you propose, Senator Douglas, has our 
complete backing and our blessings as a county and as a community. We cer- 
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tainly admire you and your leadership for initiating action to relieve our situa- 
tion. It is our hope that all we will need from the Federal Government is the 
“know how” and not necessarily a handout or a dole in which to lift ourselves 
from this so-called economic mire. 

In Union County, IIL, we like to think of ourselves primarily as a fruit and 
vegetable county and secondarily as an industrial county. We feel that perhaps 
the interests should be changed from agriculture to industrial as the agricultural 
condition has become so economically unprofitable that our people are no longer 
provided adequate living standards in farming. Since 1950, there las been a 
decrease of 15 percent in form operators in Union County. 

In 1954, from the last available ficures, there were 1,245 farms in Union 
County ; 780 of these 1,245 farms had gross sales products of less than $2,000. 
May we remind you that we said gross sales products, and not net income. 

We feel that this figure is considerably less for 1955, because we did not 
have any fruit crop in our county and the prices paid for our vegetables was 
considerably lower than in 1954. Many of our vegetable farmers in 1955 were 
unable to sell their products, let alone receive a fair price. 

During the past 15 years, the average size of the Union County farm has 
increased approximately 20 percent, but the farm population during that 
period has decreased from 16,120 to approximately 10,000. 

In 1949, there were 192 farms which we term vegetable producing farms. In 
1954, there were 49 farms producing vegetables. 

Tree fruit production has dropped from 345 farms in 1949 to 94 farms in 1954 
In other words, two-thirds of our fruit farmers have gone out of business during 
the past 5 years. 

May I again point out that this summary does not include 1955, a year in 
which there were not any crops whatsoever in Union County. 

The acreage of fruit trees during the past 5 years has dropped from 5.228 to 
3.212. In 1950, Union County ranked 89th among the counties of Illinois in 
the level of living with the average gross sales products per farm of $1,264. In 
1954, Union County had 5 farms reporting sales over $25,000, and 150 farms re- 
porting sales from $5,000 to $10,000. These higher producing farms were un- 
doubtedly fruit farms, so with the 1955 freeze our farm income in Union County 
was very small. 

What we are attempting to tell you is that the farm situation in Union 
County, IIL, is on the decline and not only in quanity as to the number of farm- 
ers, but also in quality from a dollars and cents standpoint. 

Rural telephones have decreased 20 percent in the last 5 years, and less 
farms have electricity than in 1950. Many of our citizens depend upon the 
farm and its products for a living. In this light, the number of mechanical 
corn pickers has doubled in Union County in the past 5 years. The number of 
hay balers has increased by 50 percent. 

The individual farms have become mechanized, and the tenant farmer or 
the people whom he employed to work on the farm, have had to seek employment 
elsewhere. Through our good fortune, many of our tenant farmers are pro- 
vided homes and small vegetable gardens and meat products; however, the 
amount of cash that they receive is very small and the standard of living is 
therefore considerably reduced. When you consider the average gross sales 
of Union County farms is a little over $1,200, it does not leave much money 
left to employ agricultural labor. 

To sum up our farm situation, we would like to state that the decline in 
price plus the increased operating costs the farmer must face, it makes it 
almost impossible for our farmers to exist, let alone make a living. This pro- 
posal does not intend to solve the farm situation, but we would like to call it 
to the attention of the proper authorities; the plight of our $1,200 per farm 
family per year. 

From an industrial standpoint, we have been advised by local labor leaders 
that there are approximately 1,500 able bodied men available for employment. 
In other words, 20 percent of the families in Union County are available for 
immediate employment. One local industry reports that they have over 200 
applications for $50 a week jobs. The superintendent of the local hospital 
advises that he has hundreds and hundreds of applications for $145 a month 
jobs from Union County as well as surrounding areas, and he further advises 
that in the central and northern part of Illinois, where there is a $20 wage 
differential, that those jobs go begging for the want of personnel. 

We. have been further advised by the county superintendent of schools that 
since June 1, 1955, 180 families have transferred their children from out of 
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Union County schools. The predominating reason for this transfer has been 
the parents seeking employment. 

tecently a survey was made of over 700 employees, in the retail, wholesale, 
and commercial fields. We regret to report that the average wage was a little 
better than $30 per week. In our county retail sales, among the independent 
merchants are down or an average of 12 percent over the preceding year, 
whereas the overhead has not decreased. 

We trust that the information which we have given you establishes the fact 
that we are in a depressed area. It is true that a lot of our people may not be 
drawing compensation, but that is due primarily to the fact that they cannot 
draw unemployment compensation because they are partially employed as farm 
laborers, and hence cannot meet the requirements of the Unemployment Act 

We might add that when the unemployment compensation becomes $35 a week, 
a lot of our citizens would be better off to receive the $35 a week unemployment, 
than they would be to work. That is a condition that we do not wish to approach 
from a negative standpoint, but which we want to approach from a standpoint of 
raising our wage level throughout the entire country. 


We feel that we have been blessed with a lot of natural resources. We are 
bounded by the Mississippi River; we have 4 major rail lines in our county 


There is an ample water supply for any industry. We have within a radius of 
1 hour’s drive 4 wonderful fishing lakes. 


We also have 2 of the largest hunting preserves in the Nation, within a driving 
distance from our county. From a standpoint of natural resources, we believe 
that we have the necessary ingredients to foster new industry. We have an 
abundance of limestone, silica, marble and timber. Timber is a big item in 


Union County and with further development, it could be one of the major in- 
dustries in southern Illinois, 


Our marble has the distinction of being placed in the Prudential Building, 
Chicago, Ill. ; Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. ; and the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St 
Louis, Mo. All of these factors add up to a wonderful opportunity for an industry. 

One of the things we need from the Federal Government is technical assistance. 
We are not asking for a handout, but we are asking for consideration; not 
unusual consideration, but merely a pat on the back and a pull here and there, 


so we too can enjoy the wonderful prosperity which this great country of ours 
is presently enjoying. 


It is a legislation bill such as you propose, Senator that will help us become 
a part of this great economy and not drag our feet. What you propose will not 
only help the depressed areas, but your proposal wil! help the entire United 
States, because if one area is suffering, then it is bound to have an impact on 
the remainder of the Nation. 


Senator Dove.as. The next witness is Raymond Hall, of Grand 
Chain. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND HALL, GRAND CHAIN, ILL. 


Mr. Haut. Senator Douglas, Congressman Gray, Mr. Wright, other 
members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, I haven’t too long 
a prepared speach, so I will just run through it rather hurriedly. 

I am Raymond Hall of Grand Chain, Ill. I have been an imple- 
ment dealer since January 1, 1938. I think I am in a position to know 
the situation of the farmers of these 5 counties. 

I am connected with all the banks; I am a good friend of the farmers, 
and I hope they stay a good friend of mine. 

Most of the farmers in these 5 counties know exactly what I mean. 
All implement dealers appreciate that fact, too; if it wasn’t for the 
bankers in 1954 and 1955, we would not have many farmers and busi 
nesses today. 

For your information, these 2 smal] counties, Pulaski and Alexander 
have very few farms. Pulaski has only 892 farms, of which only 34! 
or 342 have over 100 acres. With today’s prices as they are, it is very 
hard for any farmer to make a living on 100 acres or less. ‘That is one 
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reason that we need some industry for southern Illinois, to help this 
farmer to stay on the farm. 

Many of our farmers have had to leave the farm in the last 2 years. 
In our little county of Pulaski alone, only 79 left to farm this year. 
The total in the 2 counties is over 180. 

If you take the size of farms, the amount of farms in the 2 counties, 
you would see that that was a big loss in your farming. 

Another thing that is hard on the southern Ilinois farmer is at the 
grading of livestock. It is too close for the average farmer. The 
price that is actually received down here is not quoted very well in the 
newspapers or in the TV broadcasts over the Nation. Most of the 
farmers in Pulaski and Alexander Counties receive from 90 to 95 cents 
a bushel for their corn. 

If you pick up a newspaper report, and I had one this week from 
the State, it said corn was $1.54, $1.62. That was for your big farme1 
who was able to get along. I can say for our 2 small counties of 
southern Illinois they were less than 50 of that type of farmer. 

Another thing is the hog market. They grade hogs down to where 
the average farmer cannot even qualify for good pork. He has got 
a poor common hog. That has been from 11 to 13 cents in the past 
3 months. 

Another thing is the farmers of these 2 counties in southern Illi- 
nois who have raised families since I have been selling implements in 
this area. I have watched them raise their children and I have seen 
the children graduate from high school and also college. I can count 
them all on my hands; I do not have to pull my shoes off for the ones 
that come back to the farm. There is no incentive for the farmer 
today to stay on the farm with today’s conditions as they are. 

As you know, we were receiving in the 1930’s prices for our farm 
commodities, and the cost of the farmer’s production today is one-third 
more than it was then. You have those facts and figures from the 
State and Federal Government, as well as I have. A farmer today 
just cannot make it on the small farm. 

It is true that the big man and big businesses have been making all 
the big prosperity that was advertised in 1955. 

I would like to have a show of hands in the crowd of anybody that 
had it in southern Illinois. 

Senator Dovetas. I do not think they quite understood the question. 

Mr. Haut. Who have had all the great prosperity that was adver- 
tised in this Nation during 1955? How many in southern Illinois 
enjoyed some of that prosperity ; if you did, raise your right hand. 

Senator Douglas, most of these folks out there are just like myself. 
They are behind your bill, or somebody’s bill, 100 percent for some 
help. They know in order to stay and to exist they have to have help. 

As I stated to you a while ago, the cost of production on the farm 
today is far greater than it has ever been in the history of our farm. 
When I started with the farm implement business, it was mostly 
horses and mules. The power farm machinery had just begun to come 
into the picture. You know, the farmer’s buying power and how great 
it is today. If the farmer makes a dollar, most of them will spend it, 
and for that farmer that spends his dollar for machinery to operate 
his -farm, to equip his home modernly, the same as it would be in 
the city, he does not have the money. ‘The city employer or city busi- 
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nessman has a modern home, so should the farmer. 
that today. 

They are going to have a fair price for what they produce to main- 
tain that home, and to maintain that home, that farmer is feeding 
a lot of mouths in the city, in our factories and in our industries. 
As the old saying goes, the farmer is the backbone of this Nation and 
we all here in southern Illinois know that real well. 

In Pulaski County we only have one small industry which is a 
woodworking factory or box factory at Karnak and they employ about 
200 people. Of this 200, about 43 of them are farmers that have 
gone to work since October in 1955 to try to have something to live 
on, so that they might hold on in 1956 and try to farm once more. 

I am told by my bankers that the percent of loans to farmers in the 
fall of 1955 and early in 1956 was about 30 percent more than it has 
ever been since the late 1930’s. Your Federal land bank applications 
for loans are the highest since the 1930’s. This does not mean they 
all have loans but it 1s the greatest since 1933. 

Those are facts and figures I am sure that you happen to know. 
I just happened to get them up for myself. I am sorry I did not 
enter them all in this written report. 

The condition of Pulaski County is such that the enrollment in ou 
public schools has dropped 9 percent in 1955 and 1956 over the shcool 
term of 1953 and 1954. You can see, Senator, that we of southern 
Illinois do need help, and especially the farmer, as the farmer is what 
the small-business man and the community thrive on. 

When the farmer goes down, all business goes down and people have 
to leave our communities which is not healthy. We do not have any 
incentive at all for our boys and girls to have an education and then 
come back home. If we are going to keep those boys and girls away 
from home, which they have had to do in the past few years, mom 
and dad are going to have to make some money so that they can buy 
equipment and necessary appliances for their homes to keep that 
son and daughter employed somewhere away from home. 

As I told you about the unfair business of hogs and cattle, the 
grading of hogs and cattle, you will see it listed at some show of cattle. 
Today, cattle brought 24 or 25 cents on the St. Louis market, but most 
of the cattle, I would say, 98 percent of the cattle that is sold in 
Pulaski and Alexander Counties in the last 60 days, have brought 
from 12 to 17 cents. Some of our choice cattlemen have raised cattle 
for 40 years. We thought the cattle in Pulaski County was awful 
nice; they were fed from 6 to 8 months. They go to St. Louis and 
bring 17 cents. 

Our good friend Swift and Company advertise that at the end of 
1955 they had the best year they ever had in their history. If I 
remember the figures right, it is about three times more than they ever 
made in one year. The farmers of southern Illinois did not receive 
that kind of prices for their cattle and hogs. I think if a little more 
facts were actually printed in the newspapers and televised, what the 
farmer actually goes home with, not a few show men, or not a few of 
the big farmers that are well fixed and well blessed, that is the facts 
and figures that has been used. I think the facts and figures should 
be used of us poor folks down here in Pulaski and Alexander Counties 
and other counties adjoining us down here. 


Most of them have 
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We know what the loans were; but how many did we have? We 
only had less than 10 farmers in 2 counties that could get a soil-bank 
loan. They had to take the printed price and it was graded very, very 
close on what he took to market. 

Senator Douglas, I have a prepared speech written here for you. | 
will give it to you and thank you for this opportunity. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Glenn Stadelbacher from Cobden, Ill. 

Mr. Stadelbacher. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN STADELBACHER, COBDEN, ILL. 


Mr. Srapetsacner. Senator Douglas, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
glad to be here and present Cobden’s problem to you. I am not going 
to state our problem; I am going to state the things that we would like 
to have to help us solve these problems. 

In reading the bill that you have sponsored, Senator Douglas, I 
noticed that the food growers were not represented on the advisory 
council. The ee of Cobden would appreciate it if there was a 
representative on that board representing the food growers of America. 


Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

Mr. Srapecsacuer. Cobden community is entirely an agricultural 
community and has long been known as the heart of the fruit and 
vegetable industry of this area. 


The first community building erected in our community was called 
Agricultural Hall. 


Senator Doveras. Cobden, as I understand it, was founded by a 


group of English settlers who named the community after the cele- 
brated English liberal statesman, Richard Cobden. 

Mr. SrapecBAcHeRr. It was, sir. He came through the area and liked 
it very much, and stayed for a while and convinced the citizens that 
they should name it after him. 

hroughout our history we have continually tried to solve our 
agricultural problems. When we had the problem of sending our 
quality produce to market, so as to preserve that quality, one of our 
growers invented the first refrigeration railroad car. When we needed 
better containers to ship our produce, some of these were developed by 
our box factories. And the first basket stapling machine was invented 
in our small Cobden machine shop. 

The peoples market of Cobden was one of the earliest marketing 
associations, and was formed to help solve our earlier marketing 
problems, and is still operating. 

Recently, our growers have established a packing and marketing 
cooperative to solve more recent marketing problems. We are using 
every means to solve our problems and make our community a better 
place to live. 

Last September we launched a community development program in 
Cobden, with the assistance of the department of community de- 
velopment at Southern Illinois University. Today, we are presentin 
our case before your committee in the hopes that solutions to some o 
the problems in our community and the entire area can be achieved. 

We appear before this hearing not to ask for a handout, but to 
request vital information and assistance, which would enable us to 
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solve the major agricultural problems facing our community and the 
area. These problems involve marketing and technical assistance. 

In regard to marketing, more information is needed about sec- 
ondary markets. Since there is a great difference in prices received 
at secondary markets and terminal markets, at any specified time, it 
would benefit everyone in the industry if information of supply and 
location of that supply for these secondary markets was available. 
Such information is not at present furnished by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Iso in regard to marketing, there is an increase in the freezing 
and canning of fruits and vegetables. Thus, we need to develop 
these industries in our community, and need financial and technical 
assistance to do so. 

We have a variety of fruits and vegetables suitable for canning and 
freezing with the possibility of extending the season several months 
of the year. Some of these fruits and vegetables and the quantities 
produced are: 

Strawberries_ .... 8,338 24-quart cases. 
SI on 6s canst eienghpeanenqrabagereperachearqpereouvanpeenere: / IT Re Me 
Red raspberries . ae . 6,000 18% cases. 
.. 108,168 bushels. 

Se siteeciasctesminpinc ‘ . ...- 263,202 bushels. 
Beans- 2,153 bushels. 

21,655 bushels. 

18,248 bushels. 

. _....... 355,055 10-pound baskets 

AMRVOQUB S556 sb 5h Ho EE te 1,470 fleld crates. 
Sweetpotatoes 9,164 bushels. 

These fruits and vegetables have long been noted for their excellent 
quality and flavor, which is due to our soil and climatic conditions, 
and which is also quite important in processing. 

Our harvesting season, usually starts on the 10th of April with 
asparagus and ends with spinach on the Ist o! December. Many 
products not listed could be grown very successfully if processing was 
available. The volume of all products could be greatly increased if 
there were proper marketing facilities. 

Another factor in our favor, is our ideal location of being at the 
center of population in the United States. This minimizes long and 
expensive hauling. A processing plant would not only benefit the 
farmers in the area, but would give employment to some that are 
unemployed at the present time. 

It would also provide employment for large numbers of migrating 
workers who are unemployed in the area from about the 15th of May 
to the 10th of June. Migrating income would make an important 
contribution to the economic welfare of the area. 

We recommend that such a plant be located in a strictly agricultural 
community, and would prefer that it be located in Cobden, since this 
is the center of the fruit and vegetable area. Our community would 
be more capable of providing the necessary amounts of produce to 
start a freezing and canning operation. 

Further technical assistance is needed to develop new varieties in 
and for this area. This is very important, because with the exception 
of Southern Illinois University, deve is no agricultural experiment 
station in the belt which extends through the southern parts of Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Indiana. The fact that the climatic and soil con- 
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ditions in this area are different from areas where there are existing 
experiment stations, makes it very important that such experiments 
be developed at Southern Illinois University. To carry out such a 
research program, we request direct Federal aid to the agricultural 
college at Southern [linois University. Our request is proposed, be- 
cause the work on fruits and vegetables at the University of Illinois 
does not apply to the above- mentioned areas, due to our different 
climatic and soil conditions. 

Other areas where technical assistance is needed is to help our 

rowers solve these agronomic, disease, and insect problems. This is 
= coming more evident every year since agriculture is becoming more 
spec ialized and an exact science. 

This technical assistance is important to save a once-flourishing 
fruit and vegetable industry, and the benefits of this assistance would 
help to relieve the economic distress which we are now experiencing, 
ae reduce tremendously the large amounts of general assistance 
expended in this area 

I personally believe that with this type of assistance, we could help 
ourselves and develop the area. An automobile trip throughout the 
area and the sight of the abandoned farms will convince you that it is 
a realistic problem that you can help solve. 

Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovenas. Thank you, very much. 

‘The next witness is Mr. Harold Dillow. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD DILLOW, TAMMS, ILL. 


Mr. Ditiow. [ do not have a prepared statement, but I will just go 


over briefly a few of the problems of the villages and towns. 

Tamms has a good location for industry, small or large, anywhere 
from 1 acre to 100 acres. We also have good transportation afforded 
by railroads and highways. We also have ample power for modern 
industry of any kind. 

As far as the needs of the community, unemployment, naturally, is 
the main objective. We have raw materials there which we would 
like to develop. Particularly, we are close to the Ozark Mountain 
range. 

We have a high-heat-resistant rock which is very essential, as I 
understand, to some of our modern industries. This we would like to 
develop, and it should be developed. 

We have an abundant supply of silica, which is used in manufac- 
turing from face powder to spark plugs, and you mention it, it has 
silica in it. 

We also have an abundance of agricultural and commercial lime- 
stone, which we would like to see developed. 

As for the school situation, we are, at the present, turning out first- 
class students, but our buildings are inadequate, both in size and in 
age. Our present grade-school building, I think, was constructed in 
1901, and is very much in need of being replaced. Our high school is 
fairly modern, but it needs additional rooms, it needs new additions 
to take care of the expanding school district. 

Our municipal problems are just like all other communities in this 
area. We need sanitary and surface sewers. Paving is also needed. 
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Sidewalks, street lighting, and particularly a municipal building is 
needed. 

The figures on unemployment kind of surprised me when I dug into 
them. In the past 2 years, this is what I consider is our unemploy- 
ment: People that ordinarily live in your community, your brothers, 
your sisters, your neighbors, that is who I consider unemployed. 

In the past 2 years, 38 families in the Tamms area proper have 
moved out; in the surrounding area, say within a 2-mile radius, 21 
families have moved out. Fifty-nine families have moved in the past 
few years and that represents a total of 187 individuals. 

Another factor that has not been brought this evening is one that I 
would like to mention. In our small community in the past 2 years, 
there have been 32 young men who enlisted in the service. I wonder 
how many of them would be here today if they had employment. 

The overall picture of those who have left and entered the service, 
and we now have about 25 men and women that are unemployed, rep- 
resents a total of about 16 percent. 

That, roughly, takes care of our situation. 

Thank you, again, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, very much, Mr. Dillow. 

The next witness is Mr. Harry Brown, of Thebes, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY BROWN, THEBES, ILL. 


Mr. Brown. Hon. Senator Douglas, other State and Federal dig- 
nitaries, ladies, and gentlemen. 
I have my report prepared which I will read, and then pass on to 


Senator Douglas. 

My name is Harry Brown. I reside in Thebes, Alexander County, 
Ill. I am 66 years old and have spent my entire life in this commu 
nity. I knew the town when it was just a boat landing with only a 
few people, mostly Civil War veterans. 

This, at one time, was the county seat of Alexander County, and the 
old courthouse built in 1848 still stands. It is used as a village hall 
and library; it is reported that Abraham Lincoln once made a speech 
here, but we have never been able to prove it. However, the legend 
still stands. 

With the turn of the century, the C. & E. I. Railroad came into 
Thebes and five major railroads formed the Southern Illinois-Missouri 
Bridge Co. and built the massive double-track railroad bridge across 
the Mississippi River between Thebes and Illmo, Mo. The town was 
then incorporated and took on new life as a village. 

Following this construction, other enterprises came along as fol- 
lows: Miami Powder Co., Hercules Powder Co., Baker-Matthews 
Lumber Yard, Thebes Lumber Yard, J. M. Long Hardwood Sawmill, 
followed by J. A. Van Sickle Sawmill and Lumber Yard, a bank and 
some 25 or 30 businesses of various kinds. 

At one time there was a pottery, a brick kiln, and an excelsior mill; 
also J. D. Hollingshead Cooperage Co. We reached our peak during 
World War I with a population of about 1,200 people. The powder 
plants worked more than 400 men; the C. & FE. I. Railroad, over 100 
men; the lumber yard, 25 to 40 men; besides the smaller industries. 
During the early 1920's, these industries began slipping away for rea- 
sons unknown to us, until 1933 when the bank moratorium closed our 
bank. This was the last enterprise we had. 
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Our population in the 1950 census was 550, but I doubt if it will 
exceed 500 at the present time. We have approximately 25 families 
that have moved from Thebes since the 1950 census. We have approxi- 
mately 20 heads of families working out of town, being home only on 
the weekends. Then we have a number of people working at the shoe 
factory and stores of Cape Girardeau, Mo., as well as a few in Cairo. 

The only payroll we have left is our school system, which has about 
20 employees. We are prepared to handle small industry with suf- 
ficient water furnished by a municipally owned plant, CIPS Power 
Co., and in the way of transportation, we have four railroads, the 
Mississippi River, and trucking via Illinois Route 3. 

The things we need to handle small industry are adequate housing, 
sewage system, street improvement, and especially, an overhaul of our 
rural highway system. There are times now when the mail carrier 
and school buses have trouble in the operation of their vehicles over 
our rural system. 

The outstanding thing that we, as a community, feel would not 
only benefit us, but all of southern Illinois, would be a huge power 
und navigation dam across the Mississippi River in the vicinity of 
Thebes. The building of this dam would take care of the idle labor 
in southern Illinois until completed, and in the meantime, would give 
industry an opportunity to locate in southern Illinois, where they 
could be furnished with unlimited water and electric power. It would 
also control floods, provide the low-cost power needed for this area, 
and aid the Alton Dam in maintaining a dotnet river channel between 
Cairo and St. Louis. 

We are also interested in the construction of a Federal prison some- 
where in the Alexander-Pulaski County area. The Goterninatit al- 
ready owns a large number of acres of land in the 2 counties, and we 
are located between the 2 rivers, the Ohio and the Mississippi, where 
water would be available. 

Anything you may be able to do to help us to help ourselves will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you, very much. 

The final scheduled witness is Mr. J. C. Happenny, vice president 
of the Central Illinois Public Service Co, 


STATEMENT OF J. C. HAPPENNY, VICE PRESIDENT, CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 


Mr. Haprenny. Senator Douglas, Congressman Gray, Honorable 
Warren Wright, ladies and gentlemen, my name is J. C. Happenny, 
vice president of Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

Our company has had the privilege of serving most of southern Tlli- 
nois for nearly 50 years. We have a large power station at Grand 
‘Tower on the Mississippi River, and a large network of high-voltage 
transmission lines tying southern Illinois together with other power 
stations at Meredosia and Hutsonville. 

In these counties in southern Illinois which we are privileged to 
serve, we are, I believe, one of the largest taxpayers, or the largest. I 
mention this only to show that we have invested a great deal of money 
preenery in southern Illinois because we believe in the area and 
its future. 
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We suffer directly whenever unemployment or distress strikes 
southern Hinois. When things are not good for our customers, things 
are not good for us. Distress caused by partial shutdowns, short work 
weeks, and unemployment concern us greatly. 

With us, working to improve conditions in southern Lilinois 
simply good business. When business is good for the people in south 
ern Tinois, then business is good with us, too. 

As proof of this, I would like to point out that we have two full 
time industrial engineers in Marion, Mr. Wall and Mr. Parker, whose 
job it is to help existing industries use our service to their best ad 
vantage and to do everything they can to help bring new industries to 
southern Illinois. They are aided by the industrial department i 
our general office. 

In addition, we contribute money regularly to help support the ac 
tivity of Southern Ilinois, Inc. That organization’s efforts are di 
rected to attracting new industry and to improving the industria! 
situation in southern Illinois, 

Chambers of Commerce and other local civic groups have also beet 
active. The outstanding success of Herrin in attracting industry ha 
merited national recognition. 

It is quite evident from testimony introduced in these hearings that, 
despite their travail, the people of this area have courage and are 
looking forward to a brighter future. They have evidenced a strong 
dislike for WPA and Government paternalism which degrades people, 
weakens their fiber and eventually results in the loss of their Ibert i : 
and freedoms. For over three decades, these people have sustained 
a continuous reduction in employment in the coal mining industry. 
They have recently suffered a succession of droughts in the agricul- 
tural areas. The h crop was a total loss last year and the a 
crop almost as bad. Yet, despite these disheartening things, ‘ 
are bright spots. 

In the last 9 years, a quick summary shows that at least 36 new in- 
dustries employing nearly 6,000 people have come on the lines of our 
company in southern Illinois. 

It appears also, since 1955 coal production in Franklin, Jackson, 
Saline, and Williamson Counties increased about 10 percent over 1954, 
there is hope that employment in the coal mining industry in this area 
may finally be stabilizing. It may be of interest to know that the new 
100,000 kilowatt generating unit now under construction at our Grand 
‘Tower Power Station will use about 350,000 tons of coal annually. 

This means fulltime jobs for at least 100 more people in the coal 
mining industry alone. 

Altogether, around one and one-quarter million tons of southern 
[lhnois coal will be used in our power station, which means over 400 
fulltime jobs in the coal industry. 

Now, I would like to say ten words about the power supply in 
southern Illinois, and the recent articles and rumors about an alumi- 
num plant. 

There is not now any power shortage in southern Illinois. There 
has not been any power shortage and we do not think there will be 
one. The electric system of our company is interconnected with the 
electric systems of the Illinois Power Co. and the Union Electric Co. 
These three systems operate together in parallel as though they were 
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one large system. In this power pool, there is a capacity of 2,765,000 
kilowatts, which is some 500,000 kilowatts, or 20 percent greater than 
the total present demand for electric power in the area served by the 
three companies. 

I know that so much power, just like billions of dollars, probably 
does not mean much to most of us, so let me say it another way. We 
have 700,000 horsepower in reserves. 

Aluminum plants and atomic energy plants have very special power 
demands. So also do a few other kinds such as the electro-chemical 
and electro metallurgical industries. ‘These particular kinds of indus- 
tries, including aluminum plants, use huge quantities of power almost 
continuously. 

They require so much power in comparison to other power require- 
ments in an area that, in possibly every case, new power generation 
has had to be built to serve such a load when it came into that area. 
Sometimes the electric company builds the power plant. Frequently, 
the industry does, and that is what Olin-Mathieson chose to do in 
connection with its new aluminum plant in West Virginia. There it 
will build a new power plant on the bank of the Ohio River, on top 
of a coal field and just a short distance from the new aluminum plant. 
It has arranged with American Gas and Electric system to operate 
that power plant for it and to back up Olin-Mathieson’s power plant in 
the event of its failure. 

We do not pretent to know all of the factors that entered into the 
Olin-Mathieson decision to go to West Virginia. We do know there 
were many other factors besides power. 

Just what arrangements are made in each individual case to provide 
for such an operation’s power requirements, is a matter which is deter- 
mined largely by the specific conditions existing at a given time. 

Gener ally, arrangements for a power supply of this magnitude and 
the pricing of such a service require a great deal of study and working 
out. That utilities privileged to serve this area are ready, able and 
willing to work such situations out is proved by the building of the 
1 million-kilowatt Joppa Power station to serve, together with TVA, 
the requirements of the Atomic Energy Commission plant near Pa- 
ducah, Ky. The kilowatt-hour cost of Joppa power to the AEC is 
comparable to that charged AEC’s Paducah plant by TVA. 

The electrical requirements of most other industries are relatively 
small. On the average, the cost of power is less than 1 percent of 
the finished product and a difference of 5 percent in the cost of wages 
and salaries amounts to more than the entire cost of power. 

Coming down to the actual power situation in southern Illinois, I 
think you will be interested to know that our Grand Tower Power 
Plant alone can supply more power than all our southern L[llinois 
area has ever required. In addition to that, we are now putting an- 
other unit in that plant which will just about double its capacity. 

I mentioned earlier that we have a large reserve of power in the 
system of the three interconnected companies. We have large capacity 
transmission lines which connect southern Lllinois with our other pow- 
er stations and with those of other companies. 

Over these transmission lines, we could bring into southern Illi- 
nois. from other areas almost three times as much electricity as our 
southern Illinois area has ever used. 
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There is no power shortage in southern illinois; there has not 
been one, and there will not be one so far as we are concerned. 

We have a tremendous interest in helping to promote the welfare 
of southern Illinois. As I pointed out when I began, we suffer di 
rectly whenever misfortune strikes southern Illinois and its peo 
ple. We want to do everything we can to help work out a long-ran 
program to improve the economy of the area. 

We believe that one possible solution in addition to bringing in 
diversified industries and improving land utilization and practices, 
is the use of our coal in chemical processes, rather than just as a 
fuel. 

We make this pledge to the people of the area we are privileged to 
serve: We will join with any other individuals or groups to develop 
a practical, wcthable, long-range plan for the prosperity of this area. 
We will meet with any interested people any time, any place, to ac- 
complish this. 

Thank you, very much, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. It has been virtually 2 hours, and I find that is 
about all that any audience can take. 

I will accept for the record a statement prepared by Mr. Frank 
Marchildon of McClure, Ill., which will be printed in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


‘Te 
art 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANK J. MARCHILDON, McC rure, ILt. 











I have been a businessman in McClure, Ill. for 25 years, and feel qualified to 
speak of this community’s lagging economic condition. We have but one work 
ing organization, a Lions Club, which was plucging for a small industry he 
until the building to be used burned. 

McClure is a typical small town, situated in the midst of a fine farming 
section. In prior years, it depended chiefly on farms and farm labor for 
booming economy. Modern farming methods have practically eliminated the 
latter and labor has had to look elsewhere or move to better industrial areas 
This migration of labor only tends to congest further the already crowded in 
dustrial areas while fast making our small community a “ghost 
sisting on unemployment compensation and relief checks 

We have no natural resources to offer for processing. We hardly expect a large 
industry to locate here. The workingman expects to drive to his job. He 
does not mind this, but he does have a desire not to leave his home 
nently. Therefore, anything located in this vicinity employing a 
workers will benefit workers in this community as well 
munities. 

In my estimation, unemployment figures in this community may be 50 percent 
at present. Partial employment may cut this some. Unemployment compen 
sation is at a maximum. Since the end of World War II, I estimate half the 
returning veterans have had to seek employment elsewhere. In the past 5 years, 
over half of our high school graduates have had to leave 

We support any project or projects designed to contribute to the support of 
our economy. We believe the crumbs of any loaf are bound to fall our way. For 
immediate relief, it may be suggested, we might have secondary road repairs; 
the construction of a drainage system in our community; help in stamping 
out a farm pest called Johnson grass, which is a ruination to good farmland; 
a housing project to relieve that shortage. 

For example, about half of our staff of 22 high school teachers must of neces- 
sity live outside our community because of housing shortage. All these are 
worthy projects. All would alleviate the unemployment problem for the imme 
diate present. 

However, we still offer our support to any long-range project which will be 
a permanent asset toward employment in southern Illinois That we need most 
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Senator Doveras. I am going to call on two gentlemen for a very 
brief remark. 
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I am going to call first on our Congressman of this district, the 
Honorable Kenneth Gray. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH GRAY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Congressman Gray. Thank you, very much, Senator Douglas. 

If I may, I am sure the crowd is tired, and at this point I wonder 
if you would all just stand up and stretch for a couple of seconds. I 
think everyone will get along a lot better. 

Thank you, very much. 

Senator Douglas, this being the last hearing to be held in the State 
of Illinois concerning S. 2663, I believe that it will be very appropriate 
to take just a minute or two to sum up what has taken place so far. 

I would not want to pass up the opportunity, as a Representative 
in Congress from the 15 counties of southern Illinois, to thank you 
and the other members of the Senate Labor Committee for the very 
diligent effort, the hours and hours and hours of sitting spent listening 
to testimony, concerning the economic chaos that is being experienced 
in many places in these United States. 

As you folks know, these hearings are being held throughout the 
United States, under the able chairmanship of Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. They have been going into West Virginia, into Pennsyl- 
vania, and into other economic blighted areas of the United States. 

I think, as we leave Illinois to go back to Washington, and to con- 
clude the hearings in this great State, that we should stop and give a 
vote of thanks to this fine committee, and particularly to Senator 
Douglas, who came up with this cure-all for our economic ills, S. 2663. 

I use that word, “cure-all” very loosely. Actually, it will not cure 
all of our ills, but you have to walk or crawl before you can walk, 
and this is certainly a step in the right direction. I shall not this after- 
noon attempt to go into all of the things that I think should be done 
to aid the economy of southern Illinois. 

I have some testimony here on the floor that was mimeographed 
at the time I appeared before this same committee down in Washing- 
ton in January. I would like for each and every one of you to take 
one, take a copy of my testimony home, and I will sum up these hear- 
ings in Illinois by saying two things to this committee that will be in 
the record. 

Number 1. It has been proved beyond any shadow of a doubt after 
coming into southern Illinois, and holding these hearings, that we 
are an economically depressed area. That has been proven beyond 
any shadow of a doubt, after you have heard one after the other come 
to this microphone in Johnson City, the microphone in Benld, the 
microphone over in Rosiclare and other places, and hear people one 
after the other tell about the true conditions existing in our com- 
munity. 

That is one thing I want to be indelibly in the record. The need is 
here; that has been established. 

We are an economically depressed area, not of our own choosing, 
but we find ourselves that way, so we must face facts. That is the 
first thing. 

The second is, I want to go on this record that the people, Senator 
Douglas, of southern Illinois, are ready, willing and able to join hands 
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for getting about any political affiliations and they are willing to co 
operate 100 percent with the mandates in this bill, and particularly 
to carry them out, should Congress adopt them. I mention that, 
because it is very, very important; very, very important that you have 
community cooperation in carrying out any type of a program whether 
it is a program laid down by the a cesiegs or the State or the county, 
or city, you have to have cooperation. 

If I say nothing further in these hearings, I want it plain in this 
record that every United States Senator, every Congressman, and 
every man and woman in this country reading this record will know 
those two things plain. 

That is, we need help; we are willing to cooperate, and we are 
willing to join hands to go down the road to help ourselves, but we 
only need some tools with which to do that job. 

1 have introduced this companion measure in the House. The 
Senate has been doing such a wonderful job under the able direction 
of Senator Douglas, that it is a concensus of opinion in the House of 
Representatives that we should wait until these hearings are con- 
cluded, wait until the Senate passes this bill, and then try to pass this 
or similar bill in the House, because such wonderful cooperation has 
been given to the Senate committee. 

I want you to know, as we leave to go back to Washington, that I 
speak for, I know, every Congressman who represents a distressed 
area, and I am sure Senator Douglas would speak likewise of the 
United States Senators who represent districts that are distressed, 
and that they are sincere in their efforts to pass some type of a dis- 
tressed areas’ bill in this session of the Congress, regardless of political 
affiliation. 

If we can have that type of spirit in the Congress, the President 
will give us that type of cooperation in spirit and the people will 
join hands here. I do not see how we can lose, but this is a step in 
the right direction, and I am happy to be able to come down and 
participate in hearings that will vitally affect the welfare, the eco 
nomic welfare of ourselves and our children. 

I think Senator Douglas and his committee should be commended 
very highly, regardless of your political associations, and IT am happy 
to associate myself with such a program. 

Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doueias. We have, as I said, the administrative assistant 
to my colleague Senator Dirksen, and he has attended all of the 
hearings in [linois. 

We are very happy to call on him for a brief remark such he shall 
care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. RAINVILLE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 


Mr. Ratnviiiz. Thank you, Senator Douglas, very much. 

My purpose here is, of course, not to comment or to participate in 
these discussions, but to bring back to Senator Dirksen as much as I 
can possibly remember of 6 days of very extensive hearings. They 
have been very, very informative, and I am sure that while Senator 
Dirksen has already testified before this committee, of which he is 
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not a member, I can give him some added information. Maybe he 
can introduce 13 more amendments. 

Senator Douglas, it has been very informative. Senator Douglas 
has done a wonderful job on all of these hearings. He has kept the 
nose of the people to the grindstone. We have not wandered at all, 
and I certainly want to condole him on the difficulty of going to every 
one of these pages of testimony. 

Thank you, very much, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, Mr. Rainville. 

I shall next insert Mr. John W. Mulkin’s prepared statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MULKIN, EpiTorR, THE METROPOLIS NEWS OF 
METROPOLIS, ILL. 


The response of the people of Massac County to proposed Senate bill 2663 is 
that finally some recognition to the problems of our area is now being given. 

It is not that we do not recognize reasons why areas of high unemployment 
have not been given serious consideration in the past. Because southern 
Illinois and like areas are isolated and relatively small in number, it is easy 
to understand why the many more pressing problems of government have over- 
shadowed our needs. The national plight of the farmers, the demands of 
huge industrial areas, and the destitute poverty of many countries of the 
world all rank in breadth and scope above the problems of small islands of 
economic difticulty such as southern Illinois. 

In a very real sense, however, all of these problems can be found to some 
degree in our area. Certainly, the plight of farmers in southern Illinois is 
more serious than that of those in the northern part of the State. When the 
large industrial areas make demands for legislation to promote their economy, 
that legislation is much more critically needed by the workers in the small 
factories of southern Illinois. The unemployed in our area, and, as you are 
aware, they are in no small number, have the same problems of feeding and 
caring for their families that the much-publicized Asian has. In the case of 
southern Illinois, however, the unemployed person has the additional mental 
burden of attempting to live in an economy that puts a much greater strain on 
his existence than that which confronts the Asian. 

We believe, now, however, that we are going to receive some of the same 
consideration that has already been given to other areas and groups. This 
proposed bill recognizes that the depressed areas do have problems unlike those 
of our Nation as a whole, and that only through special consideration by the 
Federal Government can these problems be dealt with successfully and effectively. 

First of all, we like the scope of the present bill. We like the fact that there 
is a proposal in it that gives heavy emphasis to our problem as a distinct and 
separate one. For that reason, the provision that creates a depressed areas 
administration gives us some assurance that our interests will not be sidetracked 
after the bill is passed. It gives us, and we believe rightly so, reason to hope 
for a crusading organization that will keep our problems and our needs before 
the Congress and the Eisenhower administration until a solution is found. We 
also see hope for an effective and competent ally and assistant to help us in 
working out our own problems. 

We especially like the idea of the local committees. We believe that we know 
best what is good for our community and how our objectives can be achieved. 
At the same time, the bill certainly does not take the initiative and planning 
phases away from the local community, nor does it ignore the fact that the 
people living in depressed areas still have a vibrant pride in their home towns, 
and that they will want to provide some direction to their future. 

Also, we feel that the Administrator and his organization will find that their 
program is more successful if they receive the assistance of a specific body in 
a small community that i8 charged with the responsibility of making the bill 
function to the best interest of that particular community. Both the ideological 
and geographic distance between Washington and southern Illinois is so great 
that the handicaps might be insurmountable without the cooperation of the 
local committees. 

The -loan provisions of the bill are especially inviting to Massaec County. 
Naturally, capital is available here, but it is not sufficient to lift our area from 
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its depressed condition. What we most need is the effect of the pump-priming 
technique that will get us started toward a more prosperous future 

We have efficient and capable businessmen who can and will invest money 
in this area once the economy is boosted to a point where people are employed 
and money is put to work in this area. It is extremely difficult, however, for 
local businessmen, who are suffering the same setbacks faced by the unemployed 
working man, to make that initial investment when the economy of the area 
is substandard. 

Our businessmen, however, are eagerly looking forward to the possibilities 
promised in Senate bill 2665. It offers the opportunity for them to demonstrate 
their confidence in Massac County by putting up local capital to the extent of 
their ability with the knowledge that the Federal Government will increase 
that sum to the point where it will become a significant factor in making Massac 
County an economically sound community 

According to State and regional agencies, Metropolis is nearing the point 
where it will be mandatory that the city install a sewage disposal system to 
alleviate the problem of polluting the Ohio River. If for no other reason, this 
is ample evidence of the need for the provision of the bill that would provide 
funds for public facilities. If Metropolis and Massac County were prosperous, 
it would be an easy task to finance such a large-scale project. As it is, the 
bond issue would place an unbearable burden on the residents. 

In addition, Massac County is located on one of the world’s greatest waterways, 
the Ohio River. It is now a tremendous asset to our people, but we are not 
in a financial position to develop it to any significant degree because of our 
depressed condition. Certainly the administration would be interested in help 
ing us utilize this valuable natural resource of water, transportation, and indus 
trial potential. This is a project in the truest traditions of any point 4 program 

If there is any criticism of these latter two phases of the bill, it is only that 
the funds available might not be sufficient. The question in our minds is whether 
or not the funds will be great enough to meet the problems. If one project pro- 
posed for another section of southern Illinois is permitted to take $30 million, 
what happens to the many other communities that desperately need this type 
of assistance, both in this area and in other parts of the Nation. Massac County 
is vitally interested in this bill. We have confidence in ourselves and in our 
area. If the bill passes, we are ready to go to work. Our fear is that even if 
we are ready to go and the legislation is in effect, we may still be blocked in 
our efforts because of a lack of funds. 

The procurement provision of the bill has two attractive aspects for Massac 
County. We already have a few industries here that do or can produce ma- 
terials and commodities that the Government could buy. This would be of 
tremendous benefit to these small factories. It would mean all new business 
for them since the Government has no contracts for materials in Massac County. 

The second advantage of this section of the proposed legislation that appeals 
to us is the prospect of it helping attract industry to our area. It seems obvious 
to us that industry would be greatly encouraged to locate here if there were good 
reason to believe that the Government would become one of its customers. 

Perhaps, in this respect, the bill might go even further. In regard to produc- 
tion of atomic power, for example, the Federal Government controls all of the 
operations. It appears logical that the Government should license these opera 
tions and grant a license only on the condition that the nuclear work be done 
in the depressed area of Illinois. Our location makes the area ideal from a 
strategic standpoint, and our two great rivers provide resources not available 
everywhere. 

In our minds, the provisions for information and vocational training are 
elosely related because of a condition that is peculiar to southern Illinois. We 
have a great need for the assistance promised in both provisions and our only 
eurrent source for them is Southern Illinois University, at Carbondale. This 
fine institution is the only university in all of southern Illinois. We must look 
to it both for technical information and vocational training. The school is doing 
a marvelous job for our area to the extent that it is capable, but it does not have 
the appropriations from the State of Illinois that will permit it to provide the 
necessary amount of assistance. 

This brings us to what is perhaps the most important provision of the bill, 
so far as Massac County is concerned. We view with elation the portion on 
tax relief. We desperately need and urgently hope we may obtain Federal 
assistance that will bring us temporary aid, but the hopes we envision in the 
bill hold promise for more permanent prosperity. The tax relief provision 
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seems the most likely to lead toward that end. Industrialists who can expect a 
fast amortization of their plants will naturally be attracted to southern Lilinois. 
Once they are here, we are confident that they will grow and prosper, because 
Massac County offers all of the elements for profitable operation. These suc- 
cesses will undoubtedly attract other industry, bringing us farther away from 
any semblance of a depressed area. 

As we see it, the final two provisions are strictly emergency provisions, and 
we accept them as such. At present, we are in a position where we do need 
emergency assistance. Unemployment statistics elsewhere in this statement 
fully demonstrate our need for both extended emergency unemployment benefits 
and surplus food distribution. Our interest in these provisions, however, is 
inclined to be minimized because of our optimism that is fostered by other 
phases of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we like the bill. We hope your colleagues in the Senate like 
it. We are confident that if they will visit our area, or similar areas in their 
own States or neighbor States, they, too, will see the necessity of this legislation. 

We are proud people. Our area is no worse than any other area except for 
the fact that nature and the advance of modern technology has passed us by too 
quickly, leaving us with skilled workers whose skills are no longer needed, in- 
dustrial facilities that have lost their usefulness, and people who are at- 
tached to their homes and neighbors. 

We can make Massac County a great part of America, but we need the help in 
getting started that Senate bill S. 2663 can provide. Dedicated to that belief, 
we place our confidence in our area and in your legislation. 


Senator Douctas. Mr. R. G. Mittendorf’s prepared statement wil! 
be included in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF R. G. MITTENDORF, CHAIRMAN, Retalt. MERCHANTS 
ASSOCIATION, METROPOLIS, ILL. 


This letter is written in behalf of the Retail Merchants of Metropolis, Ill. It 
is our purpose to acquaint you with the seriousness of our business at the present 
time. 

The merchants of Metropolis are constantly striving to give the people of 
their community the best possible service and selection of merchandise. How- 
ever, with the tremendous decline in business, it is becoming a serious problem 
to carry out this phase of business with the decline in sales. Sales have de- 
clined approximately 50 percent over 1953. If the merehants are to continue 
to give employment to sales personnel, that they now have, it will be necessary 
that we have help in the way of employment for our people. 

Some merchants have begun to lay off sales people which, in turn, creates 
further unemployment. We urge that you do everything within your power 
to help us solve this problem. If we are to survive in Metropolis, we must have 
help out of this serious dilemma. 

We want to express our sincere appreciation for any effort you might exert in 
our behalf. 


Senator Dove.as. Next will be Eddie Clark’s statement. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Eppir CLARK, GENERAL MANAGER, ILLOHMET 
THEATERS, INc. 


In your consideration of the unsound economic conditions that prevails in 
southern Illinois today, I would like te present some information concerning 
the recreational! field. 

In 1952, 1953, 1954, Metropolis and the adjacent terrtory supported two 
drive-in theaters, and two conventional theaters. Today, one of the drive-ins, 
Joppa Auto Vue, is closed permanently. The other, the El Capitan, is operating 
only on Saturday and Sunday, whereas in the past years, it has operated suc- 
cessfully 7 nights per week. 

One of the conventional theaters, the Royal, is operating only 3 nights weekly. 
It also formerly operated 7 nights. Only the Massac, is open every night. It 
is operating currently at a loss. The anticipated revenue from the theaters here 
in 1956 is Only 40 percent of what it was in 1953. 

Certainly southern Illinois needs industry. 
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Senator Dovetas. Next the statement of Clyde C. Taylor. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT oF Ciyve C. TAYLOR, CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENT or Highways 
Massac Country, IL. 


The following is a résumé of needs of funds for road construction in Massac 
County, Ill. 

Massac County has 307 miles of township roads. About 70 percent of them 
are used as mail routes or school-bus routes. Many of the roads are inadequate 
in width for 2 vehicles to pass. Approximately S80 percent of the township roads 
need widening, grading, ditching, and surfacing. Only one-half mile of the 307 
miles is hard surfaced. 

Massaec County has approximately 80 miles of State-aid roads. Thirty-one 
miles of these are Federal-aid secondary roads. Over a period of 8 years, we 
have constructed 16 miles of Federal-aid secondary roads. We must construct 
15 miles of Federal-aid secondary roads to meet improved, hard-surfaced, roads 
in Pulaski and Pope Counties. 

We are bordered on 3 sides by Pulaski, Johnson, Pope Counties, and all of the 
counties receive more Federal-aid funds, and much greater matching funds from 
the State than Massac County. For instance, we have $12,000 Federal-aid sec- 
ondary fund for our 1956 road construction. We are desperately in need of more 
Federal-aid secondary funds. 

Massac County is very hilly. There are hundreds of bridges and culverts that 
require constant new construction or repair. The bridges vary in width from 
6 feet to 110 feet. 


Senator Doveias. Next, Mr. Thomas A. Graman’s statement. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Preparep STATEMENT OF THOMAS A. GRAMAN, ArCHurITectT, MeTropo.rs, ILL. 


According to the F. W. Dodge Corp., the relative costs of construction are as 
high in this area as most parts of the United States compared with the national 
average. However, the assessed valuation for bonding purposes is far lower than 
the national average. Therefore, it becomes increasingly difficult to maintain 
a high level of construction. 

Our schools must be built in the $10 to $12 per square foot price range. Some 
parts of northern Illinois have built schools from $18 to $28 per square foot. 

The Metropolis Community High School ranks eighth from the bottom of the 
list on assessed valuation per student with $29,900 per pupil. The highest in 
Illinois is $258,125 per pupil. The elementary schools rank fourth from the 
bottom in the State with $6,725 per pupil. The highest in the State is $95,000 
per pupil. Our local elementary schools cannot afford one kindergarten in the 
city, which has a population now of approximately 6,800 people. 

it naturally follows that commercial and private dwellings will follow the 
trend set by pubic works for it is proportional to the assessed valuation of any 
area, 

Projects ready for construction in this area have been abandoned or shelved 
and merchants are looking for cheaper existing structures to move into. 

Housing is practically at a standstill, as far as construction is concerned, and 
while construction costs are still rising, sales and values are down. 

With the decline of our woodworking industries the main support of the 
economy is agriculture, which in this area is marginal. At this time, the city 
schools, county schools, and the city are indebted as far as they can go. Almost 
20 elementary-school students have left the community this year, which will 
cost the schools $40,000 in State and Federal aid. This is sorely needed. 

The answer to this is the securing of industry, eventually to gain employment 
for local people. The immediate desire is to keep our people here; and to bring 
those who have left to seek employment elsewhere back to this community. 

We cannot grow without a badly needed sewage disposal plant. The State of 
Illinois will not allow us to expand without one. This would be one of the very 
few reasons why industry would not consider our locality. New schools are 
needed in the community to replace those which should be condemned, along with 
more recreation facilities and slum clearance. Again, we cannot construct these 
for lack of funds. 

We have many assets: three railroads, the navigable Ohio River, wide paved 
streets, plentiful water supply, natural gas, and electrical supply from a nearby 
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public utilities. Our local powerplant is municipally owned. However, we can- 
not afford to expand large enough to reduce our rates. Therefore, we are in the 
process of disbanding it and purchasing our power from a public utility company. 
What new schools we have are excellent, but not large enough. We do not have 
the money to enlarge these, much less replace those existing schools which should 
be condemned. 

The dispersal of industry from target areas would help toward gaining indus- 
try for our area. I understand that out of 2,000 applications to remain in 
target areas in 1954, only 3 were denied because of the source of skilled labor in 
the target area. The answer to this problem, I believe, would be a training 
program enabling the farm boy to adapt himself to industry. 

Within a radius of 500 miles of Metropolis, there is one-half the population of 
the United States and we are a labor-surplus area. Construction being so nec- 
essary to the national and local economy requires a great deal of attention. 

Aid from the above-mentioned bill will enable us to ready our city for industry, 
create construction, raise our assessed valuation, and create an economically 
healthy community, the need is definitely here. 

Thank you. 


Senator Dovatas. Next, the statement of Lindell W. Sturgis. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LINDELL W. StrurGis, METROPOLIS, ILL. 


I have been asked by the local committee of Metropolis Chamber of Commerce 
and the labor-management panel, of which I am a member, to prepare this docu- 
ment in support of your distressed-area bill setting forth from my viewpoint 
some actual existing conditions at the present time. I have been asked to review 
in retrospect some of the conditions which have caused unemployment in this 
area. 

I was born in Metropolis, IIL, 56 years ago, and have remained here my 
entire lifetime; having been connected with the City National Bank since the 
age of 17 years. When I first came into this institution, the woodworking 
industry and flour mills were the two essential sources of revenue for this area. 

The river traffic with the packet boats up and down the Ohio River were the 
means of transportation of these commodities. We still have our grain elevators, 
rotation of crops and have diversified farming through the organized farm 
bureau, and have a constructive soil-conservation program and other kindred 
programs now under way by our Government. 

We think this can and will bring the farmer out of his present plight. In the 
early days, we had the E. C. Artman Lumber Co. & Saw Mill, the Harrison & 
Cole Lumber Co., the C. C. Leonard Lumber Co., the Joyce-Watkins Tie & Timber 
Co., the Robert-Liggett Box & Manufacturing Co., the Metropolis Brick Co., 
and the Metropolis Fence Co. All of these industries are no longer existent. 

May I inject at this point that we feel that with the coming of the TVA 
program, and the erecetion of the Gilbertsville Dam, this area on the north 
bank of the Ohio River was destroyed essentially for the lumber industrs 
because of the following factors: 

The most of the timber to suply the need of the saw mills and woodworking 
industry came from the area of the Tennessee and Cumberland River sites, which, 
with the inception of the TVA, this land was purchased and inundated. From 
that time on, there was not sufficient timber available to be cut and placed in 
rafts and brought down the Ohio River to suffice. We were unable, because of 
excessive production cost to get logs into this area on a competitive basis, and 
consequently, our lumber industry has gradually become nonexistent. 

There was a time when we had an incline operating by the Chicago & Burling- 
ton Railroad, where we had at least a hundred or more tie carriers, mostly 
colored people, who transported the ties from the barges to railroad cars, where 
they went to the Joyce-Watkins Lumber Co. and later to the Wyoming Tie & 
Timber Co. for wood-preserving treatment and then were stored on their yards 
by the various railroads of the Nation. We have seen the time when we had 
2 or 3 million ties on the yard at once. Today, the plant is obsolete, ready to 
be sold or dismantled for junk. 

We attribute the fact that the lumber area around the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland were destroyed which furnished us the lumber necessary to keep in 
operation these plants. The local citizens of this community have worked earn- 
estly to try to overcome the unemployment in this area, even under adverse 
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conditions. We thought that we were doing a fairly good job, making some 
headway in that we secured the McKee Button Co., of Muscatine, lowa, and the 
Good Luck Glove Co., which are still operating in our area. Just recently, how 
ever, the McKee Button Co. have notified our community that they are moving 
their operations to Centerville, lowa, therefore, creating more unemployment 

It is not the desire of this writer, just for the sake of doing 80, to berate the 
operation of the TVA, but to simply point out to you, Senator Douglas, of 
Illinois, and to the other Senators of the New England and Eastern States, what 
gradually the TVA is doing to destroy industrial relations in certain areas 

At this point I would like te enclose two circulars which come from the South 
ern States Industrial Council, Nashville, Tenn. One dated January 29 and the 
other February 19, which are self-explanatory and come from an area that should 
be for TVA if any area should. 

It goes without saying that the TVA in certain areas of this Nation are 
crippling some and helping others. We cannot feel that this is right as ever 
State in the Union pays in taxes and there should be no discrimination. There 
has been different ideas advanced relative to the southern tier of counties in 
Illinois being taken into the TVA system. In my opinion, however, this is not 
the answer for our area or for any other area. 

I would like to suggest at this point that one means of correction would be 
that Congress consider the passage of a law whereby the TVA would be required 
to charge for their power the same rate as private public utilities, and that dif 
ference between the rate they now sell power for and the rate that the law 
would set, be placed in an escrow account with the United States Treasury, 
and annually be used to pay through our deficit spending to offset interest and 
taxes which the private utilities are forced to pay as part of their overhead 
expenses. 

This way, if the TVA want to be fair, they will have their system but at the 
same time, be forced to meet competitive rates. I am sure that the Senators 
from New England areas, who are losing their textile mills to Southern States 
will concur in this opinion. 

Within the recent 2 or 3 years, there has been located at Calvert City, Ky., 
about 20 miles south of Metropolis, Ill., which is on the banks of the Ohio River, 
about 7 to 10 new plants. To date, there has been none located on the north bank 
of the Ohio River in Illinois; and why? Simply because of the TVA power rate 
and the advantages that they have because of same. In this brief by others or 
officers of your committee, there will be information that plenty of power can be 
made available by private utilities in this area. At the present writing, there 
is no question but that we are a very badly distressed area, but we are proud 
of our community, proud to be Americans and we are not asking for gratuities, 
but are asking that we be placed on the same plane with other areas so that we 
can be competitive and by our own ingenuity, ambition, and effort, come out 
of the doldrum. 

Another things that could be very helpful to Metropolis. Massac County and 
this area, would be, that since the Government is about the largest purchaser 
of most any commodity, if the Government, in the placing of their various pur- 
chases could offer some inducement to industrial plants to locate in Southern 
Illinois, and by so doing, would be allocated certain defense contracts and other 
business that they could handle. It would cause additional employment 
this area and not particularly distress any other area. 

Metropolis, Ill, is located on the north banks of the Ohio River, and is con- 
sidered one of the highest points between Pittsburgh and New Orleans, and by the 
acquisition of not too much land along the Ohio River here, the Government 
could create river terminals, wharfs and other Government facilities of that 
nature, which would create employment in this area, and at the same time, would 
give the Government a distinct advantage in river transportation. We are just a 
few miles from the convergence of the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, where 
the Tennessee and Cumberland empty into the Ohio just above Paducah, Ky., and 
we are about 35 miles east of Cairo, where the Ohio and Mississippi come together 

To we people in this area, it looks as though we are geographically situated 
to be beneficial to the Government, and the people of this Nation by being de- 
veloped into a river terminal. We are simply injecting this in at this point, as you 
may not be cognizant of the possibilities and maybe someone in reading the Con- 
gressional Record where this appears, will be enlightened. 

Senator, I have endeavored in this statement to portray to you the potential 
possibilities of this area, whereby that something permanent may come through 
your efforts or through the efforts of your committee that will be beneficial to 


in 
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alleviate the suffering, unemployment, and economical conditions of this area, 
and can be done so on a permanent basis for a permanent advantage, and not 
just for a temporary relief through a dole system. 


Senator Doveias. Next the statement of William A. Brannon. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PrReParep STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. BRANNON, Merropouis, ILL. 


I have been asked to inform you and your committee of the labor-management 
relations that have been started here in Massac County, IIL. 

This consists of a group of 9 men composing a panel of 3 from labor, 3 from 
management and 3 from the public. The duty of this panel is to settle any dis- 
pute that may arise between labor and management in this area. Both have 
signed an agreement to abide by the decision of the panel, if they are unable to 
agree between themselves. 

A special 12-week course offered by Southern Illinois University is being ar- 
ranged for this panel to attend. This is a course in labor relations. If success- 
ful, the course will be extended to cover the entire southern end of the State. 


We feel that this will prove to industry that this is a good area to locate 
their future expansions. 


Senator Doveras. Next the statement of Floyd Cougill. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FLoyp Covertt, Hop Carriers’ Lasor Locar, No. 1320, 
Metrropo.tis, IL. 


My name is Floyd Cougill. I represent the Hod Carriers’ Local, No. 1320, 
Metropolis, Ill. 

Honorable Senator Douglas, I want you to know that the working people, as 
well as management, in Massac County, are doing everything possible to get 
employment here. We have organized a labor-management committee, 3 from 
labor, 3 from management and 3 from the public. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to create good relations between labor and management, and the 
public asa whole. This committee is to review and settle any problems that may 
arise between labor and management. 

Three years ago, this organization had 1,360 men working on various jobs; 
18 months ago, we had 350 men working; now, we have less than 100 working. 
Some 200 have left home to obtain work and are trying to keep up 2 homes. 
Some are on direct relief. We have at least 1,000 men out of employment. 
Seventy percent of these have already drawn out their unemployment. 

There are plenty of projects that need building here in Massac County, namely: 

A flood wall, as some of our best land to build factories on are in the flood 
area. : 

A sewer-disposal plant to stop sewage being dumped into the Ohio River. 

A new sewer system, as our sewers are almost completely filled up. 

And additional sewers, because until we get more sewers, our city cannot 
expand. 

The city of Metropolis does not have the finance to complete the above projects. 

We have 1,241 on direct relief and 1,436 who are drawing surplus food. We 
have men in our organization who have not had a day’s work in the year of 
1955. So you can readily see that we need help. 

We wish to thank you for the past interest and consideration you have always 
given southern Illinois, and to inform you that this organization is ready at 
any time to do anything for the best interest of southern Illinois. 


Senator Dove.as. Next the statement of Allan Brannon. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ALLAN BRANNON, METROPOLIS, ILL. 


I have been requested, by the Metropolis Chamber of Commerce, to make a 
survey of the vacant and available dwelling units in Metropolis. 

After making the above-mentioned survey, I find the following existing 
condition : 

There are approximately 60 modern, 2- and 3-bedroom dwelling units vacant 
at this time. Of these 60 units, some 40 of them are located in Meadowbrook 
addition, which are FHA approved and are now in receivership in Federal court. 
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This addition was primarily constructed to supply housing during the cor 
struction of the electric-energy steam plant located at Joppa, Dl., and since the 
completion of that plant, are now vacant. 


Senator Douaias. Next the statement of Melba Tripp. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF MeLua Tripp, Execurive Direcrorn, Massac Counry 
Hovustne AUTHORITY 


The following is a picture of the Massac County Housing Authority's low-rent 
housing project situation of 3 years ago in Metropolis as compared with that of 
the present time. 

In Metropolis, Ill, we have a total of 70 units in 2 housing projects 

On February 1, 1953, we had a total of 15 vacant units, although we h: 
many applicants whose incomes were too high for admission 

On February 1, 1956, we had only 3 vacant units in the same project 


Senator Dovetas. Next the statement of Edward F. Hinners. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF EpWARrp F.. HINNERS, MeTRopo.is, ILL. 


Owning a hardware and implement business in Metropolis for more than 
20 years, I have never seen conditions as they are now. After 3 years of no 
rain, farmers were in a very bad condition financially. Then comes 1955 with 
no price for their products. So you can see how far they are getting behind 
Some are leaving this section of the country. 

I would say the implement business in this locality is only 30 percent of what 
it was. Repossessions this year amount to more than ordinary in 10 years 


Senator Dove.as. Next the statement of George Curley. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE CURLEY, PRESIDENT, MAsSAC CoUNTY FARM 
BUREAU 


The financial condition of Massac County farmers is a matter of growing co! 
cern to ail who are interested in improving the overall economic conditions in 
the county. The average size farm in the county is approximately 124 acres 
therefore, on the farm income is naturally low, even in times of good prices. 
We have had 3 drought years out of th last 5 which greatly reduced production 
This coupled with much lower prices for many of our farm products has re 
duced the farm income from 30 to 40 percent below the 1950 level. 

Normally, 20 to 25 percent of our farmers supplement their income by working 
off the farm. During the time the E. E. I. plant at Joppa and the atomic 
plant at Paducah were under construction between 450 and 500 farm families, 
or approximately 50 percent, were supplementing their farm income in this 
manner. Since the completion of these 2 projects, there has been very little off 
the farm work available for farm families. 

With both on the farm and off the farm income greatiy reduced, and the 
cost of production items still on the increase, our farmers tind themselves in a 
three-way economic squeeze. 


Senator Dovetas. Next the statement of Maurice P. Clark. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Maurice P. CrarkK, High ScHoo. PRINCIPAL, 
METROPOLIS, ILL. 


Our school, like the industry of southern Illinois, is feeling the effects of the 
depression which affects the area. Lack of adequate revenue, an ever present 
school problem, is an especially acute one for our school district. 

In assessed valuation per child only eight other high-school districts in the 
State of Illinois rank below us. And while we do receive aid from the State of 
Illinois, such aid is based on average daily attendance, and we are unfortunate 
in having our attendance decline thus reducing our available revenue. For 
instance, in 1954 our average daily attendance was 530, and the amount of 
State aid received, $31,964; in 1955, the figures were 508 and $25,486.37. 
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The difficulty is that revenne decreases faster than the need for teachers and 
supplies. Furthermore, since we have an exodus of people from the area, we 
are losing assessed valuation. Our assessed valuation has dropped $316,327 
this year ; this represents a total loss in revenue of $3,826.26. 

Another persistent problem is that we have a general exodus of our graduates 
from the area. While some of this is necessary and even desirable in our 
modern economy, we feel that an exodus rate of 75 percent will lead to an area 
of declining worth to the State of Illinois and to the Nation. 


Senator Doueias. Next the statement of B. D. Fowler. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT Or B. D. Fow.er, Crry SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
MerTrRopo.is, ILL. 


In view of your present hearings, I would like to point out briefly the decline 
in our school enrollment, and its effects on our school system. 

During the 1952-53 school year, When most of our people were employed, we 
had an average daily attendance in our schools of 1,298.86 students. Since that 
time, there has been a steady decline in the school population as shown by the 
following table: 


RO ike ic ted a : ia : 1, 298. 86 
1953-54... . a = wie litle: dnhininbetns actertaenan ina J 1, 282. 90 
1064-65... . _ . 7 3 " . iw ES. 3 
1955-56 (Jan. 31; 1 semester) 1, 083. 24 


This marked decrease is primarily caused by people leaving to seek employment 
elsewhere. It is happening at a time when cost of operating schools is increasing. 

As you know, our schools in southern Illinois depend to a great extent upon the 
financial aid we receive from the State of Illinois. This is based on a formula 
which guarantees to supplement local taxes to the extent of $200 per pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

With a decrease in average daily attendance of 205.12 students already, we 
have to curtail our budget by approximately $40,000 for next year. 

It is hoped that as a result of these hearings, something will be done so that 
children in southern illinois will be given the same opportunity as children in 
other parts of the State. 


Senator Doveras. Next the statement of Howard B. Shappard. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Howarp B. SHAPPARD, MASSAC CouNTY, ILL. 


I would like to quote you some figures to indicate the downward trend of enroll- 
ment in the rural and village schools of Massac County during the past 3 years. 
This, as you realize, materially lowers our State aid: 1952-53, 3,124 pupils in 
grades 1 to 8; 1953-54, 3,031 pupils in grades 1 to 8 ; 1954-55, 2,856 pupils in grades 
1 to 8. 

Practically every school has, within the last 3 years, consolidated and they are, 
of course, under great financial strain due to bonded indebtedness for the erection 
of new buildings. 

We would indeed be grateful if the National Government would give assistance 
to our schools, especially in the building program. 


Senator Doveras. Next the statement of R. A. Lippman. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF R. A. LIPPMAN, MINISTER, METROPOLIS, ILL. 


As pastor of the First Methodist Church of Metropolis, and as chairman of the 
Massae County Ministerial Association, I would like to say a word relative to 
conditions concerning the churches, as they now exist in this section of southern 
Illinois. 

Since the general exodus of the portion of the population which was employed 
in the recent construction projects in this part of the State, there has been a very 
noticeable effect upon the churches and their activities. Naturally, every church, 
in accordance with its size, lost rather heavily in membership. This also meant 
a consequent drop in financial income which has been felt by all of our churches. 
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Practically every church has suffered a 20 to 30 percent drop in income, while 
members transferred out will run into the hundreds when totaled 

Another problem that is working to the disadvantage of our churches is that 
concerning the lack of employment for young men and women as they come from 
high school and universities. If a student leaves here to attend school, the 
chances are exceedingly slim that he will return to this area after graduation, as 
there is little employment which has a future, especially for college graduates. 
This means that every young person who leaves our churches, having graduated 
from high school, may be considered as lost to any future activity in our local 
churches. 

We feel these above-mentioned facts are serious enough to merit any considera 
tion which might be given to this section of the State in order to help us establish 
a sonnd economic, social. and spiritual community. 

We thank you for your kind attention. 


Senator Dovearas. Next the statement of Logan Wood. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LOGAN Woop, ViLLace Prestpent, Joppa, In 


First of all, Senator, permit us to thank you for physical as well as mental 
efforts to put through legislation to help blighted areas, not only in our State of 
Iilinois, but the Nation as a whole. This is some job 

We here in Joppa, too, have quite a bit of unemployment and especially applies 
to a host of colored folks, who, at one time, had ample employment at a creo 
soting plant which was destroyed by fire some years ago and this plant em 
ployed both white and colored laborers. The plant was never rebuilt, leaving 
some 175 people out of employment. 

In order for us to present better facilities to any small industry to locate 
here, we need a sewer system, together with a sewer disposal plant and another 
deep well. Our present water system and well only has a capacity of 95 gallons 
of water per minute, not near enough to justify any small industry to locate 
here, or large one, for that matter. 

We have, out of a total population of 615, unemployment of around 52, and 
this does not include any people drawing pensions from different sources 
Taking in the trading area of Joppa, there are about 70 unemployed, and this 
will be increased in the next 4 or 5 months when a button factory leaves the 
county, which at present has some 80 employees, and 8 of them reside in Joppa, 
all being women. 

During the days of the WPA and PWA, we never got a cent of any work in 
Joppa. By that I mean permanent facilities of any kind; there were some 25 
or 30 who were working on jobs out of Joppa. 

Of course, we have a large privately owned powerplant nearby, but none of 
this is inside of the village limits, hence no valuation for taxation purposes 

No, we are not asking the Federal Government for full assistance on a sewer 
system, just a percentage of the total cost, which I suppose will be embodied 
in your bill to cover all blighted areas or rather where unemployment is 
excessive. 

Permit us again to thank you for your efforts all along the line. 


Senator Dovenas. Next the statement of James L. Foreman. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JAMES L. ForREMAN, PRESIDENT, METROPOLIS CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


The city of Metropolis, Ill., has a very long and continuing history of public 
betterment projects which it has accomplished through the years. Although 
there has been innumerable such projects in the city’s 117 year existence, a 
review of the last 10 years will be sufficient to show your committee the char 
acter of such projects and of the desire and willingness of the people of 
Metropolis. 

In the late 1940’s the businessmen and citizens of Metropolis, through an 
organization called the Metropolis Industrial Building Association, which was 
fostered by the Metropolis Chamber of Commerce, raised the sum of $30,000 
to bring a garment factory called Normandy Frocks to our city. 

These funds were used in the construction of a brick-type building which was 
to employ approximately 60 people as stated by the owners of the company. On 
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the strength of these promises, this building was rented to Normandy Frocks at 
a very nominal rental per month. There was general enthusiasm for this proj- 
ect, Which was shortlived, because the company never employed more than 10 
people with steady employment during the next 4 or 5 years. As a result, the 
project and building was commonly referred to as the “white elephant” on 
Fifth Street, it being located on Fifth Street in Metropolis. 

In the early part of 1952, there was a very tragic and disastrous fire which 
completely destroyed the building and merchandise of a local wholesale busi- 
ness being operated under the name of Cummins & Prevallet. The owners of 
this business had very little insurance on this loss, and were consequently in 
dire need of a new building. 

The owners of Normandy Frocks, the garment manufacturers and tenants of 
the building erected, were contacted, and they agreed to relinquish possession 
thereof in order that the Metropolis industrial Building Association could then 
dispose of the so-called white elephant. 

An open meeting of the members of this organization was called, and the 
partnership of Cummins & Prevallet agreed to repay the contributors to this 
project in return for a deed to the building. The members agreed to this and 
the building was sold according to the proposal. Many of the members did 
not accept the return of their money, but instead simply gave to the new 
owners what they had previously contributed. 

This was a very timely happening of events, and gave the new owners a chance 
to reestablish their business, which they might not have been able to do other- 
wise. 

A hospital for Metropolis and Massac County had long been needed and by 
many people it was deemed a must. In 1953, a hospital board was organized in 
Massac County, for the purpose of promoting a hospital project for Massae 
County. After many lengthy meetings by the newly created hospital board, 
it was soon determined that the assessed valuation of Massac County would not 
warrant the building of a hospital without further help from outside sources. 
A procedure was followed by the hospital board to take advantage of Federal 
funds under the Hill-Burton Act. Even with the help of these Federal funds, 
the project could not be started without an additional $53,000. 

A campaign was immediately started by the hospital board, together with 
virtually every civie organization in Metropolis and Massac County toward the 
raising of the needed $53,000. Within a very few weeks, these funds were 
raised by various projects or donations, which assured us of a much needed 
hospital. The total cost of the hospital was in the neighborhood of $800,000, 
and construction began in the first part of 1955, and is virtually completed at 
the present time. ‘The hospital should be ready for patients sometime around 
the 15th of March, 1956. 

It was only through the wonderful cooperation, together with the desire of 
the contributors to better our community and Massac County, that this hospital 
project was made possible. 

The McKee Button Co., of Muscatine, Iowa, has had a button cutting plant in 
Metropolis for the past 17 years. When the plant first came to Methopolis in 
3939, certain business people and citizens of the community gave them a sum 
of money to help with the construction of the building and the city itself ex- 
tended the sewer and water mains to this building at a great cost. 

In December of 1955, the Metropolis Chamber of Commerce was advised by 
the officers and personnel of the McKee Button Co. that their company was con- 
sidering the consolidation of a plant it has in Centerville, Iowa, with the plant 
in Metropolis. But that if the plant was consolidated in Metropolis, that the 
company would need approximately $8,000 from the chamber of commerce to 
complete this sproject. A general meeting of the membership of the chamber 
of commerce and of the citizens of Metropolis was called, and on the 27th day of 
December 1955, it was agreed by the people attending the meeting that we should 
give them the sum of $8,000 for this proposed expansion program. Of the 
$8,000 pledged, I think it is significant to note that over half of the work needed 
done was pledged by the local labor unions. 

A good portion was collected, when on February 8, 1956, the chamber of com- 
merce was advised that the McKee Button Co. had decided to consolidate 
ne ongention of its Metropolis plant and the Centerville, Iowa, plant at Center- 
ville, Iowa. 

Needless to say, the people of Metropolis, and especially the 80 employees of 
the company working in the Metropolis plant, were greatly disappointed by this 


decision, and it would appear in spite of our every effort to keep industry here 
that we are actually, in fact, losing it. 
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For the past 2 years, very intensive work by the city of Metropolis has been 
done toward the promotion and construction of the Egyptian Trails Bridge for 
automobile and truck traffic crossing the Ohio River at Metropolis. It is esti- 
mated that the bridge will cost in the neighborhood of $10 million. Partial 
clearance for this project has been given by the United States Corps of Engl- 
aeers. The construction of this bridge would, in fact, be a wonderful benefit to 
the city of Metropolis and to southern Illinois generally. It would tap the 
entire area of western Kentucky and would cut off approximately 30 miles from 
the existing highway to the Atomic Energy installation at Kevil, Ky. 

Continuing efforts are being made toward the accomplishment of the construc- 
tion of this bridge, and it is sincerely hoped by the people of Metropolis that this 
dream will be realized within the near future. 

It is only a question of time until the city of Metropolis will need and have 
to have a sewage disposal plant, instead of the present condition of emptying 
raw sewage into the Ohio River. 

It is the sincere belief of most of the residents of the city that our present 
assessed valuation and tax structure will not justify an estimated cost of $1 
million for this project solely out of tax funds. It is for this reason that the 
proposition for building the sewage disposal plant out of tax funds was defeated 
in an election which was held in the city in 1953. This is a much needed project 
and one which we run head on into whenever we contemplate the industrial 
expansion or annexation of additional territory into the city limits. 

This project is mentioned in this letter and the election for its construction, 
for the reason that we feel it shows an awareness on the part of the people of the 
city of Metropolis that this project is a very important one. It is because of 
the undue tax burden that would have been created by this project that the matter 
was defeated in an election held for this purpose. 

Although the above two projects are being paid for from tax sources, they are 
mentioned here to show an indication of the attitude of the people of Metropolis 
and of surrounding areas toward an aggressive and progressive educational 
program. These projects were undertaken with the added tax burden due 
to the desire of the people to have educational standards in keeping with 
what should be afforded our children. 

Metropolis has long been proud of the fine churches and buildings housing 
them, feeling that this is one of the greatest assets a community can have. In 
the past 10 years, 3 new church buildings have been erected from the ground up. 
The Catholic Church has virtually completed a grade school building which 
was started in the summer of 1955, and many of our other congregations have 
undertaken extensive building programs such as new educational buildings and 
remodeling of existing structures. It is estimated that the total cost of these 
projects amounted to $2 million. 

The annual budgets of the various congregations have been increased because 
of these projects, but the added burden is being met in spite of the loss of 
membership and lower membership income. 


Senator Dovetas. Next the statement of George W. Main. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Gporce W. Marin, Merropo.is, Inv. 


This project has been under consideration by the State of Illinois and United 
States engineers of Louisville and Washington, D. C., for more than 10 years. 

The area of development and improvement includes Alexander, Pulaski, Union, 
Johnson, Massac, and Pope Counties of southern Illinois. 

Problem of watershed and controlled runoff of Cache River and its streams, 
as health, flood control, to improve the living standards of thousands of tax- 
payers trying to make a living under very poor conditions. This problem is too 
large to be undertaken by the people themselves, unless the State and Federal 
Government helps. 

This area has been surveyed to death over a period of years. The Depart- 
ment of Waterways of Illinois, State highway department and United States 
engineers have all the engineering data to cover this. 

The area from the Mississippi River to Karnak levee is so hopelessly blocked 
that the runoff water from the higher ground has filled the outlet to the Missis- 
sippi and flood thousands of acres of some of the best agricultural land in this 
part of the State. Internal Revenue Bureau by their records of the past years 
can show that very low returns to the Bureau have been made. 
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The high rate of runoff from higher ground has in the past and will in the 
future continue to endanger highways and railroads, crops, livestock and lives. 
This project can use a large amount of unskilled labor and be of direct and 
timely benefit to those who need it most. A lot of clearing and snagging of 
blocks must be handled by power shovels. By giving these people a chance 
to farm their ground the county will benefit by the taxes paid in future years. 

This area has several small drainage districts. But due to the magnitude of 
the project and limited amount of moneys, very little can be done each year. 
And the condition continues to grow worse from year to year, until the last few 
years water at Cache River Bridge on State road 37 no longer runs west, but to 
the east, overflowing into the Ohio River via the Post Creek Cutoff. 

We in this area have been at the tail end of the Louisville district of the 
United States engineers, and the outlet in another district; we are caught in 
the middle of a lot of buckpassing. 

Cache River is a State stream and under its jurisdiction. It is also the outlet 
for all drainage districts in this area. Colonel Pick of the United States engineers, 
drew maps and plans to control water in these areas which were the most com- 
plete and thought-out ideas ever presented and they deserve every consideration. 

The number of State routes and railways running through this area must 
all cross the Cache River at some point, running north to south. The Ohio River 
in 1937 cut all these roads and railroads. It is true we now have better levees 
than before, but the conditions that exist between these levees suffers as the 
very levees which protect us from major flood each 20 years also keeps our runoff 
water from getting to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers each spring and fall, 
during out periods of heavy rainfall. 

Unemployment records will show a high percent and a very costly problem 
in this area that can be solved in a large way by help, and we believe, because 
of the very large amount of work required, this alone can be a great relief. By 
doing this, we will be pulling ourselves and our country out of a very bad 
situation. 

Year after year, men of this area have made trips to Springfield, Louisville, 
St. Louis, and Washington, D. C., and presented this problem to our lawmakers. 
We have been fighting this problem so many years, some may not live to see it 
completed, but we live in hopes. 

No, this project is not new. It is more than 20 years old. We have been 
pushed aside year after year, and seen many other projects the same as ou 
own completed. Any new bridges that are built across the Cache River, 
regardless of when or where, must take into consideration the drainage problem 
of this area, and several are now in the making. 

Sure, the people and owners of the land are willing to help this. I do not 
believe but very few would object. However, to do the whole job, the tax alone 
would take it all, as the Cache River is a very narrow stream with high ground 
on each side. The area of taxable land is small compared with our runoff 
watershed. 


Senator Doveras. Next the statement of J. M. Kilbreth. 
The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF J. M. KILBRETH, SUPERINTENDENT, MAssac CouNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 


Pursuant to the request of the Metropolis Chamber of Commerce, the following 
statistical facts covering the number of persons receiving public assistance and 
Federal commodities are being submitted for your consideration. 


Total persons receiving Federal commodities 


Old-age assistance 

Aid to dependent children 
Blind assistance 

Disability assistance 

General assistance 
Unemployed union members 
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Total cases and persons receiving public assistance 


Old-age assistance 

Aid to dependent children 
Blind assistance . . ou 
Disability assistance 
General assistance 


We trust the above statistics will enable you to furnish your committee with 
at least, a partial picture of our distressed area. 

Senator Doveias. Next the statement of Emery Earl Wood. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF EMERY EArt Woop, Business REPRESENTATIVE, PLUMBERS 
AND Prperirrers Loca. No. 160 


It is with much regret that I must answer as I do to the requests for informa 
tion concerning the unemployed. 

I am confident that no group of people is as closely associated with the 
unemployed as the representatives of labor. 

If asked to give the number of unemployed in our group, the answe: would 
be misleading, as ne true picture could be given to the question. Plumbers, 
pipefitters, and welders are classed as a skilled craft, and cannot be trained 
overnight. As these men are in demand in other sections of the country) 
there is no way of knowing the number of people working away from home 
with their families still living in southern Illinois. But I am certain that if 
there was any work in this area, I would have 300 men available immediately 

I feel that the only labor shortage in southern Illinois is in th. groups trying 
to promote industry in and around the various communities of this area 


Senator Dovguias. Next the statement of J. P. Williams. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT oF J. P. WILLIAMS, BUSINESS AGENT, CARPENTERS LOCAI 
UnIon No. 803 


This is to acquaint you with the present prevailing conditions as they 
relate to the above subject. In order to show how critical a condition this 
area is in, I wish to quote figures to you over a period of the past 4 years 

At the midway point of 1952, my local union, No. 803, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, had a membership of 370 men, all of whom 
were employed; also within my district there were 250 men employed who were 
members ef a neighboring local union, thereby having a total of 520 men work 
ing at the carpentry industry. This condition prevailed until early 1954, at 
which time employment started dropping and continued to do so, with a steady 
trend until late 1954. Since that date, there has been 90 percent of the local 
union’s membership unemployed. 

Of the unemployed, approximately 50 percent have long exhausted their 
unemployment compensation benefits, and have been forced to ask for surplus 
foods, in order to provide for the survival of their families. 

As a comparison, of the present date and the same date of 1952 my local 
union now has 250 members, with 5 employed, as compared to 520 members 
working as carpenters in 1952. 

You will note that the membership of my local union has decreased by 120 
members over a period of 2 years, the reason for this being that they were 
forced to move into other districts to seek employment and provide for their 
livelihood. 

Since I am very closely associated with other labor representatives, I can 
assure you that the ‘same conditions prevail in other organizations, as I have 
just outlined with respect to the carpenters. 

I am of the opinion that this area could only be classified as being in a 
disastrous condition, and feel that a continuation of the existing unemployment 
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situation can only lead to a lower standard of living for the people of this 
community. 


I am well aware and appreciative of your past attitude toward the people 
you represent, and extend to you an invitation to feel free to call on me and 
my organization for any assistance we might be able to lend you. 


Senator Doverias. Next the statement of Hon. B. N. Beane. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. B. N. Beane, Mayor, Meraoporis, IL. 


The city of Metropolis is located at the southern tip of Illinois on the banks 
of the Ohio River. State Route 45 passes through the city and it is served 
by the Illinois Central and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad companies. 
Metropolis has a population of 7,800. There are outlying areas adjacent to the 
city with a population of 1,500 which are to be annexed to the city, bringing 
this population to over 10,000. 

About 65 percent of the Metropolis area is served by sanitary sewers at the 
present time. The sewers were constructed originally to discharge without 
treatment of the sewage into the Ohio River. In that last few years, an order 
was issued by the State santiary water board forbidding additional taps on 
the sewer system, and ordering that no additional sewers be constructed in 
the city of Metropolis until an adequate treatment plant was provided to 
reduce B. O. D. content of the effluent being discharged into the Ohio River. 

In 1951, the city of Metropolis obtained a loan from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in the amount of $26,440 to prepare plans and specifications 
for a sewage treatment plant and sewage extensions. The city employed the 
Hurst-Rosche Engineers of Hillsboro, Ill, to make the survey and report to 
the city the cost of the project. After several months, they made a complete 
report showing that the project would cost over $900,000. 

Eevery department of the city of Metropolis is bonded to the limit and there 
is no way for the city to finance this much-needed project. The proposition 
was put to a vote of the people and was voted down about 6 to 1. 

What the city of Metropolis needs is a Federal grant so that we can meet 
the demands of the State sanitary water board. 

It is entirely problematical whether additional new industry and homes might 
have been constructed in Metropolis had the water and sewage facilities been 
improved and extended and if the safeguard to health of sewage collection 
and disposal had been available several years ago. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that only the cities that offer a favorable labor situation and the 
protection of health and property, as well as all of the other municipal services, 
are selected as sites for factories and a place suitable for the families of the 
workers. 

Any consideration your honorable committee can give Metropolis on this 
much-needed project wil) be greatly appreciated. 


Senator Douc.as. Next the statement of J. G. Koopman. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT oF J. G. KoopMaAn 


In reply to your question as to the availability of power in Southern Illinois, 
and particularly Massac County, I have contacted the Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., and they have assured us that there is no power shortage in southern 
Illinois, that there has not been any power shortage, and there will not be any 
power shortage. 

In supplementing their statement, they have furnished us with copies of 
their advertisement recently placed in a number of southern Illinois newspapers. 
You will note that at the present their Grand Tower power station capacity is 
greater than southern Illinois load, and they are at this time in the process 
ef doubling the capacity of this station. 

In addition, they have large transmission lines connecting southern Illinois 
with other power stations, and are able to bring in approximately three times 
the greatest amount of electricity ever used in southern Illinois. It is of special 
interest that this large amount of available electrical power is furnished by 
private enterprise, which in itself has been and is the basic foundation for the 
leadership and greatness of o ir country. 
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Central Illinois Public Service Co. informs us that in 1955 their taxes per 
kilowatt hour sold averaged 4.96 mills, whereas the taxes for TVA were less 
than %o mill. It is also of interest that TVA in their advertisements are offering 
industrial power at 6.03 mills per kilowatt-hour. This speaks for itself in that 
taxpayers outside the TVA area are subsidizing TVA power, and that TVA 
by unfair competition is contributing to unemployment in other industrial certers 
of our great country. This statement is substantiated by the attached cut of 
their advertisement as run in the New York Times on January 22, 1956, a copy 
of which is attached. 


Senator Dovetas. That completes the list of witnesses. Again 
may I remind you that the high school seniors have prepared cake and 
soft drinks for us, and that we might have a few minutes of social 
hour together and help these young people get to Washington on their 
spring trip as well. 

I want to thank the witnesses, not only for coming, but for the care 
which they have shown in the preparation of their statements, and 
I want to thank the people of this community and of other communi- 
ties who have shown their interest by attending. 

It is going to be a long hard battle to get this bill passed, because 
seople generally feel these needs and urges only after they themselves 
alae been affected. Most of the regions in the country, outside of 
the farming areas, are prosperous; therefore, they do not have the 
sufficient power of sympathetic imagination to realize what large 
numbers of people in many areas of the country are experiencing and 
are suffering. 

I can ledge myself, however, to do everything that is possible to 
get people acquainted with the issue, and I invite the cooperation of all 
men and women of good will. 

Thank you very much. 


(Whereupon the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1956 


Unrrep States Senate, 
SupcomMirree ON Lapor OF THE 
Commitree on Lapor anp Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
P-62, United States Capitol, Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas, Smith of New Jersey, Purtell, and 
Goldwater. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; John S. Forsythe, general counsel; Michael 
J. Bernstein, professional staff member. 

Senator Doveias. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning the subcommittee resumes hearings on Senate bill 
2663, the depressed areas legislation, which it has been considering 
since last January 4. During the month of January the subcommittee 
had testimony on economic conditions in a number of States, ranging 
from Maine to southern Illinois, as well as from Members of the Sen- 
ate and House in whose States and districts chronically depressed 
areas exist. 

After these earlier hearings, the subcommittee then held a number 
of out-of-town hearings to receive testimony directly from State and 
local officials, business and labor organizations, and citizens from many 
walks of life. During February the subcommittee held field hearings 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and southern Illinois. 

It had been the intention to hold a number of other field hearings 
before resuming hearings here in Washington, but because of the 
lengthy debate on farm legislation in the Senate which has kept us 
in attendance here for the last few weeks, and for other pressing 
reasons, this has not been possible. 

Instead, we have asked that spokesmen from those areas which we 
were unable to visit during our field hearings and who wish to testify 
on the bill, or report on a situation in their Ic valities, to appear at this 
present series of hearings if they so desire. 

Later this week and early next week, a number of such witnesses 
will testify. In the meanwhile, the subcommittee will receive testi- 
mony from departments of the Federal Government and important 
national business and labor organizations. 

As our first witness this morning, we are happy to welcome the Hon- 
orable Arthur Larson, Under Secretary of Labor. We are very glad 
to have you with us, Mr, Larson. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ARTHUR LARSON, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR OF THE UNITED STATES; ACCOMPANIED BY 
CHARLES STEWART,, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY; LOUIS 
LEVINE; AND EUGENE D. VINOGRADOFF, BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Larson. I am Arthur Larson, Under Secretary of Labor. I 
have with me Mr. Charles Stewart, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
sac Levine and Mr. Vinogradoff, of the Bureau of Employment 
security. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity to comment on Senate 
bill 2663. Its aim is “to establish an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of excessive unemployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas.” I am happy to say that this is not a partisan 
——— 

=m President, in his State of the Union message of January 5, 1956, 
said : 


We must help deal with the pockets of chronic unemployment that here and 
there mar the Nation’s general industrial prosperity. 

I feel very strongly that the Federal Government should undertake 
vigorous and direct measures to improve the economic situation in 
those localities where unemployment has been chronic and where 
there is now a substantial labor surplus. 

Today, with industrial activity and industrial employment at all- 
time-high levels, and with unemployment for the Nation as a whole 
at around 4 percent of the labor force, we nonetheless have pockets 
of unemployment where the rate of unemployment is more than double 
that for the Nation as a whole. 

As industrial activity expanded throughout 1955, more jobs were 
provided and unemployment declined both nationally and in these 
problem areas. Nevertheless, we must recognize that national pros- 
perity did not and will not assure local prosperity in every area of 


the country, and often that local effort cannot suffice to remedy the 
roblem. 


In the latter part of 1955, notwithstanding the general prosperity, 
the Labor Department identified 19 major centers—that is out of 149 
major centers—and 64 smaller centers as areas of substantial unem- 

loyment. While they represented only 5 percent of the country’s 
abor force, they accounted for 13 percent of the Nation’s unemployed 
workers. 


These figures, I should vig do not indicate the precise scope of the 


chronic areas because they do not cover certain quite small areas, 
and because not all surplus labor areas are necessarily chronic areas. 

Senator Dovenas. Some cities such as Atlantic City, for example, 
have high unemployment in the winter, and relatively full employ- 
ment in the summer. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, that is correct. 

Severe unemployment is not confined, as is sometimes popularly 
assumed, to a few regions or a few States, such as New England or 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, or Tli- 
nois. These 19 major a 64 smaller areas which had surplus labor 
at the end of 1955 are located in 26 States and in Puerto Rico. 
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The Department of Labor’s studies of the causes of localized unem- 
ployment emphasize a number of persistent tendencies. Unemploy- 
ment may develop in an area where the dominant industry has been 
losing its competitive market position because of new products, as 
for example, the anthracite coal industry's loss of much of the home- 
heating market to gas and oil. Another important cause is exhaustion 
or depletion of basic natural] resources. 

Technological changes may also give rise to persistent localized 
unemployment situations. In still other types of areas where activi- 
ties are highly seasonal, there may be insufficient year-round employ- 
ment opportunity, as for example, in the Great Lakes shipping ports 
of Duluth and Superior, or as you have just mentioned, Mr. Chairman, 
the Atlantic City situation. 

I want to distinguish also between long-range tendencies, such as 
these, and the short-run problems which may arise from temporary 
reduction in the demand for the products of an area. It seems to 
me that the Federal Government should concentrate on aiding locali- 
ties where the situation is of long duration. 

We are all agreed that each local situation must be examined in- 
dividually and an individual solution sought for its peculiar problem. 
Therefore, I am in agreement with the general objectives of the bill 
which is before you. 

Our problem is how these objectives can best be achieved. 

My comments are directed today, therefore, to specific methods and 
policies for accomplishing these objectives. In appraising these poli- 
cies, I have for my guidance four principles stated by President Eisen- 
hower in his 1956 Economic Report : 

First, Federal assistance should aim at helping communities to help them- 
selves. Major responsibility in planning and financing the economic redevelop- 
ment of their communities must remain with local citizens. Second, the program 
should aim at lasting improvement of job opportunities by the establishment 
or expansion of productive industries * * *. Third, Federal assistance should 
be contingent on the active participation of governmental authorities who are 
close to the troubled community; that is, the State or local government or a 
community-sponsored development or credit corporation must provide part of any 


financial assistance required for specific projects. Fourth, Federal aid must not 
be extended to a community if the proposed project will create unemployment 


in some other area. 

I should now like to review the sections of the bill sponsored by 
the chairman of this subcommittee, Senator Douglas, and comment 
upon most of its specific provisions. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM (SECS. 4 AND 5) 


If Government action is to be successful, the various parts of the 
program need to be coordinated and responsibility centered in some 
one agency. Organizationally, S. 2663 proposes to accomplish this 
by creating a new independent agency within the executive branch, 
the Depressed Areas Administration, under the direction and con- 
trol of an Administrator appointed by the President. In carrying 
out his duties under the act, the Administrator shall consult with an 
advisory committee, the membership of which is specified in the act. 

This organizational arrangement is, I suggest, open to objection. 
The creation of an independent agency runs counter to what I believe 
is a sound and growing view that it is desirable, wherever possible, to 
avoid a proliferation of independent executive agencies. 
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In this respect I think S. 2892, the bill introduced by Senator Smith, 
of New Jersey, is to be preferred. It creates an Area Assistance Ad- 
ministrator in the Department of Commerce, which already has con- 
siderable responsibilities in this field. 

From the point of view of good governmental organization, I think 
it would be wiser to designate the heads of departments to be repre- 
sented together with independent agencies, as S. 2892 does, rather 
than specific bureaus and subordinate officers, as S. 2663 does, 


DEFINITION OF AREA ELIGIBILITY (SEC. 6) 


The basis for determining the communities to be eligible for assist- 
ance in a program such as this is naturally difficult. To qualify for 
aid—— 

Senator Dovetas. That is under 2663? 

Mr. Larson, Under 2663. 

The test is that a 6-percent unemployment rate is required for at 
least 3 years; the alternative qualifying definition is 9 percent unem- 
ployment for at least 18 months. 

In general, I favor the criteria in S. 2892, because they are somewhat 
more flexible—a rate of 8 percent for only the major portion of each 
of the preceding 2 years—and appear to permit a slightly larger 
number of areas to be certified. 

Senator Doveias. Would that be 13 months out of the preceding 24? 

Mr. Larson. It would be more than half of each of the 2 pre- 
ceding years. 

Senator Dovetas. Each of the 2 years? 


Mr. Larson. Yes. The reason I think that would probably be more 


flexible is this: If you have, as in 2663, an unqualified period such as 
18 months or 3 years, it could happen for just say 2 months out of the 
18 months or the 3 years, the community might rise above that level, 
and I take it that that would probably disqualify that community 
completely, even though for the great bulk of the period it had severe 
unemployment. I think that is the general idea. 

Senator Doveras. There seems to be substance to that point. On 
the other hand, your standard would make a community eligible if it 
was merely suffering from seasonal unemployment, rather than from 
structural unemployment. 

Mr. Larson. I should add that in the test in S. 2892, the figure of 
unemployment is specified to be a seasonally adjusted figure of unem- 
ployment. I think that would take care of that point. 

Senator Doveras. A seasonally adjusted figure? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. I would like to ask the experts later whether 
the statistical basis for measuring unemployment in the localities is 
sufficiently broad and deep to justify seasonal adjustments. I had al- 
ways thought there was a good deal of wisdom in the old maxim that 
it is unwise to try to carve rotten wood. Applying seasonal adjust- 
ments to small places, such as many of these mine areas, seems to be 
dubious, but let’s pass on. 

Mr. Larson, I wonder if you would have your staff submit for the 
record the areas which would be eligible under the standards of 2663 
and under 2892. 
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Mr, Larson. Yes. I thing we could submit a list, with this quali- 
fication, which I am sure would have to be made, that under the tests 
of either of the two bills, we wouldn't want to guarantee in advance 
or raise the expectations of communities in advance because the tests 
are in both cases not absolute. 

Senator Dovetas. Whether they would be eligible as of now, not 
whether they would be eligible in the future. You could put in the 
proper qualifying language. But I would like to see the degree of 
coverage if this act would go into effect immediately. 

Mr. Larson. We will undertake to do that with this preliminary res- 
ervation. I might also point out that the test of S. 2892 appears to 
permit a slightly larger number of areas to be certified. S. 2892 also 
provides for technical assistance to all areas, including rural areas, 
in their efforts to develop manufacturing, processing, and service ac- 
tivities, whether or not they qualify for special loans or grants. 

Unfortunately, we cannot say with precision how many areas— 

articularly small areas—would qualify under this bill (S. 2663). 

cal data are not available for many small towns for a sufficient 
length of time to enable me to say what areas would qualify. The 
Department’s staff has been retabulating and examining the available 
reports, but we will need new data for many areas, some of which we 
have not classified at all. 

Senator Doveias. Has your previous discussion been confined to 
so-called major areas? 

Mr. Larson. Not entirely. What we have is a regular bimonthly 
classification of the major areas, that is, 149 areas, and then on re- 
quest we classify smaller areas down to a population for the area of 
about 15,000. 

We have undertaken these special classifications for a number of 
smaller areas, and that is the source of this statement that 64 such 
areas—— 

Senator Doveras. Would you be able to include the smaller areas in 
the analysis which I have just asked for, as well as the major ones? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, we can include those that we have actually class- 
ified except, of course, we would not be able to go back for a 3-year 
span for these communities. 

Senator Doveias. How far could you go back? 

Mr. Larson. In these instances, we have made just a current survey. 

Senator Doveras. You have been making current surveys for a 
period of time, so this is not something new. I have been urging this 
since last year. As I remember it, you had some surveys prior to this. 

Mr. Larson. We do not have systematic and continuous surveys for 
these areas, but just current surveys at particular times when they 
were called for. 

So we will do the best we can to give some idea of what the coverage 
would be. If these bills were to apply systematically and broadly, 
I think there would have to be new data for many areas, some of 
which have never been classified. 

(See letter from Arthur Larson, Undersecretary of Labor, to Hon. 
Paul H. Douglas, April 4, 1956, in the Appendix.) 

In thé 149 major labor-market areas, it is clear that the principal 
coal and textile centers where unemployment is of long standing 
would meet these criteria and be eligible for assistance. There are 
6 or 7 of such centers, Terre Haute, Lawrence, Lowell, Johnstown, 
Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre. 
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For the smaller labor market areas, ranging down to those with a 
labor force of 15,000, presently available data are far more complete. 

They indicate, however, that upward of 25 centers would be eligible 
from among those for which the Department now prepares a labor 
classification. There are many towns which we have had no occasion 
to examine closely or to classify. For still smaller areas, there is at 
present no statistical reporting system at all. 

Thus, the present geographical coverage of this bill cannot be de- 
fined with any exactness until more facts are available. I am sure 
that some objective test is required so that Federal efforts can be con- 
centrated on the most acute situations, but with enough flexibility to 
avoid barring new areas that are in need of aid. 

Senator Doveras. I think that is a constructive suggestion. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES AND STATE PARTICIPATION (SEC. 7) 


Mr. Larson. There is another provision of this bill about which I 
have serious question. It is the proposal in section 7 which provides 
that the Administrator “shall appoint a local industrial development 
committee” in each area. 

I am strongly in favor of active local committees. The only way 
by which this program can be made really effective is through local 
initiative, because development must be tailored to local situations. 

However, I do not like the idea of the Federal Government coming 
in from the outside and appointing a local committee. I think it 
would be resented—and rightly so. Industrial development commit- 
tees, official and unofficial, already exist in practically all areas where 
there is a condition of chronic unemployment. 


It seems to me that the only sound approach is for a Federal agency 
to review proposals for loans or grants from groups veo by 


State or local government agencies. In this respect, I 
S. 2892, which follows this procedure, is preferable. 

Senator Dovatas. I am interested that you make the qualification 
that you think that the proposal should first be approved by groups 
approved by State or local government agencies. In other words, you 
do not want to have the Federal Government deal with so-called 
unofficial committes. That has been the problem, that you have 
unofficial committees which are not fully representative of commu- 
nities, whose motives are good, but whose constituency is limited. 

You say that it should be an agency approved? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. 

Senator Doveras. Would you add the provision “broadly represent- 
ative of various elements in the community”? 

Mr. Larson. Yes. I think that is the idea. 

Along the same line, S. 2663 makes no provision for clearance 
through the States of proposals for construction of industrial or 
commercial facilities, but apparently would receive such applications 
directly through its appointed local committees. A number of States 
already have industrial redevelopment programs, and, in deed, have 
appropriated substantial State funds for this purpose. The State of 
Pennsylvania is an example. 

In these circumstances, there is much to be gained from coordination 
with and participation by the appropriate State agency. Asa matter 
of fact, I believe that local responsibility and initiative is highly desir- 


lieve that 
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able, and that the processing of local applications for loans through 
State authorities, as specified in S. 2892, section 107 (b) (2), will con- 
tribute materially to the effectiveness of the program. 


INDUSTRIAL LOANS (SEC. 8) 


Section 8 of the bill sets up a fund of not more than $100 million 
for loans to assist in financing the construction of industrial plants 
or other industrial or commercial facilities in areas which the bill 
is intended to help. The bill provides that not more than two-thirds 
of the cost of a particular project shall consist of funds loaned under 
this section. 

I think that two-thirds is too large a proportion for the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in projects undertaken in this pro- 
gram. I note also that the bill does not make any requirement for 

articipation of State or local governments in projects for which 
oans are made. 

I think the broader approach of S. 2892 is preferable in its treat- 
ment of loans for industrial facilities because it provides for loans 
for rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or enlargement of exist- 
ing buildings of industrial plants and the development of land for 
ineuatrial or commercial use. S. 2663 refers only to construction of 
new plants and facilities. 

Furthermore, the bill does not provide specifically for coordinatin 
this program with urban renewal programs within the areas affected. 
as I think is desirable, nor does it provide for adapting urban renewal 
legislation for this pu , 

Senator Dove.as. W hs do you think that? 

Mr. Larson. For this reason, that there is already, of course, in 
existence tremendous resources in the form of the urban renewal pro- 

am. 

Renae Dovetas. That is primarily for housing—— 

Mr. Larson. That is primarily residential. 

Senator Dove.as. I don’t think there is any provision in it for 
industrial properties, so far as Federal aid is concerned. 

Mr. Larson. There is a very small amount available, something like 
21% percent, I think. 

Senator Dove tas. It is almost microscopic. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. But there is a proposal in S. 2892 to make it 

rmissible to use the resources of the urban development program for 
industrial and commercial districts. 

Senator Dove.as. I think the Banking and Currency Committee 
would have serious doubts about our passing on the subject of urban 
renewal in this committee. Housing is under the jurisdiction of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. Larson. That is one of the important features of S. 2892, in 
that it does bring to bear upon this problem a tremendous potential 
resource, recognizing I suppose in many cases it is very hard to draw 
a line between what is residential and what is industrial, what is com- 
mercial and so on, and that frequently the problem in a given commu- 
nity is to renovate an entire area—the streets, the sewers, the lighting, 
and all the rest. 

So we believe that there is considerable promise in the idea of co- 
ordinating the urban renewal program with the present project. 
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Senator Doveras. It is also true that the urban renewal program 
is primarily designed for, probably, cities over 250,000 population. 
As I look roughly at this list that you have here, none of them, I think, 
are in that category. Most of them are in the category of over 50,000. 
A few are over 100,000. But I think Providence is the only 1 which 
would be over 250,000. 

So in the main, the long-continued unemployment applies to cities 
of the third or fourth class and smaller areas. This would be inferred 
from the fact that the textile and coal industries have been the ones 
hit most severely. 

Mr. Larson. Tins not an expert on this act, but T believe that by 
amendment, its resources are available to smaller communities. 

Senator Dovueias. Oh, yes; available, certainly. But not needed as 
much, That is the point. 

Mr. Larson. Under S. 2663 there is no requirement for a minimum 
investment by State or local government or a local community organ- 
ization. Furthermore, the local committees on whose requests the 
Administrator will pass in deciding whether to advance a loan are ap- 
pointed by the Administrator. 

S. 2892 seems to me superior in insuring broadly based local par- 
ticipation and interest by requiring that not less than 15 percent of 
the total cost of the project must be put up by State or local govern- 
ment instrumentalities or by a local community organization. 

It should be noted also, in comparing the two proposals, that while 
S. 2892 in section 107 limits the loan fund to $50 million for private 
industrial loans, it may make possible projects in greater money 
amounts than S. 2663. This cain in part from the fact that Federal 

articipation is limited to 25 percent of the project cost, which I be- 
lieve is more desirable than the maximum of two-thirds permissible 
under this bill. Thus if loan funds were fully utilized, the ag, te 
value of the projects undertaken could be $200 million under 5, 2892 
and $150 million under this bill. 

S. 2892 provides a further source of funds by broadening the 1955 
amendment to the Housing Act of 1949 to permit for the first time the 
use of urban renewal funds for industrial and commercial areas with- 
out relationship to residential renewal projects. 


ASSISTANT TO PUBLIC FACILITIES (SEC. 9) 


The Administrator would be authorized by this section of S. 2663 
to make grants or loans for projects proposed by States, political sub- 
divisions, and private or public organizations for the construction of 
public facilities. 

In addition, the Administrator could initiate and proceed with 
such projects even though they were not proposed by State or local 
agencies or organizations, 

I agree that expansion or reconstruction of many types of public 
facilities may be necessary as an integral part of a program of expan- 
sion of industrial and commercial facilities. I find it difficult, how- 
ever, to visualize the types of projects which it would be advisable 
for the Administrator to initiate without active sponsorship by some 
State or local agency or group. 

I do not believe the proposed provision for grants for public works 
is desirable or necessary, as part of a program of this kind, particularly 
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if projects have no direct relation to an industrial development pro- 
gram. The emphasis in a program of this kind ought to be upon 
creating community and private facilities for long-term expansion of 
job opportunities. 

Other public works, solely for the purpose of creating local con- 
struction jobs, should be unnecessary if the present program, through 
its financial assistance, is successful in expanding local industrial 
facilities, because that would involve construction in itself. 

In many cases, the local unemployment problem would not be appre- 
ciably relieved, where the unemployed do not include many construc- 
tion workers. It should be noted, also, that some Federal assistance 
is now available to communities for public facilities. 

Senator Dove tas. How much ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Under the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, I think 
there is $100 million available. By broadening the urban renewal 
provisions of that act, and by including the provision which appears 
in S$, 2892 giving priority to applications for areas of persistent unem- 
ployment in these public facilities loaned, I think the job of previding 
public facilities could now be done in a more orderly way. 


PROCUREMENT (SEC, 11) 


Section 11 would require that the Federal Government procure its 
supplies “to the maximum practicable extent” from bidders in de- 
pressed areas, or from those who undertake to provide additional 
employment in such areas if they are awarded the contract. 

Senator Doveias. Would you oppose the provision that industries 
located in depressed areas should be given the privilege of a second 
bid—a chance to meet the low bids of other groups? This is frequently 
done by manipulation on the part of the procurement officials in the 
Defense Department who, by one means or another, will throw out 
bids by nonfavored contractors and ask for new bids, giving the 
favorites a chance to meet the low bid. 

We all know this is the practice. Some of it is done under this 
administration, and it was done under the previous administration. 

I do not think it is legitimate, ordinarily, but would you say that 
the privilege of the second bid should be extended to firms coming 
from depressed areas? 

Mr. Larson. No. That system wastried foratime. I think it was 
abandoned about 1953 as a result of severe protests from disappointed 
bidders who had thought that they had gotten the bid, and suddenly 
they were cut out of it by this process. 

I think on the strength of that experience, I would not recommend 
that it be tried again. 

Senator Doveras. Not even for depressed areas? That is, restricted 
to depressed areas? Not a blanket endorsement of the second bid 
procedure, but simply to apply to the firms from the depressed areas— 
and strictly enforce it. 

Of course they whip the devil around the stump now, either by 
rejecting all bids or by changing the specifications. 

Mr. Larson. I think the experience prior to 1953 would probably 
discourage one from trying that sort of thing, even for depressed 
areas. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. Is it not true that manpower policy No. 4 was 
applied only to depressed areas or so-called dep areas? It was 
following the same procedures that you have—— 

Mr. Larson. It was the same general idea. 

Senator Gotpwarer. The only difference between the depresssed 
areas—it didn’t particularly help the area it started out to help. 

Senator Dovaeias. There is a provision in 2663—I don’t know 
whether it is in 2892—that you should not build up one depressed area 
at the expense of another. 

Mr. Larson. Yes; I think both bills make that clear, and of course 
that is an extremely important and salutary provision. 

Senator Gotpwarter. That would be very hard to follow, though, if 
you went back to the practice of giving a second go at the bids and 
confining it to depressed areas. 

Mr. Larson. An effort in this direction is already in operation 
under defense manpower policy No. 4. Under this policy, some ad- 
vantage is offered to bidders in depressed areas by allowing procure- 
ment officers to set aside a portion of a procurement order specifically 
for bidders in such areas, provided that, as original bidders, they 
meet the low price established in competitive bidding on that order 
of supplies. I do not believe that there should be any further in- 
trusion of the depressed-area problem into the complex program of 
Government purchasing. 


INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (SEC. 12) 


I favor the provisiomof technical assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment to areas of chronic unemployment. Both S. 2663 and S. 2892 
provide for technical assistance. S. 2663, however, does not provide 
for a specific earmarked fund for grants for technical assistance, so 
that local people can themselves participate in gathering facts, making 
studies, analyzing potential resources, and drawing up plans for 
growth in labor surplus areas. 

In S. 2892, earmarked funds of $1,500,000 annually are authorized 
in addition to the ‘eae we for grants for planning which section 105 
authorizes by further amending the Housing Act. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING (SEC. 15) 


S. 2663 properly recognizes the need for providing suitable train- 
ing for unemployed individuals residing in the areas in need of assist- 
ance who are in need of retraining, reemployment, vocational educa- 
tion, or vocational rehabilitation. 

In many such areas the lack of balance between new labor demands 
and old labor skills is a serious impediment to the reemployment of 
the unemployed. Even if new employment opportunities ari 
as is intended under this proposed program, there can remain a co 
core of unemployed individuals because of lack of requisite skills. 

However, with respect to the specific provision of section 15 (a), I 
do not think the Secretary of Labor should directly provide training 
facilities. Rather, as provided in S. 2892, the Secretary of Labor 
should be authorized to certify the need for such training to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and the required train- 
ing ought to be made available, with Federal assistance, through exist- 
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ing agencies, with advice and assistance from the mmecensiat of 
Labor. This approach has the advantage of using and improving 
existing facilities and would avoid duplication of training p ns. 

Senator Doveras. Certify all need to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare? But do the existing statutes permit the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department to conduct classes them- 
selves, or to subsidize training in localities ¢ 

Mr. Larson. It does the latter. 

Senator Doveras. I mean under the vocation training provision. 

Mr. Larson. Yes. I don’t think it conducts classes. 

Senator Doveias. That used to be under a rather rigid apportion- 

ment system based on population rather than based upon need, as 
I remember it. That is true of the vocational education act that was 
yassed in 1914, I believe. I think the 1914 statute, which I do not 
believe has been fundamentally altered—even though superficial 
changes have been made—was designed to lay the broad basis for 
a national system of appropriations for education, but was not to be 
adapted to the specific intensities of specific communities. 

Mr. Larson. I think what is contemplated by S. 2892 is that special 
provision should be made for providing financial assistance to state 
vocational education agencies. 

Senator Dovetas. You think that authorization of a sum would be 
helpful ? 

Mr. Larson. I think that is the intention. 

Senator Dove.as, 8. 2892 in itself does not make financial authori- 
zation, does it ¢ 

Mr. Larson. It says the Secretary of HEW, through the Commis- 
sioner of Education, may provide assistance, including financial assist- 
ance, when necessary or appropriate, to the State. 

Senator Dovatas. He can provide it if there is an appropriation. 
The question is whether that is a broad enough term to qualify as an 
authorization. 

Mr. Larson. Of course there is a “catch all” authorization for an 
appropriation in the last section of the act which says that appropria- 
tions are authorized for all the provisions of the act. 

Senator Dove.as. But no sum stated ¢ 

Mr. Larson. No sum stated, that is correct. 


EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION (SEC. 16) 


Over the years there have been many proposals to extend unem- 
ployment compensation payments to particular groups or in particular 
instances. I remember proposals to extend payments for a certain 
number of weeks to all unemployed in areas of substantial labor 
surplus; there have been discussions where proposals were made to 
extend unemployment compensation to those displaced by technolog- 
ical advances or foreign trade. 

Some en have advocated extra compensation payments to work- 
ers displaced from certain industries, including both coal and textiles; 
all of us have heard of proposals to extend unemployment insurance 
=, for older persons, trainees, and other groups. 

ile the Department of Labor wholeheartedly supports training 
programs that would assist unemployed persons to find new jobs, it 
seems to me that the principles underlying our unemployment com- 
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pensation program should be kept clearly in mind. In this country 
covered workers receive unemployment compensation when they are 
unemployed and ready and willing to work. This compensation is 
paid in amounts and for durations specified by State law. Special 
taxes are gathered by the States for this specific purpose. 

In two jurisdictions, Michigan and the District of Columbia, legis- 
lative provisions exist which would permit payments to persons in 
training. This is a matter for State action, which we would like to 
see considered by the States; but the special provision in this bill is 
not necessary to enable States to take this action. 

I have not mentioned every specific provision of S. 2663, but I 
understand that a representative of the Department of Commerce will 
testify later this week, and he will deal with some of the things I have 
omitted. 

For the reasons I have indicated in commenting on the provisions 
of S. 2663, I think it is clear that S. 2892 has many advantages for 
accomplishing the same objectives. 

Let me repeat: There is a need for the Federal Government to 
provide assistance to States and localities if the economic causes for 
chronic unemployment conditions in some of our communities are to 
be eliminated. This is a problem which has been long with us, which 
local communities have striven hard to remedy, but which will persist 
until some assistance only possible through Federal aid is forthcoming. 

There is agreement, on a nonpartisan basis, that some action is 
necessary, and there is substantial agreement as to the approaches and 
methods for accomplishing the objectives. 

However, S. 2892 emphasizes certain principles which ought to un- 
derlie a Federal assistance program of this kind. These are: 

1. Emphasis on lasting improvement rather than temporary relief, 
in aid of distressed areas, but not at the expense of others. 

2. Recognition of primary responsibility in the States and local 
communities. 

3. Federal assistance only through appropriate State and local 
channels, and only as a participant with State and local organizations. 

Senator Dovatas. In view of the fact that the chairman has ques- 
tioned the witness during the course of his testimony and also due to 
the fact that Senator Smith has another pressing engagement to 
which he must go at 11 o’clock, I am going to ask coe Smith to 
lead off the questioning. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the privi- 
lege of being here. As you know, I am not a member of the subcom- 
mittee considering this bill. I am here today, and am interested 
very much in the subject, as I am the person who introduced on Janu- 
ary 9, S. 2892, which I introduced after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of Commerce, and so on, and a number 
of others. For that reason I felt I should be here and at least ask a 
few questions about the relationship between these two bills. 

Iam a little bit puzzled, I admit, that S. 2663, which was introduced 
last July 28, was referred to the Labor Committee and S. 2892 was 
referred to the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Senator Dovenas. May I say that puzzlement is shared by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Senator Suir. I have conferred with Senator Fulbright’s similar 
committee. 
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Senator Dove.as. I would suggest that the chairman consult with 
Vice President Nixon. 

Senator Smrrn. I have also conferred with Senator Capehart, 
the ranking minority member of that committee, and they both are 
planning to start hearings on S. 2892 in the near future. 

For the pu of clarity, I would like to get the benefit of your 
thinking, Mr. Secretary, on how we are going to coordinate these two 
operations—one in the Labor Committee and one in the Currency 

ommittee. I think we are entitled to try to get this straightened out. 
If we have these hearings here, and then we have hearings before the 
Banking and Currency Committee, we will have two different records. 

The thought of the administration is to coordinate those two pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Larson. I would much prefer to leave that to the Congress. 

Senator Doveias. May I make a suggestion? I would suggest to 
the Senator that he consult with Vice President Nixon, or with the 
minority leader, and get a re-referral of 2892 to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

Senator Smiru. I will say to the distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee that I have talked with Senator Fulbright and he 
thought the whole thing ought to have been referred originally to the 
Banking and Currency Committee, rather than to Labor, in the first 
place. So there is a difference of opinion on both sides of the aisle, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Smrru. I will be glad to yield to Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I believe Mr. Watkins, the Parliamentarian, is 
the gentleman who handles referral of these bills. You might be inter- 
ested to know that I have an Indian bill that is before the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

Senator Doveras. I think Mr. Watkins did refer this bill to our 
committee. But when, on the morning of January 9, I learned that 
S. 2892 was being introduced as the leet teenies bill I went to the 
Assistant Parliamentarian and asked that it be referred to our com- 
mittee. I was informed by him that the referral would be made that 
evening by the Vice President, who has the legal power to do this. 
So it was not Mr. Watkins or his assistant who made the referral. 
This came out of the horse’s mouth. 

Senator Smiru. I understand that Mr. Watkins had quite a problem 
with these bills. He definitely did advise the Vice President, as he 
always does, as to the proper referral. So I don’t think there is any 
reason to try to discover the cause. I am interested now in our proce- 
dure. We want to think in terms of the bill. Some people I have 
talked to do not think we need any legislation at all in this field—that 
it will work itself out. 

There is a statement here in this report, Labor Market and Devel- 
opments in Major Areas, by the Department of Labor, which says 
this—I quote from page 2 of January 1956: 

A year ago, at the beginning of 1955, the Bureau of Employment Security listed 
44 major areas and 100 smaller centers as having relatively substantial unen: 
ployment. The number of smaller areas on the surplus lists subsequent!) 
increased to 113 shortly after the turn of the year. An additional center was 
added, calling attention of the Department of Labor to the classification. At the 
beginning of 1956, however, only 19 major areas, the lowest number since the 


autumn of 1953, remained on the surplus list, while the number of smaller surplus 
areas have been reduced to 64. 
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T read that only because certain le have talked to me about this 
decreasing number. Do we need legislation? Do we need to do any- 
thing about it? I assume your feeling is we do need legislation along 
the lines of 2892; is that correct? 

Mr. Larson. Yes; that is correct. We are all, of course, profound! 
thankful for this improvement that we have seen, but I think there is 
enough of a hard-core problem still here, in these areas which seem 
to have labor surplus in both good times and bad, to warrant some 
special treatment. 

Senator Saarn. Just to try to get clear in the record these two dif- 
ferent pieces of legislation, the bill that Senator Douglas introduced, 
2663, is entitled “To establish an effective program to alleviate condi- 
tions of excessive unemployment in certain economically depressed 
areas”—in other words, the depressed area bill. 

On the other hand, S. 2892, which I introduced for the administra- 
tion, is entitled “To assist areas to develop and maintain a stable and 
diversified economy by a program for national technical assistance,” 
and soon. I do not know whether those titles differentiate between 
the two. 

I assume that S. 2663 was referred to the Labor Committee because 
it has in its title “excessive unemployment.” The other bill was more 
in the nature of the problems that Banking and Currency are dealing 
with. Is that the reason—we are speaking of developing and main- 
taining a stable and diversified economy ¢ 

Mr. Larson. I think it is true that while both bills aim at the prob- 
lem of excessive unemployment in local areas, there is a little more in 
S. 2892 aimed at general economic rehabilitation or expansion. That 
is, to take for one example, quite apart from its being classified as a 
labor-surplus area, any area under S. 2892, including rural areas, is 
entitled to technical assistance of various kinds provided by the Aa- 
ministrator in the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Smiru. Is there any conflict between the responsibilities 
of the Department of Labor on the one hand, and the Department of 
Commerce on the other, in approaching this problem, which is sort 
of confusing between those two? 

Mr. Larson. No; I don’t think there is any conflict at all. I think 
each has its part to play, and that the intention is that they should be 
coordinated under each of these bills. 

Senator Smirn. We probably don’t need two bills, but we do need 
robably a combination of the good features of both of these bills. 
here are good features in both of these bills. 

One bill ought to come out of the discussions of this committee— 
and the other one, too; is that the idea? 

Mr. Larson. I agree with you we do not need two bills. 

Senator Smiru. In our committee, the Labor and Welfare Com- 
mittee, we have the problem of considering the points made in both 
these proposed pieces of legislation, and if we are reporting a bill 
from our committee here, we should probably incorporate some fea- 
tures from 2892. And perhaps Banking and Currency will want to 
take a crack at it. That is frequently done. We will let them have a 
oe * a and see whether they think any improvements can be made 
in the bill. 
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I know we do that constantly between the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Committee, for example. Is that a 
possible way to deal with this? 

Mr. Larson. I would defer to your experience in matters of this 
kind, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smrrn. I am not tryi 
trying to get in the record the coal 
the legislation we want. 

Mr. Chairman, that is my primary interest in coming here, to try 
and get in my own mind the difference between the bills and the dif- 
ferent references and the specific problem when it ultimately comes 
up before our committee, in determining how to deal with this. 

As I say, Senator Fulbright said to me only yesterday he thought 
the bills originally ought to come to his committee. But there is a 
little desire usually on the part of the chairmen of committees to get 
jurisdiction over legislation. He said he hoped if we passed the bill it 
might be conn to refer it to them for consideration of the main 
point of 2892. So we are facing the request that that be done. I am 
just giving you a little preview. 

Senator Dove.as. I have anticipated this preview ever since 2892 
was referred to Banking and Currency. I will be very glad to inform 
the Senator from New Jersey on some of the inner situation which I 
do not want to make a matter of public record. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much I have a little 
engagement and have to leave, and especially since 1 see my friend 
Charlie Taft over here, and I had hoped to hear his testimony. 

So with your permission, I will excuse myself and leave the matter 
in your hands. 

enator Doueias. Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. I have no questions. I had some, but the 
witness cleared them up in answering your questions concerning the 
resubmission of bids. I have no further questions. 

Senator Dovetas. Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purrett. Unfortunately I had to attend another hearing 
on some flood-control matters, which, of course, are vital to New 
England, so I lacked the opportunity of hearing the witness. There- 
fore I don’t feel I could ask any questions. However, I shall certainly 
study his testimony carefully. 

Senator Dovenas. I would like to take up a matter of that Senator 
Smith touched upon, namely, as to whether there is still need for 
some measure of this kind, in view of the pickup which has occurred 
since the recession of 1954. 

I hold in my hand a list which has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Department of Labor, which was trans- 
mitted to me by a letter from the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower, which lists the duration of labor surplus in 19 major 
labor-market areas which in January 1956 had a substantial surplus. 
Altoona, Pa., was first classified in the surplus category in July 1951. 
There have been 28 studies since then, and in all 28 studies they had 
a substantial labor surplus. 

In January that area was classified in group B, which is unemploy- 
ment between 6 and 9 percent. 

Lawrence, Mass., was first classified in the surplus category in 
July 1951, and has been put in the surplus category 28 out of 28 
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times, and it is in group F, where the unemployment is 12 percent 
or more. 

Lowell, Mass., 28 out of 28 times since July 1941. Providence, 
R. L., 28 out of 28 times. Scranton, Pa., 28 out of 28 times. Terre 
Haute, Ind., 28 out of 28 times. Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton, 28 
out of 28 times. I may say Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton and Scranton 
in the hard-coal regions are in category F, with more than 12 percent 
unemployment. 

Asheville, N. C., which normally we think of as a summer resort 
with high employment in the summer, has nevertheless had over 6 
aye unemployment in January, but it has been in the surplus- 
abor category 27 out of 28 times. 

Atlantic City, N. J., 26, in category E, 9 to 12 percent, 26 out of 
28 times, indicating that there is more than seasonal trouble in At- 
lantie City. 

I think this is very valuable material for both Asheville and At- 
lantic City, because normally it corrects the common opinion. I have 
known that Asheville had chronic unemployment, but I hadn’t realized 
that Atlantic City had chronic unemployment. 

Durham, N. C., 23 out of 28 times. 

Puerto Rica, Mayaguez, 23 out of 28 times, category F, over 12 
percent. Two other Puerto Rican cities, 23 out of 28 times. 

Tacoma, Wash, 22 out of 28 times. 

Johnstown, Pa., 17 out of 28 times. 

Charleston, W. Va., 12 out of 28 times. 

Duluth, Minn., Superior, 12 out of 28. Erie, 11 out of 28 times. 

If a similar historical breakdown had been made for the smaller 
centers, I am sure that many of these smaller centers, perhaps a very 


large number of them, would have had almost continuous unemploy- 
ment, over 6 percent, and in many cases over 9 percent. 
For instance, in my own State, in southern Illinois, I think the 
unemployment has ar ranged over a most conservative estimate, 
1 


over 15 percent—most of the time 25 percent in that area. So I was 
very pleased to have your testimony. 

I would like to have this table printed in the appendix of the hear- 
ings. I don’t want to clutter up your testimony, but I would like to 
have it printed in the appendix. 

(The table appears in the appendix, p. 1147.) 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Larson, I think in the main your testimony 
was very constructive, and I want tothank you forit. 1 want to assure 
you that so far as I am concerned, I have no pride of authorship, and 
Tam very anxious to get as good a bill as we can, and to get the support 
and cooperation of all groups, regardless of party. 

I think in the main your testimony was extremely good, and I am 
sure the motive back of it is perfect. I want to thank you for your 
very constructive attitude. 

There are some questions that I should like to raise. The most 
important one is the fact that you cut down the proportion of the 
total cost which can be advanced from the Federal exabanants from 
6624 percent provided in my bill, to 25 percent. 

Let me say we have taken testimony on this question from a great 
number of local witnesses. Their criticism is that 6624 percent 1s too 
low, rather than that it is too high. They say that if you reduce the 
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Federal percentage to 25 percent, you will not be able to get sufficient 
funds from the localities, the States, or the industry. 

Industry in order to come into a place demands a factory, and it is 
willing to provide working capital, and sometimes certain machin- 
ery—not all of it—but they do demand that the plant be provided for 
them. 

So that throws you back to get the remaining amount from the 
States and the localities. This aid would be confined to localities 
with high, continuing unemployment which have large assistance rolls, 
whose tax base is shrinking, which have the problem of maintaining 
their schools. 

So it is very hard for them to make a contribution, and the business 
of local business groups who take up money by subscription, is shrink- 
ing, too. So the financial resources of such a community are dis- 
tinctly limited. 

I have a very real question as to whether, if you reduce the Federal 
participation to 25 percent, it would be of any real assistance at all. 

You say $200 million of work. I notice you have surrounded that 
with a qualification, provided the loans would be made or the grants 
made. This is my own judgment and it is subject to correction in 
the light of experience and reason, but my own judgment is that if we 
reduce the percentage to 25, you get almost no localities and industries 
that are willing to accept it under those terms. 

In fact, we have had testimony from a great many people that the 
percentage should be raised to 75 percent, including some of the 
sponsors of the bills. 

Mr. Larson. Of course there is no final scientific method by which 
you can get the exact percentage that this should be. What one 
wants, of course, is to get a degree of Federal participation that will 
really insure the stimulation of this local redevelopment. 

Senator Dovetas. Then you would say that if we found that 25 
percent does not, you would approve a higher percentage? 

Mr. Larson. It is our best judgment that 25 would do it, coupled 
with the 15 percent, of course, which is added by the State. 

Senator Doveias. But now we get into this problem of the States. 
The State legislatures are in the main dominated by nonindustrial sec- 
tions. The nonindustrial sections are overrepresented, and the in- 
dustrial sections are underrepresented. While this discrimina- 
tion is greatest against the big metropolitan centers, it is also true in 
the case of cities of the second and third class as well. 

I think it is extremely questionable whether you would get very real 
State participation, and certainly in view of the constitutional proces- 
ses within a State, and the infrequent meeting of the State legisla- 
tures—biennial meetings—I think it dubious whether you would get 
large appropriations. 

Here and there where you have very energetic governors, such as 
Governor Leader, of Pennsylvania, you may get a grant. But I think 
that most of the State appropriations have been for so-called bureaus 
of development which are primarily hot-air organizations. 

T question how much cash on the barrelhead you would get from the 
States. S, 2892 requires a 15 percent 

Mr. Larson. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Doveras. I think that would be almost fatal. 
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Mr. Larson. Of course there are some pretty well-developed State 
redevelopment organizations. 

Senator Dove.as. But they have appropriations of $50,000, $100,- 
000, and soon. They issue very handsome brochures describing why 
you should come to the States—the beauties of the climate, the high 
quality of the people, and so forth and so on. But aside from sales- 
manship, there isn’t much substance that they can offer. 

Mr. Larsox. Some of these local communities can build up quite 
an impressive fund, sometimes. You take Scranton—as I am sure you 
have learned—they have got something like $2 million. 

Senator Doveias, But the testimony from Scranton was that they 
wanted 75 percent or more. They said they had used up their reserves. 
There was a community which really had made a very definite effort 
to improve themselves—to put up money. But they said that were 
about at the end of their rope, and they needed 75 percent or more. 

In fact, I have been criticized all over the country for being too con- 
servative with the 6624 percent. 

Senator Purrert. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that Mayor Buck- 
ley, of Lawrence, in his testimony in Boston—and that city certainly 
has been hard hit—indicated he showed little enthusiasm for any large 
Government credit because he felt the larger the credit be, it mig it 
attract undesirable types of industries that in a pinch would find it 
difficult to survive, and that Lawrence might well be faced again with 
the situation it is trying to overcome right now? 

Might I also say that I must disagree with the chairman in the state- 
ment about these development commissions consisting mostly of hot 
air. That may be the chairman’s experience, but I can assure you that 
there are States that have shown not only a great enthusiasm but a 
great result. The little State of Connecticut has been doing that in 
their own development commission. 

So while it may apply to some States, I think perhaps the chairman 
has been a little unfair, and perhaps a great deal unfair in describing 
all of these development commissions with those terms. 

Senator Doveras. Let the record be corrected to read “the vast 
oe of these have a considerable amount of hot air.” 

Senator Purretz. I am not even willing that the record show that. 
I think the opinion of the chairman may be expressed in the record. 

Senator Doveias. This comment will follow my name, so it will 
not be understood as including the opinion of my good friend from 
Connecticut. 

Senator Purrety. I might state I don’t know whether it appears 
in record, but I would like to have it appear in the record. That 
is all. 

Senator Doveras. Does the Senator from Connecticut have any 
further questions? 

I think you have made a constructive suggestion which has been 
touched on by other witnesses, namely, that these loans should be for 
the rehabilitation of oxiene Sten, not for the construction of new 
sites. That would have to be guided pretty carefully, but I think 
that is important. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I think that is very important, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. Have you given any thought as to whether the 
purpose of the loan should include machinery and equipment, or 
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whether it should be limited to the construction of new plants and 
rehabilitation ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Under S. 2892, the funds would not be available for 
machinery and equipment. 

Senator Doveras. I understand. And neither would they under 
2663, as presently drawn. But there has been some testimony that 
it should include machinery and equipment. — 

Mr. Larson. I suppose there are many reasons for this limitation. 
One I think is that if the funds were available to construct a plant 
and provide equipment, machinery, and oe everything that 
is necessary, it might possibly bring the kind of fly-by-night estab- 
lishments that the Senator was referring to. 

It may also partly have something to do with the fact that we do 
want. to dea] in sound loans and investments and it may be that from 
that point of view it isn’t wise to extend your commitment to various 
kinds of machinery that might be obsolete. 

Senator Doveras. I wonder if I might ask a question or two about 
this provision of public facilities which is included in 2663, but which 
is omitted in 2892. This is in connection with experience in my own 
State in the coal-mining towns and other communities which are sub- 
ject to very severe unemployment. 

These communities, as they go out to look for industry, find that 
industry will not come unless there is an abundant supply of indus- 
trial water. Lawrence and Lowell, as I remember it, are on the 
Merrimac and they have enough water. But there are many com- 
munities scattered through the country—particularly in the coal 
mining areas—where there is insufficient water for household pur- 
poses; and in order to attract industry they must have a reservoir 
of water. 

Very frankly, this is perhaps the most pressing of the reasons why 
I included public factlition, I think there is great advantage in 
unified treatment of public facilities with the loans because frequently 
the industry will not come unless the water supply is available, and if 
you throw the water supply over to another Government agency, then 
you get involved in a familiar administrative procedure of divided 
authority passing the buck and avoiding responsibility. 

Therefore it seems to me that a of the ordinary appropria- 
tions we should have additional appropriations so that we can give 
a package treatment to certain ideslitine-é loan, plus an industrial 
water supply, plus such other facilities as are necessary to induce 
them to come. 

I would be perfectly willing, personally, to accept a restriction 
upon these loans, that these loans should facilitate the industrial de- 
velopment of the locality, which would not be merely scattered broad- 
cast over the community. I think that is a very constructive sug- 
gestion you have made. 

But I do think that you can’t dismiss the problem of these indus- 
trial facilities from the treatment that is quite part of the problem, 
and that therefore it should be included in the bill and there should 
be unified administration of both types. 

Mr. Larson. I agree with you emphatically, that there has to be 
that kind of facility available. It is a question of how you go about 
it, and of course in S. 2892, there are really three things aimed at. 
One, there is the most direct, which is to give a first priority under 
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the Housing Act for public facilities constructed in these particular 
areas. 

Senator Doveias. That would be administered by whom? 

Mr. Larson. That would be administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency Administrator. 

Senator Doveias. Even if we were to put this in the Department of 
Commerce, as you suggest, you would have two agencies. The point 
I am trying to make is that you need a package treatment—a package 
offer—to give you a lake and so many acre-feet of water, plus a loan. 
“Now will you come?” or rather, “Now will you start up ¢” because that 
is what I hope will happen—that it will be a fresh plant creating a 
new industry, not a diversion from any other area. 

Mr. Larson. I think under both acts we have to assume that there 
will be good faith, cooperation and coordination with all the agencies. 

Senator Dove.as. Even with people with the best intentions, you 

et into difficulty. You see the legislative snarl that we are now 
in from the reference of these bills to two different committees. Where 
you have two governmental agencies charged with responsibility, each 
with a moderate share of egotism, and perhaps with different social 
philosophies, you can imagine the difficulties that you get into. 

It seems to me one of the first lessons of military strategy is that 
the operations within a given field should be under a unified com- 
mand. 

Mr. Larson. I think in the last analysis they are, of course, since 
they would all be operating under the President. 

Senator Doveras. But—and this is true whoever is President—on 
such matters as these the President is largely a euphemism. I don’t 
think we should multiply duplication on the lower levels, trusting to 
the staff of the President to iron these matters out. I think it is much 
better to get coherent administration at the points of operation. 

Mr. Larson. Of course the statute itself would direct the Admin- 
istrator of Housing and Home Finance Agency to do these very things. 
He has to give a priority to this type of thing. 

Senator Dovetas. Those are all the questions I have. 

Senator Purtell ? 

Senator Purreit,. No, except again I express regret that I was not 
here to hear your testimony. 

Senator Doveias. We want to thank you, Mr. Larson, for coming. 
I appreciate very much the general tenor of your testimony, which I 
think was excellent. 

We welcome this morning, I think one of the finest citizens in the 
United States, the mayor of Cincinnati, Charles P. Taft. I want to 
congratulate you and the city of Cincinnati, Mr. Taft, upon your 
election as mayor. 

I want to say that we are very happy that those who played a part 
in your election recognized your great merit. I am not ra you 
up, but I have always felt that you were one of the very finest citizens 
in this Nation. I think it is a great honor to have you testify before 
us. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES TAFT, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND GENERAL COUNSEL, COMMITTEE FOR A 
NATIONAL TRADE POLICY 


Mr. Tarr. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. That is a sincere statement, Mr. Taft. 

Senator Purret.. In which I join. 

Mr. Tarr. My name is Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. I appear 
today in my capacity as general counsel of the Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, in spite of your very kind words, I 
am a little embarrassed in this siiielaenaes I was admitted to the bar 
in this room by my father under circumstances which quite inno- 
cently were contrary to all the rules of the Supreme Court. 

I came up here one morning from breakfast, at his suggestion. I 
was introduced by Mr. Beck, and to my surprise he said “Mr. Charles 
P. Taft, who for 3 years last past has been a member of the highest 
court of the State of Ohio,”—and I had been admitted for only 2 
years and 9 months. Maybe it was sinful, but I said nothing. 

Senator Doveras. We hope you will not practice similar restraint 
this morning. 

Mr. Tarr. Thank you, sir. 

The Committee for a National Trade Policy is an organization of 
American businessmen. Our chairman is Mr. John 3S. Coleman, 
president of the Burroughs Corporation of Detroit. We were hon- 
ored by his election during this past week as the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Our committee believes that the expansion of world trade through 
the gradual and reciprocal reduction of barriers to trade is essential 
to our own prosperity and security, and to that of our free world 
allies. The committee was established in September 1953, and the 
first major piece of work which our committee undertook was a series 
of recommendations on foreign trade policy presented to the Randall 
Commission. 

Recommendation No. 9, which is the most detailed of the nine pro- 
posals that we put forth, was addressed to the subject of adjustment 
assistance. This is the reason why I had the termerity to come down 
here and testify today. 

I furnished to the committee the pamphlet which we issued 2 years 
ago, and then reissued a year ago without much change in this respect. 

Senator Doveras. Would you like to have that made a part of the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Tarr. I am going to read it, if I may, because I would like to 
comment on it as I go through. It is quite relevant, I think, in nearly 
all provisions. 

Subsequent to the issuance of this statement and its submission to 
the Randall Commission, Mr. David McDonald of the steel workers, 
who was a member of the Randall Commission, offered a recommenda- 
tion along the lines that we were interested in. 

The Randall Commission did not accept Mr. McDonald’s recom- 
mendation, for whatever reason—perhaps because it involved a new 
departure from the traditional subject matter of trade policy, although 
several members of the Commission indicated they thought it de- 
served more study. 
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As you know, legislation was introduced in the 84th Congress built 
around the McDonald proposal, by Senators Kennedy and Hum- 
phrey—that is, S. 751—and by Congressmen Williams and Eberharter, 
among others. 

In view of the position of the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, we supported these pieces of legislation in principle, although 
we differed on several specific points. 

Senator Doveias. I may say the chairman had not only the pleas- 
ure of voting, but speaking for that amendment of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Tarr. None of these bills came to a hearing, so there has been 
no occasion for us to present our views in detail on them. It has been 
our view that where the national interest has dictated a policy of 
tariff reduction, it should be the responsibility of national policy to do 
something about any injury or adjustment burden that results from 
tariff reduction policy. We have not accepted the view that adjust- 
ment assistance for import injury should await a broader program of 
adjustment assistance. 

At the same time, we welcome the introduction of broader legisla- 
tion such as S. 2663 and S. 2892 that you have been discussing this 
morning. 

They do not provide, however, any means for treating the import 
adjustment question if it does not happen to occur in a distressed area 
as defined in the Douglas bill or in the other type of area—and I think 
the definitions are about the same. 

There will not be many such industries, I think, because most of those 
that are injured are in distressed areas, as it happens, but there may be 
perhaps some, and I think they would be of some importance. 

We would therefore like to see these bills amended to include this 
situation that concerns us. 

My official statement will relate not to the details of the bill, but 
only to these particular features. That is why I am presenting to you 
the material that is involved in the recommendations we made to the 
Randall Commission over 2 years ago. I shall read and comment on 
our recommendation No. 9. 

We believe that assistance should be provided to enterprises, com- 
munities and employees affected by reductions in import restrictions 
where it is needed to help them adjust to dislocations. Such assist- 
ance should be provided so far as possible through or in cooperation 
with local and State agencies, 

In contrast to proposals for a straight indemnification against in- 
jury, the committee’s proposal places emphasis on forms of assistance 
that will promote a more economic and efficient use of resources, and 
will permit the avoidance of injury where possible. The committee 
believes that the real economic cost to the country involved in any dis- 
locations caused by gradual reductions of trade restrictions will be less 
than the cost of continuing protection at present levels. 

It also believes that the costs of any assistance required in adjusting 
such dislocations will be more than compensated for by the saving in 
Government expenditures and increased revenues that will result 
oa the favorable effects of the higher level of United States foreign 
trade. 

Trade restrictions are a form of concealed subsidy. Futhermore, 
they tend to be a permanent subsidy and in many if not most cases 
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trade restrictions serve to protect production that cannot compete 
because it is inefficient or uneconomic. 

The committee therefore prefers a program of assistance which is 
temporary in character and limited in cost. Such a program has the 
advantage of shifting resources to more economic uses and at the 
same time permitting an expansion of international trade. 

The extent of the dislocation that would accompany even the total 
elimination of tariffs has often been exaggerated. In this paragraph, 
I have relied on the book of Mr. Howard Piquet on the subject of tariff 
barriers in this respect. His estimates were that the increase in im- 
ports that would result from a complete abolition of tariffs and quotas 
which we certainly don’t advocate at all, might be as little as $1,200 
million, or as much as $2,600 million. 

These figures rest on the assumption that the absen& of barriers 
is assured for only 5 years. If we suppose that the domestic sales 
of products which compete with imports Eosline by an amount equal to 
this estimated increase of imports, we will be able to measure the max- 
imum direct adverse effects on employment of trade barrier reductions. 

We attempted to estimate this by taking the gross value added per 
man in private employment for the national economy at about $5,500. 
This resulted in an estimate that the imports on this basis would be 
a ivalent to the production of between 215,000 and 465,000 workers, 
which would be between one-third and two-thirds of 1 percent of our 
total 1952 labor force. 

Senator Doveras. That would be with a complete abolition ? 

Mr. Tarr. Complete abolition. I would have to say there quickly 
that it would be quite unbalanced. It would be very concentrated on 
certain industries, and it would be extremely serious for them. I 
don’t mean to pass over the seriousness of that situation at all. I am 
talking about the total economy, however. 

We believe this range of figures not only indicates the maximum 
direct adverse effects on employment of a total elimination of tariffs 
and quotas for a temporary period, but can be regarded as a generously 
estimated maximum for the direct adverse effects of a more permanent 
but only partial reduction of all import barriers, as we have proposed. 

Moreover, the committee’s proposal envisages gradual reductions, 
not a cut in restrictions across the board or in one step. If trade re- 
strictions were reduced progressively over a 5-year period, the range of 
the estimate of maximum direct adverse effects on employment 
amounts, on an annual basis, to between 43,000 and 93,000 workers. 

Senator Dovetas. Is that based on the assumption that all tariffs 
shall be abolished, but over a period of 5 years? 

Mr. Tarr. Yes. A graduate reduction, not a one-shot reduction. 

It is necessary to remember that this set of maximum estimates 
leaves out of account the offsetting favorable effects of a liberalization 
of trade restrictions and therefore greatly exaggerates the net effect 
upon employment. 

We have taken, nevertheless, the gross effect. We haven’t tried to 
reduce it by that. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask you to develop that for us a little bit. 
If we took in, say, more Japanese textiles and more silks from France 
or wines from France, more cutlery from Sheffield, England, more 
Scotch woolens and possibly more Scotch whisky, would not—— 

Mr. Tarr. Certainly more Scotch whisky. 
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Senator Doveias. Would not the result be that in turn they would 
be able to buy more from us‘ 

Mr. Tarr. Yes; we have gone on to say that. 

Senator Doveias. Would not the American export of motor cars 
and adding machines, computing machines, and farm machinery and 
tractors and earth-moving machinery and soy-bean products and 
powdered milk-—the whole series of other products—increase ? 

Mr. Tarr. Yes. I went on to say here that these estimates do not 
take into account any expansion of the total market for the affected 
product, although increased imports would tend, in the case of many 
products, to bring lower prices and a larger market. Furthermore, 
they do not take into account any expansion of employment oppor- 
tunities that would result from an increase in United States exports 
as a consequence of increased earnings of dollars by other countries, 
or from bee nt of taxes consequent upon a reduction of foreign-aid 
programs. 

These and other indirect consequences of a reduction in United 
States import restrictions would necessarily limit the net adverse 
effects on job opportunities to a number much smaller than those 
indicated as a maximum. 

These next remarks, I think, apply to depressed areas in part 2. 
Those who strongly emphasize the adverse effect on employment 
which would result from liberalization of our trade policy greatly 
underestimate the vitality of our economy. The American economy 
successfully meets every year a much larger problem than is involved 
in finding jobs for workers who would be adversely affected by in- 
creased imports. American business and labor are accustomed to 
meet dislocations every day because we have a dynamic economy. 


The American market is constantly shifting in response to changes 
in consumers’ taste, the movement of papmietion, the development or 


employment of new materials, and the exhaustion of raw-material 
sources. American industry time and again has demonstrated its 
resourcefulness and ability to adapt to such changes. 

Each year our production must expand enough to provide employ- 
ment for the equivalent of at least 1.9 million workers. Of this num- 
ber, at least 1.2 million are workers made available by the annual 
increase in our productivity, while 700,000 are net additions to the 
labor force. Even the maximum range of annual gross job displace- 
ment over 5 years would represent only a 2 to 5 percent addition to 
the expansion normally required. As we have already indicated, the 
net adverse effect would be far smaller. 

If an enterprise or industry affected by increased imports is located 
in a large urban area where there are alternative job opportunities, 
the problem of adjustment should be relatively simple. In such a 
case, the adjustment of production for even a moderately large enter- 
prise, while difficult for the management and owners, should create no 
serious problems for the employees or the community. 

Where, however, the enterprise is the dominant factor in the con- 
omy of a small community, a substantial readjustment of production 
may create a problem for the employees and community as well as 
for the management and owners. 

We have had valuable experience in this country in dealing with 
the problems of dislocation resulting from shifts of popoulation and 
pesliodiions Forty-one of our States have established economic de- 
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velopment commissions or similar bodies which are equipped to assist 
in easing the adverse effect of economic dislocation. The activities 
of the Michigan Economic Development Commission in the case of 
Iron Mountain provide a good example of this type of action. 

I will stop for a moment to comment on the Senator's remarks about 
the development commissions. 

There are certainly two kinds. I would put the Michigan com- 
mission and the Connecticut commission in one ¢ ategory, and the Ohio 
commission in another. I think the Ohio commission is certainly 
subject to the criticism that the Senator has expressed here. 

Nevertheless, they are operating, all of them—and there are 41 of 
them out of the 48 States—they are operating all of them, in the area 
of getting new industry to move into some ies e. That is the funda- 
mental effort that you are approaching if you don’t have industries 
that can be converted. 

So it does not seem to me that even if they are not doing the kind 
of job that you want them to do now, they are the natural agency 
in the State to get hold of, to get to do the job. That is the reason 
that we have emphasized the Iron Mountain story. 

I may say that we have a rather extensive piece on the [ron Mountain 
situation which I didn’t think to bring down this morning. I will be 
glad to furnish it to the committee in such numbers as you may wish. 

Senator Dove.as. Governor Williams testified on that. Would 
you like to have his paragraphs in which he mentioned Iron Mountain 
put into the record now ¢ 

Mr. Tarr. Yes; I think they might be put in the record: and I 
will supply the detailed expansion of that from local sources which 


we got. It happened that Mr. Coleman was on the Development 
Commission of Michigan at the time that this came up, so that he was 
quite familiar with it, and Mr. Ramdall comes from Iron Mountain. 
So he knew about it at first hand. 

(The information referred to above follows :) 


Excerer From TESTIMONY or Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, OF MICHIGAN 


We have two such areas in the State of Michigan. In one, our Iron Mountain 
area, the distress is caused by changes which have been made in manufacturing 
techniques. The Ford Motor Co. formerly operated a station wagon body plant 
there. In recent years, however, and for good and valid reasons, automobile 
bodies are being made of metal instead of wood. 

That caused a shutdown of the principal industry in the area. 

We in Michigan are, of course, doing what we can; we have brought in some 
new industries, and it is our hope that eventually we may be able to repeat in 
the case of Iron Mountain the success we have achieved in Cheboygan and other 
areas I have mentioned. 

The problem, however, is more difficult for the reason of the nationwide spread 
of such areas, as well as for other reasons. Iron Mountain, like sundry com- 
munities all over the Nation, is one of the early victims of the new technology 
with which your committee is necessarily and so commendably concerned. 


Case History: Iron Mountain, MIicH. 


(Prepared for the Committee for a National Trade Policy by Ben Clark of the 
staff of the Michigan Economic Development Department, Lansing, and ap- 
proved by Lawrence Tucker, editor of the Iron Mountain Daily News and Ben 
Pitcher, secretary of the Iron Mountain Chamber of Commerce) 


This is the economic story of Iron Mountain, Mich., engraved, in effect, on 
the head of a pin; no one could hope to condense the life story of a 75-year-old 
American town into a dozen typed pages. 
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Nevertheless the essentials are here—the bare facts about a community of 
12,000 souls which twice in less than 40 years has looked disaster in the face, 
and faced it down. 

Twice Iron Mountain and its environs have survived transitional periods of 
extreme gravity and twice have recovered to confront a future more promising 
than the past. 

Iron Mountain, with its twin city of Kingsford and its next door neighbor 
Norway lies about 200 miles due north of Milwaukee in Dickinson County on the 
banks of the Menominee River, which in this region forms the boundary between 
Wisconsin and Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Its economic history began on a 
July day in 1879 when a small exploration party camped on the rich iron-ore 
deposits which rumor had placed in the area. Truth outdid rumor for once and 
within 11 years this campsite was a community of 10,000 which was the chief 
trading center for 47 operating iron mines which had been developed on the 
Menominee Range. 

During its first 40 years of life the economic base of the area rested almost 
entirely upon the two great natural resources of timber and iron ore. Spasmodic 
attempts to establish manufacturing industry were made, but only one plant, 
the Asselin Creamery, of Norway, dating back to 1901, survived these pioneer 
attempts and is still in existence. Only two cthers now existing were established 
prior to 1930. 

The domination of mining and lumbering continued until 1920 when the elder 
Henry Ford entered the area as perhaps the greatest single figure in Upper 
Peninsula industrial history. 

Ford, whose Upper Peninsula interests eventually extended to include Great 
Lakes shipping, iron-mine ownership, and vast timber holdings announced in 
1920 that Ford Motor Co, would build a sawmill at Iron Mountain and followed 
this shortly with plans for a large plant for the construction of automobile bodies. 

This $25 million industrial unit grew to 1 million square feet of floor space, 
equipped with both hydro- and steam-generating electric plants, a 275,000- 
foot daily capacity sawmill, a large chemical plant for wood distillates and 
charcoal-making and all the necessary water and fire protection systems and 
other facilities to service such a manufacturing complex. 

As Ford grew and employment expanded, the community readily absorbed the 
shock of the transitional period. Mining and logging were declining to the point 
of nonexistence although a few of the mines continued to operate for a few years. 
The great Chapin mine, wealthiest of all, which employed 2,000 workers in its 
heyday, closed in 1933. The Penn mine at Norway, 8 miles away, lingered on 
until 1945 when it, too, suspended operations—iast of the important underground 
operations on the Menominee Range. 

The Von Piaten-Fox Lumber Co., the area’s most important industry with 
processing based upon the simple conversion of logs into lumber, went out of 
business in 1943. At 1 time during its 3 decades this firm had required 325 
persons in its mill and 500 in the woods. 

Ford operations more than made up for these losses in the prosperous 1920's 
as employment soared to 7,500 workers, many of whom helped to establish the 
completely new city of Kingsford, immediately adjacent to Iron Mountain—in 
fact, the 2 towns have a common boundary at many points. 

While Ford also utilized logs, the company did not stop at lumber, as had 
earlier wood-using manufacturers; automobile body parts, station wagon bodies, 
charcoal, wood, and other forest products all came out of the plant, and the 
community derived great benefits from these additional steps in the processing 
of the original tree. 

But while prosperity ruled the sheer domination of the giant plant and the 
reliance on wood as almost the only production material contained elements of 
disaster which were but dimly realized during the two decades from the plant's 
founding to World War II. Technologies of the automobile industry were begin- 
ning to change. 

Iron Mountain was no exception to the hardships of the depression years, but 
always in the background was the great Ford enterprise—and the great Ford 
Motor Co.’s response to many of the community’s needs. 

During the years 1921-40 many new industries were launched, and of them 
six have survived to the present. A seventh, the Lake Shore Bngineering Co., 
established here in 1943, manufacture heavy marine equipment and other metal 
items, with normal employment of 200 to 250—a concern whose officers were to 
plav a major part in the Lron Mountain drama when clouds gathered in later 
years. 
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The dangers to Iron Mountain inherent in the changing technology of auto- 
body manufacture temporarily vanished with the onset of World War Il. The 
Ford plant was peculiarly well equipped for needs of the Armed Forces and 
became the Nation's principal source of this military requirement—and employ- 
ment moved upward to 3,500 workers. 

With the end of the war and conversion to peacetime production the manufac- 
ture of station-wagon bodies was resumed, but with a technological change of 
grave implications. No longer was wood the principal material used: the bodies 
were now 93 percent steel and only 7 percent wood. While 2,500 workers were 
now employed at the plant, adverse economics were piling up at a rate to demand 
consideration even by the huge Ford empire. 

Employment began to decline slowly but steadily. Ford officials undertook 
exhaustive studies of possibilities for Iron Mountain, but the answer always was 
the same: valuable at it was, and despite its splendid labor force, the plant 
simply would not fit into the requirements of the highly competitive automobile 
industry. 

Meanwhile, the community was beginning to take a more realistic look at itself 
and the situation. While hundreds could not bring themselves to believe that 
Ford would ever step out completely, others thought they saw the inevitable 
and began to look around for new industry, which was now looming as a neces- 
sity, rather than something which was merely desirable. 

Grede Foundries. Inc., of Milwaukee—whose president, W. J. Grede, is a recent 
past president of the National Manufacturers’ Association—was induced to place 
a branch foundry at Iron Mountain, with normal employment of 100 to 150. This 
is one of the area’s newer but more important enterprises. During this imme- 
diate postwar period 4 other industries with total labor forces of about 150 to 
175 were established. 

While not a manufacturing industry, a United States veterans’ hospital with 
265 employees was also constructed at Iron Mountain during this period and 
afforded real help economically. 

Meanwhile, production and employment had been sharply cut at other Ford 
facilities in the Upper Peninsula and the labor force at the Iron Mountain plant 
had dropped below 2,000 by early 1951—with the decline still under way. 

The great challenge came on August 10, 1951, when the Ford Motor Co. an- 
nounced that it would discontinue all manufacturing operations at Iron Moun- 
tain by the end of the year. The statement said that Ford was negotiating for 
sale of the plant to interests which would provide continuing employment, but 
was not sufficiently detailed to satisfy skeptics and forestall the wealth of un- 
founded rumors—both good and bad—which swept through the area. 

By this time employment at the Ford plant had declined to 1,650—but when 
the loss of 1,650 jobs is threatened in a community of 12,000 gloom is inevitable, 
and is not lightened when the principal taxpayer and contributor to the com- 
munity’s wealth has Just announced that he is moving out forever. 

Skepticism still prevailed after the Ford announcements of September 28 and 
October 1 that control of the property had been transferred to a group of manu- 
facturers who already had heavy interests in local industry and were officers 
and directors of Lake Shore Engineering Co. and Grede Foundries. The com- 
munity wanted specific details about the nature of the products and the identity 
of the concerns which were to fill the gap when Ford closed down—December 17 
was fixed as the last day of operation. 

Laymen rarely understand the degree of secrecy which surrounds industrial 
location negotiations and the public, necessarily uninformed, was nervous and, 
at times impatient. 

The Michigan Department of Economic Development, which had been anxiously 
watching developments set the Iron Mountain situation up as a special project 
and, insofar as possible, joined forces with the new controlling interests, which 
had adopted the trade-style of the Kingsford Corp., after the name of the twin 
town in which the plant was actually located. 

The department prepared a comprehensive survey of the community, including 
the large and skilled labor supply, within a matter of a few days, exchanged 
prospect lists with the Kingsford Corp. and at least partially defined the areas 
in which the effort would be applied. Other dislocations accompanied the Ford 
announcement and the labor survey showed 4,000 persons seeking work. 

Many of the country’s largest manufacturers were contacted in person and by 
mail. But while many were persuaded to inspect the physical facilities at Iron 
Mountain, none could be brought to the point of a favorable decision until, in late 

r, F. A. Flodin and Martin Thomas of the Kingsford Corp., also respec- 
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tively president and chairman of Lake Shore Engineering Co., went East to cal! 
on:a carefully prepared list of concerns which, it was believed, might be attracted 
by the splendid floor space and labor supply. 

During this trip Flodin met with a group of financiers from Wilmington, Del., 
and persuaded them to visit Iron Mountain. As a result, on December 4 the 
organization of the Kingsford Chemical Co. was announced. Representatives 
of both the former Kingsford Corp. and the Wilmington people were included 
on the list of officers and directors, and it was also stipulated that while the new 
company would operate the Ford sawmill and chemical plants, the remaining 
600,000 square feet of floor space would be available for other manufacturing 
occupants. 

Martin Fenton of Wilmington was president of the new firm, with Owen 
Pyle of the same city as executive vice president and general manager. 
Early in April, Fenton became chairman of the board and Pyle succeeded to 
the presidency, while retaining his managerial duties. 

Kingsford Chemical Co. took over the entire Ford manufacturing facili- 
ties on December 17, and continued operation of the sawmill and chemical 
activities without interruption, providing employment for about 375. 

Then began the long, hard pull to provide jobs for the remaining 1,200 
to 1,500 directly displaced by the departure of Ford and the hundreds of 
others who needed jobs. The Armed Forces were called upon to inspect the 
facilities, which earned unqualified approval for defense manufacturing by 
all three of the major branches—Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Pyle and A. C. Hoyle made strenuous efforts to obtain defense contracts 
and fill up the vacant floor space, but the plant was not equipped for the 
required pinpoint competitive bidding and these efforts were abandoned after 
several fruitless bids and the expenditure of considerable sums without result. 

Kingsford Chemical Co. had engaged the services of the E. M. Boerke 
Organization of Milwaukee, industrial realtors, to help dispose of the floor 
space, but while many came to inspect, no one took the final step of leasing or 
purchasing. 

When Ford moved out, employes with high seniority were offered jobs in 
other Ford plants scattered throughout the country and possibly 400 ac- 
cepted this offer. Others went to other Upper Peninsula towns where work 
could be found, some even taking up the occupation of their fathers—iron 
mining. But, while this emigration of workers solved the personal problems 
of several hundred individuals, it did not meet the situation at Iron Moun- 
tain, where retail and wholesale trades faced a disheartening drop in business, 
tax collections were threatened and the life of the entire community was con- 
fronted by social and economic upheavals that touched upon disaster. 

In this situation, Robert J. Byers, chief of the industrial development divi- 
sion of the Economic Development Department, suggested to the directors of 
the Kingsford Chemical Co. that the situation demanded the full-time services 
of someone who would have no other duties than establishing better company- 
community relations and selling manufacturers on the desirability of a loca- 
tion in Iron Mountain. 

The directors debated, then accepted this proposal and asked the department 
to suggest a man for the job. Benjamin F. Clark of the department’s staff 
was granted leave of absence from the State and went to work for the company 
on June 1. 

The first step toward rallying the community was the selection of an area 
industrial development committee of 45 members, representing a true cross- 
section of all phases of community activity, with the new industrial agent 
as executive secretary. Subcommittees were named to deal with specific prob- 
lems such as labor relations, facilities surveys, hospitality toward visiting indus- 
trial prospects, etc. 

Direct results were rapidly obtained in the company’s relations with the 
community. With Owen Pyle’s approval, Clark told the public about the com- 
pany’s plans, its problems and its policies with unswerving frankness, utilizing 
such media as newspapers, radio, and speaking engagements. The only informa- 
tion withheld was that concerning dealings with individual propsects for floor 
space. 

Prospects which could not use the larger amount of floor space of the Kings- 
ford Chemical Co. were referred to Norway and Iron Mountain organizations 
and at least one small company located in Norway as a result. 

The governing body of the Department, the Economic Development Commis- 
sion, was persuaded to set aside earlier plans for its midsummer meeting and 
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came to Iron Mountain to inspect the facilities and to learn the problems at 
first hand. 

Since the June arrangements had been made, the number of prospects to 
become interested had been more than doubled. Working as a team, Boerke and 
Clark entered upon a sales campaign which brought results with unprecedented 
rapidity. Even as the Economic Development Commission met on July 28, the 
Kingsford Chemical Co. announced that the Aluminum Specialty Co. of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., had leased one of the body plants for the manufacture of 105 
millimeter shell cases—and that this company would also introduce the mannu- 
facture of aluminum civilian goods if it proved economically feasible. One- 
shift operations would employ about 175 men, Aluminum Specialty said, but 2 or 
8 shifts would be utilized if requirements of the military justified it. 

Success was also being quietly achieved during this period with another major 
manufacturer among the many who were looking at the plant, but it proved to 
be impossible to release the news for which the community had so long been 
waiting until December 16, 1952. 

But the news was worth the wait. The Perfex Corp. of Milwaukee, with C. E 
Lewis as president, had taken the largest of the body plants for the installation 
of its Automatic Controls Division, and planned to move it to Iron Mountain as 
rapidly as possible. 

This announcement was the most important of its nature in the Iron Moun- 
tain area for more than 30 years—or since the original decision of Henry Ford 
in 1920. By October 1958 the Perfex Corp. was employing 860 persons and 
hiring was still underway. 

Thus in a period of exactly 1 year, almost to the day, 8 major manu- 
facturers with current payrolls of 1,400 persons were brought to Iron Mountain 
to fill the vacuum caused by the withdrawal of the Ford Motor Co.—the Kings 
ford Chemical Ce., the Aluminum Specialty Co., and the Perfex Corp. 

During the postwar period nine new industries have been brought to the area. 
Added to the 6 established between 1940 and 1950 and the 8 successful firms 
which predate that time, the area now has 22 successful industrial operations. 
Not only are they of varying size but they also represent a degree of diversifica- 
tion never before achieved in this region. Among them are 4 which process 
milk, 7 which process lumber into finished wood items, 1 which produces monu- 
ments from stone native to the general area, 1 vegetable canning enterprise, a 
printing plant with an outside market, 2 garment manufacturers, a maker of 
small plastic items, a large chemical and wood-processing plant, 2 important 
fabricators of steel, a large manufacturer of electronic devices, and an iron 
foundry. The 23d enterprise, a truck equipment manufacturer, will shortly 
begin operations at Norway with 30 employees. 

Another bright spot appears for the future. The depletion of the iron ore 
reserves in Minnesota’s Mesabi Range has again focused the attention of major 
mining companies on the Menominee Range near Iron Mountain. Low-grade 
deposits which were passed by in the early days have been reexplored and exper- 
imental projects have been underway to determine the feasibility of launching 
new mine operations in the area. It is even possible that some of the. high-grade 
mines once abandoned because of production costs, may be reexamined with 
the thought of renewed exploitation. 

Industrial location possibilities still have a good potential in the area. About 
250,000 square feet of first quality floor space is still available at the Kingsford 
Chemical Co., with about 140,000 feet of second quality to go along with it. 
The possibility of recruiting a first-quality labor force is still high. Estimates 
of personnel men indicate that from 1,000 to 1,500 men could be rapidly found 
if opportunity for jobs were afforded. This would include many who have 
migrated, but would like to return to the town of their birth if jobs could be 
found. 

The effort to find additional industry is still under way. The Kingsford 
Chemical Co. has spent thousands of dollars to find prospects for the former 
body plants, and has offered unusually reasonable terms to those who have 
reached the point of negotiating. Owen Pyle states that the company will con- 
tinue to exhaust every possibility that promises success. 

The Iron Mountain-Kingsford-Norway area still has a great deal to offer new 
industrial enterprise—and will continue to offer it. 

But it is fair to say that the threat to the area’s future has been forestalled 
and that the joint endeavors of industry, community and State have given Iron 
Mountain the prospects of an industrial future which can well surpass anything 
which has occurred during the first 74 years of its existence. 
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Mr. Tarr. Going over then to our pamphlet of recommendations, 
this gets into the meat of the proposal. 

There is much to be gained by being generous in providing assist- 
ance which would increase economic mobility ooh bring about a 
more economic use of resources, whether of managerial ability, mate- 
rials or manpower. The initiative for proposing specific plans of ad- 
justment, however, should be left to enterprises which consider that 
they will be adversely affected by specific reductions of trade restric- 
tions. 

And I would say in connection with this bill, it seems to me the 
initiative should come also from the industries that are involved in the 
location where the business is depressed. 

Any enterprise should be permitted to submit an adjustment plan 
and be eligible for assistance if it receives a substantial portion— 

rhaps 20 percent—of its ne receipts from products that complete 

irectly with goods on which import restrictions are to be sedacel: 

I am going to suggest before 1 get through that that is perhaps the 
type of amendment that might be added to the bill. 

The enterprise should be permitted to propose a plan as soon as 
the reduction of applicable trade restrictions has been announced ; 
it should not be required to wait until it has incurred actual injury. 

On the other hand, it should not be eligible for assistance unless its 
own plan is submitted within 2 years after the effective date of the 
reduction in the applicable trade restriction and unless the plan can be 
carried out within 3 years from the time af approval. 

I am not sure that I would still stand on that exact provision, 
although it does seem to me that there should be a time limitation per- 
haps within which the area now depressed should make its application. 

The plan might provide for the modernization of plant and produc- 
tion facilities in order to reduce costs, for the movement of production 
to more favorable producing areas, for the development and produc- 
tion of new or modified products, or for a combination of these and 
other solutions. 

And those apply, I think, directly to the problem before this com- 
mittee. 

When assistance, whether financial or other, is not available from 
other sources, it should be made available to permit the enterprise to 
carry out a feasible plan of adjustment. This assistance might take 
several forms. The Federal Government might make loans to enter- 
prises, directly or through local agencies, for a part of the cost, at low 
rates of interest and for a sufficiently long term to permit easy amorti- 
zation. 

Accelerated depreciation might be provided under the Federal tax 
laws similar to that provided for the construction of defense facilities. 
Procedures now exist for channeling defense orders into areas where 
unemployment is present, and might be adapted to plants undergoing 
i va 

hese are all suggestions, I think, except perhaps the accelerated de- 
preciation, that appear in one or the other of these bills. 

Senator Dove.as. My bill, 2663, has that. 

Mr. Tart. Has accelerated depreciation? I didn’t remember. I 
wasn’t sure, because I had read all three here. 
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To be eligible for assistance, an enterprise should submit a concrete 
lan which is found to be feasible by the designated Federal agency. 
t seems to me that should be required here. 

Such plan should have the approval of the State development com- 
mission, or comparable agency, of the State in which the enterprise is 
located or the State to which it proposed to move. 

In addition to assistance which may be provided pursuant to a plan 
of adjustment, the committee recommends that, by amendment of the 
tax laws, more generous “carryback” provisions be made applicable to 
enterprises affected by a reduction of trade restrictions. This point, 
I think, is not in either of the two bills, and it is one that might be 
considered. 

Senator Doveras. But of course this committee would have no 
jurisdiction to change the tax laws. 

Mr. Tart. I agree. It has to start in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The suggestion might be made, however, in the report of 
the committee when it reports the bill out. 

It is proposed that an enterprise which produces items competing 
with those on which a trade restriction is reduced be permitted, for 
a period of 5 years after the effective date of such restriction, to “carry 
back” operating or liquidating losses for a period of 5 years prior to the 
year in which the loss was suffered, peutic’ that the enterprise dem- 
onstrates that the losses are a result of increased imports of competing 
products. 

I would stop there to point out to the committee that our proposal 
did not require that anybody show injury in order to get the benefit 
of this act. If they were willing to present a plan to convert or to 
move, that was all the evidence of their good faith. And if it was an 
industry that competed at least 20 percent, a substantial part with im- 
ports, which were reduced in the trade agreement, then it could go 
ahead with the plan. 

Senator Dovexas. It could give assistance in advance of injury to 
prevent injury from occurring. 

Mr. Tarr. That’s correct, although I would say that I don’t see 
why this should not apply to those that claim to have been injured 
if they have gotten to this point by any reductions, by competition 
— imports that have been reduced under the Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Senator Doverias. The trouble with the depressed areas bill is that 
you can’t anticipate which areas are going to be depressed, and you 

ave to go on the basis of experience. 

Mr. Tarr. I think that is correct. 

Senator Purreitt. You seem, Mr. Mayor, to express the fact—and 
I think you have got much merit in what you are saying here ob- 
viously—but you speak of moving. What do you think these plants 
accomplish by moving? What is the object in moving? Do you think 
they will get cheaper labor, or what ? ’ 

Mr. Tarr. It would depend on where they are going to—I assume 
they will not move unless they are going to produce a different prod- 
uct from what they have been producing, and that is one of the pro- 
posals which is made here, that they may have a plan for producing 
a different product. it oni 


Senator Purrett. But moving itself certainly won’t solve their 
problem. 


73437—56—pt. 2 19 
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Mr. Tarr. No; it would not. You may have some concerns movin 
in, however, and if they move in, they should present a plan which 
should be approved as feasible, because certainly you are trying to 
protect from the fly-by-night that moves in, just as much as you are 
trying to keep anybody from moving out. 

‘Senator Purret:. Of course anyone that moves in would have 
moved out of some place else. So this question of mobility is the thing 
that interested me. I don’t see what they could gain by moving, ex- 
cept by going into a cheaper labor area, which you certainly would 
not advocate. 

Mr. Tarr. No; I would not. I think, therefore, when they are 
going to move in, they should be required to present a concrete plan 
as to what they are going to do, and the Government agencies should 
say it is feasible. ; 

As a condition of approval, a plan of adjustment for an enterprise 
should contain neesnahie provisions for protecting the interests of 
its employees. To the extent possible, the applicant enterprise should 
undertake as a part of the plan to — for retraining of workers 
to adapt them to any new types of production that may be contem- 
plated. Where the plan pro a diminution in the number of 
employees, the enterprise should give workers an adequate period of 
notice so as to permit them to find new employment. 

The Federal Government should assist those employees for whom 
continued employment is not provided under a plan of adjustment. 
This assistance could take a variety of forms. e Federal Govern- 
ment conld finance retraining, preferably through State or local agen- 
cies. It might extend the applicable period of unemployment in- 
surance benefits for such workers up to perhaps 90 days beyond the 
normal period. 


I think the Douglas bill includes 13 weeks, which is exactly 90 days, 
or just about. 

n the case of older workers, the date of eligibility for old-age and 
survivors insurance could be accelerated. There affected employees 
cannot find jobs locally, the Federal Government could lend them 
money at low rates of interest, to facilitate movement to other locali- 
ties, but again it seems to me it should be tied to—I have got some 
doubts about that, Senator, myself—nevertheless this was a group of 
business men that made this proposal. This was quite carefully 
thought out. This was not just a committee that got it up. 

I would say that it should be tied to retraining also if you are going 
to make that kind of a loan. That is provided in your case for the 
unemployment compensation, and I think that is a most necessary 
provision. 

If employees of an enterprise are not adequately provided for under 
a plan of adjustment, they should be eligible for assistance if they 
have been engaged for a reasonable period—perhaps 1 year—in em- 


ployment which has been adversely affected by the reduction of import 
restrictions. 


ere an affected enterprise or industry is the principal economic 
support of a community, assistance should be provided for the pro- 
tection of that community, where local and State facilities are inade- 
quate. To the extent that the needed assistance is financial in char- 


acter, it should be provided through State and local agencies on the 
basis of matching funds. 
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The Federal Government might also facilitate the work of State 
economic development commissions by establishing—and this seems to 
me a most important provision—a central clearinghouse to provide 
information regarding the industrial advantages offered by various 
distressed communities, and to provide State and local agencies with 
information as to the success of various techniques for achieving 
diversification. 

Mention should also be made of the development credit corporations 
which have been created in the New Englend States, with which the 
Senator is familiar, and they must be in the record, so I won’t repeat 
it here. 

It is impossible to estimate with precision the long-run financial 
cost or the immediate cash outlays that would be required to carry 
out the program of assistance here proposed. The long-run cost 
would be less than the cash outlays, of course, because the large part 
of the assistance would take the ei of repayable loans. 

Both would depend in part on the extent and phasing of trade liber- 
alization actions and the general state of business activity. 

The committee does not exclude the possible need for appropria- 
tions to finance assistance, but it believes that such a program could 
be financed partially, and perhaps entirely, from additional Govern 
ment revenues directly related to the reduction of trade restrictions. 
There will also be savings in Government expenditures as a result of 
the relaxation or repeal of “Buy American” preferences, from reduc- 
tions in foreign aid made possible by increased imports, and from 
reductions in farm price-support operations made possible by in- 
creased exports of agricultural products. 

This was written 2 years ago, I hasten to say. 

Customs revenues can be expected to increase for a number of rea- 
sons. Where nontariff restrictions such as quotas and “Buy Ameri- 
can” preferences, are reduced and tariff rates remain unchanged, cus- 
toms revenues must rise. Customs revenues will rise also in cases where 
tariff duties are reduced, but the market for the imported product 
increases to a greater degree. Other factors will also enhance the 
possibility of greater revenues; for example, the growth of dutiable 
imports that tends to accompany the normal growth of the economy. 

read this last section really to indicate that in our judgment the 
cost involved here is not high. I don’t know whether $100 or $200 
or $50 million is considered high in the Senate. It is not in our part 
of the country. But I think those are maxima. I don’t see why the 
amount of assistance involved even in the distressed area operation 
should be excessive. I think that some of the comments have been 
exaggerated as to what will be involved if you once get this thing 
rolling, because it does seem to me that it depends in very large part 
on adequate local initiative. 

Just to review some of the points that have come up in connection 
with the bill specifically: It seems to me essential that there should 
be more in both bills of the initiative of the industry involved to 
present a concrete plan of what they propose, which has to be passed 
on as feasible. 

In the second place, that there should certainly be a local committee. 
This is contemplated in our report all the way through. The Douglas 
bill provides for its appointment by a central authority. I heard the 
colloquy here, and I would join, I think, with Mr. Larson in suggesting 
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that it would be preferable to provide the qualifications for a commit- 
tee and require that there be a committee, rather than to have it ap- 
pointed by the central authority. 

That would insure that this would be both a committee and that it 
be representative, which is highly desirable. It may be that it is the 
wrong bunch that got started on the thing, and you want somebody 
else. The qualifications could be made Send enough, I think, so 
you could accomplish that without having the central authority do 
the appointing. 

I have already referred to the State Development Commissions, and 
I don’t think I need to say any more about that. 

On the amount that may need to be loaned, and the length of time, 
I don’t think I am qualified to comment. I think the testimony you 
have had is perhaps as good as any, but I would think that 75 is 
certainly a maximum, and perhaps 66%. It is surprising what an 
incentive it is if that much is available, to get the balance of it. Some 
sort of incentive, it seems to me, is most necessary in stimulating local 
leadership, because that is the biggest gap in the depressed area. It 
is depressed in part because of the absence of local beadoriile some- 
times, and therefore to stimulate local leadership and place more 
responsibility on them it seems to me is a condition of success, not of 
any theory. It isa condition of getting it done. 

Unemployment compensation, it seems to me, is essential. It is in 
the Douglas bill and not in the other. It seems to me it should be 
in the combined bill, conditioned on retaining, for sure. Then as to 
the specified amendment that we would suggest, the standard we 
have set in our suggestion here is the inclusion of industries, 20 per- 
cent of whose gross receipts compete directly with imports on which 
import restrictions have been reduced under the Trade Agreements 
Act, at least for a period, and then thereafter perhaps within 2 years 
of a reduction there should be a limitation eventually, but it seems to 
me if there are any such at the moment, it would be desirable to 
include them. 

I am not clear as I said, how many there are outside of depressed 
areas, because if you take textiles, hats, gloves, pottery, coal, all of 
those are within areas that are, generally speaking, in depressed areas. 
There are a few others that are outside that, but 1f you include within 
an area a place like the Gloversville area, which certainly is an area, 
then you have covered most of the items that we have talked about 
under our provision. 

I would only comment in conclusion, so far as the committee is 
concerned, on Senator Millikin’s comments about this proposal in 
his dissenting letter in the report of the Randall Commission of Janu- 
ary 1954, on page 84. He said this: 

It strikes me as an infringement on human dignity and our conception of 
individual freedom to set up in this country a system of central planning 


which would remove workers out of their home communities, their home jobs, 
their churches, recreations, and away from lifelong friendships. 


I must say I think the Senator, for whom T have the highest re- 
spect, misunderstood the proposal, because it does not seem to me— 
especially he misunderstood our proposal and I think he might also 
misunderstand these two proposals unless there is more emphasis on 
the local initiative—that the thing must start with the local and State 
people before the Government gets into it, as an actual operator. 
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If that is done, it seems to me that his comment is not sound. People 
do move. He tried to meet the fact, which is obvious, that they do 
move and that there is a readjustment going on which is internal 
and not involved in imports, by saying this: 

However, there is much difference in the American worker's view toward 
his own Government and our political system and his conception of individual 
freedom and dignity according to whether his difficulties are created by the 
vagaries of a demand and supply, or whether he is being pushed around by a 
central government trying to play the Diety with our economic system 

With all respect, I don’t think the worker makes much distinction 
ordinarily. He is just as mad when he is moved by demand and 
supply as he is if the Government moves him. But it does seem to 
me if the local initiative is where it starts, and the company is going 
to close up unless they do something about it, that it is not a question 
of pushing him around. It is a question of helping him to adjust in 
the way that he would normally want to adjust if he could. 

Senator Dova.as. In the locality where his attachments have been 
already formed and where in many cases his home has already been 
purchased. 

Mr. Tarr. That is perfectly true. And if you can keep him there, 
that is fine. If you can move industries in. It may be if you get 
isolated mining communities where you do have this kind of distressed 
area, as Mr. Randall said about Iron Mountain, the first thing that 
happened was that the minerals gave out, which forced them to go 
after Ford to put the Ford station-wagon body plant in there, and 
then when they didn’t make wooden station-wagon bodies any more, 
they had to get other kinds of industries to put in their place. But 
that is the way you want to go at it, and I don’t see that that is the 
Government as Diety pushing the worker around. It is trying to 
find him additional opportunities for working in the place that he 
wants to work. 

That is all that I can say for our Committee. I do want to add a 
few personal comments on the two bills, as I think I should while I 
am here. 

The two bills each has an advisory committee and recognizes the 
problem of diversified agencies that are involved. It does seem to me 
that it is sounder to pick the Secretary of Commerce and to set up an 
Administrator under him, because, in spite of Senator Douglas’ re- 
mark, I counted the departments and agencies which are under his 
advisory committee, aa there are no less than 6 departments and 4 
independent agencies, whereas under the Smith bill there are 5 depart- 
ments and 2 independent agencies. So both of them have a problem, 
and there has to be coordination. 

In that connection, I would think that the determination ought to 
be a certificate by the Secretary of Labor rather than by the area 
administrator on the advice of the Secretary of Labor. The Secretary 
of Labor is the authority on this question of whatever your standards 
are. There is that difference between the two bills. 

On the requirement as to level and persistence of unemployment to 
qualify an area as “distressed,” I would personally prefer a straight 
8 percent for 2 years to the 9 percent for a year and a half and 6 per- 
cent for 3 years, principally because of the experience that we have 
just had of the Defense Department awarding a “Buy American” 
contract to a Pittsburgh firm because Pittsburgh was an area of exces- 
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sive unemployment. That gets a little too far for me, because Pitts- 
burgh just was over the 6-percent line. Maybe the 3-year require- 
ment would eliminate a situation of that kind, but Pittsburgh got in 
under a “Buy American” act exception on the ground that it was an 
area of excessive unemployment. 

That was because the 6-percent figure was the standard one used. 

I don’t see why you have to stick to that kind of standard setup for 
other purposes, when you are dealing with a depressed area in the 
bill. { weal think that 8 percent for 2 years aa give you a better 
measurement for the kind of case you are really after. 

The urban renewal proposal I would support without having exam- 
ined it in any detail, but because of the experience that we are now 
having in Cincinnati. We have an urban raleeakioeind project which 
has been expanded, which tears down our worst slums and puts up 
industry in most of it, and housing in about a third of it, and we added 
to that a similar acreage, another 350 acres along the river which is 
industrial, but which has a few pockets of bad housing. 

We will take the bad housing out as part of the redevelopment oper- 
ation, but in the renewal operation, we found that the amount farveived 
in improving the highways and the transportation facilities in the area 
was four times the net cost to the city of the entire redevelopment 
project. 

0 give you the specific figures, the cost of buying all the property 
is about $38 million. The estimated resale value is about $13 million, 
leaving a net cost of $25 million, which will be divided two-thirds to 
the Federal Government and some $814 million to the city. 

Of the $814 million, over $6 million is for the improvement of high- 
ways in the urban renewal area. It is only about a million—six which 
is actually due to the net loss in the resale of the ground. 

It is true that this was our master plan, and perhaps was a little more 
refined than you might need in every case. You might not go so far, 
but I think it does show the importance of some kinds of public facili- 
ties in improving an area and bring it back from blight into an ade- 
quate and proper industrial situation. 

So it does seem to me there is a place, as I heard this colloquy with 
Mr. Larson—a place for the public improvement part of it, if it is 
related to the urban renewal and general improvement plan for the 
area that is involved. 

As to the amounts, I wouldn’t be qualified to say what is needed, but 
it did seem to me that that was something that was relevant and should 
come in. 

I think the provision perhaps the committee will know more about 
than I would, but I rather like the provision requiring a separate 
amount of equity by the local people in some way as provided in the 
Smith bill. “That isn’t mentioned—TI sup it is implhed—somebody 
else has to provide it, so I sup it is implied in the Douglas bill, 
too. But I think a specific reference to it strengthens the bill from 
the public relations standpoint. 

I think those are all the comments I have, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much for a very able testimony. 

Senator Purrety. I want to thank you, too, Mr. Taft, for your very 
helpful testimony. 

Mr: Tarr. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Doveras. The subcommittee will meet next on Thursday, 
March 22, to receive testimony from a number of major trade unions. 
The Department of Commerce and representatives of major business 
organizations will be heard on Friday. 

(Whereupon, at 11:58 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 22, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1956 


Unrrep Srares Senare, 
SvuscoMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE 
Committee on Lasor anp Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a. m. in room 
P-63, United States Capitol, Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present : Senator Douglas. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; John Forsythe, general counsel; and Michael 
Bernstein, professional staff member. 

Senator Dovetas. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Today the subcommittee will have the pleasure of receiving testi- 
mony from additional representatives of labor organizations. 

During our field hearings in February, we heard valuable testi- 
mony from a large number of spokesmen for organized labor in New 
England, Pennsylvania and Illinois. Included among them were 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen of America, 
the United Mine Workers, the Retail Clerks, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, the International Hod Carriers, the Car- 
penters, the Textile Workers Union of America, the Transport Work- 
ers, the United Steel Workers, the International Ladies Garment Wear 
Union, the Progressive Miners, and the State A. F. of L. and CIO of 
those States. 

We expect to hear from a number of other unions before these hear- 
ings are concluded. 

his morning our first witness is Mr. Arthur G. McDowell, education 
director of the Upholsterers’ International Union of North America. 

We are happy to welcome you, Mr. McDowell. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR G. McDOWELL, DIRECTOR OF CIVIC, EDUCA- 
TION, AND GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATION AND SUBSIDIZATION OF IN- 
DUSTRY, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


Mr. McDowe tt. I appear this morning in both of my. official ca- 
pacities, both in my capacity as director of civic, education and gov- 
ernmental affairs, Upholsterers’ International Union of North Amer- 
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ica and chairman of the subcommittee on migration and subsidization 
of industry, national legislative department of American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, in support 
of both the general principles underlying, mt the specific objectives 
and proposals for advancing the objectives of Senate bill S. 2663. 

Tradition and constitutional principle should both be consulted in 
consideration of legislation designed to meet any critical social or 
economic problem, since, just as an individual seldom builds himself a 
house or provides for his own last will and the testamentary disposi- 
tion of his effects more than once in a lifetime and should therefore 
normally wisely rely on the accumulated experience of many other 
men embodied in tested architectural tradition on one hand and in 
soundly supporting law and custom on the other, so should any legis- 
lative ae consult both its constitutional authority and wise prece- 
dent and reasoning as to its application, 

If the situation to be met is truly novel, which is rare indeed, such 
novelty should be carefully established by examination of the facts 
and if past custom. and precedent should have proven outworn, or 
even of shallow foundation of usefulness and questionable soundness, 
it should be so declared and the reasons therefor stated in embarking 
on new courses of action. 

As we see the problem sought to be solved, or at least its more acute 
effects ameliorated by the proposed legislation under consideration by 
this committee, it is the human problem of workers, their trades and 
skills, their homes, their schools, their churches and their community 
institutions, and achievements, tangible and intangible, left high and 
dry without an adequate flow, even by past and static standards, of 
the economic stream of employment, income and life-giving economic 
activity. 

The cause of this drying up of the economic stream of life of a 
community may be as impersonal and naturally capricious as the 
shifting of the current of the Missouri or the Yangtze which leaves 
a thriving river town without a further reason for being, or slices a 
prosperous farm’s acreage to a fraction by converting good soft 
bottom land into a new river bottom. Of such nature was the fate of 
boom mining towns which became ghost towns in half a generation on 
the Ameriean frontier, with a nine exhaustion of the natural re- 
source which had given them birth. 

Of scarcely more personal character is technological change which, 
for example, made St. Louis and New Orleans queen cities of a steam- 
boating age, fall behind Chicago, the key continental junction of a rail- 
road era. 

A vast economic decline may be due to inaction or failure to keep 
step competitively due to sentimental or reactionary but politically 
effective minority attachment to completely outmoded economic in- 
stitutions which me a fetter on production and all social pro > 
Such was the case with chattel slavery in the Southern United States 
which census figures of the 1850’s show produced in the five commodit 
crops of cotton, tobacco, sugarcane, rice, and indigo, only the cas 
equivalent of the hay crop alone in Northern States in some of the 
same years, with half that hay crop accounted for by only the three 
free labor States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Deliberate politically imposed discrimination such as the discrimi- 
natory railroad freight rates prevailing against the South for many | 
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decades, or the general discrimination against agriculture of a protec 
tive tariff in which agriculture must buy but frequently could not 
market or sell is a different matter entirely and an open wound of in 
justice even if the Nation as a whole as well as the favored industries 
prospered under it. 

The situation of long or heavily depressed industrial areas can trace 
their difficulties to various types of these causes. Competitive fuels 
have reduced coal to a secondary post among the Nation’s fuel sources, 
and in so doing have made stagnant or shrinking problem towns of 
once thriving mining towns in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, 
and other States long before there is even the prospect of exhaustion 
of this prime natural resource. A vigorous section drive exploiting 
the natural advantage of proximity of the raw material of cotton and 
wood and the politically and socially perpetuated pattern of low 
wages, and economic standards, in two stages, ame the most 
of cotton textile, hosiery, and later major portions of wood household 
furniture industry to the Southeastern States. 

The woolen industry, without the natural resource logic and ap 
parently entirely on the basis of the artifici: ally maintained low wage 
and weak union attractions, has now followed in their train. 

The gaping wounds left by the decline of coal production and the 
stilted migration of cotton and woolen textiles have in all too 
frequent cases, as revealed by the monotonous reports of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on “surplus labor areas” and the more dramatic reve 
lations of the several task forces of your subcommittee, gone unhealed. 
In some communities in Pennsylvania this situation has gone on so 
long and the costs and uncertainties of migration have been so great 
that the natural family order has been reversed and the men have 


become the clumsy housekeepers and family tenders and the women 
the majority of wage earners. 

One single factor alone has had a great deal to do with putting 
a brake on any meee of the merciless forced mass migration of 


the late 1920's anc early 1930’s of scores of thousands of young men 
from the mining communities of [linois and central border States into 
Detroit and other industrial centers, for one example. 

The fact is that in addition to the fact the first migration markedly 
raised the average age of those left behind, there is, though, to some 
people the embarrassing fact that our national traditional propaganda 
about home ownership, facilitated by new largely Gover — in- 
spired reforms and inventions in home financing since the 1930's, has 
increased the natural trend to making home ownership the typical 
form of personal savings. 

The drastic capital levy on the poor involved in forced sale at great 
loss, if indeed there is any market for such homes at all at any sacri- 
fice figure, makes any mass migration cruel and ‘costly beyond endur- 
ance. The province ial legislature of colonial Pennsylvania in the days 
of wasteful pioneering which mined the soil and then moved on was 
actually driven at one time to provide a subsidy of a few pounds to 
footloose frontiersmen who would refrain from burning down their 
cabins or even better dwellings when they moved on, in order to collect 
the valuable and hard-to-come-by iron nails therein. 

Even in that primitive pre- Revolutionary early day, Government 
found it necessary to take financial measure in connection with eco- 
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nomic shift problems to curb sheer waste of labor and even such an 
originally abundant resource as wood. 

nan America where the remnants of open lands are a matter even 
of memory for only a few older survivors among us, with good farm- 
land prices still defying the economic law of gravity by rising in the 
face of declining farm income and something like a half million 
shrinkage in operating farms in the last 4 years alone, the only solu- 
tion to the problem of the continuing depressed area, in the midst of 
widely proclaimed national prosperity, is industrial in the general 
sense. 

Not only is the Federal Government operating under a charter 
whose preamble proclaims its purpose to be that of the promotion of 
the general welfare; but as the courts have pointed out in the uphold- 
ing the first Social Security Act, the Congress under section 8 of 
article I is empowered to provide for the general welfare. 

Here surely in these continuously depressed communities is an ex- 
ample of the Lincolnian doctrine that— 
the legitimate object of government is to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot so well do, for themselves, 
in their separate and individual capacities, 

The provisions of Senate bill S. 2663, for rendering aid through 

artly providing and partly stimulating others to provide capital 

ee oe fresh industrial enterprise, and encouraging and coordi- 
nating the considerable resources of other branches of government 
and of the latent private resources of the communities themselves, 
seem the only alternative to a brutal and humanly wasteful ignoring 
of the problem or piously hoping that impersonal economic forces or 
letting the much poorer equipped State or local government Georges 
do it. 

I propose to leave to much better equipped colleagues and superiors 
in organized labor the detailed and general comment and suggestion 
on this meritorious legislation as a whole and direct attention to one 
section of the measure which in our committee’s considered opinion 

uires considerable ‘strengthening and clarification if a well and 
painfully conceived measure such as that under consideration is not 
to be abused and distorted and wind up trying to lengthen our eco- 
nomic cloth by cutting pieces off of the top and in sewing them on 
the bottom. 
“ss refer to section 8A4 which merely provides as a condition of loans 
that— 


the construction of such plant or facility will not result in the attracting to 
the depressed area in which such plant or facility is to be located, an industry 
which is presently located in a depressed area, or which would, if induced to 

relocate in the area in which the plant or facility is to be located, become a 
depressed area. 

_ This is not sufficient or workable in any practical manner in the 
light of painful experience with the nefarious practice of State and 
local governments of subsidizing the migration of existing industry 
from one section to the other by everything from total financing to 
unredeemable pledges to keep the local production worker in a self- 
stitched economic straitjacket. 

It is far from sufficient to provide that industry shall not be ex- 
posed to benefits and attractions of this program at the cost of creatin 
new distressed areas. What is to decide that, and who, and when 
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In our opinion, the section should provide bluntly that the only type 
of industry to be involved is to be branch extension of existing enter- 
prise or basically new enterprise. 

The intervention of Government to directly purposefully influence 
the transfer of industry from one location to another is fundamen- 
tally repugnant to the principle of resisting the absorption by the 
State of the function of economic choice between its citizens and 
between economic alternatives. 

No machinery has yet been invented to democratically insure jus- 
tice between citizens, or to prevent the necessity of eventually a com- 
pletely tyrannical total State machine to substitute its bureaucratic 
plans and choices for the consumer’s choice. 

Even defense consideration, except for actual military establish- 
ments and munitions, are considerably suspect. We can legitimately 
assess acute community need and seek to guide and encourage new 
enterprise to find and fit those needs. Government intervention at 
any level to relocate existing enterprise and, possibly, lives and com- 
munities of its citizens, except in the senesind last extremity of need 
for providing for the national security and defense, is a source of 
sectional economic and political warfare closely related to revival of 
civid conflict. 

Our subcommittee on migration and subsidization of industry, 
created by the national legislative council of the A. F. of L. in June 
1952, and in continuous existence and operation since that time and 
now incorporated in the legislative department of the new AFL 
C10, has accumulated abundant evidence of the fundamental vicious- 
ness of the use of Federal, State, and local governmental legislation 
and administration for purpose of bringing about the relocation of 
existing industry. 

The tax exemption privilege accorded the bonds of municipalities 
by Federal law in recognition of the essential but frequently non- 
prereetars purposes requiring such issues has been abused by a num- 
ver of States, outstandingly in the case of Mississippi, to plunge the 
State and its municipalities into a vast program of private socialism 
through the erection of complete and virtually free facilities for manu 
facturers who will emigrate, and leave their former employees, col- 
lective bargaining practices and carefully developed high wage and 
economic standards behind them. 

Not only has this put the entire proper tax privilege of all munici- 
val governments in jeopardy and suspicion, but it has involved a 
State like Mississippi in the open nullification of the specific provi- 
sion of its own State constitution against such activity. 

Growing by what it has already fed upon, to lawless nullification of 
its own fundamental charter and the fundamental contempt for all 
legal process curbing special interests which it spreads, this State, 
and others to a lesser extent, has been reduced to hawking to free 
American industry the fact that it has the lowest per capita income, 
wage rates and alleged ambition for economic improvement on the 
part of its working population of any of the 48 States. 

Senator Dove.as. Do you have examples of these ads? 

Mr. McDowe t. I would refer in this connection to the printed re- 
port of the subcommittee as published by the American Federation 
of Labor in August of last year, in which we have set forth the 
specific solicitation of migration of industry on the basis of an in- 
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centive which cites in the case of the mayor of one Mississippi town 
the fact that this community is able to offer a wage standard not only 
very substantially lower than other sections of the Nation, but this 
mayor boasts very substantially lower than any other southern State 
which possibly could offer some of the same advantages in terms of 
labor or cost. 

Senator Doverias. Would you make that letter a part of your testi- 
mony ! 

Mr. McDowe tt. T should like to cite several of these appendices 
which are part of this report. 

More recently it has encouraged its citizens and officials to advertise 
racial division in its population, and there seems no limit to its will- 
ingness to advertise its substandard conditions as a positive virtue. 
The subcommittee’s report was released in August 1955. This is a 
document that has come to hand of more recent date. 

Senator Dovetas. Will you submit that to the committee ? 

Mr. McDowet. Yes. 

Mr. McDowe.t. Permit me to illustrate from direct experience, as 
reported by President Sal B. Hoffmann of our International Union, 
the evil of the use of governmental powers for relocation of existing 
industry which once entered upon, for however noble an avowed pur- 
pose, leads steadily down on the road to the creation of new depressed 
areas, the competition in depression of standards, and sectional con- 
flict, in defiance even of soundest of economic considerations. 

First, the community which is the loser by migration of industry 
through aggression by other communities with Government-furnished 
inducements, including free plants, tax concessions, crippling anti- 
trade-union laws, and so forth. 

President Hoffmann took Philadelphia, of which he has been a citi- 
zen all his life and where he and his father and brothers alike all 
worked in the rather high quality upholstered furniture industry. 
Philadelphia, under present provisions of Senate bill S. 2663, would 
not be eligible for aid. Its volume of unemployment has ranged from 
4.5 percent in March 1952 to a high of 8.3 percent in January 1955, 
toa nagging 6 percent in 1956. 

This is, I believe, a separate area and possibly is marginal to the 
acute problem that is sought to be dealt with by S. 2663; but it is 
nevertheless a genuine problem. 

Hardest hit by migration has been the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
try, which has shrunk from 7,000 employees in 1945 in Philadelphia 
to 800 today. These plants, of course, migrated to a variety of points, 
but almost all South, all with less favorable labor laws; and the final 
large mover, flatly stating that a virtually free plant offered by State 
atria government action in Mississippi was a finally decisive factor, 
even though wage rates would have been completely actually similar 
between the two areas. 

All manufacturing employment has shrunk fairly steadily from 
368,000 in 1952 to 323,000 or less in 1956. The loss since 1951 in textile 
employment of 23,000, and in ae of 10,000 are, of course, the 
major components, and they are also the major targets of migration 
soliciting communities. 
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(reneral furniture and fixtures, a smaller item in bulk but a larger 
percentage of national total, is down 21 percent from the 8,000 in 
1951; but this does not tell the tale. 

The upholstered-furniture industry, traditionally finding almost its 
entire market in supplying good quality goods for local consumption, 
has shrunk 40 percent in employment from a high of 1,200 in 1950. 

Many older concerns have liquidated, all present ones have shrunken 
in size, virtually no new concerns have opened; yet consumption of 
furniture in all quality grades has steadily risen. Philadelphia is not 
a depressed area for purposes of Senate bill, 5. 2663, but it is certainly 
a depressed area for hosiery workers, textile workers, and upholsterers. 

Let us examine the impact on this declining situation in the uphol- 
stered-furniture industry alone, which is common to almost all tradi- 
tional big city centers like New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, and so forth, though less dramatic percentagewise than 
Philadelphia of special Government programs to shift location of 
industry. 

In 1947 a medium-sized substantial producer in Chicago desired to 
expand. His relations with the union there were cordial. The only 
dispute stoppage, and in that case a relatively brief one, is now 19 
years in the past. The union scale in Chicago was not among the high- 
est in the country. No obstacle was placed in the way of opening 

lants in smaller town communities, one being only a dozen miles from 
Philadel hia; but another under the inducements of the newly re- 
enacted BAWI program in the State of Mississippi was erected with- 
out capital obligation of the employer due to local municipal industrial 
purpose bond issue. 

Senator Doveias. May I ask what the initials BAWI signify ¢ 

Mr. McDowe1t. This is the designation for balancing agriculture- 
with-industry program. 

I might state that. this program had its first origin in the early 
1930's in the State of Mississippi ; that it was so constitutionally doubt- 
ful that, although investigation by those in authority in the WPA did 
find that there had been illegal and improper diversion of Federal 
funds under the guise of the establishment of schools or industrial 
schools—which on examination proved to be sawtooth factory build- 
ings—this program was discontinued in the early 1940's rather than 
eabyjoct it to a test before the supreme court of that State. 

It was reenacted in the year 1947 under the same title—* Balancing 
Agriculture With Industry.” 

Senator Dovetas. Now, that permits cities to issue bonds for the 
construction of factories. The interest of these bonds under Federal 
tax laws is tax free. Is that correct! 

Mr. McDowew. That is correct. And it is a very important factor 
in the flotation of issues which in this case have actually financed— 
our latest figures include a statement of 120 new industrial establish- 
ments in the State of Mississippi since the enactment of the program 
in 1947. 

Senator Doveias. How many workers would that be? 

Mr. McDowe11. The estimates are not very official at the present 
time and it would probably be difficult to get an aggregate figure. 
However, the employment figure ranks anywhere from what we would 
consider in the upholstering industry a very substantial plant of 100 
people to plants that provide as many as 3,000 people eventually. 
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In the case of the Alexander Smith Carpet Co., which was com- 

a liquidated, its Yonkers operation was transferred to Meridian, 
Liss. 

Senator Doveias. Was the Smith factory transferred under these 
conditions of municipal bond issue? 

Mr. McDowe x. There was an initial bond issue of $2,500,000, I be- 
lieve, floated by Meridian men. There is a subsequent pending issue 
for an eventual capital investment which will be totally the munici- 
pality’s. It was intended to be something close to $5 million—be- 
tween $4.5 and $5 million for one particular concern. 

Senator Doveras. Those factors have been transferred rather than 
branches of existing plants or the establishment of new concerns? 

Mr. McDowe1t. In the case of the Alexander Smith Carpet Co., 
there was a preliminary training operation, and then at one particular 
moment the entire plant, as it happened, in the course of a recurrent 
industrial dispute in Yonkers, N. y. was transferred entirely to the 
Mississippi plant. 

Senator ee And in their own industries, have upholstering 
plants been transferred under those conditions? 

Mr. McDowetu. There has been no case where the incidence came 
in the course of industrial disputes. 

Senator Dovetas. No, I mean 

Mr. McDowexut. But there have been in the case of this Chic 
manufacturer to which I make reference here the transfer first of the 
branch operations which were originally started in Pennsylvania com- 
munities—one in Sunbury, Pa., and one in the Williamsport area, and 
which quickly gave way to the branch operations in Mississippi under 
this subsidy attraction. 

Senator Doveias. Have there been other Southern States that have 
adopted the Mississippi plan? 

Mr. McDowett. The Mississippi plan is the only one which pled 
the full faith and credit of the municipality to the bonds issued for 
this industrial purpose. There are, however, of course, the States of 
Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and one other, I believe— 
there are six States with this arrangement in some form or another. 

I believe, as a matter of fact, there was similar legislation enacted 
in the State of Illinois in the early 1920’s. But this statute at the 
present time is a complete dead letter as far as any operations under it 
are concerned. 

Operations vary from State to State. The most significant opera- 
tion, of course, is that which is carried out in the State of Mississippi 
which has an entire State apparatus which supervises, directs, and 
coordinates the activity of the local municipalities. 

Referring to this development in the case of the upholstered furni- 
ture industry, today the original Chicago home plant is closed com- 
pletely. One unionized plant near to Philadelphia maintains a tenu- 
ous existence, but down in Mississippi four subsidized plants have been 
built for this single manufacturer. By Government intervention and 
subsidy alone, a small manufacturer, one among a score or more of 
his scale in Chicago alone 10 years ago, has become the third ranking 
producer in the Nation. 

Senator Dovetas. Would you mind giving the name of this com- 
pany, or would you prefer not to?. 
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Mr. McDowe tt. This corporation functioned as the Futurian in 
Chicago. It now functions as the Stratford Furniture Co. in Missis- 
sippi and other points. 

Mississippi 10 years ago was virtually a zero in upholstered furni- 
ture manufacture and close to it in consumption as well as any State 
can get. 

Today by pulling existing manufacturers from Chicago and even 
from as far south as Tennessee and North Carolina, Mississippi has 
gone from zero to better than 4 percent of national employment in 
this manufacture alone. 

Local consumption of the product in Mississippi continues at a tiny 
fraction of output, for as late as January of this year the North Mis 
sissippi Industrial Development Association, in a special brochure 
addressed to the upholstered furniture manufacturing industry alone, 
“boasted” that its section had several typical rates 10 cents lower than 
the oncoming national minimum wage of $1 effective March 1, and no 
rate more than 40 percent higher than that minimum. 

Such wages don’t buy Suahity upholstered furniture shipped all the 
way from Mississippi, where there is no bulk market, to Philadel yhia, 
where there are still customers, eee they are not eusiagboyes up- 
holsterers who once supplied those Philadelphia stores. 

Philadelphia taxpayers pay some slight percentage more of Federal 
taxes to make up for the tax-free income on bonds issued by Missis- 
sippi municipalities to build these subsidized factories, and the tax- 
free rentals which the subsidized manufacturer pays to the untaxable 
municipality to pay that interest and carrying dace 

It would be administratively impossible to establish in advance, 
even in the unlikely case that it subsequently should be proven, that 
Chicago or Philadelphia is either a depressed area or has become one 
because of a specific removal. Therefore, it is urged that section 8A4 
be revised to provide that the construction of such plant or facility 
shall be used to attract only a branch expansion of any existing enter- 
prise or newly initiated enterprise. 

With such revision the proposed measure is favored as a legitimate 
and necessary procedure and object of congressional action toward 
Federal Government participation in healing of these wounds in the 
body of the general economic welfare. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

I think you made a very constructive suggestion which we are feel- 
ing our way toward in the drafting of this clause, which I agree does 
not fully cover the situation. And your suggestion, as I understand 
it, is that the only types of industries which should be aided are new 
branches of existing concerns or new plants. 

Mr. McDowett. Or new developments. 

Senator Dovetas. Or new developments, yes. 

Mr. McDowet. Might I explain, Senator, that the thinking in 
back of this recommendation is not that there should be any curb 
placed on normal transfer for sound economic reasons which might 
very well find its way into these communities, particularly in relation 
to developments that have occurred, new plants or branch extensions. 
The principle that we have come to the conclusion should be protected 
is simply that remedial legislation of this should not be tet to effect 


a decision as to the transfer of existing operating enterprises from 
one community to another. 
73437—56—>pt. 2 20 
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There may obviously be sound reasons, even such a thing as a very 
tight labor supply, which is still conceivable in certain industrial 
areas which would justify an existing enterprise for being attracted. 
But this is a matter of judgment and we do not feel that legislation, 
remedial legislation, should be utilized to effect the decision in the 
case of the transfer of existing operations. 

Mr. McDowr.w. Might I at this time cite as examples of the pro- 
cedure in the soliciting of industry appendix 4 on page 63 of the 
Report on Subsidized Industrial Migration, the Luring of Plants to 
New Locations, published by the American Federation of Labor as 
a report in 1955. 

This consists of a letter addressed to Connecticut manufacturers by 
the mayor of the town of Pelahatchie, Miss. And the attention of 
the subcommittee is directed to the full report which contains other 
instances of similar solicitation on a similar unsound and prejudicial 
basis. 

(The letter referred to appears in the appendix. The full report 
referred to has been See in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. McDowetn. If the Chair would permit, and if time would al- 
low, I should like at this time to introduce to the subcommittee Mr. 
Francis Gorman, the research director of the United Textile Workers’ 
Union, a member of our subcommittee, and also Mr. Al Druin of 
Lawrence, Mass., who himself is a displaced textile worker faced with 
some of the problems that have arisen, particularly when displacement 
take place at a certain age level with many years of usefulness still 
ahead, but with the definite obstacle to reemployment that age has now 
become. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Gorman, we will be very glad to have a 
statement from you. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS GORMAN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR OF THE 
UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS’ UNION; ACCOMPANIED BY AL 
DRUIN, A TEXTILE WORKER FROM LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Mr. Gorman. Senator Douglas, we communicated with Mr. Mc- 
Clure on the 20th of the month in reply to his telegram of the 16th that 
President Valente could not appear here today. The notice was a lit- 
tle too short. In addition we are holding a meeting of our execu- 
tive council on Monday, and we had our vice presidents coming from 
Lawrence, Mass., Sanford, Maine, and Providence, R. I. 

It was stated in the letter that Mr. McDowell, as he has done, would 
present our case here this morning. But fortunately we have with us 
from Lawrence, Mr. Druin. And we want to ask the committee for 
—- to file after we have these other representatives’ reports on 
Monday—we are asking permission to file a sapplementary report, or 
supplementary brief to the committee after that date. 

We have in Mr. Druin, I think, an example of what is happening in 
these depressed areas. Mr. Druin was born and lived in Lawrence, 
Mass., all of his life. He is a trained textile worker; very capable of 
working at this trade. And he has only worked 3 months since 1951. 
And these 3 months’ employment that he has received has been outside 
of the city of Lawrence. 

Now, I might say that this is typical of this one situation. Law- 
rence, of course, has led the depressed areas for several years, And 
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he is with us today. And if you would care to go into the matter a 
little further with him, we would appreciate it. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Druin, we will be very glad indeed to have 
you make any statement that you may care to iain, and to make any 
recommendations. 

Mr. Druin. Well, at the outset, I suppose I should go into where 
I worked for 42 years—Arlington Mills. I had never done any loafing 
on account of being one of the top normal force men there. And when 
the plant closed down in January of 1951—I think my last paycheck 
in Lawrence was January 30 of 1951. Since that time, of course, there 
are small plants that come into Lawrence, but fellows of my age don’t 
have any opportunity to get jobs with them. 

Senator Doveras. How old are you? 

Mr. Drury. I am 63 now. But that is 5 years ago. I was 59 when 
it closed down. And I have applied at all these new different plants 
that have come into the city, but I haven’t been successful in getting 
any job. 

What little work I have done I have worked in Boston; I have 
worked in Newton, Manchester, N. H., just a few days at a time, never 
for any length of time, never to become even a normal peak force 
worker. 

I have had very little work pertaining to my own field, which is 
wool sorting. 

Senator Doveras. Are there any other men in Lawrence in just the 
same situation ¢ 

Mr. Druin. Practically all of the people of my age, practically all 
of the people 1 worked with that are over 50 years old there, there 
aren’t any of them that can get a job any place. 

Senator Doveias. You have exhausted your unemployment benefits 


long ago? 
io inens. Definitely. 

Senator Dove as. And it will be 2 years before you are entitled to 
draw old-age security ¢ 

Mr. Druin. That is right. I will be 65 January 1, 1958. 

Senator Doveras. Did the plant in which you were employed—did 
the firm go out business, or did it move South ¢ 

Mr. Drury. That is hard to tell. I know they liquidated in Law- 
rence. At one time they used to employ about 7,000 people. 
Senator Dove.as. I didn’t catch the name of the plant you worked 
for. 

Mr. Drury. Arlington Mills. I said they had about 7,000 people 
working there at one time. And then, of course, they closed it up. 
I don’t know whether they moved South or where they went. But I 
know that they have a little wool shop there now. The name of the 
concern is Mariners Wool Scouring Co. And they jumped from Nor- 
ton to Lawrence, Mass., excepting the workers that work a little 
cheaper than they did at Norton. There is a difference of about fifteen 
to twenty dollars a week in my own job in this Mariners plant in 
Boston. In Boston they would pay $20 a week more and production 
would have been less in Norton. So they moved on account of getting 
help that would work for cheaper wages, much younger help too. 

r. Gorman. Could I interject, Senator, and say that Lawrence, as 

perhaps you know, was the principal woolen and worsted center of the 
United States at one time. 
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Senator Dovetas. I grew up in New England. I am aware of that. 

Mr. Gorman. They are all—of those big mills, the American Woolen 
Co., and the others, have left, includin the Arlington Mill which was 
farther out of the city. And the production is going into the South. 

American Woolen Co. merged with Textron, and they have just 
opened what they say is the most modern wool plant in the world at 
Barnewell, S. C. 

Senator Doveras. Of course, it is probably true that woolens as a 
fabric have lost. ground to the lighter fabrics too. Isn’t that correct ! 

Mr. Gorman. Precisely. That is true. 

Mr. Drury. There is another factor involved there too. 

The production has increased from—I used to sort 600 pounds of 
wool, say, in 1920 or before; or around that time, until shortly after 
World War I, when I came back from the service in 1919 I think I 
was sorting about 600 pounds of wool per day. 

When they closed the plant in the Arlington Mills, we had jumped to 
about 10,000 pounds per 3 workers. That is approximately 3,000 and 
something pounds per day. Of course, the quality was not too good. 
We hurried a little bit more, and naturally we didn’t grab off as much 
quality goods as we should have. 

But nevertheless, the increased load was there. And in the city of 
Lawrence at one time we had 1,100 sorters. In 1951 I don’t believe 
there were a hundred workers, a hundred sorters in there when they 
were working full blast that was working. All the rest of them were 
unemployed on account of the increased production. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Mr. McDoweti. Mr, ieiemans might I just supplement by making 
one additional statement in relation to the nature of the problem. 

The matter which is acute in this case and which is to some degree 
novel is the situation created by the total collapse of an industry in a 
community. 

There are many analogies in our experience, even in depression 
years, When opportunities elsewhere were at a minimum. Neverthe- 
less, when this shrinkage took place, as for example in the coal-mining 
industry in the State of Illinois, it was a shrinkage, not an actual 
termination of operation. It, therefore, was possible for a selective 
process of migration to take place, primarily composed of the younger 
veople. 
ial as we all know, this was possibly a normal and healthy process 
by which younger industrial workers moved into the Chicago and the 
Detroit industrial areas. 

However, the situation that we now are confronted with in many 
of these communities with the termination of the employers such as 
those in the upholstered furniture industry in Philadelphia, as well 
as with textile workers in Lawrence, is that this is a clean-cut opera- 
tion; this is not a shrinking; this is a termination of the entire opera- 
tion, affecting the whole group of workers, regardless of degree of 
skill, regardless of age, and condition. 

And this is a problem which is not strictly analogous. It is so dif- 
ferent in quantity that it becomes a difference in quality of the problem 
confronting us. And it, therefore, must be met by measures which to 
some extent are also without specific and complete precedent. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 
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The next witness is Dr. William Tudor, acting director of the 
division of area services, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, D1. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM TUDOR, ACTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF AREA SERVICES, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, CARBON- 
DALE, ILL. 


Dr. Tupor. Chairman Douglas, it is indeed a privilege to appear 
before this committee again to discuss this very important subject. 

In my previous testimony, I presented evidence of the need for a 
bill such as S. 2663. Today I would like to discuss certain aspects of 
the bill and to relate it to some of the aspects of our program and 
experiences at our university. 

would like to describe first of all some of the work being done by 
our university turning first to our division of technical and adult 
education. 

This division was established during 1953 for all students of the 
university not seeking a bachelor’s, master’s, or doctoral degree. The 
division administers all noncredit adult education courses offered by 
staff members and additional carefully selected instructors. The di- 
vision also has an integral segment called the vocational technical 
institute. Adult education consists of noncredit courses in various 
vocational, technical, and general educational fields. Nominal tuition 
fees are charged. 

The work is designed to assist persons to do their jobs better or to 
gain skills toward advancement to better positions. During the first 
year of its operation, then as a vocational technical institute, estab- 
lished at Southern on October 1, 1950, were more than 100 courses 
that were being offered. Classes have been held in more than 45 towns 
throughout southern Illinois ranging from Cairo to Mount Morris 
and from Shawneetown to East St. Louis. 

Senator Doveras. Cairo? And what was the other town? Mount 
Morris? 

Dr. Tupor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. That is the extreme northern portion of the State, 
isn’t it? 

Dr. Tupor. Beyond the normal 31-county area as we think of the 
territory in which we work. That is due to the demand, Senator, for 
this kind of program. 

During the past 5 years, enrollment in this phase of the division’s 
program has increased its activity in providing tailormade courses to 
meet the demands and needs of the area served by the university. 
Many special types of courses have been offered with specialists serv- 
ing as instructors. 

Special training courses for miners, plumbers, carpenters, welders, 
business and secretarial employees, practical nurses, bankers, beauty 
salon operators, and retail employees are given. 

First-aid, safety, photography, and hobby courses also have been 
offered. Besides a permanent staff, the division utilizes as instructors 
a group of trained personnel in special fields. The vocational tech- 
nical institute, also an integral part of the division of technical and 
adult education, was established as a day-school program and offers 
1- and 2-year curriculums in vocational and technical fields. The 
institute was established at the opening of the fall term of 1952. 
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The 2-year programs led to a degree of associate in art, associate in 
business, or associate in technology. One-year programs led to a cer- 
tificate. 

The vocational technical institute, business division, offers curricu- 
lums in court reporting; legal, executive, or cooperative secretarial ; 
cooperative medical ; secretarial, accounting, stenography, calculating, 
bookkeeping, clerical, cooperative retailing, and apparel and variety 
merchandising. 

The vocational technical institute is located, as you know, Senator, 
11 miles east of Carbondale in what was formerly the Crab Orchard 
ordnance area. 

We have taken over abandoned buildings and converted them into 
classrooms, laboratories, office, and student center facilities. In 1952, 
September of 1952, we opened the program with 37 students. The en- 
rollment in this vocational technical institute has tripled each year 
since then and currently is over 500 full-time students. 

I describe this program because I feel it is directly related to the 
bill you are dita: 

Another branch of our university that I would like to discuss is my 
own division; that of area services. Southern Illinois University at- 
tempts to make its facilities available to various community groups. 
This work is carried on through the area service office and its affiliated 
offices of alumni service, information service, placement service, and 
community development service. 

Meetings and conferences on the campus under the sponsorship of 
responsible off-campus organizations a groups are arranged through 
the area services office. Also, we arrange to take to communities, 
various programs, activities, and resources of the university which 
may be useful to the citizens of those communities. The university’s 
conferences and speakers’ bureau is included in the area services office 
and makes these arrangements. 

A new department of community development was established in 
the fall of 1953 to provide leadership resources to communities inter- 
ested in community betterment projects and community self-develop- 
ment. This program has operated with a great deal of success, and 
we are now seeing the results of the effort of this department coming 
forth with a recent factory being located in Du Quoin largely reumh 
efforts of this program. 

The university is equipped with technical programs and radios in 
which we are able to present programs to the various radio stations in 
the area for rebroadcast dealing with various technical subjects and 
providing much information to the people of the area. 

Through our information service we also are able to release to local 
groups and other mass media of communication information of much 
value to them. The work in these aspects of our university program 
have been limited because of the shortage of funds. Many benefits 
could come from a depressed areas bill by joining hands between a 
State and Federal program. For example, the training programs as 
presented in section 15 of Senate bill 2663 could be conducted through 
our university if funds for personnel, facilities, equipment and so 
forth, were provided to expand our present operations. The need for 
this expansion is widely recognized. 

For example, the Illinois Public Aid Commission set aside $10,000 
to be used to pay tuition and other expenses of their clients for a train- 
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ing program to enable these clients to become employable. A State 
legal ruling was made that this was not a proper use of Illinois Public 
Aid Commission funds. 

Various foundations and private industrial groups have indicated 
considerable concern in our program, and right now there are certain 
groups considering the granting of funds to us to help expand our 
program. We feel that our progress will be geared directly to the 
amount of money available for the conducting of this training and 
development program. 

Related to this training phase which is set forth in Senate bill 2663, 
I would like to recommend an additional provision be considered. 
And that is one for research. It is our feeling that a definite need 
exists for considerable research designed to develop new uses of the 
natural resources found in the various depressed areas. Such as an 
institute patterned after our wood-products pilot plant that we have 
now in operation at the university would go far in reducing or even 
eliminating unemployment in these areas. 

We have many natural resources, particularly in Southern Illinois 
that could be used effectively and efficiently if new methods were de- 
termined for their use. This can only come through research. That 
research unfortunately is not being done adequately at the present time. 

In our community development work we have found certain needs 
for area cooperation. In the bill it is pointed out that local com- 
munity committees will be established. I would like to suggest the 
consideration of establishing area or regional committees as well. We 
have found in one instance, namely, in Hardin County, that the com- 
munities are so small that by joining hands and operating on a county- 
wide basis that we can be more effective in our community develop- 
ment program. We are now considering ways of tying together the 
communities that are already involved in community development 
activities and to regional activities that could strengthen the work 
now being done in these individual communities. 

Senator Doverias. Dr. Tudor, in drafting section 7 it was not our 
intention that the so-called local industrial development committee 
must necessarily be confined to a given town or city, because you will 
find that the clause which precedes that says that the Administrator 
upon a that any area is a depressed area shall appoint a 
local industrial development committee. 

So that the term “locality” could be much broader than a munici- 
pality. 

Dr. Tupor. My feeling is that that certainly should be the broader 
use rather than the narrow conception of an individual community. 
We are in complete agreement. 

Section 15 places the responsibility for vocational training under 
the Secretary of Labor. I well understand the reason for placing 
it there. But I am concerned about the relation of one part of this 
program being under one agency and the rest of it sodiet another 
agency. 

It seems to me that if this program is to function adequately it 
should be tied together so that all phases are under one administrator. 

Senator Dovaeias. So that whoever is given the job of administer- 
ing the loans and the public facilities should also be given the job of 
providing educational facilities, or inducing local units to provide 
the educational facilities? 
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Dr. Tupor. That certainly is my feeling, Senator. 

I am not prepared to say which branch of the Government should 
take it over. I leave that to the good judgment of the Congress. But 
I do feel 

Senator Doveras. I understand. There is a good deal of force to 
your point. ; : 

Dr. Tupor. Then one additional suggestion I would like to make is 
that planning is a necessary aspect of community development. Yet 
many communities, particularly in these depressed areas, cannot afford 
the expense of planners, of engineers, of highly trained expensive per- 
sonnel; so that I would like to recommend that the bill include an 
item for providing that kind of fund to the community so that they 
would be able to carry out these activities in a sound, logical manner. 

Again, Senator, I wish to thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before the committee and expressing my thoughts as to the content 
of the bill. 

Senator Doveias. Well, thank you very much, Dr. Tudor. You 
have been very helpful throughout not only the hearings in January 
but in the assistance which you gave to the committee in the hearings 
which we conducted in February in southern Illinois. 

Thank you very much. 

The final witness this morning is Mr. Solomon Barkin, research 
director of the Textile Workers Union of America. 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON BARKIN, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JOHN EDELMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Barxty. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Before I make my comments, I would like to first identify Mr. 
John Edelman, our Washington representative, who is here with me. 
And I would like to say that Mr. Tudor’s university—I would like 
him to hear this compliment—I think that the pioneering work and 
thinking and material which they have developed in this area, even 
though it has been on a modest scale to date, warrants approval and 
endorsement from all of us who have followed it and have welcomed 
the attention that they have given. And we hope that their activities 
broaden in this area. 

Senator Douglas, may I ask that the statement which we have pre- 
pared be reproduced in the record so that we don’t have to read it? 

Senator Dove.as. That will be done. 

Mr. Barkin. We would like to express our appreciation for your 
efforts and that of your associates who have introduced Senate bill 
2663. We are highly rewarded by the recognition which this prob- 
lem has now received. 

I have represented workers who have been concerned with the com- 
munities affected, and in getting special attention under these bills, 
I believe that we are finally getting on the right track in getting public 
attention and getting legislation passed which will be designed to help 
in the recovery, renaissance, industrial growth, of these areas which 
have been blighted by industrial reverses. 

Senator Doveias. May I say that you yourself have performed very 
valuable service in these last years in pointing out the difficulties of 
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the textile industry and of the way in which a number of communities 
have been left stranded by the closing down and the transfer of mills 
to other sections of the country. 

So that you and the other textile unions have been pioneers and have 
helped to stimulate public thinking and to draw public appreciation 
of the problem. So, we are indebted to you. 

Mr. Barkin. We appreciate your generous words. But we are 
always more appreciative of those who are in a position to carry this 
ball beyond the mere plea into legislation and into definite action. 

What we are also particularly appreciative of is the philosophy 
underlying your bill. For the first time we are making progress 
against the parochial efforts of many people csamnebe with the 
problem who have attempted to make this a local issue. The 1955 
Economic Report of the President indicated that it was to be met 
largely by local efforts. When President Eisenhower toured New 
England in 1955, he affirmed that it was a national issue in which 
national efforts were required. 

When his administration was faced with the problem, they reversed 
themselves and depended solely upon local efforts. They turned to 
groups such as realtors, local development councils, for the solution 
of these problems. And what is to be commended particularly is 
the recognition in this bill that local and State efforts are insufficient, 
cannot solve, cannot face up to these particular problems without the 
assistance of the Federal Government. And the reasons are very 
simple. 

It is not that the Federal Government has any particular magic; 
it is that it has greater resources; it has an ability to place at the 
command of the local community a will to help because it knows that 
the national economy is dependent upon the health and well-being of 
each of the component areas. And it has the talent—it has access 
to talents which might be set aside and overlooked by local com- 
munities. 

It has a determination also to bring this problem to the fore; 
whereas, local vested interests, local and State groups, might other- 
wise tend to neglect as well as submerge these problems. 

Senator Doucias. Some localities that are suffering from intense 
and long-continued unemployment will try publicly—or the leaders 
of those localities will try publicly to pretend that all is well and 
that nothing needs to be done; isn’t that correct 

Mr. Barkin. Yes, Senator. And I would go further. In the New 
England area where I have had most intimate contact and even in 
upper New York State in the Hudson River Valley where these prob- 
lems have become even more significant, there are many public of- 
ficials and local people who have fostered what I call a conspiracy 
of silence hoping that by burying their heads in the sand, by silently 
moving among the prospective large companies who might locate 
there or small fly-by-night companies that might be induced to come 
into a particular area they might solve their problems. But the fact 
of the matter is that the most valiant effort of the most courageous 
local development councils have failed to remove many of these de- 
pressed areas from the list of chronically depressed areas. And the 
reason fundamentally is that their vision is limited; not that the 
members of the councils are men of limited vision, but their experi- 
ence is narrow. And their concepts of the type of reconstruction 
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which is fundamental to the rehabilitation of a depressed area is con- 
tained largely by people who can visualize this problem in a broader 
setting. 

Senator, we are now in a sense trying to revitalize the broad vision- 
ary vision of economic growth on a regional and an area basis such 
as was being developed during the mid-1930’s when the concept of 
regional planning flourished. 

And those who have followed it know that the programs of regional 
planning, resource development, which were permitted to lapse and 
to be submerged and perverted by State development councils who 
became more interested in luring individual plants and in advertising 
rather than in economic planning have to be replaced by new agencies, 
particularly in the areas of greatest need, because the solutions of 
depressed areas are not to be found in advertising, in short selling, on 

articular local inducement, by offering temporary attractions but 

y rebuilding the locational advantages of those areas and giving them 
the nucleus for more continued growth rather than immediate pallia- 
tives that might bring in a few jobs. And the concept that I endorse in 
this bill is the fact that you are not seeking merely the invitation of 
this plant or that plant; you are embarking and setting up an agency 
and a vision of revitalizing areas and establishing particularly the 
nucleus for the continued economic well-being and good health. 

It is for that reason that an alternative bill which has been sub- 
mitted in the Senate and the House fails, because in the preamble of 
that bill it is stated that the purpose is to bring in more manufacturing 
in particular areas where there is an insufficiency of it. 

That, Senator Douglas, is an incorrect conception, a narrow one, 


a petty one, the conception of people who think they can patch up a 
condition. You can’t patch up the problems of Scranton, the problems 
of New England, the textile areas of New England, and patch up 
the problems in southern Illinois. You can’t _ up the problems 


of other chronically depressed areas. They nee 
revitalization. 

You need to create the nucleus of what I call new locational ad- 
vantages. It may require, as your bill very well says, public works; it 
requires as Dr. Tudor indicated a resurveying of the resources of 
that area. It requires inspiring and creating new leadership on the 
regional basis. 

Senator Doveias. May I raise a question there ? 

Senate 2663 provides for the appointment by the national Admin- 
istrator of boca oenmeiaoen: And by that I want to make it clear that 
those could be area committees. Mr. Larson, the Under Secretary of 
Labor, in what was generally constructive testimony 2 days ago, said 
that in his judgment these committees ought to be appointed by local 
or State official bodies 

Do you have any judgment on that ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes. 

Senator Dovenas. I may say that I simply want to find the best 
solution to this and am not necessarily committed to the present 
provision. 

Mr. Barxtyn. Two points on that issue which are specifically im- 
portant : 

First, depending on local committees, local appointments are in- 
sufficient. In other words, I believe that the concept of the alternative 
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bills of Mr. Larson are inadequate. First of all, they would tend 
to be constricted to existing political subdivisions. The econozmic 
problems are not so limited; they range over labor market areas. As 
I indicate in my statement and as we all know, and from common 
experience that has been confirmed in research, commutation is a 
common habit, a prevailing practice in American industry. People 
travel 10, 15, 30 miles, and one of the deficiencies of the present efforts 
for economic revival is the limitation of the agp committees 
to existing political units and the competition which that creates 
among contiguous committees which means that they cannot revamp 
a blighted area and revamp them and seek to attract and limit their 
resources. 

For example, in a number of textile communities, the political sub- 
division is surely not the area for economic recovery, because the 
physical resources in buildings and public utilities are such as not 
immediately to be available for new plant sites. But those communi- 
ties are the centers of a broader economic area. If the outlying 
areas—which are independent political units—were rehabilitated in 
the first place, new resources exploited and promoted—and these are 
usually outside of the nucleus community—then it would stimulate 
und create the foundation for the complete rehabilitation of the core 
area. We know that this concept is Seatanianbel: And, moreover, 
the people who have to be on these particular area committees, | agree 
they ae who must be local, and list those most devoted and 
interested. 

But we also know that there are States in this Union which would 
refrain, resist, and resist the organization of such committees. Let's 
take one State in the Union with which I am familiar. It is only 
since Governor Muskie of Maine was elected that there was even any 
interest on the part of the State administration of Maine in the prob- 
lem of local community industrial development. And there are areas 
within the State of Maine even at the present time where local senti- 
ment, because of the nonindustrial orientation of the population to 
their—their local orientation is against industrial development. 

And despite the fact that there is tremendous need and that there 
are untapped natural resources, and coastline, and vast economic 
opportunity which exist because of the proximity of that State to the 
neighboring provinces of Canada, that is true. 

Senator Dove as. Are you speaking of Washington County and the 
area between Ellsworth and Gallion / 

Mr. Barxin. And even in the broader area, because you have a 
coastline which opens up vast searrtenitiee. And it is the National 
Government’s responsibility to be actively promoting interest, activ- 
ity, and initiative until it takes fire at the local level. 

It may very well be that the people who have most interest in it 
cannot get to first base in the local community and in the State capitol. 
We know that in the State of Maine, and we know in other States in 
New England, taking that particular community where the valiant 
souls who fought for this for decades have been made the subjects of 
mockery and laughter and derision. And this the National Govern- 
ment cannot afford to permit to continue, because these are valuable 
economic resources which local disinterest has permitted to lie idle. 

Senator Dovetas. That leads us to another question, Mr. Barkin. 

Under S. 2663, if a local committee applies, the administrator is 
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authorized to make the loan. Now, I believe in S. 2892 there is a pro- 
vision that it must be approved by State authorities as well; that is, 
the local application must travel up to the State authorities before 
it — to the national administrator. of a 

Jo you think this should be done; or would you permit direct con- 
tact between the locality and the national administrative agency ¢ 

Mr. Barxtn. I believe that from our experience that it is impera- 
tive that there be no possibility of any veto or any sabotage of the 
development of local resource committees and local efforts. And, there- 
fore, I am in favor of your bill and opposed to the principle and con- 
cepts underlying the bill—underlying this other bill, that is, which 
has been introduced in the Senate and the House. 

I think this program here, the program proposed in Senator Smith’s 
bill, and Mr. Rogers’ bill in the House, will only delay the program, 
because it will fail. It will fail particularly in the areas of greatest 
need, because I say in my statement we know this tragic fact; and we 
all know this from our personal experience : we know individuals who 
have been set back by economic reversals. And in that state of mind, 
you often become resigned, passive, and inert. 

Now, these are the people whom we are dealing with. We are deal- 
ing with communities where there is inertia; where they have lost 
hope. And let me just take this opportunity to describe the textile 
community. And I am sure it is equally true of the mining communi- 
ties, though I have no personal knowledge of it. These are communi- 
ties which—or these were single-industry, Government-dominated 
enterprises; all the offices of the Government, all the activities tended 
to be manned by the officers and executives and management personnel 
of these companies. They left a residue of inactivity, of just no expe- 
rience among the local population ; there was no middle class in there. 
There has been very little enterprise. 

If you go into a textile community, you see the effect of low wages, 
the discouragement of enterprise, and the domination of a single 
company. And the result is that we did not have the attributes of in- 
dividual American enterprise stimulated, or we didn’t have the base 
on which they could grow themselves. 

Senator Dovetas. That is frequently true of coal-mining com- 
munities. But now, you take the textile centers of Massachusetts 
which, as I remember it, used to have populations of approximately a 
hundred thousand; that is Lowell, Lawrence, Bedford, and Fall 
River. Wouldn’t you have a number of mills there and a large num- 
ber of retail establishments which would provide an industrial middle 
class, so to speak ? 

Mr. Barun. Yes. 

Now, in Massachusetts, what I have just said is not completely ap- 
plicable. But if you go to the State of Maine, if you go to the State 
of New Hampshire, if you go in the South, that is completely true. 

I am thinking, for example, now of the State of Maine. I would 
even go so far as to say that communities like Fall River, Mass —Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass.—my conclusions are quite relevant 
and characteristic, because the new enterprises have not been started 
by local population. They have been so-called outside financial in- 
terests that have come in. 

Now, that is in my opinion a reflection of the fact that the domina- 
tion of the old economic interests repressed initiative and the develop- 
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ment of an independent enterprise group within those communities. 
And it is evident from the fact that when these people move into other 
communities that many of them become important businessmen and 
start their own small enterprises and have grown and have become 
rominent. But within the milieu and within the surroundings of 
Fall River and New Bedford, Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, 
that has not been true. 

Now, in areas in Massachusetts, the textile industry in communities 
like Lawrence and Lowell have been surrounded by other communities 
with other industries. And the textile population, while in the city of 
Lawrence—until recently that was the dominant one; the surround- 
ing communities were characterized by other alternative employments, 
and consequently could feed into Lawrence. 

But in more isolated textile communities such as in the northern 
three States, or in the South, or in some Pennsylvania areas, that has 
not been true. And that is a significant chapter, because the people 
in those areas were discouraged. And what is most significant for 
our purpose, we need those—those areas need Federal aid. The phi- 
losophy that Mr. Larson presented and which this bill offers, Senator 
Smith's bill, that is, is inadequate to the needs of these particular 
areas. And that is why Federal assistance is particularly necessary. 

Senator Dovetas. What would you say to another feature of the 
Smith-Rogers bill; namely, that the local communities or the State 
must put up 15 percent of the cost of their interest. 

Mr. Barxrn. I am opposed to it. I think that these very limita- 
tions reflect an inadequate understanding of the nature of the problem. 

You are asking the poor man who is discouraged and down to take 
the flesh off his back before you are willing to even help him. And 
they don’t have the resources. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Barkin, it is because of this fact that you 
mention that I personally feel that the 25 percent of the cost which is 
to be borne by the Federal Government provided in the Smith bill is 
inadequate. But it throws 75 percent of the cost upon the localities 
or upon private citizens groups. It is too heavy a burden for these 
areas which as you say are already pulled down by protracted un- 
employment and loss of industry. 

But the question comes down to this: if you were to retain the pro- 
vision of 6624 percent aid given by the Federal Government, wouldn’t 
some contribution from the localities, whether governmental or pri- 
vate, be desirable in order to both stimulate their interest and to get 
local participation ¢ 

Mr. Barkin. I think some—I am not qualified, and my experience 
is not such as I could be expert on the subject as to the line of demar- 
cation, 

I have never raised this money. And, consequently, my experience 

could not qualify me to be expert on that line of division. 
_ That there should be some token contribution from local resources 
is important as an evidence of local interest and to provide a rallying 
point for local activities in this field. Now, it is an earnest determi- 
nation rather than measure of capacity that we need. 

Now, where that line—or what line would prove it is something 
that I would like people who have been in this area and in the process 
of collecting such funds to testify and to provide their experience. 
And because we now have—— 
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Senator Doveras. There is another suggestion, namely, that no 
Federal funds should be given unless State funds are also given. 

Mr. Barkin. Oh, no, no; that I am op y0sed to. I think that any 
such intervention and qualification would only handicap the process 
of economic revival. We are concerned with recovery of areas that 
are blighted and in which the skills and experiences of human beings 
are wasted and we are permitting people to disintegrate. 

Now, that is an awful charge, and we cannot permit artificial theo- 
retical biases to interfere in our effort at economic recovery. 

Senator Doveras. In many cases this requires action by the State 
legislatures which meet infrequently and which sometimes are not 
alert to the specific pinpoint problems of the given localities. 

Mr. Barkin. That is correct. 

May I, Senator Douglas, point out several of the comments I have 
on the specific contents of the bill ? 

Senator Doveras. Yes. 

Mr. Barxrn. Because my statement is largely directed to that phase. 

Before I do so, may I have included in the record a short article 
appearing in a magazine called Labor published by the English Trade 
Union Congress, of a recent date, describing the achievements in 
England under the Development Act of 1945 and the significant 
progress experienced in England under that act in rehabilitating the 
depressed areas in England. 

t speaks of what was done, how it was done in a rather brief form 
and therefore would be most useful in acquainting the committee as 
well as the reader of the record with the fact that this is something 
of a great moment. 

One other introductory comment, if I may: 

I also believe that the American people must become aware that this 
is an area of innovation and experience which is not only significant 
to us but important to the rest of the world. Our experience and 
experimentation in this area during the next few years under this bill, 
which I hope is enacted, will provide Europe particularly with models 
and directions of great significance. 

Economic recovery of Europe is in essence very much like the prob- 
lem which we are Faced with here. They have blighted areas and 
depressed areas. If you will look at the econoinic program of France, 
it wrestles with this problem. Britain has wrestled with it. If you 
go to Germany and the Benelux countries, they have got the same kinds 
of problems. 

hey are faced with many industries which are declining, and 
particularly the textile industry. They need direction. And our 
experience here could be the greatest technical assistance program 
which would redound in many, many benefits, because they will get 
experience and inspiration as to how they can proceed to overcome 
their particular economic problems which are essential to continued 
economic growth in Europe. 

Senator Dovetas. This clipping will be placed in the record. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


TUC Points To WorK THERE’s Stitt To Do rn One-Time BLAcK AREAS 


Experts almost wrote off the depressed areas before the war: so did the people 
who lived in them. Life is better there now, remarkably better—but still not 
so good that there is no room for improvement. And the TUC has views about 
how improvements could come. 
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Prewar, an official report told the people of South-West Durham deciared : 
“You have no prospects.” Down in Merthyr Tydfil, in its worst days, 7 men 
in every 10 were out of work and on the Cumberland coast the proportion was 
just as high. In Jarrow for every man in a job 3 were looking for 1 


GRIM PREWAR DAYS 


Throughout the harsh thirties in the valleys of South Wales, on the northeast 
and Cumberland coasts, in the Lancashire towns and in the industria! belt of 
Scotland men and women hardly dared to hope for another chance to work 
regularly and live decently. 

But the chance came and the chance was taken. Today economic depression 
and social distress have largely been banished from the development areas as 
they are now called. ‘ 


HOW LABOR ACTED 


Deliberate Government policy has provided more jobs, increased factory build 
ing and fostered the growth of new industries. And if the unemployment rate 
at 3% percent is twice as high as the rest of the country, it is now less than a 
tenth of what it was in 1932 and down to a quarter of the 10389 level. 

With full trade union backing, the first postwar Labor Government went into 
action to rid these areas from the shadow of fresh slumps. Under the 1945 
Distribution of Industry Act the Board of Trade had powers to schedule as a 
development area any area “where it appears likely that the distribution of 
industry is such that there is likely to be a special danger of unemployment. 

Four areas became development areas in 1945. Five more have since been 
added. Altogether, 1 insured person in every 6 now lives in them. 

The basic problem was to give the areas more industries and so a wider range 
of jobs. If 1 or 2 main industries were hit by bad conditions, the economic life 
of the area collapsed. For example, Lancashire was too dependent on cotton, 
South Wales on coal and steel, and Durham on coal and shipbuilding 


DECADE OF PROGRESS 


Ten years of effort to bring variety of work to the development areas has now 
been reviewed by the TUC. This is what has been done: 

Since the war nearly three times as many factories per head of population 
have been built in the development areas as have been built in the rest of Great 
Britain. 

Excluding the heavy industries, the number of insured workers in manufac 
turing industries in the development areas has increased from 1,080,000 in 1948 
to 1,220,000 in 1953—a rise of 13 percent as against & percent in the rest of 
Britain. 

Of the 456 factories and 229 extensions to existing buildings financed by the 
Government almost half were for engineering firms of all kinds. Other indus- 
tries which claimed a large share of the new space were china, glass, toys, chemi- 
cals, rayon, nylon, tailoring, rubber, and boxmaking. Private enterprise has also 
built a wide variety of factories. 

Altogether more than 300,000 new jobs have been created in the development 
areas. 

The light industries introduced into the northwest area employ as many work 
ers as shipbuilding and repairing. 

On the other hand throughout all the development areas the biggest employers 
are still the basic industries. One worker in every four has a job in coal, or iron 
and steel, or shipbuilding and ship repairing. And the unemployment rate in 
the development areas has shown no sign of coming into line with the lower rate 
for the rest of the country. 

What more can be done? Already the Government has powers to help indus 
trialists to settle in the development areas, to make loans to industrial estate 
companies—-£5 mililons have been lent so far—and to provide grants and loans 
for improving basic services such as transport, power, lighting, housing and 
health. It can discriminate in favour of areas when issuing or refusing certifi 
cates for industrial development. 

The Treasury can also help, as it has to the tune of £3% millions, undertakings 
already established or proposed in the areas. In addition the Government can 
site ordnance factories or service establishments in the development areas 
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Moreover, by selling or leasing its own surplus buildings to private industry it 
has made opportunities for 98,000 workers to find jobs. 
These powers are already considerable and broadly have yielded the right 
results. 
STRENGTHEN STATE POWER 


But, says the TUC, there may be a case for giving the Government wider 
powers to finance or promote industrial development than they have now. For 
example, the state might build and operate new enterprises in the development 
areus 

Another change for the better in development area policy would be the removal 
of the ban on Government grants for water supply and sewerage schemes imposed 
as an economy measure in 1952. 


MOVES THAT ARE NEEDED 


As a general comment, the TUC urges that the problem of the development 
areas must be seen against the background of national needs and policies. An 
effective policy for the location of industry must apply to the whole country not 
to one-sixth of it. The best guarantee of attaining and maintaining full employ- 
ment in the development areas is by keeping it in Britain as a whole. 

To achieve this, some flexibility will be needed. Industries, both old and new, 
inside and outside the development areas will have to expand. And on occasion, 
this may well demand mobility of workers rather than movement of industry. 


DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Scheduled in 1945 were the northeast, West Cumberland, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, and Scottish development areas. In 1946, south Lancashire 
was added, then Wrexham. In 1949, Merseyside, and part of Scottish Highlands. 
Finally, in 1953, northeast Lancashire became a development area. 

Senator Dovetas. The Chairman would like to observe that he has 
been in England a number of times from 1920 to 1939. And it was 
always a matter of some bewilderment to me that the governments, 
both Labor and Conservative, did virtually nothing in the trade 
slumps which occurred and which were most intense in textile, steel, 
and coal. I spent some time in South Wales, and I saw virtually a 
whole area just being allowed to go to pieces, the only work of re- 
habilitation being done by the Quakers under garden allotments. 

And it certainly seemed to me that these difficulties were susceptible 
to some pinpoint treatment; that you did not have to wait for sweep- 
ing monetary policies and so forth, or sweeping trade policies, to get 
revival by developing new industries to meet latent wants. 

Mr. Barry. I endorse your section 4, providing for the develop- 
ment of a depressed areas administration and prefer that to the pro- 
posal that this problem, this agency, or these activities, be assigned to 
the Department of Commerce. 

One of the difficulties in assigning it to an existing department, 
varticularly the Department of Commerce, is the one you have just 
{ ighlighted. They are concerned with global figures and global prob- 
lems. These are not global problems; these are problems that have 
to deal with specific areas, and they need the full-time attention of a 
man iia and motivated by the battle cry of elimination of blight 
wherever it exists. 

And he is dealing with local issues. 

Senator Doveras. Is what you are saying that you need a special 
task force rather than confiding this job to people who have a multi- 
plicity of responsibilities and who tend to be somewhat punch-drunk 
‘rom the administrative and bureaucratic work ? 
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Mr. Barxry. I am very much happier with your expression of 
that than mine. 

Senator Doucias. Perhaps a little severe. 

Mr. Barry. I| also disapprove of the provision in the Smith bill 
which would also assign to this group the responsibilities for pro- 
moting manufacturing industries in underdeveloped areas of the 
United States. 1 think that this agency should deal primarily with 
areas which have previously been economically active and which 
have suffered economic reversals. ‘The problem of rural rehabilitation 
and underdeveloped area recovery nd growth are problems of dif 
ferent magnitude and require many more skills, many different skills. 
And one of the difficulties of this Smith bill is that it tries to bring 
all of these problems under one roof. And that is the failing of the 
Department of Commerce venture at the present time. 

‘The small staff they have spends its time promoting—or helping 
local communities get a manufacturing plant here or there without 
devoting its primary energies, or its energies exclusively, on the eco 
nomic recovery of the depressed areas. And I think the preamble in 
our bill must be contrasted with the preamble of the Smith bill, 
Gonien it shows, or it illustrates the fact that they are not dealing 
with depressed areas; they are not trying to deal with a fundamental 
challenge; they are trying to just patch up some provisions which 
sound well, which may help a little here and there. It is too modest, 
too conservative, and too hecetiiy conceived to help recovery of the 
particular areas with which we are concerned. 

They will not create task forces. They will dissipate and dilute 
their energies in many pittling efforts for thousands of communities 
which may need help. 

But our first job is to set the blighted areas on a sound footing. 

As for section 5, I think that it would be desirable to add the small- 
business administrator to your governmental advisory committee. If 
for no other reason than to bring his attention to the need of adapting 
his resources to the problems of these communities. Also I suggest an 
additional advisory or an advisory committee of nongovernmental 
agencies. So that their experience, their energy, and their enthusiasm 
can be captured and enlisted by the administrator. 

Now, on section 6, I think the Smith bill has something to contribute. 
The difficulties in the present section 6 is that they are too inelastic 
and inflexible. We know what we are dealing with. We are dealing 
with a chronically distressed community. We do not want rigid, 
inflexible mathematical formulas accidentally to exclude some particu- 
lar community. And, rr whether we use 6 or 8 percent is 
not particularly important, because those figures are easily manipu- 
lated by the men who get up the figures themselves. 

Senator Doveras. Do you mean to say that the statistics on un- 
employment may be manipulated ¢ 

Mr. Barry. Well, I don’t say the statistics on unemployment. 1 
would say the percentages. Because the data underlying these figures 
are very insecure and require a good deal of guesswork, particularly 
as to the labor force in a particular community. 

Senator Dovcuas. I think we should ask the Department of Labor 
to submit a statement for the appendix of these hearings on the precise 
methods which they follow in computing these figures of unemploy- 
ment. 
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I had intended to do so when Mr. Larson was here, but I failed to. 
So, I wonder, Mr. McClure, if you would address a letter to him 
asking for that information ? 

(The information referred appears in the appendix, p. 1153.) 

Mr. Barxrn. May I suggest that you add one other request: that 
they should explain why revisions in the estimates are frequently 
made. Because that would be very enlightening as to the processes 
whereby you change the percentage. 

For example, I suddently perceived that the percentage of unem- 
jloyment in New England States in these distressed areas suddenly 
cae to fall. And I was bewildered. And I was hoping that the 
facts, or that the recovery was under way. But what I found was 
that the total number of people estimated to be in the labor force was 
being reduced. 

And I asked them why. Well, they said they had revamped their 
estimates on the total labor force. 

Now, that, of course, is a very arbitrary procedure, because we do 
not have good figures on that particular phase of the operation. So 
that I hope that that phase of it is included and that the bill be re- 
vamped to permit the administrator great flexibility in the choice of 
the community, because no rigid percentage or inflexible guides should 
bet set up. 

Senator Doveras. On the other hand, what we are trying to do is to 
set. up some objective standards so that an administrator could not 
capriciously or by favoritism give aid to a community or area where 
the percentage of unemployment was not great and deny it to other 
areas where the percentage was perhaps greater. 

We are seeking some set of objective standards which we can use. 

Mr. Barxry. I think it is primarily a matter of language. And I 
would not undertake to draft the language. But he has to be guided 
by the fact that in a particular area—using layman language—there 
has been a tendency for unemployment to be in the areas above 6 or 8 
percent, and the one significant phrase which impressed me was in the 
Smith bill: “A major portion of each of the preceding years.” 

They use 2 years, because, accidentally there may have been a flurry 
of employment at one particular time, a short period of time, but that 
really didn’t cure the chronic distress of that particular community. 

We urge that individual communities have the right to petition the 
administrator. We urge that the determination be made by the 
administrator rather than be delegated to the Secretary of Labor. 
We urge that the boundaries of these areas be labor-market areas 
rather than specific political subdivisions. 

On local committees; I have already expressed myself on that matter 
in reply to questions which vou addressed to me. 

We need people who are concerned with permanent economic growth 
rather than the completion of a specific limited project such as a public 
works or a specific industrial project or a specific construction project. 

Senator Doveras. Isn’t there a danger that sometimes people get so 
wrapped up in studying that they postpone action, and you get a 
multiplication of monographs and studies and so on? This deludes 
them into believing they are actually doing something. 

Mr. Barxty. That is correct. 

And that would be the job of the administrator to keep them on the 
job of relieving unemployment and distress rathe+ *an merely plan- 
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ning for the future. But, on the other hand, mere ly ultempting to 
est: ab lish immediate pungpees x does not fully solve the problem as we 
know in these distressed area 

lf am very much in favor of your section 9-A and the provision for 
public wor ks and facilities. We know only too well how important 
that is. I am very happy to say that Senator Dirksen, an associate 
of yours, in his comments on the subject expressed himself very much 
like you did. In the Congressional Record of, I presume, March 6 in 
which he belatedly shared your concern for the problems in your 
State, he also speaks of the need of water resources and power develop 
ment and other public works in the area 

And, consequently, I think that the Smith bill conce ption of trying 
to accomplish a moderate and limited amount of work incidental to 
some commercial developments under the Housing Act is too limited a 
concept. It is a token of recognition without an adequate implemen 
tation of the needs for recovery. 

And that is by and large the major characteristic of this Smith bill. 
It is a token recognition of a problem without providing adequate 
facilities for solving this serious issue. 

In section 11 on procurement, we come to an old problem, a very 
diflicult one on which the Congress has heard debate time and time 
again. If procurement is to be effective in some of these distressed 
areas, there must be more than merely a pro forma recognition of the 
need of this problem as provided in section 11-A. I am sure that you 
and your associates recognize that. But you also recognize the prob 
lems of passing the bill in which price differenti: ils were specifically 
recognized, And unfortunately the main opponents in this case are 
the southern Senators from the southern textile communities who 
apparently believe that the only purpose of the price differential is to 
help distressed areas in New England; whereas, if they had studied 
their own States, they would recognize that the beneficiaries would 
not be limited to New England or the Middle Atlantic States, but 
would also spread to the Southern States where there are similarly 
distressed areas. 

On section 12, I very much, like Dr. Tudor, believe there must be 
more research; and I also recognize that this administr: rig" cannot 
rely completely and solely on the information developed by other 
agencies. Senator Douglas, there is a new science. We hope it be 
comes a science. It is called the regional science. And there is an 
association of regional scientists who are developing new kinds of in 
formation, taking together the existing knowledge, and developing 
new insights on regional growth and regional economic development. 

And this must be brought to bear, this knowledge and this insight 
must be brought to bear in the work of this administrator. And I hope 
that, if my “understanding of this bill is correct, it will provide 
for a research organization in it of some modern proportions, and that 
some provision for it will be written into the act. 

One suggestion for section 13 which has special relevance to dis 
tressed areas such as the textile and mining communities. I believe 
that it is extremely important to vest the administrator with the right 
to call in the parties of an industry which is causing the distressed 
communities such as textile and mining, and bring those parties to 
gether and establish a committee, informally, or preferably formal, 
vested with the responsibility of concerning itself with the recovery, 
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rejuvenation, restimulation, regrowth, and revitalization of these 
particular industries. And on page 6 of my statement, and further 
on, I elaborate on it. 

As you know, Senator Douglas, I have appeared before your com- 
mittee and others urging that the Congress, or that one of the com- 
mittees of the Congress of the United States, undertake to bring the 
various industries of the textile industry together. At the present 
time the leaders of the industry are so preoccupied with milking the 
Federal Treasury through various speculative devices and utilization 
of the provisions of the tax law, that they have not devoted themselves 
to long-term programs which would assure new products, new proc- 
esses, new plants for the industry. 

Senator Dove.as. In other words, the administrator should have 
the power to set up not merely area or regional committees, but indus- 
try committees ! 

Mr. Barxry. Correct. Because, if you revitalize the textile indus- 
try, if you revitalize the mining industry, you will have almost imme- 
diately helped in the recovery of these particular communities. 

Senator Doveias. Let me follow that thought up a little bit. 

In the case of coal, if we could develop the extraction of oil and 
coal economically, that would develop an industry. If we could de- 
velop the extraction of the byproducts of coal, it would help. If we 
could get power generating plants located at the mine mouth near 
rivers where there would be abundant water, that would create an 
added market for coal, a stable added market for coal, and possibly 
reduce the generating costs for electrical power. Even such develop- 
ments as that in the field of coal. 

Mr. Barxtn. Correct. 

Senator Doue.as. I am not as well acquainted with the textile indus- 
try; but I am sure there are possibilities there for new products. 

Mr. Barxin. Oh, tremendous. 

And we have nobody in the industry who is devoting a proportion 
of their income to research equal to any other modern industries. And 
it is the absence of this investment in research which is fundamentally 
the cause of our difficulties. 

Mr. Epetman. This would apply, would it not, also to some of the 
bypassed lumber camps where there are vast amounts of waste that 
have not yet decomposed that could be used. 

Mr. Barkin. On section 15 on vocational training, there I am ex- 
pressing a thought which may not be welcomed by many. I am 
expressing my skepticism as to the importance of vocational training 
in the solution of these problems. In modern industry, the training 
is primarily—particularly for distressed areas where there has been 
previous economic and industrial activity, the problem is not the train- 
ing, because the training that they will get in the plants themselves. 
The problem is to have an adequate educational system preparing 
people for modern industry; acclimation to industrial employment is 
more important than the specific skills. 

And that becomes particularly important because in your bill under 
section 16, the extended unemployment compensation is tied up with 
the training program. And I urge that that provision be changed 


and that all employees in these areas become eligible for extended 
unemployment insurance. 
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Senator Dover.as. Well, in the first place, to do that would involve 
the Senate Finance Committee in this matter. 

Second, it would create very serious political difficulties. There are 
those who would object to the Federal Government imposing a differ 
ent system over and above thé various State systems. So we thought 
better to narrow our range and confine ourselves to this one particular 
question. 

Mr. Barkin. Well, the only fortunate result of this—I wouldn't 
express a judgment on the political expediency of this approach 
but the unfortunate result of it is that it may produce training proj 
ects which are hardly necessary in order to permit people to become 
eligible for the unemployment insurance. 

Two new suggestions: First, assistance in migration and relocation ; 
and secondly, a provision for the necessity of conformance to the 
Walsh-Healey Act and the Davis-Bacon Act on all projects under 
taken with the funds provided by the distressed area. 

I have a section here which is in the record on the textile problem 
which I have incidentally dealt with in my oral comments. 

One important fact which I would like to highlight is to point up 
the inadequacy of the present local development council’s approaches. 
In their anxiety to bring in employers, they have been very unmindful 
und unconcerned about the types of employers and industries they 
have brought in. And the result is fly-by-night venturers, low-wage 
industries, and so forth, have been brought into some of these com- 
munities which, while they provide employment, merely depress the 
outlook of the communities even further and discourage real economic 
development, because the workers in the community identify economic 
development with further exploitation, low wage standards, and fly- 
oan operations. And they do a disservice to the long-term 
growth of the community as well as to the people whom they employ. 

Senator, that is the full statement which we have prepared. And 
we hope that it is of some benefit in your reconsideration of the sections 
of the bill. And I hope that our criticisms of the Smith bill helped 
to speed the course of your bill along through the legislative mill. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Eperman. Apropos of this particular problem of technically, 
or of geographical, or of the impediment of assigning specific geo- 
graphical jurisdiction to—may I just mention the case of the Cumber- 
land, Maryland situation, where actually you are confronted with a 
tricounty problem in effect, and the effort to achieve a group which 
could assume leadership stumbled and really fell down because of a 
kind of astigmatism looking at merely the city of Cumberland. And 
it took literally, I think, years before the problem was envisaged in 
its true proportions. Might I also simply mention, Senator Douglas, 
that—I think you will recall that the Cumberland situation, which 
was very dramatic and drastic, and probably highlighted this issue, 
I think, about approximately 1950; there the first effort was made by 
a coordinated group of Federal agencies to conduct an investigation, 
to try to determine what were the facts. 

But, may I just mention to you, sir, that before it was possible to 
have the Federal agencies hol a team into the situation, which the 
agencies were very anxious to do, there was no possibility—the in- 


vitations were required from all of the agencies, all of the governing 
bodies involved. 
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Who could undertake this? 

And strange as it may seem, Mr. Chairman, finally I had to spend— 
merely the representative of a labor union—had to spend days and 
days traveling back and forth between the area to lobby the State, 
local, county agencies to discuss this problem and finally have them 
adopt minutes, “resolutions, and so forth. All of this was, it seems to 
me, Neosheaiy inadequate. 

Another factor that I saw particularly in that situation, Mr. Chair- 
man, which I think is also very true of this whole area, and that is 
that in a local community, in these local cities today, ‘all over the 
United States you are confronted with the problem that there are no 
longer any considerable number of local merchants, that you are con- 
fronted with chain store business managers who have no authority 
and certainly no ability to recruit funds and have very little actual 
influence in influencing economic trends. 

This is not merely true of five and dime stores or chain stores; this 
is true of the entire dry goods business and practically all other types 
of merchandising. And that makes a different social problem, it seems 
to me, in every one of these communities where we would attempt to 
achieve this type of local initiative. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Barkin is as follows:) 


We endorse the purposes and the vision underlying S. 2663. We commend the 
sponsors of the bill. It comes as a fitting conclusion for the efforts of many 
representatives of the people in the distressed areas who have been promoting 
legislation and action. 

We are happy that the principle of Federal responsibility is clearly set forth 
in the proposed legislation and that the present administration has changed its 
position and made a positive affirmation in this direction. 

As the preamble declares so clearly, the “present existence of excessive unem- 
ployment in certain areas of the Nation is jeopardizing the health, standard of 
living, and general welfare of the Nation.” 

We have witnessed the continued depression in textile communities in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the South and affirm that so long as 
these areas fester, our economy and society will be sick. 

The President of the United States in his message on the mutual-security 
program correctly declared that it is our purpose to develop a “society marked 
by human welfare, individual liberty, and a rising standard of living” in foreign 
nations. 

This must also be our domestic purpose. The achievement of this purpose in 
our depressed areas may also require the postponement of “some domestic ex- 
penditures” in other areas. The rejuvenation of these areas will not only re- 
habilitate hundreds of thousands of people but also stimulate the local initiative 
necessary for a healthy community. 

Depression and continued unemployment smother human talent. The talents 
and powers of people are repressed. In this era when we are seeking the highest 
possible internal development and utilization of our resources to enable us to 
shoulder our foreign and domestic responsibilities, we must make the investments 
necessary for reviving and rehabilitating areas which have become chronically 
sick. 

They have tried these many years to find solutions for their own problems. 
Many have local development councils. They have made specific efforts at in- 
ducing industry to come into their communities. 

While their efforts have been crowned with some results, they have been insuf- 
ficient to solve and fully mitigate their problems. The reasons are very basic. 
They cannot overcome the full impact of the loss of locational advantage which 
followed from the liquidation of existing industries. They need aid in the broad- 
est sense, including technical, financial, and professional, to plan, to provide 
immediate employment, to retrain and to finance their own recovery. This is 
not a job which an inexperienced local group can do on its own. 
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Besides helping the communities which have been helping themselves, it is 
imperative that facilities and agencies be organized at the Federal level to assist 
communities which have been so prostrated and overwhelmed by a spirit of ck 
featism that they have been unable to organize themselves for such local efforts 

We in the textile communities know of these cases. We have heard of similar 
conditions in the mining areas. In many cases there has been little background 
of real community activity because the communities had been previously dom 
nated by one employer. 

He ran the community and all of the offices and activities were manned by th: 
executives and management of these companies. The people never truly gained 
any experience in self-government. Often there was no independent profes 
sional or middle-class with initiative and daring. 

When the single employer moved out of town, the community was left prostrat 
without leadership or resources. It has been the fundamental fallacy of man 
of the public statements hitherto issued by the present administration and of 
many active in the field of local community development that we could rely o 
such communities to lead the way. 

It is the assumption of the bill introduced by Senator Smith at the adminis 
tration’s behest that all that is necessary is to aid the local community 

We herewith declare that they have not truly analyzed the situation. They 
have but to read the statements of Senator Dirksen, of their own party, on the 
experience in southern Illinois to learn that outside help is needed; and in some 
instances, help and guidance are essential to awakening local resources to the 
possibilities of economic revival. 

The need leadership, encouragement, technical assistance, and financial aid 
from the Federal Government, without which they are often unable even to get 
going. In a number of States the prevailing temper in the State capitals is so 
unfriendly to urban and industrial development that even the State governments 
remain indifferent to the plight of the hundreds of thousands of people affected 
in the local community. 

Federal assistance, stimulation, direction, and financial aid are essential to 
overcome the conspiracy of silence which has been used to cover local com 
munities in their desperate efforts to entice individual manufacturers to locate 
plants in the localities. 

Realtors and well-intentioned but inexperienced citizens have fallen victim 
to the counsel that silence and suffering are the best road to recovery. They 
have not recognized that the cure for disease is often complete physical and 
mental rehabilitation rather than merely a specific immediate palliative. 

The failure of a number of local development committees to understand that 
the fullest economic recovery and the establishment of new growth areas and 
locational advantages which will feed economic growth must come from long 
term, experienced planning, has resulted in puny, misdirected efforts and limited 
rewards. 

The problem of the distressed areas must be distinguished from those of 
communities with transitional economic problems. The latter retain their 
locational advantages. They are able to overcome their problems through the 
expansion of existing plants or by the entry of new plants. The construction 
of an “industrial park” may completely close the employment gap created by 
the loss of a plant. 

The distressed area is faced by a completely different challenge. Its prob- 
lems flow from the fact that it has lost a major locational advantage. Unlike 
underdeveloped areas, it has previously been a relatively active and flourishing 
community with extensive investments in public facilities. 

It has developed the secondary and tertiary industries and services. The 
people have had industrial and mechanical skills. They are adapted to urban 
living. Their major problem is that they have lost an existing locational ad- 
vantage which has made it necessary for them to reconstruct and substitute for 
the prior one a new set of locational assets. 

The losses are often the result of factors beyond the control of the com- 
munity itself or even of the employers. In some cases the employer’s inade 
quacy may be the cause; in other instances the causes may be technological 
changes, vast movements in population, major shifts in markets, new consumer 
habits, tariff policy, resource exhaustion, differential inducements by other 
communities such as tax exemptions, cost of construction, low wages, and pro- 
tection from unions. 

Whatever the causes, a new set of locational advantages must be developed 
to supplement those which remain and to provide the nucleus for new economic 
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growth. The job is not merely that of bringing in fly-by-night employers. The 
challenge is to rebuild the economic structure so that it will grow and stimnu- 
late enterprise. It must be sound for it must share the characteristics of a 
dynamic American society which assures adequate and rising living standards 
and great individual opportunity. 

The Federal Government under its general-welfare clause must aid our com- 
munities regain their economic vigor so that they may contribute fully to our 
economy. It is as much a responsibility to perform this service of stimulating 
domestic economic growth as it is to provide a favorable general economic 
environment and to contribute to economic growth and rising living standards 
abroad. 

S. 2663 represents a sound basis on which to develop constructive programs. 
Section 4 

We endorse the need of an independent authority for the stimulation of the 
economic activity of depressed areas rather than the delegation of authority to 
the Secretary of Commerce. The responsibility for the stimulation of the eco- 
nomic recovery of depressed areas is so vital to our national economic existence 
that it should stand on its own and be separately accountable. It should not 
be subordinated to the administrative functions of existing executive depart- 
ments. The problems are so specialized and pressing that they require the atten- 
tion of an independent agency devoted solely to the promotion of the economic 
recovery of these areas. 

Other bills before the Congress add so many other functions to the agency 
which are not directly related that we urge this agency be concerned solely 
with economically depressed areas. These are primarily industrial, mining, 
and urban types of communities which have previously enjoyed the advantages 
of high economic activity but have suffered reverses. 

The problems of assisting rural areas and communities and underdeveloped 
areas are of a completely different type and should not be assumed by the pres- 
ent agency. The mere encouragement of manufacturing establishments is no 
way to assure economic growth. There would never be enough manufacturing 
establishments for every area. The service and technical industries must also 
be encouraged. 


Section 5 

We urge that the Advisory Committee include among its members the Small 
Business Administrator, who must be particularly active in stimulating and 
encouraging small businesses and aiding them in growth. We know that in 
many textile communities one of the greatest hurdles to overcome is the absence 
of business experience. 

As a result, few know how to start their own undertakings. If these com- 
munities are to encourage internal economic growth, the facilities and coopera- 
tion of the Small Business Administration is vital. 

We also urge there be a special advisory committee established to supplement 
the one consisting of governmental agencies. This advisory committee shall 
consist of representatives of labor, management, local and State public officials 
and persons engaged in the promotion of local economic development as well 
as academic specialists in problems of economic growth. They can be of imesti- 
mable value in encouraging new ideas and channels for enterprise and techniques. 


Section 6 


The definition of depressed areas found in the present bill is too limiting and 
should be considerably broadened. We believe that it is proper to include only 
areas which have been chronically distressed. 

We believe that the percentage should be 6 percent rather than the 9 percent 
now prescribed in the bill for the 18-month period. 

We urge, moreover, that the requirement for continuous existence of the level 
of unemployment be relaxed and that it be provided that there be 6 percent of 
unemployment for the major proportion of the preceding 18-month period. 

The second problem is that there are many smaller areas for which information 
is not now collected or on which the data are not sufficiently adequate to provide 
a sound basis. It should therefore be provided that the Administrator should 
be guided by any ‘other data collected for a specific area which establish the 
existence of comparable depressed conditions. 

Third, we urge that communities should have the right to petition the admin- 
istrator to be classified as a depressed area and be given full opportunity to 
demonstrate their qualifications for assistance under this program. 
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One of the major deficiencies in our current efforts is that teo many of the 


present de 


are not concerned with the promotion of long-term economic development. They 
are quite satisfied with enticing fly-by-night concerns into the community. This 
is not the road to healthy economic growth. 


Sect ion 7 


We approve the principle of section 7 of Administrator-appointed local com- 
mittees. Of course, the committee membership should be suggested and nomi- 
nated by the local citizens. One of the great failings of many of the efforts at 
economic development has been their restriction to current political limits, 

They have been more interested in bringing a new industry within the limits 
of a specific taxing authority than encouraging enterprise in an area. Actually, 
the employees are seldom recruited exclusively from within one political sub- 


division. 


tances. There are few labor markets which have governmental agencies to 
supervise the operation of such an undertaking. 

The local committee, as envisaged in the bill, is primarily concerned with the 
preparation of plans and cost estimates for construction. We believe that they 
should have wider functions. They should undertake full planning programs. 

In that connection they should be empowered to conduct the appropriate 
planning and surveying activities as well as undertake pilot operations in specific 
ventures so as to determine the feasibility of industrial developments. In some 
areas, there will be broad programs of natural resources, including water and 
power, which have to be studied and explored and the agency might seek the 


assistance 


Such distressed area committees in New England might well consider the 
problem of the utilization of their harbors and seacoasts and the exploration 


of the met 


fabricating industries. 
We know that economic development must be preceded by careful planning, 


surveying 


tees should be empowered to undertake these activities. 


Section 8 


In the second on loans, we believe that the proposed bill, which carries more 
liberal loan provisions than the administration proposal, is better designed to 


assist the 


they have limited financial resources. 

The assumption underlying the alternative bills is adequacy of finance and 
enterprise. We have already indicated that the facts belie these assumptions 
so that the administration program, while it represents a good gesture, will 


fall far sh 
area. 


We endorse the more liberal funds and provisions for loans provided in 8S. 2663. 
We would suggest further that there be added a provision in section 8 (a) (4) 
prescribing that the local authority covenant not to rent to any employer who will 


move his 
clepressed 
relocation. 


Section 9 (a) 


The provision for the construction of public facilities is a notable and sound 
one. It is particularly important since the Administrator is to make studies 
end offer proposals to local areas and also, in some cases, to initiate them. 


One of 


ployed in the area. Such employment will tend to maintain the work capacity 


of tens of 


The determinations should be made by the Administrater rather than be 
delegated to the Secretary of Labor. Moreover, we object to the proposal that 
these certifications should be made only upon the request of the appropriate 
State governments. We have already noted that in many instances they are not 
sympathetic or concerned with the plight of depressed areas. The Administrator 
should have full power to exercise his initiative and consider independent peti- 
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of construction. In many places, it is imperative that these precede the at- 
tempts to invite new industries or to encourage existing ones to expand. The 
inadequacies of public facilities is often the cause of the area's loss of locational 
advantages. These have to be overcome. 

We believe that the provisions of the administration bill which extends the 
benefits of the Housing Amendments of 1955 to the distressed areas are highly 
satisfactory. Obviously, they apply to limited types of blighted areas and pro- 
vide for limited types of benefits. 

But, insofar as they can benefit urban areas, we believe that they should be 
given real consideration. It is possible to gain Federal assistance and powers 
in the rehabilitation of slum areas and the promotion of the construction of 
new industrial or commercial structures. Section 202 (c) extends the powers 
for public facilities. But we wish to urge that these limited facilities and 
opportunities should not be used to block the wider and more liberal provi- 
sion contained in section 9 of the present bill. 


Nection 10 


We believe that not only should there be a grant of funds of $200,000, but 
there should also be appropriations for the operation of the agency. 


Section 11 

We believe that the section should provide for a price differential for bids 
from depressed areas. Otherwise, the provision will remain a pious hope. 
Section 12 

The section on information should be expanded to provide for the establish- 
ment of a staff by the Administrator which can collect information from -the 
various existing agencies but shall also be empowered to collect and develop 
such other information as may be necessary. 

There should also be a staff adequate to visit the local areas to help them in 
the initiation of local committees and the start of their projects. These con- 
sultants and aides are vital to the program and no bill which omits specific 
provisions for them can be adequate. 


Section 13 


The powers delegated to the Administrator are suggestive of some that are 
vital. But, in addition, he should have the power to establish committees repre- 
sentative of labor, management and the Government for contracting and “sick” 
industries, such as textiles and mining. 

There are no facilities within the Government at the present time to aid 
these industries in the revaluation and reinvigoration. The cause of the local 
distress is the decline of some major industries. One of the major steps toward 
rejuvenating these areas is to find ways of reversing the forces of contraction 
within the affected industries. 

This pattern was followed successfully in Great Lritain. During the thirties, 
that nation set up provisions for assistance to distressed areas. The admin- 
istrative bodies were instrumental in guiding the location of many of the new 
postwar plants and have helped revive such distressed and declining areas. 

During and immediately after the war, a new pattern was developed to aid a 
number of industries in their reconstruction and assessment of their difliculties. 
The new instrumentality was the Development Councils. While they started off 
as government agencies with labor and management and the public formally 
represented, many of them have since been converted into industrial organiza- 
tions with broad developmental purposes of individual industries. The Cot- 
ton Board is an outstanding example of such an agency in Britain which has 
he!ped the industry face its challenges and problems. 

We believe that the Administrator should be empowered and encouraged to 
engage in such activities. 


Section 14 


To date the accelerated depreciation provision has been of minor importance. 
We believe that it should be offered to help stimulate growth in these areas. 
Possibly in combination with a broader program of planning for economic growth, 
these provisions may prove more useful. 


Section 15 


We approve of the provisions for extensive vocational training. We want to 
raise the question whether these are as critical as is sometimes suggested. 
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Where the skills can be quickly taught, the instruction can usually be better 
provided in the plant itself. However, some plants have looked to public in 
struction as a means of shifting the cost to others. These are usually fly-by 
night employers whose stay is likely to be short-lived Moreover, they are 
creating unfavorable competition with the industry. 

The most important type of vocational training is that of a more long-term 
nature which provides a general training to persons so that they can better 
understand and apply the special demands and skills required by an individual 
job. 


Section 16 


We believe that supplementary unemployment insurance should be paid for 
an additional 13 weeks to all unemployed rather than only to those taking 
additional training. The above remarks concerning training indicate my ap 
praisal of the importance or pertinence of such developments to economic de- 
velopment in un area which had been economically active but had become dis- 
tressed, Most of these people have had industrial skills 

The beneficiaries of the extended unemployment insurance benefits should 
be all unemployed who had worked in the distressed area in their last employ- 
ment or who now reside in it. 





17 
We approve of the use of surplus foods for persons in the distressed areas 


Section 


Other provisions 


We urge that loans should be made to individuals residing in distressed areas 
when they are necessary to cover the cost of moving themselves and their fami 
lies to areas where certified job opportunities for them exist. No interest should 
be charged for these loans. 

This provision would facilitate the relocation of employees for whom there is 
immediate need in some other area. We are opposed to the general statement 
that migration is the answer to the distressed areas. The entire burden of 
our position is that such advice is unsound both for the individual and the 
community. The distressed community must not lose its vital and energetic 
people. They are required for reconstruction and growth. But there may be 
persons for whom jobs are immediately available and who can be used in 
labor-shortage areas. They should be helped to make the transfer 

We urge that a provision be added to the bill that all employers receiving 
loans and grants under this program and all projects operated or developed 
with the funds administered under this act should be required to maintain labor 
standards established under the Walsh-Healey Act for work on public contracts 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY DECLINE 





The textile industry has helped create a host of depressed areas during the 
past 5 years. Declining demand for certain textile products and revolutionary 
improvements in technology have led to sharp curtailments in employment and 
the abandonment of plants in many communities which had relied on textiles as 
their chief source of employment for generations. The number of workers 
employed by this industry declined by 273,000 between February 1951, when 
employment was 1,365,000, to December 1955, with 1,092,000 employed. 

Each of the major textile regions suffered substantial reductions in employ- 
ment during this period: New England lost 110,000 jobs, the Middle Atlantic 
States 88,000, and the South 44,000. As a result, the latest compilation of areas 
of substantial labor surplus by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
United States Department of Labor, covering January 1956, includes 21 textile 
areas, listed below: 

New England: Lawrence, Mass.;* Lowell, Mass,;' Providence, R. I.;* Daniel- 
son, Conn. ; and Biddeford-Sanford, Maine. 

Middle Atlantic: Amsterdam, N. Y.; Scranton, Pa.;’ Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, 
Pa.;* Berwick-Bloomsburg, Pa.; Lewiston, Pa.; and Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
Carmel, Pa. 

South: Asheville, N. C.;* Anniston, Ala.; Florence-Sheffield, Ala.; Cumberland, 
Md.; Fayetteville, N. C.; Rocky Mount, N. C.; Shelby-Kings Mountain, N. C 
Waynesville, N. C.; Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport, Tenn.; and Covington- 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


1 Major area. 
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Subcommittees of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare have heard tes- 
timony on the distress suffered by the residents of major textile areas in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. We will not add to the record with 
additional data on the thousands of textile workers who have been forced out of 
the labor market because of the pervading hopelessness of finding a job; the ex- 
haustion of unemployment benefits ; the particular impact of mill liquidations on 
older persons, whose age has barred them from alternative employment oppor- 
tunities. 

It is sufficient to note here that these conditions have taken their onerous toll 
on the lives of hundreds of thousands of textile workers and their families in 
depressed areas in all parts of the country. 


Mill liquidations 


Since 1945 at least 600 basic textile mills (cuotton-synthetic, woolen and 
worsted, and dyeing and finishing plants) have been liquidated, throwing more 
than 160,000 workers out of their jobs. The rate of mill closings reached a post- 
war peak in 1954 when 94 plants went out of business, stranding over 35,000 
workers. Additional closings in 1955 brought the 2-year total to 1,954 mills and 
55,000 workers. The woolen and worsted division bore the brunt of the distress 
as 78 mills, employing 29,000 workers, were closed in the 2-year period. In the 
cotton-rayon branch, liquidations affected 84 plants and 23,000 workers. Some 
33 dyeing and finishing plants were also closed, throwing 3,000 workers out of 
their jobs. 

Workers in all parts of the country suffered from the wave of liquidations in 
this period. In New England, 80 mills and almost 30,000 workers were affected. 
In the Middle Atlantic States the toll was 90 mills and 15,000 workers. In the 
South, 58 plants employing 10,000 workers were liquidated. 

The workers bore the full burden of suffering imposed by mill liquidations, 
Many of these plants had been in operation for generations and the workers had 
devoted their entire adult lives, as their fathers and grandfathers had before 
them, to working in the mills. As the fortunes of the owners grew and were 
passed on from one generation to the other, the interest in the operation of the 
mills of each successive generation of owners tended to decline. Consequently, 
the mills were allowed to run down. When the rigors of intense competition 
returned to the industry after the Korean war boom was over, these mills were 
in no condition to compete with the more modern plants with their higher pro- 
ductivity. 


In many cases the liquidation of plants resulted in bonanzas of profits to the - 


owners. Assets which were carried on the books at the low cost figures of pre- 
war days yielded large capital gains. The low tax rate on these gains (a maxi- 
mum of 25 percent compared to the top rate of 92 percent on personal income) 
helped to make liquidation attractive to owners of obsolete plants. 

Another technique used by ruthless interests to squeeze financial gain out of 
old plants at the expense of the employees and the community was to acquire or 
merge with corporations that had suffered losses, in order to take advantage 
of the credit for past losses which could be applied against subsequent profits 
under the tax carryover provisions of the 1954 revisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The new owners were not interested in rehabilitating these companies, 
Once they had yielded the desired tax credit the mills were abandoned. The 
American Woolen Co. was gutted in this way. The means of livelihood of over 
10,000 woolen workers was bartered away for a tax carryover of $19 million. 
Within a few months 11 of the 15 former American Woolen plants had been 
liquidated. 


The challenge of the depressed textile communities 


The critical fact about the above communities is that most of them have re- 
mained distressed for long periods of time. When they lost a major textile mill, 
they became chronically distressed. They have in the past been one-industry 
towns, having had no other major employments. The workers have had only 
one-industry association. The economies have been completely dependent upon 
one or a group of employers. Few of the industries were locally owned. There 
was no substantial middle class or independent enterprises within them. The 
small-business man had had little opportunity to develop new undertakings since 
the textile mill owners dominated the community. The absence of experience 
with new enterprise and the lack of local capital make recovery difficult if not 
impossible. Recovery tends therefore to be greatly delayed. The plants for 
economic growth must therefore be developed on a long-term basis. 
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At the present time many of these communities attempt to meet their distress 
by praying for light-industry manufacturers to come in and occupy cheap loft 
space. The result is that the new enterprises tend to pay low wages and limited 
economic benefits. The working conditions are most unattractive. The em- 
ployers are seeking to exploit the distress of the residents for their private 
benefit. 

In fact, they often capitalize on the workers’ experience with long periods 
of unemployment by threatening to move out if the employees organize or 
seek to correct their intolerable working conditions. The result is the spread 
of despair and discouragement among the working population. Moreover, the 
town group which had engineered the sale or rental of the space undertakes to 
prevent union organization. Workers are sometimes screened so that active 
union people are not hired. In some cases the new jobs are predominantly for 
women so that the men find their problems are not solved. The number of new 
jobs is so inadequate that only the younger persons are hired. These are not 
sound rudiments of a permanent program for economic growth and rehabilitation. 

The deficiencies of present local efforts are too apparent to require further 
elaboration. What we want to stress is that a new approach is necessary 
which would establish a sound basis for economic growth. Only Federal assist 
ance from a specially constituted agency can perform this job. The assign- 
ment must not be limited to that of helping the communities but must include 
assisting the sick industries in finding new solutions for their problems of con- 
traction. Many need the stimulation from the interchange of views of the 
various interests in order to be started on the road to growth. 

The textile industry is certainly in crying need of such help. The employers 
and management have smugly rejected all overtures from trade unions and 
workers on how to initiate a new era of industrial expansion. The leaders 
of the industry have been too busy garnering the profits of mergers and financial 
manipulation to be much concerned with long-term planning. In the meantime, 
textile markets are being lost to substitute articles and new ones are now arising. 
Innovations are haphazard and accidential in this industry at a time when 
other industries are investing tens and hundreds of millions of dollars in 
research into new products, markets and processes. 

The Administrator of this act must accept the responsibility of helping the 
sick industries recover from the air of despair, the feeling of hopelessness and 
the disinterest of its industrial leaders. The beneficiaries have been the finan- 
cial speculators while our workers and communities and the national economy 
has suffered. Private enterprise is failing to perform its proper function in 
the textile industry. It can be reinvigorated for the benefit of all interests 
and the American consumer. One of the major assignments for the Adminis- 
trator is to undertake this task by corralling the constructive interests within 
the industry to start the reversal of trends which is required before healthy 
and stable growth can be achieved. 


Senator Dovetas. There will be printed in the record at this point 
an article on the British experience in developing depressed areas 
from a study of the International Labor Office, and a statement by 
Mr. Barkin made before the Subcommittee to Investigate Unemploy- 
ment last year. , 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


AcTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT, STUDIES AND Reports, New Series, No. 20 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, GENEVA, 1950 


A policy of diversification of industry cannot be pursued without regard to 
costs. If, as a result of governmental pressure or other factors, industries which 
cannot operate on a competitive basis in the area concerned are attracted to it, 
these industries may fail, and valuable productive resources may be wasted. 
Or, if industries are induced to move into a depressed area merely by the grant 
of subsidies, they may constitute a permanent drain on the real income of the 
community and of the country as a whole. On the other hand, Governments 
are in a position to consider costs involved in industrial location which private 
entrepreneurs cannot be expected to take account of. A permanent movement 
of industry and population away from depressed areas in search of better oppor 
tunities elsewhere involves great individual and sccial costs. Not only will 
there be large social losses of investments in community facilities, but sub 
stantial private investments in land improvements and buildings will also be lost 
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In addition, large costs will be involved in resettling individuals and families 
in other communities. In order to avoid these individual and social costs, Gov- 
ernments will be justified in encouraging the location of new industries in de- 
pressed areas through different types of financial assistance, if these industries, 
after being firmly established, can successfully compete in the national market. 

The problems of planned location of industry and the possibilities of taking 
effective action differ according to circumstances. (For a comprebensive dis- 
cussion of the problem of industrial location, particularly as it relates to problem 
areas, see Edgar M. Hoover, the Location of Economic Activity (New York, 
McGraw Hill, 1948), notably chapters 11 and 14-17.) In some countries it may 
be necessary to act quickly to meet the situation in a particular area threatened 
with increasing or continued unemployment. Considerations of this kind led 
to the grant of wide powers to the United Kingdom Board of Trade under the 
Distribution of Industry Act, 1945, with a view to preventing a return of heavy 
unemployment in the prewar distressed areas. On the other hand, where the 
immediate urgency is less, planned distribution of industry may be effected 
indirectly, through loan and credit policy, land use controls, and notably through 
publie works policy. 

The first preliminary step in any program for relating the location of new 
industrial investment to the supply of labor is naturally a survey of the factors 
involved. Information is needed concerning the employment history of the 
areas concerned, including fluctuations in employment, the duration of unem- 
ployment, the categories of workers affected, and the causes of the unemploy- 
ment; details of the industrial pattern and history of the areas and their present 
levels of industria! activity; factors attracting industry to the different areas 
or vice versa; the possibilities for economic development as affected by local 
supplies of materials, industrial sites, and equipment, labor, power, etc.; and 
the needs of the areas for housing and community services. As regards the selec 
tion of areas in which action can be taken against unemployment by planning 
the location of industry, British experience indicates the importance of plan- 
ning the distribution of industry in any particular area with full regard to the 
whole economic unit to which the area is related. (The “development areas” 
established in the 1945 act are “in the main continuous and compact regions 
and are suitable economic and social units for development as a whole,” whereas 
the prewar “special areas” were defined not in terms of regional units but more 
in relation to pools of actual unemployment. ) 

The present development areas program in the United Kingdom (cf. Distribu- 
tion of Industry, Cmd. 7450 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1948) ; this report 
is summarized in the Distribution of Industry in Great Britain and its Relation 
to Manpower Problems, in International Labour Review, vol. LX, No. 1, July 
1949, pp. 67-75) grew out of earlier British experience under the Special Areas 
Act, 1934. The 1934 act was designed to deal with an especially grave unem- 
ployment situation which had developed in four major areas in the United King- 
dom. A commissioner was appointed for each special area for the purpose of 
facilitating the “economic development and social improvement” of the area. 
Expanding industries were attracted to these areas by providing industrial 
premises for lease, by loans to small firms, and by financial assistance towards 
rent and income tax. At the outbreak of war in 1939 when many of the factories 
leased by the commissioners were just coming into production, some 12,000 
people were employed in them. 

The same general approach has been continued in dealing with depressed areas 
under the Distribution of Industry Act of 1945. Action is vested in the Board 
of Trade, that is, in a single national executive body. On the basis of the extent 
and character of their unemployment, areas may be scheduled as “development 
areas,’ and in such areas special measures may be taken to overcome unemploy- 
ment and to reduce the vulnerability of the areas to unemployment. The act 
authorized the board to take over existing Government factories (munitions and 
other wartime factories) for conversion to peacetime industry; to acquire the 
use of vacant nonindustrial premises and to build factories in the development 
areas in advance of the needs of specific tenants ; and to purchase land—if neces- 
sary by compulsory purchase order—for factory sites. Private firms were given 
certain priorities in labor and materials to build their own factories in the areas, 
and the board extended and developed the trading estates (now called industrial 
estate companies), which had become important under the prewar commissioners 
for the special areas in providing accommodation and financial assistance to 
attract new industry. The act also provides for improving the basic services of 
the areas, including facilities for transport, power, lighting, housing, health and 
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other services on which industrial development depends, and for the reclamation 
of derelict land in the areas for industrial use or to improve amenities 

The Treasury may lend money to firms already established or proposed in the 
areas Which have reasonable prospects of sUccess and cannot obtain capital else 
where; and with the consent of the Treasury, the Board of Trade may make 
loans to industrial estate companies to provide industrial premises in the areas 
A Development Areas Treasury Advisory Committee was appointed to advise 
the Treasury on applications for financial assistance. It should be noted that 
the program is applied by the Board of Trade, in the closest cooperation with 
the employment service machinery of the Ministry of Labor, at every stage of 
planning and action and at every level of operation. 

In addition to providing positive inducements for attracting new industry to 
development areas the Board of Trade has been endowed with responsibility for 
obtaining a proper distribution of industry. In the early postwar years, 


trol was exercised on the basis of emergency legislation by considering building 
license applications from the point of view of distribution of industry In the 


Town and Country Planning Act, 147, however, the control function of th: 
Board of Trade was clearly recognized and defined. This act provides that 
applications to local planning authorities for permits to erect industrial buildings 
containing more than 5,000 square feet must be accompanied by a Doard of Trade 
certificate stating that the development is consistent with the proper distribution 
of industry. 

Significant results are reported to have been achieved under this development 
areas program. Private firms building their own plants have been given assist 
ance in obtaining scarce labor and materials. The Government's building plans 
in 1948 included a large program of factory construction in advance of the needs 
of specific tenants. By September 15, 1948, the Treasury had contracted to 
make loans to 19 companies amounting to £1.83 million. By June 20, 1948, a total 
of 159 acres of derelict land had been cleared for industrial use. Grants of over 
£8 million for 159 projects to improve the basic services of particular areas were 
promised by September 1948 by the Ministries of Health, Fuel and Power, and 
Transport. Nearly 3,000 houses had been sponsored by local authorities up ta 
September 1948 in order to provide accommodation for key workers in new 
factories. 

Special provision has been made for persons suflering from physical disability 
The Government has built 10 standard factories, each of 25,000 square fee 
which are to be let to firms undertaking to recruit 50 percent of their labor force 
from men suffering from pneumoconiosis or other partial disablement. The 
participating firms will receive a rebate of half the normal rent In addition the 
Disabled Persons’ Employment Corporation will eventually give direct emplo 
ment to some 5,000 to 7,000 men in what are called employment factories, which 
provide work under sheltered conditions for workers whose disability is too 
serious to permit them to enter normal employment. 

The extent to which the overall program has been successful in locating post 
war factory building in the development areas is indicated by an analysis of 
new factories and extensions of existing factories that were completed between 
June 1945, when the Distribution of Industry Act was passed, and the end of 
1948. Although in 1945 the development areas accounted for only about 16 
percent of the national labor force in factory trades, during the 3'4-year period, 
1945-48, factory building in the development areas accounted for 60 percent of 
the total cost of factory building throughout the country and 59 percent of the 
employment capacity to be created by the new capital formation. Moreover, the 
composition of new factory building indicates considerable progress in achieving 
industrial diversification. Of the insured persons in the development areas in 
1945, approximately 60 percent were in producer goods industries and 40 percent 
in consumer goods industries. In the period 1945-48, 66 percent of the factory 
building was for consumer goods industries and 383 percent for producer goods 
industries. (Joseph Sykes: Postwar Factory Building in the Development 
Areas and the Rest of Great Britain, in London and Cambridce Feouon 
Service, May 1949, pp. 553-555. 





STATEMENT oF SoLoMON BARKIN, DIRECTOR oF RESEARCH, TEXTILE Work 
OF AMERICA, CIO, BeroreE THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE UNEMPLOYMENT’ 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PusLic Wetrark, Marcu 1955 


ens ' NION 


Mr. Barkin. The present hearings are sienificant for they highlight the inac 
tion of the present administration on behalf of the distressed industries and 
areas. Concerned with the maintenance of favorable conditions for capital in 
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the expanding industries, it has neglected the areas which have either been 
stagnant or actually contracting. Instead of examining them as potential can- 
cerous sorespots in our economy underlying the current uneasiness and impair- 
ing the entire economy, administration leaders have turned away from these con- 
cerns with occasional remarks of sympathy and commiseration. The administra- 
tion does not want to take heed of the experience of the twenties. In the midst 
of the booming real estate and stock markets, large foreign investments and 
exports, and extensive technological change, the economic sickness of both 
coal and textiles were harbingers of the oncoming collapse. No single adminis- 
trative representative has truly concerned himself with, or appraised the signifi- 
cance of, the troubles in these depressed industries and areas. They have focused 
on broad global figures forgetting that underneath are the fires which may 
destroy even a high employment economy. 


ADMINISTRATION DENIES FULL EMPLOYMENT GOAL 


We are perturbed about this inaction for it neglects the well-being of hundreds 
of thousands of people and hundreds of communities really in need of help. Its 
philosophy denies the Government's responsibility for employment opportunities 
for all. Borrowing from the earlier preachments of the Committee for Economic 
Development, this big business administration resists activities to elevate our 
economy to a full employment level. 

At this moment, when our industrial production index is at a level of 33 per- 
cent above the base level of 1947-49 and is estimated as the highest output since 
September 1953, only 4 points below the record set in May and June 1953, and 8 
points above February 1954, we are still suffering from serious unemployment. 

In the middle of February 1955, 3,383,000 were counted as unemployed, a rise 
of 36.000 over January 1955 and 296,000 over February 1954. The number of 
persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer had risen by 100,000 from January to 
February 1955 and by 344,000 from February 1954 to February 1955. The long- 
term unemployed, those with 15 weeks or more unemployment, now constitute 
29 percent of the total unemployed. This hard core of unemployment is growing 
because of the neglect of the distressed areas and industries. 

Not only is the number of long-term unemployed increasing but the number of 
persons employed has dropped below the 60 million mark and the number enumer- 
ated as being out of the labor market has also risen. Employment in the manu- 
facturing industries in February was only 2% percent above the 1947—49 base. 


UNJUSTIFIED FEARS OF INFLATION PARTIALLY INSPIRE INACTION 


Administration sets its goal at “high employment” and is quite prepared to 
accept the current recessions in employment in so many areas and industries 
as inherent in our economic system. Like the old doctors who waited for the 
fever to reach its peak with the hope that the patient would then recover rather 
than die, the economists of the present administration are steeped in the phi- 
losophy that the business cycle is indigenous to our society and resists all 
appeals for serious intervention. They are so obsessed with the possibilities 
that positive, constructive intervention would affect the “integrity of money” 
that they are ready to wait it out. They have been unwilling to impart “an 
upward thrust to economic activity,” even though they have recognized that 
inflation is improbable when the industrial and human resources are not fully 
utilized. Dr. Arthur Burns in his recent testimony before the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report declares as follows: 

“At a time when there are extensive unused resources, the existence of a (Fed- 
eral) deficit, even on a cash basis, need not mean that inflationary pressures 
exist. It may mean just the contrary. The very fact that you have unused 
resources may well mean that there is a downward pressure on prices, even 
though you have an unbalanced cash budget (hearings, p. 26).” 

Since inflation is not likely to result from stimulants prompting the utilization 
of unused facilities and manpower, why do we not nurture the revival and 
the economic renaissance of the industries and areas which are now distressed? 


ADMINISTRATION FAVORS INCENTIVES AND GUARANTEES TO THE VIGOROUS AND THE 
WEALTHY 


But the philosophy of inaction respecting these distressed industries and 
areas runs deeper than the fear of inflation. It is fundamental to the very 
determination of the present businessman’s administration to dismantle gov- 
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ernmental activities and return them, for better or worse, to private industry 
Of course, that does not imply that businessmen are not to be aided. On the 
contrary, the very essence of the new outlook is to provide incentives and rewards 
to business in order to provide them with favorable operating conditions. Tax 
incentives have been bestowed lavishly, both deliberately and unwittingly. The 
high depreciation deduction provisions in the present tax law follow upon a 
generous grant of $31 billion in accelerated depreciation allowances under the 
program adopted following the Korean war. The minerals industry enjoys the 
benefits of generous depletion allowances. The present systems of private 
financing loans guaranteed by the Government underwrite a substantial profit to 
the lending institutions. The generous grants to private industry for the con 
struction of atomic reactors and implements give to a select few a significant 
advantage in their competitive position. The government's actions in the power 
and gas fields are further evidence of these efforts to create an “incentive” 
economy for private industry for it is reasoned that the ordinary levels of 
profit in our economy are hardly rewarding enough for the private entrepreneur 
He needs additional incentives and opportunities for windfalls for he is most 
enterprising when the profits are assured. 

The administration leaders have possibly made one grievous error. They have 
assumed that all entrepreneurs would take advantage of these opportunities 
But they have not taken into account, or have blinded themselves to the fact 
that the stagnant or contracting industries have not even had the resourceful 
ness to capitalize on these opportunities, with the possible exception of the 
speculators or financiers who have been liquidating corporations through the 
merger process. They have found the closing of plants a more profitable means 
of exploiting the capital-gzains tax provision; mergers have also made possible 
the recovery of Federal taxes under the loss carryback provisions. But the dis 
tressed areas and industries have not truly benefited. The entrepreneurial 
group has not been alert enough to exploit the incentives offered by the Gov- 
ernment or even to lobby for adjustments which would specifically help them 
This failure has evidenced itself in further disadvantages for the employees in 
these industries, from which they can be helped only by determined efforts to 
reinvigorate and expand these industries and areas. 


ADMINISTRATION'S DECENTRALIZATION PHILOSOPITY MEANS INACTION 


If President Lisenhower’s many references to his determination to divest the 
Federal Government of functions and the many illustrations of such contrac 
tions of Federal functions were not enough, we now read of the Hoover Com 
mission’s grandiose proposals to scrap the Government's lending functions and 
return these to private financial institutions. In the words of Congressman 
Chet Holifield : 

“The recommendations in the report would make it harder for American 
citizens to buy homes or to get loans for their farms or businesses. The recom- 
mendations point in the direction of tighter agricultural credit, a slowdown of 
housing construction, restrictions on the rural-eiectrification program, and limita- 
tions on other direct or indirect aids provided by the Federal Government. Gov- 
ernmental subsidies, so vehemently criticized in this report, are means of achiev- 
ing public purposes deemed worthy by the Congress. * * * The subsidies in- 
volved in the administration of Government prograins which help homeowners, 
farmers, small-business men, veterans, and others of modest means pale into in- 
significance when compared with the subsidies that are doled out to big manu- 
facturers, publishing firms, ship operators, airline companies, and the like.” 

The determination to provide incentive to the big, the rich, and the powerful 
is correlated with a program to decentralize our functions and return them to 
State and local governments. The accent is on local effort. President Eisen- 
hower has delcared that, “I believe that the greatest amount of authority, 
which means comparable responsibility, must be retained in the localities in eur 
country or we are working steadily away from the system of government that 
has made this country great.” Actually, big business has become enamored of 
State and local governments during recent years because it has wooed them and 
feels them to be more amenable to their control. 

In the past the Republican Party was a strong centralized Federal Government 
party. Possibly the change in the political complexion of the governors as a 
result of the 1954 election may initiate a Republican swing back again toward the 
Federal Government. But that is for history to tell. 

We may incidentally note for the record that the new Democratic governors 
have begun to find that the Republican governors had in the past decade fol- 
lowed the same policy of decentralization in their own States. They have de 
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centralized authority on important public services and left them with their 
county and local agencies. As a result, there has been a steady deterioration of 
essential services and laws. 

This decentralization policy has had bad results, including anarchistic com- 
petition among local communities through subsidies to industry to induce them 
to locate in their confines. As a result of the absence of adequate planning 
devices and the volume of unemployment, undeveloped, and distressed areas are 
vying with each other in attracting new businesses. The favors they offer are 
well known. We shall later have more to say about them in connection with the 
textile industry. We may note here that they include tax exemptions, free 
training, buildings and equipment to be paid for on a rental basis, low wages, 
protection against unions, and other special facilities. As the competition has 
become more intense the favors have grown and have spread to all parts of 
the country. The industrial location specialist now bargains off communities 
against one another by comparing the special benefits they offer their clients. 
This is truly unfair competition and subsidized “incentive enterprise” at the 
expense of the American community. In accepting these favors and subsidies 
American businesses are remiss in not shouldering their share of the respon- 
sibilities of local development and shifting them to people less capable of bear- 
ing them. 


ADMINISTRATION’S REFUSAL TO DFAL WITH TEXTILE PROBLEM 


No better illustration of the fallacy and the harmfulness of these doctrines 
of not stimulating or aiding distressed industries and areas and of decentrali- 
zation is available than in the treatment of the textile industry. The textile 
industry has been in difficulty since the spring of 1951 and has not yet had a real 
respite despite liquidation of some 700 mills employing approximately 175,000 
workers, and a stream of mergers which has provided hundreds of millions of 
Federal tax funds to the surviving merged corporations. 

This hands-off policy of the administration has been deeply engraved on the 
minds of every representative of the Textile Workers Union of America who 
has approached this administration. The details must be told so that the 
American people may make their independent judgment. 

Candidate Eisenhower came in 1952 to Lawrence, Mass., and other New Eng- 
Jand textile communities and promised to help in speeches to the people. After 
the election local unions appealed for assistance. Nothing was done. The first 
Secretary of Labor in the present administration then spoke to the citizens 
of that community and told them to look to their own resources for help be- 
canse nothing else would be forthcoming. Nothing else happened until the 
issuance of a Government order for 6 million yards of worsted uniform cloth, 
representing less than 1 percent of the industry’s capacity. This was offered 
as a substantial contribution. Actually, only a portion of the order went to 
the distressed areas. Moreover, it came too late for many closed mills and 
abandoned workers. 

A woolen and worsted industry conference held by the Secretary of Com- 
merce was closed to the Textile Workers Union of America despite several re- 
quests for representation. The Area Development Division of the Department 
of Commerce was then sent, before the election of 1954, to visit Lawrence with 
a troop of realtors. The only solace resulting from this visit was that the 
Division’s chief, Mr. Victor Roterus, publicly declared that “the textile business 
is finished” in Lawrence. Obviously nothing resulted from this visit though 
vague suggestions were made by the visiting group that some negotiations were 
Leing carried on with new companies. 

Having been estopped from effective consultation with the lower echelons 
of the present administration, Mr. Emil Rieve, president of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, on September 23, 1954, wrote to President Eisenhower after 
the public announcement of a plan to spend $150 million to buy coal for shipment 
overseas, to ask him to “take a similar approach to textiles.” He noted that 
“the world’s people are as much in need of cloth as of coal; the materials to 
clothe the ragged would be more than welcome in the far corners of the earth.” 
He urged that the President act on his statement that “never will we desert 
any section or people who need help that only the Federal Government can 
provide.” 

Mr. Gabriel Hauge answered on behalf of the President that “he will be glad 
to have any such proposal as you wish to present carefully considered by cog- 
nizant officials of the executive branch” (letter of September 30). A program 
vas transmitted in a letter of October 27, a copy of which is attached (appendix 
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1). The receipt of this proposal was acknowledged by Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks on December 7 in which he indicated that he would be happy to “arrange 
for you and your associates * * * to meet with our people.” We accepted this 
invitation particularly as the Secretary referred to a Department of Commerce 
‘lextile Industry Committee, which we presumed to be a newly constituted agency 
to help us with our problems. 

After our appearance before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
on January 27, note was taken of our complaint by Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
and he invited us to meet with Assistant Secretary of Commerce Lothair Teetor, 
who is in charge of domestic affairs, and several of his associates. The meeting 
occurred on February 9, 1955, at the Department of Commerce Building. We 
discussed Mr. Rieve’s letter and the proposals we had offered in our testimony 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report (hearings, p. 274 ff.) 

Despite the fact that Assistant Secretary Teetor was meeting with us on 
behalf of the administration rather than merely as a representative of thi 
Deparment of Commerce (the arrangements for such a meeting were issued from 
the White House), the entire conversation was centered on Department of 
Commerce facilities. 

Significantly, Mr. Teetor formally reflected exactly what we have come to 
associate with the administration’s policies. His main theme was that the 
troubles of the textile industry would and should not be shouldered hy the Fed 
eral Government. It is best summarized in his own words, contained in a letter 
of March 3, 1955: 

“As I pointed out to you in our discussions, the Department of Commerce is 
doing its utmost to carry out the administration's policy of encouraging a 
healthy, active economy which will provide the most favorable conditions for a 
continued high level of business and industrial activity. We realize, of course, 
that under our free-enterprise economy the Federal Government should not 
inject itself into the internal problems of individual industries. We feel that 
industry itself can do a far more effective job of solving its own problems and 
charting its own course then any governmental agency could do for it. We will, 
of course, cooperate and assist in any situation where Federal activity is 
appropriate.” (Appendix II-—A, letter from Mr. Lothair Teetor to Solomon 

tarkin, March 3, 1955; appendix II-B, news story on conference in Textile 
Labor, organ of the Textile Workers Union of America, February 19, 1955.) 

We submit to your committee that the difficulties of the textile industry are 
not such as can be solved without great travail and anguish and human suffer 
ing; they result in part from governmental policies and require the stimulating, 
helping hand of the Federal Government. The few interests within the industry 
who recognize some phases of the difficulties are being hooted down and criti 
cized. Many constructive voices cannot be heard because they are not in posi- 
tions of authority and power and are resisted by the present entrenched inter- 
ests. The workers are unable to exercise their leadership through their unions 
because of the deeply set antiunion policies, attitudes, and conduct of the textile 
employers. The new industrial giants in the industry have bargaining power 
vastly transcending that which the workers could command now or in the 
immediate future. 3 

The stronger elements within the industry from which some of the construc 
tive leadership should come, have confined themselves to privately bemoaning 
conditions and publicly complaining about low prices and tariffs. They have 
looked forward to the pruning out or profitable absorption of the marginal and 
even strong competitive or supplementary units for maintaining or rehabilitating 
their own positions. They have hoped that with the shrinkage in capacity and 
the elimination of competitors, their own operations would improve. They have 
not favored real studies into the fundamentals of their industry for rehabilita 
tion of the entire structure. This short-run approach cannot help restructure 
and strengthen the base of this industry. 

A fresh overall look is needed of the entire industry with the aid of the Federal 
Government which will provide an opportunity for all interests to offer both their 
criticisms and suggestions for the rehabilitation and expansion of and greater 
service by this industry to the American people. We know that there is a crying 
need for, and recognition of, the desirability of an overall survey even within 
management’s ranks but the vested interests will not undertake to sponsor it. 

Our testimony before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report helped to 
bring the problem of the threat of the distressed industries regions to the fore 
The committee concluded in its latest report that “they are concerned with dis- 
tressed conditions” persisting. It added that: ‘‘Action is required now and that 
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much can be done through public works to assist these communities. The Federal 
Government should recognize its responsibility to these areas and industries by 
promoting research to discover new methods and new processes. Consideration 
should be given to the possibility ef modifying the unemployment compensation 
programs, to meet the special problems of retraining and readjusting, facing 
these areas. Loans, technical assistance, and as the President recommends, an 
expanded area development program should be provided these areas to help them 
adapt to changed economic conditions.” (Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, 84th Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 60, p. 3.) 

The above represent generalized affirmations of the need for specific action. 
The particular programs for stimulating specific industries and areas must be 
worked out to suit the needs of the individual problems. We have therefore 
urged the Joint Committee on the Economic Report to focus a series of hearings 
upon the textile industry so that the program may take on concrete form. The 
textile industry was the subject of several congressional investigations during 
the twenties and thirties, but it has not enjoyed the same attention in recent 
years even though its problems have begun to assume many of the same charac- 
teristics and an equivalent degree of national significance. We hope that after 
hearing our testimony, your committee will recommend such a course of action 
for we are looking forward to a program for remedial action. 

The need for such a far-reaching investigation has been recognized not only by 
textile labor organizations and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
called for such an investigation at its last convention (a copy of the resolution 
is attached), but also by the independent newspaper, the New York Times, which 
in an editorial on June 7, 1954, declared as follows: 

“The textile unions have sought to cooperate in increasing the efficiency of the 
industry and the productivity of its workers. But the industry has been losing 
ground in the face of competition from imported fabrics, synthetics, and non- 
union producers in the South. 

“Tt is clear that no general upturn in the economy will automatically restore 
the prosperity of the mines or the textile mills. The sooner the administration 
gets together with management and labor in these industries to seek answers to 
their basic problems, the sooner remedial programs can get under way.” 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE INDUSTRY 


The primary emphasis in these hearings is upon unemployment. We can 
attest to its widespread prevalence among the textile workers in every area 
of this country. It has become chronic enough to demand attention. 

Overall employment has declined significantly from the more active postwar 
days. In 1948, there were 1,280,000 production workers employed in the textile- 
mill products industry. This number had dropped to 1,200,000 in 1950. In both 
1952 and 1953, the total was about 1,100,000. The low point in 1954 was July 
when only 953,000 workers were employed. The recovery since July has been 
minor. In December the total was 993,000 compared to 980,000 in June and 
August 1954. The total dropped again in January 1955 to 987,200 and increased 
slightly in February to 990,900. 

These figures must be contrasted with the statement in the President’s eco- 
nomic report which assures us, in his discussion of distressed industries, that 
“recovery was largest in the * * * textile industries.” The writers of this 
report are not familiar with the basic difficulties being experienced in the indus- 
try. It is important that they do acquaint themselves with these facts. What 
has happened is that we have experienced some improvement in the hours of 
work. They had dropped to 37.1 hours per week during April 1954. By Feb- 
ruary 1955, they had reached 40.1. 

The shrinkage in employment has taken place in all regions of the country, 
both North and South. Attached is a comparison of the employment of both 
wage and salaried workers in each State for February 1951 and February 1955. 
A total shrinkage of 285,000 jobs occurred in this 47-nonth period (table I). 
One hundred and fifteen thousand jobs or 41 percent were lost in New England; 
88,000, or 29 percent in the three Middle Atlantic States and 51,600 jobs, or 8 
percent, in the South. 

Each major textile region has seen a sharp contraction in textile job oppor- 
tunities in the post-Korean years. New England lost an average of 33,000 
in 1952; 12,000 jobs in 1953; and 40,000 jobs in 1954 (table II). The Middle 
Atlantic States paralleled this record by the following average changes in tex- 
tile jobs: a decline of 25,000 in 1952; a rise of 1,000 in 1953; and a drop of 
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32,000 in 1954 (table LIL). In the South a slightly different pattern is ob 
served, with an average decline of 10,000 jobs in 1952, a rise of 5,000 in 1058, and 
then a drop of 33,000 in 1954 (table IV). 

No single textile State could report an increase in employment between Feb 
ruary 1951 and January 1955. The largest reductions were suffered in Massa 
chusetts (57,500), with the closing of many significant woolen and worsted mills, 
and Pennsylvania (36,900) with the removal of most of the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry. The other States with large losses in textile jobs, in order of the 
size of reduction, are as follows: New York, 30,700; Rhode Island, 26,000; New 
Jersey, 20,000; North Carolina, 14,300; Connecticut, 14,200; and Georgia, 0,700. 

The magnitude of the decline in employment is reflected in the fact that in 
January 1955 one of the eight major areas classified as having very substantial 
unemployment, i. e., 12 percent or more, was a textile community, Lawrence, 
Mass., which has been in that category since July 1951. Nine of the 36 major 
labor market areas with 6 to 12 percent unemployed were textile conununities, 
including Lowell, Mass. (Since July 1951) ; Providence, R. Ll. (since July 1951) ; 
Fall River, Mass. (since November 1951); Reading, Pa. (since March 152) ; 
Utica and Rome, N. Y. (since March 1952) ; Paterson, N. J. (since March 1954) ; 
New Bedford, Mass. (since March 1952); Chattanooga, Tenn. (since March 
1954) ; and Knoxville, Tenn. (since May 1954). 

In the smaller labor market areas, the effects of this continued unemployment 
are devastating since s0 many unemployed are in one-industry communities 
where textiles have for decades been the source for their employment. The fol- 
lowing smaller textile communities have “very substantial labor surpluses,” i. e., 
12 percent or more unemployment: Burlington, Vt.; Amsterdam, N. ¥.; South- 
bridge and Webster, Mass., and Cumberland, Md. 

Among smaller communities with “substantial labor surplus,” which means 
6 to 12 percent unemployment, are the following smaller textile communities: 
Springfield, Vt.; Biddeford, Maine; Hudson, N. Y.; Berwick and Bloomsburg, 
Pa.; and Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, Pa.; Alexander City, Ala.; Decatur, 
Ala.; Talladega, Ala.; Cedartown and Rockmart, Ga.; Asheville, N. C., and Dur- 
ham, N. C. These communities are not prepared for these catastrophes and are 
therefore fumbling with little guidance or assistance to find solutions for their 
problems. In fact, we wish to reiterate, the difficulties in solving these problems 
are compounded by the large volume of unemployment prevailing in the Nation. 
While it exists, successful, constructive rehabilitation will tend to be sporadic 
and isolated. A large, wholesale program for entire regions and areas is neces- 
sary. 

The concentration of textile manufacturing along the Atlantic seaboard 
makes these areas peculiarly dependent upon the growth and health of the 
industry. The proportion of total manufacturing employment accounted for by 
the textile industry is in excess of 50 percent in North and South Carolina and 
more than 25 percent in both Rhode Island and Georgia. In addition, substantial 
proportions of the factory employment in New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. Virginia, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee are provided by the textile industry. Reinvigoration and growth of 
textiles is essential. 

DISTRESS OF UNEMPLOYED 


It is not enough to parade the figures on unemployment. It is vital that we 
also unfold the story of the distress it has caused to the people and the communi- 
ties. We have already noted that the long-term unemployment, out of work 15 
weeks or more, constitute a growing mass among them. Attention has also been 
drawn to the fact that many unemployed, particularly in the older-age groups, 
tend to be counted out of the labor market and their problems gracefully dis- 
missed by the statistician, and therefore lost sight of by the public. This is an 
illustration of the difficulties of measurement compounding the miseries of the 
people and deceiving the public on the size of the unemployment problem. We 
therefore join with the Committee on the Economic Report in recommending a 
revision in the questions used by the Bureau of the Census to point up the true 
size of this problem, particularly as found among the older people. 

The human distress can be appreciated by noting the growing inability of 
hundreds of thousands to get unemployment-insurance benefits. In the year 
1954, 1,762,115 persons exhausted their benefit rights as compared with 758,718 
in the previous year, a rise of 123 percent. The exhaustions were particularly 
high in textile States. 

Another way of viewing this situation in terms of local experience is to indi- 
cate the proportion of the unemployed not receiving unemployment benefits, 
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Such information is available for several cities in Massachusetts. In Lowell, 
there were recently 5,200 unemployed but only 3,615, or 70 percent, were receiving 
unemployment-insurance benefits. The situation was even more serious in Law- 
rance, where 6,070 out of the 12,100 unemployed, or approximately 50 percent, 
were receiving benefits. In New Bedford, 6,152 out of the 8,350 unemployed, or 
73 percent, were receiving benefits and in Fall River, the unemployed receiving 
benefits constituted 86 percent of the people out of work, 6,189 out of 7,200. 

The continued high volume of unemployment in many of these communities 
has already been indicated by the date when they had been placed in category 
IV ; i. e., the surplus labor market areas ; by the United States Bureau of Hmploy- 
ment Security. What has however not been adequately told is the injury which 
continued unemployment has caused to the unemployed and their families. 
Testimony before your committee has related the experience for workers in other 
industries. The same woeful tales are equally applicable to this industry. 

The impact of unemployment has been particularly serious upon the older 
persons. When they have been released they have found that their advanced 
age has been a barrier, except in an era of full employment. When pools of 
unemployed exist, the older workers are discriminated against. This experience 
highlights most boldly the fact that the major impediment to the reemployment 
of the older person is the absence of full employment. When jobs are available 
to all, there will be jobs for older people. No amount of agitation against the 
ostensible objections against employing older workers will be effective so long 
as we do not enjoy a full employment economy. 

We have made a number of surveys to determine the experience of our dis- 
placed members, particularly in closed mills. One such survey was made at the 
Oakes Mill (Bloomfield, N. J.) when it was permanently closed in July 1947. 
Despite the high level of employment during the period;-63-percent of the workers 
had found some job during the year following the mill's closing, but only 6 percent 
of the workers aged 65 and over had been so fortunate. Moreover, while 44 
percent of the workers were still employed on the date of the survey (July 31, 
1948), none of the 65-and-over group had retained his job. 

In May 1948, the Esmond Mills in Esmond, R. I., was liquidated and a union 
survey of 628 former employees in November 1948 revealed that while 48 percent 
of the workers were able to obtain a job in the half-year following the mill’s shut- 
down, the proportion of successful jobseekers dropped sharply after the age of 
50; in the 40-49 bracket, 56 percent had obtained a job, 30 percent in the 50-59 
class, 28 percent in the 60-64 class, and only 15 percent in the 65-and-over cate- 
gory. Similar disparities were indicated in the distribution of former Esmond 
Mill workers who were employed as of November 30, 1948; while 39 percent of 
all workers were employed, only 15 percent of the 65-and-over group had a job. 

The staff of the Committee of New England of the National Planning Associa- 
tion conducted studies of the postliquidation experience of employees of two 
woolen and worsted mills in New Hampshire. The report shows that there was 
little transference of skill levels among those who were able to find jobs. With 
regard to one of the plants studied (a New Hampshire woolen and worsted mill), 
the committee found that 13 percent of the labor force withdrew from the labor 
market after losing their jobs, most of these being older workers, particularly 
women past 60 years of age. 

A further study has been made by Professors Myers and Schultz of MIT of 
the closings of the Textron Mills in Nashua, N. H. The latest and most thor- 
ough study is that of Prof. William H. Miernyk, of Northeastern University. 
We are attaching a summary of this study as appendix IV. 

All of these studies tell the same story. The older workers have greater diffi- 
culties in finding new jobs. The younger people may find jobs, but there is a 
great probability that their earnings will be lower. Textile workers seek jobs 
within the same industry even though they may have to travel far to get them. 

Omployers in other industries have been reluctant to hire former textile workers. 

Professor Miernyk concludes that: “workers displaced by the liquidation of 
textile mills in New England are not being absorbed in large numbers by the 
industries which are expanding in this area. * * * The highly aggregate coni- 
parisons of recent employment trends in New England conceal the fact that 
industrial growth and decline do not always coincide in the same areas.” 

He further adds that: “a number of writers have implied, while others have 
explicitly stated, that displaced textile workers are being absorbed by growth 
industries, notably electronics. Our findings do not bear out these state 
ments. * * * Instead of employing displaced textile workers in large numbers, 
it appears that the growth industries are employing new entrants into the labor 
force.” 
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He concludes that: “there is no reason to expect a larger proportion of dis 
placed workers to be absorbed by other industries in the future than has been 
true in the past.” 


THE OONSPIRACY OF SILENCE ON LOCAL OONDITIONS 


A new philosophy has pervaded our American scene, originating with the 
advertiser and public relations experts. Their belief is that you can hide the 
truth from the people if you try hard enough. Manipulation of the material in 
the press and on radio and television to convey a specific message is supported 
to win the readers and listeners over to your story. Sometimes it works, but 
it cannot work for long if the message is in conflict with the facts. It is time 
for us to return te Abraham Lincoln’s famous characterization of the art of 
public opinion manipulation. It is still true that you can't fool all the people 
all of the time 

The public relations people and town boosters have imbued the local commu 
nities with the belief that they shouldn't talk about their troubles. They must 
not parade their problems. Never ask for help. Tell the public how healthy and 
strong you are. Try to work it out yourself for the Federal Government will 
not help you. Try to find your answer through advertising and competitive 
bidding for new plants. Offer inducements to the locating firins. Build new 
plants; grant tax exemptions; protect the firms. But don't insist upon aid or 
special provisions for the unemployed and the distressed. Such petitions micht 
discourage the potential new firms. A conspiracy of silence envelops the 
areas only to be broken by the facts of reality and the despair of the people 
They told their story in the 1954 elections though the present administration 
has tried hard to ignore the results. The local business leaders have distributed 
public releases on how well their communities were doing. 

This conspiracy of silence must be broken so that programs such as we have 
proposed and those offered by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report may 
be forthrightly considered and acted upon, 


CLOSED MILLS 


The contraction in the textile industry is not a temporary one. Every sign 
indicates that the communities affected need great assistance because such 
a large proportion of the shrinkage is associated with closed mills. We have 
kept a record of textile-mill closings published in the newspapers from 1946 
through 1954. A total of 640 eastern textile plants were closed in this period, 
formerly employing 168,000 persons (exclusive of very small plants) rhe 
distribution was as follows: 


Textile mill liquidations in Eastern States, 1946-54’ 


| Total New England Middle Atlantic South 
Plants | Employees; Plants | Employees) Plants | Employee Plant Employees 
1944) 44 233 49, 095 87 24,775 sv 11,600 57 12, 720 
1950-42 200 SO, 715 72 30, 745 114 16, S45 13 3, 125 
1953-54 __. 207 68, 135 77 36, 315 RS 22, OW) ‘7 9, 020 
Total 640 167, 945 236 91, 835 ORT 1, 245 117 24, BAS 


1 Includes spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing, and carpet plants 


These mill closings can be attributed to many reasons. Underlying them all 
is the shrinkage of the industry. But the immediate causes of many of these 
closings can be associated with the following factors: 

(a) Some of the older interests sold out to other textile interests, textile 
users or financial speculators, during or immediately after the war, primarily 
interested in utilizing the excess-profits tax. They paid high prices, which gave 
the original owners large capital gains. The purchasers financed the transaction 
with the cash accumulated in the old business and then could continue business 
with a high capitalization and therefore pay little or no excess-profits taxes. 
These new owners invested little money in the company, and when competition 
became keen they abandoned the plant. 
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(b) Others sold out to established textile interests, particularly since the 
earryover provisions of the corporate income-tax law became attractive. They 
thereby profited through a merger and acquired the stock of the successor cor- 
poration through nontaxable transactions. The successor corporation has been 
able to use the carryover provision as a means of escaping future taxes. in some 
instances these tax savings have amounted to tens of millions of dollars. These 
mergers, based on the capitalization of the loss position of the merged companies, 
have been widespread in the textile industry and are matters for real public 
investigation. 

(c) A number of interests have been unwilling to invest to modernize their 
operations. Since no mill can survive unless it has the latest type of equipment, 
owners, unwilling to keep abreast of the times, have eventually abandoned their 
mills in preference to modernizing them. This development was made attractive 
particularly at times and places where the real estate was of substantial value 
and when a market existed for the used equipment. 

(d) The decline in the market for certain products has limited the capacity 
required in them. Older managements unwilling to move into new product 
areas and start afresh in the competitive struggle have just given up the battle. 

(e) Another factor accelerating the process of plant abandonment is the 
existence and growth of the large corporation, particularly those effected through 
mergers. Being big organizations, and operating many plants, they are con- 
stantly appraising the relative effectiveness of individual operations. Whenever 
they determine that particular properties are less profitable, they are more apt 
to close them than to invest enough to make them competitive in face of the 
available capacity in other plants. 

This course of action has been particularly serious with respect to plants 
acquired through mergers. During recent years such mergers or purchases 
have in part been prompted by opportunities for exploiting the carryback provi- 
sions of corporation income tax. The purchasing interests are likely to be satis- 
fied with their tax advantages and forsake the purchased plants, never having 
intended to operate them. They have left entire communities and workers 
stranded while they themselves have enjoyed the liberal advantages of our tax 
laws. 

There are many illustrations of such plant closings associated with or follow- 
ing upon the merger of corporations. We herewith take the liberty of referring 
only to one, since we hope that a full discussion of this problem will be possible 
before the House Judiciary Committee in its investigations of textile mergers. 
This case relates to the closing of the Stottville plant of the A. D. Juilliard Co., 
which had been purchased by United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. We are 


attaching herewith a letter sent to Senators Lehman and Ives on this subject. 
(Appendix V.) 


CLOSING OF OLDER MILLS HAS PARTICULAR IMPACT ON OLDER PERSONS 


We would like to emphasize one phase of this problem which gets lost sight 
of in the entire discussion; namely, that the liquidation rate among older mills 
is‘usually greatest and they have an unusually high proportion of older persons. 
The impact, therefore, tends to be greatest upon the older working population. 
An illustration is provided by a study we made of a mill in Lancaster, Pa., which 
closed in 1954. The closing of the Stehli & Co. plant threw 500 workers out of 
their jobs. It had been in existence for many years, having been one of the older 
silk and rayon mills. 

While male workers 65 years and over comprise approximately 5 percent of 
the industry’s male labor force, the proportion of this age group in the Stehli 
mill amounted to more than 10 percent. This is indicative of a condition which 
is prevalent among many of the older textile mills. A very high proportion 
of their workers are of advanced age. The obsolescence of the older mills has 
resulted in a high rate of liquidations among these mills, and this has displaced 
many thousands of workers over 65 years of age. 

The textile report of the Committee of New England concludes that: “job 
displacement as a result of the liquidation or migration of a mill or factory 
is particularly hard on the older worker. If a worker past 50 years of age can 
continue at this present work he may have many years of productive and 
remunerative employment left to him. If he loses his job, most employers will 
be reluctant to hire him. He may be barred from productive work at a relatively 
early age and he may be forced to accept such casual employment as comes his 
way or to withdraw from the labor force entirely.” 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


A second reason why even a major recovery is not likely to result in more 
textile jobs is the rising productivity of this industry. This increase in output 
per man-hour has been effected in many ways. First and most important has 
been the investment in new equipment. Since World War Il, the industry has 
spent over $4 billion on new equipment and expansion. Most of the expenditures 
has been for new equipment and relatively little on new buildings. There has 
been a revolution in the types of machines on the floor of the American textile 
industry. It is estimated that well over 70 percent of the machines are of post 
war construction. 

New equipment in all cases is faster and requires less manpower. l’rocesses 
are telescoped so that entire operations have been eliminated. The machines 
have been made more automatic and packages have been made larger so that they 
run louger with fewer people to tend them. The surrounding working condi 
tions have been improved so that yarn breaks occur less frequently. Automat 
controls are being substituted for human inspection and supervision. 

But these expenditures are only part of the reason for rising productivity 
The textile industry is taking over the management technology of other indus 
tries. Centralized controls are being instituted over scheduling and production 
and systematic quality controls are being introduced. Plant layouts are being 
revamped for straight-line production. Materials handling is being reduced to 
a minimum and, where actually necessary, mechanical means are being substi 
tuted for labor. Technically trained supervisors and time study engineers are 
combining to tighten labor standards. 

New fibers are challenging the older ones, and in each instance the transfer 
of production is to plants with lower labor content per yard of output. This 
is indicated by the fact that whereas a worsted mill might require one-third 
of a man-hour per yard of serge, a cotton mill would require less than one-tenth 
of a man-hour per yard of cloth. 

Moreover, we are on the threshold of further innovations. An industry accus 
tomed to slow change is now being swamped by an avalanche of innovations 
originating both at home and abroad. The developments in other industries 
are truly revolutionizing it. What automation pretends to do for other indus 
tries, the current technical developments are already effecting in this industry. 

The nature of the changes is suggested by the following rough calculation 
Textile employment in January 1955 stood at 987,200 workers, which was 19 
percent below the average employment level of 1947-49. According to the 
Federal Reserve Board, textile production for the month was actually 3 percent 
above the base period of 1947-49. Productivity per employee had risen 26 
percent. 

Another approximation is available from a comparison of employment trends 
and total textile woven yardage in the cotton, wool, silk, and synthetic fabric 
industry. 


i Pvedinehion workers! Production (millions of linear yards 


Yards 
| Employ-| Man- f hen 
ment hours Total Cotton | Sik and hour 
(thous- (mil- | : ~ | Synthetic! y orsted 
sands) lions) : 


1947 va 768.7 | 1, 589 12, 371 9, 871 
1948 ; 7R4. 3 1, 603 | 12, 405 9, 640 
1949. _. 680. 1, 322 10, 923 8, 406 
1950__. 718. ! 1, 490 13, 091 10, 013 
1951... : 707. 1, 438 12, 887 10, 136 
1952 ; ‘ Hid. 1, 320 12, 160 0, 514 
1953 645 1, 313 12, 946 10, 203 
1954 alin ‘ i jou 575. 6 1,140 12, 283 9, 763 


NNRPNPNNNPN 


1 Covers scouring and combing plants, yarn and thread mills, and broad-woven 
Productivity per man-hour had risen 39 percent from 1947 


fabric mills 

Another index of rising productivity is supplied in the annual report of a 
southern cotton-textile mill, Graniteville Mills, of South Carolina. It shows 
that for the 10-year period from 1945 through 1954 it spent $18,028,000 on plant 
additions and replacements, and the pounds of cloth produced per 1,000 man 
hours rose from 5,838 to 8,981, or 54 percent. In the last year alone the pounds 
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produced per 1,000 man-hours rose by 10.84 percent, which is the largest produc- 
tivity rise scored inapny Ll year. (Table V.) 

A recent report on the Harriett & Henderson Mills, Henderson, N. C., offers 
the same striking testimony of rapid rates of increase in actual productivity. 
The Whitin Review reports that in 1954 output per man-hour has risen 124 
percent over 1038 in the Harriett Cotton Mill. In the Henderson Cotton Mill, 
which is both a cloth and yarn mill, the rise in output per man-hour was 118 
percent between 1938 and 1954. (App. TX.) 

A comparison of the range of productivity at mills producing print cloths re- 
flects on the growth in productivity. A most modern mill built in Greenwood, 
Ss. C., apparently requires 143 man-hours per thousand pounds. A survey of 
5 average mills by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that they 
require from 139 to 203 man-hours per thousand pounds of print cloth. During 
a recent survey of another print-cloth mill now operating in North Carolina, 
we found that it required 221 man-hours per thousand pounds—a range of 70 
percent between the lowest and highest producer. These differences indicate 
the potentials for higher productivity effected with the modernization of equip- 
ment, plant, and improved management. 

The American Textile Machinery Association reports that a modernization 
program in a mill of 30,336 spindles would effect an increase in output per man- 
hour from 4.9396 pounds to 9 pounds, or 82 percent. In another mill of 34,704 
spindles a modernization program of a modest type would increase its output 
from 4.720 pounds per man-hour to 7.6316 pounds, or 62 percent. The same 
organization reports that the modernization of a mill in the production of 
combed broadcloth would effect a reduction in manpower per shift from 70 to 43 
employees, or 63 percent. 

The Whitin Machine Works, Inc., reports that the modernization of the pro- 
duction of a 20,000-spindle combed-cotton knitting-varn mill would reduce costs 
by 36 percent, from 15.24 cents to 9.72 cents per pound. Most of the reduction 
would be effected through lower labor cost. This item would be cut from 14.3 
cents to 6.2 cents per pound, or by 57 percent. The labor schedule, which re- 
quired 217 employees before modernization, would be reduced to 124 persons, or 
by 483 percent. This company indicates that a reduction of 6.2 cents in labor 
cost and 0.08 cent in power will be offset by an increase of 0.2 cent in taxes and 
insurance and 0.6 cent in depreciation charges, so that the reduction in labor 
costs would have also to carry these larger tax and depreciation charges, 

On the whole, a study of the information available to us from manufacturers 
shows that the rise in man-hour productivity in the postwar years has been at 
the rate of at least 5 percent per annum. This is far in excess of the national 
average and the claims which are being made as to the likely effect of automa- 
tion on the entire economy. Business recovery will not spell higher employment 
for textile workers. 

CAUSES OF PRESENT CONDITION 


We have described the current conditions of widespread unemployment, the 
large number of plant closings, the impact of such unemployment and closings 
on the older textile work population, and the rising trend to productivity which 
had predestined the displacement of thousands of textile workers. 

We should have expected that the growth in population, rising income, the 
large volume of new home construction; and the lifting of the standard of living 
might have been sufficient to overcome the downward trends and have maintained 
employment. In fact, the optimistic forecasts in the industry have been built 
upon these premises. They have assumed that with these factors in operation, 
textile expansion was inevitable. But as we have seen, neither in absolute 
volume of production or in per capita consumption have these expectations heen 
realized. We shall seek to consider the factors which have been in operation 
and which have to be overcome in order to reestablish the expansionist trends 
in the industry. 

1. Loss of export markets.—Before considering domestic factors, it is well to 
record the losses in foreign markets since the peak in 1947. During that year, 
the United States exported 1.5 billion square yards of cotton fabrics and 250 
million square yards of synthetic fabrics. This volume has been drastically 
reduced : in 1953, exports were 621 million square yards of cottons and 198 million 
square yards of synthetic fabrics. Pn 1954, the export volume was even smaller: 
605 million square yards of cottons and 200 million square yards of synthetics. 

The primary American export markets are in Canada, the Philippines, Cuba, 
Latin America, and South Africa. As for Canada, to which one-third of our 
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cotton exports are sent, our market is now threatened by the new trade treaty 
to be consummated under the GATT agreement which will permit Japanese 
textiles to compete with American imports under very favorable conditions. We 
are likely to lose a substantial part of the market. As for the Philippines and 
Cuba, we enjoy a preferential position. Our exports to the Philippines are duty 
free. But this position is tied to a trade which has a terminus, and considerable 
pressure exists for the elimination of this condition. Our preferential tariff 
position in Cuba has been threatened several times by the Japanese. In the 
other countries, our position is likewise insecure. It is dependent upon tariff 
rates as well as competition, primarily from Japan and now India in the cotton 
field. Our experts to Indonesia are completely related to the foreign-aid 
program and are likely to be terminated and substituted by Japanese or Indian 
textiles. There is no doubt that the volume of textiles exports will continue 
to shrink. 

2. Displacement by imports.—Several divisions of the textile industry have 
felt the impact of imports most seriously. They are the woolen and worsted, 
weven carpets and rugs, screen prints, cordage and soft and hard fiber industries 
(Table VL.) 

(a) Woolen and worsted industry: This industry has been beset by man) 
difficulties which have shrunk employment in broad-woven fabric mills from a 
total of 122,500 production workers in 1947 to 100,000 workers in 1949: to 
89,000 workers in 1951; to 78,000 workers in 1953: and an estimated number of 
some 50,000 workers at the present time. Most of this reduction is due to the 
diminished use of woolen and worsted textiles, but imports have aggravated an 
otherwise difficult position. Woolen and worsted imports have constituted a 
rising proportion of American production, reaching its peak in 1953, when 24.3 
million square yards were imported constituting 5.83 percent of domestic propor 
tion. In 1954, the imports were 19.2 million square yards, comprising 5 percent 
of the domestic production. 

These imports have been serious because they have continued to hit hard at a 
shrinking industry. Moreover, they have provided competition for the older 
divisions of the industry. The competition has been keenest for the finer quali 
ties of worsteds and woolens. Thus those sectors which have the greatest 
ehance of surviving in the domestic interfiber competition have been impaired by 
competition from abroad. 

We have not been able to get relief from the Tariff Commission under the 
provision of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which permits increas- 
ing the tariff rate on fabrics in which imports exceed 5 percent of average annual 
domestic production. We have urged, to no avail, that the Tariff Commission 
interpret the above stipulation so that each class of fabric be considered sep 
arately, by weight, in computing the 5 percent limitation; we have also main 
tained that production of fabrics for Government orders should not be included 
in the domestic production averages since imports are not competitive with 
these fabrics. 

(b) Woven carpets and rugs: Similarly in the woven carpet and rug industry 
imports have compeunded difficulties resulting from the shrinkage in the industry. 
During the postwar peak, 1948; 89 million square yards were produced, but this 
volume has declined so that output in 1953 was only 67 million square yards and 
in 1954, 55 million square yards. In the meantime the volume of imports have 
risen. In 1948 (peak production year) imports were only 1.6 million square 
yards, whereas in 1953, it was 3.3 million square yards, or 5 percent of domestic 
production, and in 1954 imports were 2.9 million square yards, again 5 percent 
of domestic production. 

A particularly aggravating feature of these imports is that they are concen- 
trated on wilton or jacquard carpets, which have been least affected by domestic 
competition from the tufted carpets, the principal cause for the reduction in the 
sales of axminster and some of the velvet-carpet markets. Again, we have an 
illustration of imports threatening the very areas of the domestic industry which 
have been most stable. 

(c) Screen-printed scarfs: The screen-printed scarf industry, which employed 
2,000 screen-printing employees, hundreds of sewing employees in New York 
City and thousands in Puerto Rico, has been virtually eliminated by the refusal 
of the President to support the Tariff Commission’s recommendations for higher 
rates for this industry. (See original and supplementary reports to the Pres!- 
dent on Escape-Clause Investigation No. 19 under the provisions of section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951.) 
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(d) Hard fiber cordage and twine: The destructive effect of tariff reductions 
upon American industry is further underscored by the hard fiber cordage and 
twine industry. Binder twine has been on the duty-free list for many years. 
Baler twine was put on the free list by a 1951 act of Congress. The result bas 
been that imports have risen strikingly in these areas, as have wrapping twine 
and rope, where low duties prevail. 

Imports have risen in volume from 41.4 million pounds in 1948 to 106.7 million 
pounds in 1951 to 123 million pounds in 1953. In the first 10 months of 1954, 
imports were 138 million pounds. 

Imports were only 14.8 percent of United States production in 1948, but the 
proportion rose steadily to 35.7 percent in 1952, to 47 percent in 1953; and for 
the first 10 months of the year, the proportion was 73 percent. Domestic private 
production for the year 1953 was 245 million pounds, a drop of 95 million pounds 
from 1951. In the first 10 months of 1954 the volume was 177 million. The pro- 
portion of imports to American production for the respective products in the 
first 10 months of 1954 were as follows: wrapping twine, 130 percent; binder 
twine, 3,141 percent; baler twine, 96 percent ; and rope, 7.2 percent. An industry 
so vital to American defense is being undermined by imports. 

(e) Cotton textile industry: Cotton textile imports had constituted an insig- 
nificant proportion of American production through the entire postwar years. 
American manufacturing productivity had been able under existing modest tariff 
rates to maintain its domestic market. In 1953, the volume of imports was only 
64 million yards. During the first 8 months of 1954, the volume again was low, 
amounting to 38 million square yards. The prevailing great fear and alarm 
resulted from the large imports during the last 4 months of 1954 when the Japa- 
nese deliberately pressed exports to the United States. From a volume of 21.5 
million square yards for the first 8 months, we find the imports shifted to 30 
million square yards for the last 4 months. Particularly serious was the fact 
that these included substantial volumes of combed goods which alerted the 
American industry to the new threat, and a large volume of velveteens. The 
great concern in this field is that liberalization of the tariff rates would spell a 
real volume of imports. Imports to date have been disturbing at times of weak 
markets when the low-price imports have further depressed the market or held 
back recovery. The second fear is the proposal for a double price system for 
raw cotton which will permit foreign producers to utilize American cotton at 
lower than American prices and thereby provide a second advantage beyond 
their current low wages; namely, low material costs, and thereby encourage 
further imports. 

3. Declining consumer expenditures on apparel.—While the losses have taken 
place domestic factors have also been operative in undermining the industry. 

The inadequacy of income, the appeal of other expenditures, particularly con- 
sumer goods, the heavy burden of mortgage debt, have all contributed to a re- 
duced expenditure on apparel. Despite the seeming diversity of apparel items 
and the high turnover of style, they have not significantly affected per capita 
fiber consumption. Increased population has not raised total consumption. 

These conditions are reflected in the fact that the ratio of apparel expenditures 
to total consumer expenditures amounted to 6.9 percent in 1954 as compared with 
pene in 1951, 8.5 percent in 1949, 9.5 percent -im-1945 and 8.7 percent in 

Per capita consumption of textile fibers has apparently not risen over the pre 
war levels. From 27.3 pounds in the period from 1925-29, per capita consump- 
tion increased to 28.1 pounds in 1935-39. Actually in 1937 and 1939 it reached 
the high levels of 31 pounds. From 1945-49 per capita civilian consumption 
average 36.1. The peak in 1950 was 40.4 pounds, declining since then to a low 
point of 32.6 pounds in 1954. 

4. Loss of domestic outlets.—One of the major reasons for the decline and a 
source of even more serious future problems of the American textile industry 
is the loss of major outlets for textiles te other products. The substitutes have 
been plastics, paper, wood, and metal. Plastics have made vast inroads into 
textiles in canvas, automobile upholstery, aprons, smocks and pinatores, auto- 
mobile seat covers, bedding and hatting, oilcloth, mattress coverings, toys, cur- 
tains and packaging material. Paper has been successful in taking over vast 
areas of the wrapping, packing and bagging field, table linens, cordage and twine, 
bookcloth and towels. (See appendixes VI A-C.) Wood and metal have made 
inroads through displacement of awnings and window shades. 

5. Changes in types of garments.—As significant as the disappearance of siz- 
nificant areas for the use of textiles has been the change in the types of garments 
which people have been preferring. The large growth in the suburban com- 
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munities has altered greatly the American way of life. The shift has meant an 
emphasis on casual wear rather than the forma! clothing of the city. With 
this emphasis came consumer interest in washable items and comfortable cloth- 
ing which will be long lasting. The movement has been toward lighter weight 
sarments. 

In the men’s and boys’ apparel field, textile fiber consumption declined 35 per- 
cent between 1937 and 1953 despite a rise in this population of 16 percent. The 
drop was due to the shift to separate coats and trouser wear, in line with the 
casual apparel trend, and lighter-fabric weights. Overcoats and topeoat con- 
sumption dropped 30 percent in the above period due to the diminished use of 
these garments, substitution of light raincoats, outdoor jackets and lighter weight 
fabrics. The elimination of the top of the bathing suits for men and the use of 
lighter materials produced a total drop of more than 52 percent through 1952 
Knitted cotton underwear and night wear consumption rose only 6 percent in the 
face of the 16 percent rise in population but woven cotton products increase? 
consumption for underwear by 40 percent. 

In women’s and misses’ apparel, consumption of fiber for housedresses, aprons, 
smocks, and pinafores declined by 2 percent from 1937 to 1052. Knitted under- 
wear consumption dropped by 9 percent and woven nightwear by 11 percent 
despite a rise of 18 percent in this population. Women have, however taken 
to greater use of cotton bathrobes and housecoats, for which fiber consumption 
rose by 171 percent, and knitted nightwear, which rose 306 percent. Women's 
handkerchief consumption dropped as paper tissues took over the bulk of the 
market. 

The children and infant population rose some 33 percent between 1937 and 1953. 
But the rise in the consumption of the following items apparently did not keep 
pace: playsuits, sunsuits, shorts, overalls, coveralls, and dungarees. 

Lighter bed coverings and electric blankets cause the consumption of fibers 
on comforters and quilts to drop by 56 percent from 1937 to 1952. Blankets 
and blanketing suffered for the same reasons as fiber consumption dropped by 31 
percent. Bed ticking and mattress covers consumed 8 percent less fiber and 
awnings showed a drop of 37 percent less fiber utilization. Despite the much 
heralded expansion in home sewing, fiber consumption did not keep pace with 
population expansion as it rose by only 3 percent. From 1937 through 1952 fiber 
consumption for shoes and slippers rose by only 12 percent. 

6. Interfiber competition has seriously dislocated ewvisting industries.—Along 
with the change in the types of garments have come radical shifts in the types 
of fibers preferred for specific garments. Such substitution as has been indi- 
cated often represents the displacement of the traditional fabric producer by 
a new one. The latter usually utilizes the cotton system rather than the more 
complicated processes in the woolen and worsted industry, reducing the labor 
content per yard. Moreover, the substitution of synthetics for natural fibers 
also diminishes the labor content per yard. The transfer of work to new plants 
often leave the older plant completely stranded and places an additional strain 
upon the ingenuity, initiative, and capital resources of the employer. 

One other experience accompanying the substitution of the fibers has been the 
excessive claims made by the synthetic yarn producers who have popularized 
the “miracle” nature of their fibers. They have oversold their products with the 
consequence that the subsequent failures have made the consumer leery of further 
purchases. Fabrics and apparel have been placed on the market long before 
the proper tests had been made and subsequent shortcomings have discouraged 
consumer buying of unproven items. The consumer is less and less willing 
to be the guinea pig and therefore sales are reduced. 

The failures may have provided bonanzas for a few innovators, but they have 
demoralized existing industries, particularly woolen and worsted and rayons, 
and have started the process of advertising competition. Moreover, every exist- 
ing fiber is being threatened by a new one so that none of them is safe and the 
interfiber competition is fierce. 

We can provide illustrations of such fiber substitution in all major areas. 
Cotton suitings have been virtually eliminated in men’s and boys’ suits and 
synthetics have captured 60 percent of the summerweight suiting market. 
Cottons constituted 72 percent of the men’s bathing suit market in 1952 in com- 
parison to 22 percent in 1937. Nylon tricot preempted the women’s knitted 
underwear industry by 1952. Synthetics accounted for 80 percent of that market, 
57 percent of the woven underwear and 88 percent of the knitted nightwear. 
Synthetics have made major inroads in blankets and blanketing, rising from 
200,000 pounds of fiber in 1937 to 25 million pounds in 1953. 
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Considering the uses in which total fiber consumption has increased since 1937 
but where major fiber dislocations have eccurred, we can include many of the 
major textiles uses. While total fiber consumption in separte men’s and boys’ 
trousers rose by 35 percent from 1937 through 1953, cotton declined by 8O percent. 
Synthetics were taking the lion’s share of the market in 1953, 61 percent. Cotton 
displaced wool in sport and athletic clothing. Synthetics have captured the 
major portion of the women’s suit market formerly dominated by wool. In 
the women’s jacket and skirt industry, synthetics have displaced much of the 
woolen fabrics, constituting 42 percent of the market in 1953. The same has 
happened in women’s slacks and slack suits, where synthetic consumption in- 
creased by 57 percent while cottons dropped by 37. percent. In contrast cottons 
have taken a larger part of the synthetic mart in street and formal dress wear. 
Nylon has displaced cotton and siik in hosiery. 

Rayons have made sharp inroads in the carpet industry, displacing first wool in 
the woven carpet industry and cottons in the tufted carpet field. Dacron and 
giass fibers have taken over much of the current market from cottons. Rayon 
has substituted and almost completely eliminated cottons in tire cord and is now 
being threatened by nylon. Already there are threats of eliminating all fabric 
from the tire and producing a tire without any fabric base. 

7. Tardiness in meeting and full understanding of consumer trends.—The 
failure of the industry to anticipate and to understand these trends has been 
revealed in the foregoing recita! of the loss of established markets. There has 
been too much of a hit-and-miss approach to trying-te meet consumer demand. 
The traditional method has been to produce a textile and then to find appro- 
priate outlets for it. This is not the method of modern industry and the textile 
industry has not learned the new approach. The modern marketing method is 
to study the consumer and find out what he needs. The vast rise in income 
and suburban living with the new importance of the home and the do-it-yourself 
activities and hobbies must be understood aud interpreted and become a source 
of ideas to the textile and apparel industries. The new casual trend has a logic 
of its own. It demands understanding, new garments, new fabrics and new 
designs. More varieties of clothing are becoming common and must be developed. 

it is the conclusion of one authority, in speaking before the International Con- 
xress of Man-Made Fibres in Paris last summer, that: ‘The thirst for style, deeo- 
ration, comfort, and pleasure in textiles and clothing has been unsatified; the 
industry’s opportunities have been passed through neglect ‘to other commodities 
or occupations.” (P. W. Webb.) 

He adds further that: “The precise needs of fabrics for better clothing sales 
are not known, As a consequence, a new technique for measuring the needs of 
consumers is necessary in order that the operations of development, design, pro- 
duction, and selling of better porducts can be most efficiently performed.” 

The lament everywhere is that the industry has become a victim of its own 
organization. The textile editor of the Journal of Commerce declared in an 
article entitled, “Textile Industry Lags in Styling,” on March 18, 1955, as follows: 

“The textile industry is in a constant series of ups and downs largely through 
its own fault. 

“Despite a rich background of materials to work with, and a wealth of en- 
gineering skills to back up the development of new ideag.in styling, a great 
many of the fabrics produced today are not unlike the old constructions and 
colors our parents were familiar with. Frequently the only diiierence is that 
the modern versions have been ‘watered down.’ 


“Creativeness Lacking 


“Especially in the United States, the cloth industry has been saddled with 
the system of mass production, which permits small latitude in specialization. 
The result has been that for many years the consuming public has been blessed 
with a plentitude of cheap fabrics which has made the American the most com- 
pletely, if not the most stylish, clothed individual in the world. 

“On the other hand, the failure of the textile industry to come up with enough 
new fabrics and fashions has a lot to do with its present condition. 

“There is ample evidence that consumers will virtually fall.all over themselves 
to buy ‘the new look’ in textiles. Witness the tremendous Success of embossed 
eotton fabrics, and the so-called miracle fibers in sweaters, shirts, men’s wear 
and a host of other garments. 

“New finishes have scored remarkable successes as soon as news got out to the 
consumer that they had special qualities like washability, crease resistance or 
other new concepts in fabric treatment. 
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“Style Important 


“The introduction of nylon also brought with it new fabric styling, as did the 
new chemical fibers with their completely novel characteristics 

“The cotton industry has achieved notable results in the postwar years with 
its styling, and has set the pace for the other textile markets 

“Nevertheless, there is still too much emphasis on the mass produced textile 
Recause it can be turned out in great quantities it can be sold cheaper in the 
market, where one-half cent often makes the difference 


“LITTLE INCENTIVE 


“Further, there is little incentive nowadays for the small textile manufacturer 
to create new fashion fabrics unless they are very special and not feasible f 
mass production. As soon as a new fabric comes out which can be spewed out of 
thousands of looms by the millions of yards, the small weaver is squeezed out of 
the picture. 

“The American public, surfeited by these mass-produced fabrics, buys not fro: 
the need but from desire. It will snap up anything new in the fabric or fashio 
line. 

“Actually, the real crux of the problem of the textile industry is its inability to 
move the goods it can produce. Like the automobile industry has done for 
many years now, the industry must concentrate on promotion of its products 
at the consumer level. In order to be successful in this goal, it must have mors 
interesting fabrics to sell. 

“There is a notable lack of coordination among manufacturers of fabrics, gar 
ment cutters, and stores, which calls for improvement. Saddled as it is with the 
mass-production concept, it won't be easy for the industry to solve the styl 
problem.” 

The same message was recently given by A. W. Hughes, president of J. C 
Penny Co., Inc., who observed that if fabric purchases were confined to actna 
needs mill operations would return to pre-Civil War scales and therefore urged 
them to “innovate or perish.” He observed that if “a group of converters and 
manufacturers combined with retail efforts would sell the women of America 
a new style, a new fabric, or a new pattern or new color in a simultaneous pro 
gram, the results would be tremendous. Such a program could do for textiles 
several times a year what the new car models do for the auto industry” (Amer 
ica’s Texitle Reporter, March 10, 1955, p. 42). 

In another address, Dr. Milton Harris informed the Philadelphia Textile Insti 
tute alumni as follows: 

“To stay in business with a profit, production ability is not enough. It is sell- 
ing ability that counts so much; a demand must be created for new styles, new 
fibers, new fabrics,-new finishes. 

“The production of synthetic fibers constituted one of the greatest frontiers of 
expansion the chemical industry has ever known. It is little wonder that b 
1950 every major chemical company was either producing or experimenting with 
synthetic fibers. Unfortunately, the miracle fiber world crashed. They were 
simply fibers that had different properties from existing fibers, and they had 
to find their rightful place in the spectrum of raw materials. Markets had to 
be created. 

“It must be pointed out that the textile industry is a mature industry which 
has already passed through some of its most creative periods: and frequently 
with maturity comes conservation and caution, characteristics which too often 
snuff out creative enthusiasm. 

“Textile schools have worked hard to train men, but their products must 
be creative thinkers and not dependable robots.” 

8. The industry has not developed significant new markets; management has 
been laggard.—The insensitiveness exhibited to the apparel developments has 
intensified competition of textile mills in established markets. But few have 
ventured to open up new demands through research and intensive surveys of 
possible new outlets. The conveyor belt, a true alternative to current transporta 
tion methods, was originated by rubber manufacturers and it may utilize little 
textile. 

This criticism was recently directed at the industry by Brig Gen. Georges F 
Doriot, formerly in charge of research and development for the Quartermaster 
Corps and now a professor of industrial management at Harvard University 
He accused the industry of backwardness induced by inbreeding and old age 
The industry, he noted, has missed in sales production, research, and development 
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“Dry rot has set in,” he said, “because educated men cannot get ahead in the 
trade. Persons in high positions due to family connections and superintendents 
who are jealous, hold promising young men back.” He was impressed with the 
prevailing belief that the industry needs no outside help. To him the textile 
industry is being compressed between the chemical industry on the one hand and 
the style and functional-minded public on the other. He taunted the industry 
by saying that “some day it will all be squeezed out by a modern industry that 
does not call itself textiles.” He urged more forward thinking such as the con- 
templation of a mill “with 300 or 400 looms all controlled from a centralized 
position so as to permit instantaneous changes in the types of production,” with 
automatic processes for color matching and control of dyeing processes (Daily 
News Record, March 14, 1955). 

The important fact is that increasingly new research and vision is required in 
the industry. The raw cotton interests have enlisted public assistance. Only 
this week they recommended to the United States Department of Agriculture 
studies including the development of stretchable cotton yarns; consumer fiber 
preferences; market opportunities for chemically modified cotton textiles; the 
possibilities of creating new textile products through the application of modified 
aldehyde rosins; and the effects of treating cotton with high energy radiations. 

But at the same time the Department of Agriculture is permitted by the textile 
interests to abandon its research work in the textile and apparel flelds (appen- 
dix VII). 

There must be greater determination to sponsor, promote and initiate research 
in this industry to broaden its markets so that it will not be destroyed between 
the millstones of more modern industries, 

9. General business contraction._-The industry has also suffered from the con- 
traction in overall business activity, which reduced income and therefore cut 
sharply into apparel expenditures, which have become a residual claim on 
expenditures. The drop in manufacturing activity also cut down demand for 
industrial textiles. 

10. Prices have been set by the highly efficient mills.—tIn this highly competitive 
market, prices have been driven to very low levels. Mill margins have also been 
very low. With the industry now highly concentrated in a relatively few hands, 
the major mill and selling organizations have set their prices at levels which 
reflect the southern wage scales and their high efficiencies. As a consequence 
the less efficient mills and those paying more than the southern wage scales on 
products predominantly produced in the South have had severe pressure on their 
income levels. 

11. The high rate of mergers and mill purchases has concentrated the indus- 
try.—The mill mergers and purchases have continued in large numbers since 
they began during the last war. The movement from 1944 through 1948 has been 
revived during the last few years so that we are now in a new period of consoli- 
dation. This has been stimulated by the tax laws; the decline of the woolen and 
worsted industry; the drive for diversification ; and the practice of integration 
which has brought production, selling, and factoring within the same interest 
grouping (appendix VIII). 

12. The absence of a realistic wage floor has maintained an inordinate pres- 
sure on union scales.—The intense competition and the high rate of unemploy- 
ment have enabled employers to resist union demands for wage increases and 
resulted in the deterioration of existing wage standards. Employers in the 
northern cotton-rayon and woolen and worsted industry have taken the union to 
arbitration and forced wage reductions upon the workers. Northern manufac- 
turers continue to pressure for southern wage standards though they are quite 
willing to maintain higher standards if wage levels were equalized throughout 
the country. 

In the South, the low-wage mills have continued to undermine the wage struc- 
ture. Some of the southwestern mills have even threatened the wage levels in the 
Southeastern States. The internal southern competition has brought wage re- 
ductions in a number of nonunion shops. 

The injunctions which have nullified the Secretary of Labor’s orders for $1 
prevailing minimum wage in cotton-rayon and $1.20 in the woolen and worsted 
industries under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act have accelerated the 
demoralization within the industry. 

13. Local tax and finance subsidies create unfair advantages leading to wn- 
necessary migration.—Another stimulant to disorganization and unfair competi- 
tion has been the local inducements offered by communities in the form of tax 
exemptions, profitable lease arrangements and local financing of plants and equip- 
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ment. These have encouraged cOmpanies to abandon existing locations and move 
to new properties with little cost and investment. The result has been an 
ubhealthy competitive situation which has called forth protests both from labor 
and management in the North and in the South. 


PROPOSED COURSES OF ACTION 


To help deal with the problems raised by the large-scale distress and the decline 
in the textile industry many approaches and programs have to be considered. 
Some are designed to stimulate the industry; others to aid the victims of change 
and unenterprising management; others to prevent greater demoralization; and 
still others to prevent unfair competition within the industry. 

The following are recommendations which have been offered at various times 
and which are herewith submitted for full consideration by the joint committee: 

1. We urge a full investigation of the problems of the textile industry and a 
consideration of the problems of the textile industry and a consideration of each 
of the proposals listed below. No governmental agency in the present adminis- 
tration has been willing to undertake this responsibility. 

2. As an immediate program to help the industry, we propose the following: 

(a) Distribution of textiles to needy nations overseas. 

(b) Distribution of clothing to the needy in our own country on the same 
principles as are applied to surplus food. 

(c) Reestablishment of textile stockpiles for our Armed Forces to stimulate 
immediate employment. 

(@) Contracts should be granted to mills in distressed manpower areas. The 
present provision is unsatisfactory. The allocations have been minimal and have 
provided little or no relief to the distressed areas. } 

3. As a long-term effort toward stimulating the growth and expansion of the 
textile industry, we urge a research program such as has been conducted for the 
raw cotton industry. Is should be designed primarily to study present and po- 
tential markets, consumer preferences and needs, and industrial requirements to 
open up new applications for textiles. In the case of the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry there is a need for a wool fabric “library” to stimulate new design and 
aggressive merchandising. 

4. Unfair competition at the expense of workers has been widespread. In 
order to recover the wage cuts which have been imposed upon the industry and 
to prevent further wage cuts and unfair use of workers, and to establish fair 
competition the following are essential: 

(a) A national minimum wage of $1.25 per hour. We believe that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal of 90 cents will be inadequate. It will have little or no effect in 
the textile industry, where the Secretary of Labor has already found that the pre- 
vailing minimum wage is $1 for the major division (cotton-rayon and miscel- 
laneous textiles) and $1.20 for the wollen and worsted industry. 

We believe that the President's Annual Economic Report takes an indefensible 
position in its attack again a higher than 90-cent minimum wage. It is com- 
pletely contradicted by the factual report issued a few days ago by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on the effects of the 75-cent minimum wage of 1950. All evidence 
on the experience with minimum-wage legislation during the past 20 years belies 
the President’s fears about a higher than 90-cents-an-hour statutory wage. 

The statements in the President’s Annual Economic Report that a “higher 
minimum [than 90 cents] might well cause lower production and substantial 
unemployment in several industries and * * * bring generally higher prices in 
its wake” is a reiteration of a stock argument used through the years by the 
opponents of any legislation setting fair minimum wages. The facts are that 
each increase in the basic minimum rate in the past has been accompanied by 
increases in production and greater employment. Price increases, where they 
have occurred at all, have been so minor as to be Insignificant. 

Actually, the 1950 increase from 40 to 75 cents—as demonstrated by the current 
Department of Labor study—-was more substantial than the rise now recom- 
mended by the President. In 1950 we had an 88-percent increase on the 40-cent- 
an-hour rate which directly affected over 6 percent of covered employees. A 90- 
cent minimum would be a 20-percent boost on the 75-cent rate and would directly 
affect less than 5 percent of eligible workers. 

The above report finds that the 1950 increase to 75 cents resulted in: “only 
minor effects other than pay increases * * * [and] minor effects on such vari- 
ables as employment, plant shutdowns, prices, technological change, hiring, and 
overtime.” 
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The President’s message completely misses the point when he states that 
“minimum wages do not deal with the fundamental causes of low income and 
poverty.” The fact is that the weak bargaining power of unorganized workers 
in certain industries and areas is a fundamental cause of their not receiving 
decent wages. The minimum-wage law partly corrects this imbalance in bar- 
gaining power which is the principal cause of substandard wages. The purpose 
and actual result of minimum-wage legislation is to enable workers who have 
little or no bargaining power to achieve a progression in wages not too far behind 
the levels enjoyed by other American workers. 

The adoption of a realistic minimum wage in 1955 will have no greater conse- 
quences than those experienced in 1950. A statutory wage of $1.25 is justified 
by the rise in living costs and the sharp increases in man-hour productivity 
during the past 4 years. A minimum rate of $1.25 per hour is required to enuble 
large numbers of underprivileged employees to achieve living standards not 
too much below what could be properly described as a decent American standard. 

(b) We urge the repeal of the Fulbright amendment to the Walsh-Healey Act 
which has frustrated any revision of the prevailing minimum wage. 

(c) We urge a further protection for the self-organization efforts of workers 
in unorganized mills of giant industrial corporations to protect them from the 
vengeance and unequal economic powers of these huge economic units. 

(d) We urge a full-scale study of the 35-hour week for this industry at 40 
hours’ pay during the curernt period of distress. 

5. Regional and local development are essential.—The present administration 
has recommended the expansion of its area development program. Until now 
it has been a step-child with little support. It has largely been engaged in 
making occasional political forays into distressed areas. It has sometimes cap- 
tured a local news headline, but it has few resources and means for implement- 
ing a program. We welcome the expansion of this program but it must be 
more than a Department of Commerce undertaking. It must have the concen- 
trated support of the full administration and the command over the facilities of 
inany different agencies. Moreover, in all but the distinctly local problems, de- 
velopment is dependent upon extensive regional and area research and planning. 
Agencies for such purposes do not now exist. 

More study and thought must be provided for the stimulation of small enter- 
prise. 

6. Mergers and abuses of tar system.—Congress has a distinct responsibility 
to study the abuses of the tax system with particular reference to circumtances 
surrounding the present merger movements in the textile industry. Some phases 
which we believe require searching inquiry are the following: 

(a) The disallowance for tax purposes of the deduction of rent from taxable 
income by industrial companies which lease plants built from the proceeds of 
municipal bond issues. The ultimate aim should be the elimination of State and 
local tax exemption and other subsidies to private enterprise which artificially 
stimulate migration of plants. 

(b) The elimination of the use of the capital gains tax provisions in our 
Federal income tax laws for the purpose of liquidating businesses or acquiring 
businesses for the purpose of their later abandonment. 

(c) The elimination of the use of the carryover provisions by corporations 
which utilize them for the acquisition of corporations looking to the later aban- 
donment of properties and operations. 

(d) As an alternative the imposition of a special tax on the gains resulting 
from such use of the capital gains tax or the carryover provisions for the specific 
purpose of using such proceeds for local development, worker adjustment pro- 
grams, and local public works. 

7. Exemption of tertile products from further tariff reductions.—In view of the 
demoralization of the textile industry and the undue burden already imposed 
upon the textile workers and because the increasing productivity within the 
industry will reduce costs even more sharply than they have to date, with the 
consequence that foreign producers will not be able to maintain a permanent 
foothold in our markets, we urge that rates of duty on textile items in the tariff 
schedules not be further reduced in the negotiations with Japan or any subse- 
quent or concurrent negotiations with foreign countries. 

8. Assistance to workers victimized by the shrinkage of tertiles and the whole- 
sale abandonment of plants.—We endorse the recommendation in the President’s 
economic report for policies “to ease the movement of people to new areas or 
new occupations.” Similarly we concur that people should be provided for mini- 
mum needs in their old age or in the event of misfortune. Unfortunately, the 
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definition of minimum needs presented in the economic report is grossly in 
adequate. 

We therefore propose the following: 

(a) Liberalization of the unemployment insurance provisions so that they 
provide two-thirds of the average weekly earnings to unemployed persons. For 
workers displaced by abandoned plants we urge a longer period of qualification 
for unemployment benefits, such as 2 years. 

(b) In case of abandoned plants we urge consideration of the application 
of the principles already applied in the railroad industry under the Transporta 
tion Act of 1940, which provides that whenever facilities are coordinated or 
consolidated (and later defined as including abandoned), employees are to 
receive displacement and dismissal allowances, reimbursement for movement 
expenses and wage losses if required to move to new residences, and reimburse 
ment for losses incurred in sale of home or cancellation of leases if required to 
move. 

(c) There is need of establishing preferential hiring rights for new jobs estab 
lished by the same corporation or industry for a period of 2 years subsequent to 
plant liquidation. 

(ad) Eligibility for early retirement, at age 60, is necessary for persons dis 
placed as a result of the abandonment of plants. 

(e) Federal assistance is necessary for retraining of workers displaced as a 
result of plant abandonment. 


Senator Dovcias. A statement by Anthony Valente, eet and 
Lloyd Klenert, secretary-treasurer of the United Textile Workers of 


America, will be printed in the record at this point, to be followed by 
a letter from Fred G. Held, first vice president, American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. 

(The statement and letter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY VALENTE, PRESIDENT, AND LLoyp KLENERT, SECRETARY 
TREASURER, OF THE UNITED TEXTILE WorKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


In accordance with the statement of our Research Director Frank Gorman, 
before your committee on March 22, we are herewith submitting the action of 
our executive council at a meeting held in Washington last week, on the measure 
before your committee, providing aid for depressed areas. 

In the endorsement of Senate bill, S. 2668, we also voted to call to the attention 
of your committee that 8 members of our executive council came here from the 
7 major textile centers listed as the most substantial labor surplus areas bh) 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the United States Department of Labor 

We refer to the following areas: Lawrence and Lowell, Mass.; Providence, 
R. I.; Sanford, Maine; Wiles-Barre and Hazelton, Pa.; and Asheville, N. © 

In holding this meeting it was our purpose to secure firsthand information 
on preveailing conditions. Most of these places have been on the distressed list 
for years. It had come to our attention that opponents of this legislation were 
using the argument that the prosperity in other sections and industries had 
flowed over into these areas of depression. 

The individual reports recorded at our meeting did not show any materia! 
betterment in employment conditions, and the need for Federal assistance is 
just as essential today as it was before the general economic improvement. 

Although New England is the chief sufferer from textile unemployment, it 
should be noted that southern textiles is represented on the distressed list by 
a dozen communities from Maryland to Alabama, and by 10 surplus labor areas 
in the Middle Atlantic from upstate New York to Pennsylvania. 

The depressed conditions in mining and other industries in many parts of our 
country demand the consideration of this problem on a national basis with 
affirmative action by Congress and the administration. 

Our executive council agreed with the principles contained in S. 2663. We 
view the legislation as a modest approach to a tragic situation. We agreed also 
that our officers and members would communicate with their representatives in 
Congress, urging support and passage of this legislation. We urge that your 
committee report the bill to the Senate with favorable recommendations. This 
action will bring hope to the distressed and the jobless. To close this Congress 
without action would be a crime against the workers and their families rendered 
destitute and poverty stricken in a land of abundance. 
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Senate bill, 8S. 2663, gives President Eisenhower the opportunity to redeem 
his pledge to the unemployed. He selected Lawrence, Mass., the No. 1 distressed 
area, for his speech in October 1952. The President was then the candidate and 
he promised, if elected, that all the facilities of the Government would be brought 
into play to aid the distressed areas. 

We expect that he will actively support this legislation. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Hosiery WORKERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 21, 1956. 
Mr. Stewart E. McCuivure, 


Staff Director, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCiure: Thank you for the invitation from Senator Douglas to 
President McKeown to present testimony on depressed areas legislation, 8. 2633, 
before his subcommittee beginning 10 a. m., March 22. 

We regret that President McKeown will be unable to attend as he has not 
returned as yet to his office from Puerto Rico while serving on three industry 
minimum-wage committees. 

The hosiery industry is a depressed industry. Recent trade reports indicate 
that more than 300 mills scattered around the country, liquidated in 1955. We 
have no facts on depressed areas per se, therefore, would not be able to make a 
factual contribution on the suggested legislation S. 2633. However, we are 
all for this legislation and hope that it becomes law to alleviate the intolerable 
conditions of those unemployed in the depressed areas. It will make for a better 
America, and contribute to the strength of the free world. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep G. HELp, 
First Vice President. 


Senator Dovatas. The subcommittee will meet again tomorrow to 
hear from the Department of Commerce, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and other witnesses from Maine, New York, and Ohio. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m., March 23, 1956.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 23, 1956 
Unrrep Stares Senate, 
SvuscoMMITTEE ON Lapor oF THE 
ComMirTrer on Lapor AND Pusiic WeLrare, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m. in room 
P-63, United States Capitol, Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas, Kennedy, and Smith of New Jersey. 

Also present: Senator Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy FE. James, 
minority staff director; John S. Forsythe, general counsel; Michael 
J. Bernstein, professional staff member. 

Senator Dovetas. The subcommittee will come to order. We are 
very glad to welcome a number of children in the hearing room this 
morning from the 8th grade classes of Swanson Junior High School, 
Arlington, Va. Mrs. Barlow is the teacher for the two classes that 
are here. 

We are very glad indeed to welcome you. Woodrow Wilson, who 
was born in the State of Virginia and who, I think, was one of the 
greatest Presidents we have ever had, once remarked that Congress 
in committee is Congress at work; Congress in session is Congress on 
parade. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. Frederick H. Mueller, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE FREDERICK H. MUELLER, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Muetzer. Mr. Chairman, I am Frederick H. Mueller, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs. I would like 
to read, if I may, sir, the prepared statement with reference to our 
testimony on this bill. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before this committee 
to present the views of the Department of Commerce with respect to 
5. 2663, a proposed bill for the general purpose of alleviating condi- 
tions of excessive unemployment in certain economically depressed 
areas. There appears to be a general agreement on the genera! objec- 
tives and need for legislation in this field. 

The President, in his state of the Union message, declared that the 
Federal Government must help deal with the pockets of chronic unem- 
ployment that here and there mar the Nation’s general industrial 
prosperity. In his recent Economic Report he set forth major prin- 
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ciples which should form the basis of Federal action to provide this 
assasta nce. , 

We believe it is important, therefore, to consider 5S. 2663 to deter- 
mine whether or not it embodies the basic principles which the Presi- 
dent set forth, as follows: 

First, Federal assistance should aim at helping communities to help them- 
selves. Major responsibility in planning and financing the economic redevelop- 
ment of their communities must remain with local citizens. Second, the 
program should aim at lasting improvement of job opportunities by the estab- 
lishment or expansion of productive industries. Projects that generate only 
temporary employment do not help a community solve its basic problems and 
may even worsen its predicament. Third, Federal assistance should be con- 
tingent on the active participation of governmental authorities who are close 
to the troubled community; that is, the State or local government or a com- 
munity-sponsored development or credit corporation must provide part of any 
financial assistance required for specific projects. Fourth, Federal aid must not 
be extended to a community if the proposed project will create unemployment 
in some other area. 

The bill would provide a loan program to assist in financing the con- 
struction of industrial plants or other industrial or commercial facil- 
ities within areas designated by the Administrator as “depressed 
areas.” 

In S. 2663, the participation of the local industrial development 
committee, members of which are appointed by the Federal Admin- 
istrator of the program, appears to be the only formalized point of 
contact with the local area or government. This participation does 
not appear to satisfy the first principle set forth above, under which 
Federal assistance should aim at helping communities to help themselves. Major 
responisbility in planning and financing the economic redevelopment of their 
communities must remain with local citizens. 

Even the initiative of forming a local group to undertake a pro- 
_ would be taken away, since the Administrator would establish 
the local committee. 

Loans would be authorized to be made in amounts up to two-thirds 
of the cost of the construction. Such major participation by the 
Federal Government is inconsistent with the first and third principles 
set forth by the President, and has no provision for required coopera- 
tive sponsorship by State or local government or community-spon- 
sored development or credit corporation as would be required 
thereunder. : 

In the third principle described above, it was said that— 

Federal assistance should be contingent on the active participation of govern- 
mental authorities who are close to the troubled community; that is, the State 
or local government or a community-sponsored development or credit corpora- 
tion must provide part of any financial assistance required for specific projects. 


The loan or grant program for public facilities gives similar but 
greater difficulty. The Administrator may initiate actions under 
this phase of the program without awaiting any proposals from repre- 
sentatives of the areas which are to receive the public works. There 
are no standards to assure that the projects to be constructed will be 
aimed at lasting improvement of public opportunities by the estab- 
lishment or expansion of productive industries as would be required 
by the second principle announced. 

While section 9 (a) provides a standard, this standard does not 
appear to be directed toward assistance in development of lasting 
improvement of job opportunities. Furthermore, actions could be 
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taken under this provision without any participation on the local 
level either in the planning or in the financing. 

Section 9 (e) provides that when a hitherto established program of 
loans or grants will not provide benefits to an applicant who is eligible 
therefor, such an applicant would be entitled to seek the same bene- 
tits under the loan-grant program herein established. 

Subject only to the condition that projects shall be selected by the 
Administrator on the basis of their effective and economic alleviation 
of unemployment within the depressed areas wherein such a project is 
to be constructed, the Administrator would be given overriding au- 
thority to carry out any Federal or State program partially financed 
by Federal funds. The use of such authority in a field dependent 
upon expertness, overall planning, or in a program with sharply de- 
tined monetary limits would invite conflicts. 

Provision is made for the Administrator to help “depressed areas” 
by furnishing assistance, technical information, or market research 
to such areas. Such a program appears to be unduly restricted when 
limited to depressed areas. An active program aimed at preventing 
other areas from similar retrogression should be included in this 
program. 

Accelerated tax amortization would be granted by S. 2663 when 
the Administrator thereunder certifies that such an action would re- 
lieve unemployment in areas designated as depressed areas by the 
Administrator. The entire impact of such a program is difficult to 
evaluate. 

The direct and immediate effect is one of assistance to certain frac- 
tions of an industry or service where the usual rule in such industry 
or service is competition. Unwarranted dislocations may take place. 
Businesses may obtain orders solely because of such a tax differential 
within the industry to the long-run detriment of better-run, more 
worthwhile enterprises elsewhere. 

When the right to accelerate amortization runs out, necessary re- 
adjustments may result in problems of unemployment more difficult 
of solution than faced originally. The shift of a standard for busi- 
ness taxation to “location” may very well, therefore, lead to creation 
of unemployment in other areas, and to significant and long-term 
taxing and budgetary problems. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you approve of some $31 billion of invest- 
ment which was given accelerated amortization during recent years? 

Mr. Muetuer. For defense purposes; yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Many of those enterprises, of course, for which 
the accelerated amortization was granted, have dubious connection 
with defense, and were recommended quite liberally by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Murtier. The Business and Defense Services Administration 
of the Department of Commerce, sir, is charged with the responsibility 
of determining where those goals in various areas affected with the 
defense of this country are not met. At the original establishment 
of those goals, I believe there were about 125. Today there are only 
24 of such goals left. No application for tax amortization for which 
recommendation is made by us to ODM is ever passed upon unless 
it meets strict requirements, sir. 

Senator Doveras. I notice you granted an accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion to the United States Steel Corp. for a coal-cleaning plant. This 
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amounted to $7,800,000. Would you regard a coal-cleaning plant as 
of such vital importance to the national defense that it should be given 
accelerated depreciation ? 

Mr. Muster. It may have been because of its location, sir. I will 
be glad to check that and find that out exactly. 

Senator Doveias. You have provided accelerated amortization for 
plants in depressed areas; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Muriuer. Yes, we have. 

Senator Dovetas. Have you done it on the ground that they were 
depressed areas ? 

Mr. Mug.ier. Not necessarily. 

Senator Dove.as. It seems to be the excuse which you were offering 
for the $7,800,000 provision for United States Steel at Corbin, Ky., 
which I think happens to be in a depressed area. 

Mr. Mueier. But it may have been that the application for this 
particular tax amortization had other impacts as well. 

Senator Dove.as. Do I understand it to be the policy of the De- 
partment of Commerce that it is opposed to the granting of tax amorti- 
zation in order to locate industries in depressed areas, or to stimulate 
new industry in depressed areas? 

Mr. Mue.ier. It is against the policy of the Department of Com- 
merce, sir, where that is the sole consideration. If it is connected with 
defense goals to be met and such industries were to be located in de- 
pressed areas, we would look with favor upon it. 

Senator Dove tas. How much weight would you give to location? 

Mr. Mueuier. We give considerable weight. 

Senator Dovue.as. What percentage? Fifty percent? 

Mr. Mveuuer. I think these things are so intangible, sir, that it is 
difficult to say that you are going to— 

Senator Dovueras. I am just trying to get the point at which you 
would balk. Would you do it for 10 percent? Would you give 10 
percent weight to it? 

Mr. Muster. I think we would give more than that. 

Senator Doue.as. Then would you give 25 percent weight to it? 

Mr. Muetter. Let’s put it this way, sir, we would give, first, con- 
sideration to the defense requirements. Does it meet the defense 
~— rements? 

Senator Doveras. Then you would give defense more than 50 per- 
cent ? 

Mr. Murtirr. I would say that is the overriding determination, 
and then second 

Senator Doveias. Then it would be less than 50 percent for location. 

Mr. Mveuier. We would put the location second. 

Senator Doveras. Then since you regard the defense as more im- 
portant than location, defense would have more than 50 percent. Lo- 
cation would have less than 50 percent. 

Mr. Muster. On that basis, But there may be other factors that 
would enter—maybe there might be 5 factors 

Senator Doveias. What are some of these other factors? 

Mr. Mvevizr. What are some of the other factors? 

Senator Dovenas. Yes. 

Mr. Mvetter. Well, the availability of skilled labor. 

Senator Dovenas. A depressed area by definition is an area that 
has quite a lot of labor. 
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Mr. Muetixr. Yes, but not necessarily skilled in the particular 
arts that would be required for this particular industry, sir. The 
retraining might take too long for this particular thing. 

Senator Dovctas. You know S. 2663 provides for retraining. 

Mr. Mueuizr. That is true, but maybe for the defense requirements 
that would take too long. 

Senator Doveias. You think the danger of war is so imminent, the 
entire national situation is so serious, that it is necessary to get quick 
action, then? 

Mr. Muetxer. I don’t like to imply, sir, by any manner of means, 
that war is imminent. 

Senator Dovetas. The testimony of Secretary Dulles before the 
Foreign Relations Committee a few weeks ago was that the situation 
had vastly improved ; we were in a much better position than we were 
a year ago; there was no need to worry. If that is true, and this comes 
straight out of the highest cabinet official in our Government, the 
necessity for defense is not as strong as it might be represented by 
other sections of the Government, and therefore it seems to me you 
—_ take into consideration the depressed areas a little bit more. 

r. Muewier. We are charged by the Congress, sir, to be sure that 
this vst sha an adequate defense potential. 

Senator Doveias. You are not charged by the Congress, you think, 
to protect the — in the depressed areas? 

r. Mueuier. Oh, _ 
no Dovexas. But this should be subordinated to defense pur- 


Mr. Mvueuter. Sir, I think if I may proceed, you will find that we 
are greatly in favor of some bill. 

Senator Doveras. If we have a running colloquy we sometimes get 
further. I know officials of Government object to Members of Con- 
gress cross-examining them, but it helps very much. 

Mr. Mvuetser. Sir, I have no objection. Asa matter of fact, I rather 
enjoy it. 

Bolahes Dovueras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mueizer. It is such “strong medicine” in a highly taxed econ- 
omy that its use should be kept to the barest minimum. 

Senator Dovetas. Then I take it you think the question of granting 
accelerated tax amortization because of a region being a depressed 
area should be given very little consideration, the barest minimum? 

Mr. Mvueuuer. I would say so even with respect to defense require- 
méfts, sir. 

Senator Doveras. In other words, it is not of much importance in 
the granting of accelerated amortization ? 

r. Mueier. Over a 10-year period, given an average earning of 
the same amount to a corporation, it doesn’t make a bit of difference. 

Senator Dovetas. That is what I was trying to find out. It is evi- 
dent from your answers that you regard building up depressed areas 
in connection with the granting of accelerated amortization as a rela- 
tively minor factor. 

Mr. Mueuter. Right. 

Senator Doveras. Good. Now we have established something. 

Mr. Mvueuuer. National defense is the basis of an overriding need 
which justifies a tax amortization program, but even here great care 
is needed in administration to keep it within proper bounds. 
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Because major aspects of the program proposed by S. 2663 do not 
carry out the principles established by the President for Federal 
action in this field, and for other reasons set forth above, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce urges against the enactment of this bill in its 
present form. 

Another committee of the Senate, the Banking and Curreney Com- 
mittee, has before it a bill—-S. 2892—which embodies the recom- 
mendations of the executive branch with respect to Federal assistance 
to areas of substantial and persistent unemployment and to other 
areas Which suffer from a lack of stable and diversified economies. 

Because the President has asked for authority to assist these areas 
in the solution of their problems, and because we have urged that 
S. 2663, which was drafted for the general purpose of providing 
Federal authority for such assistance, be not enacted in its present 
form, I would like to take this occasion to describe in some detail the 
provisions of S. 2892 so that it might be clear to this committee in:;what 
ways the provisions of the latter bill would carry out the prineiples 
established by the President. 

Under the provisions of S. 2892, the Secretary of Labor, using 
prescribed standards, would designate certain areas as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. Certain benefits thereunder 
are reserved for such designated areas. 

These include grants by the Secretary of Commerce for technical 
assistance which will enable studies to be made of the resources and 
the industrial possibilities in such areas. These grants would be 
used to stimulate and help local and State organizations, including 
State institutions of higher learning, to assist their own communities 
in problems of economic development. 

For example, in the western Kentucky area, there has been a show- 
ing of certain natural salt brines. The extent and exaet quality of 
these brines are not known. Intensive investigation may show that 
these brines are capable of supporting a chemical operation. 

Again, the aluminum industry is expanding. With few geographi- 
cal exceptions, it is now cheaper in most parts of the United States 
to produce aluminum using coal as a source of electricity rather than 
developing hydroelectric power. This means that the surplus labor 
areas with coalfields such as those in many States of the Ohio Valley, 
now have new industrial potentials. 

Uncovering industrial possbilities such as these will enable the 
State organizations to build up a capital of knowhow and expertness 
which will become increasingly valuable to the communities of the 
State. This cooperative activity is to be contrasted with the uni- 
lateral Federal action contemplated by S. 2663, as presently drafted. 

In the same category of benefits reserved for these designated areas 
are loans by the Secretary of Commerce for the purchase or develop- 
ment of lands or facilities for industrial usage, for the construction 
of new factory buildings, for rehabilitaion of abandoned or unoccu- 
pied factory buildings, or for the modernization, or enlargement of 
any existing buildings for industrial use. 

Funds made available in this manner may not be used to assist 
establishments relocating from one area to another when such assist- 
ance will result in a substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment. It should be noted that 
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S. 2663 also contains limitations against the transfer of industrial 
establishments which cause labor problems in the area of original 
location. 

Under S. 2892 Federal lending will proceed hand in hand with par- 
ticipation by private, State, and local organizations. The Federal 
Government may lend up to 25 percent of the total estimated cost of 
the individual projects, and it is necessary that State and local com- 
munity organizations participate on at least a 15-percent basis subor- 
dinate to the Federal loan. 

A typica] arrangement under S. 2892 would have a private insurance 
company lending 60 percent on a first-mortgage basis, with the Fed 
eral Government hading 25 percent on a second-mortgage basis, and 
the remaining 15 percent of local and State funds taking a third 
position. 

An overall program for the economic development of the area must 
be prepared locally and a tinding made by the State or any appro 
priate agency, instrumentality, or local subdivision thereof that the 
project for which the Federal loan will be made is consistent with 
such an overall program. 

By such provisions as these, the Congress may be assured that the 
program will be carried out on a cooperative basis because of belief 
in the project and support of the project by participants on the State 
and local levels. 

Other benefits which are especially fashioned for assistance of desig 
nated areas by the provisions of S. 2892 include community facilities 
benefits such as sewerage and water distillation facilities and other 


benefits under the Housing Act, studies and assistance by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, and vocational services, including financial assistance 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In summary fashion, it should be said that S. 2892, in addition to 
new puny authorized in the Department of Commerce, would 


bring related activities of other agencies to focus on the economic 
problems of the designated areas on a priority basis. This technique 
will assure the maximum assistance from the minimum Federal ex- 
penditure, with coordination by the Secretary of Commerce either by 
certification of need by the Secretary or by the use of the Advisory 
Board. 

I should like to describe in some detail the proposed adaptation of 
existing authority in the Housing and Home Finance Agency to effect 
special benefits to areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

Sections 103 through 105 of S. 2892 specifically adapt existing pro- 
grams administered by the housing agency to assist areas found to be 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment. 

Section 103 provides for an amendment of title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949 (the law governing the urban renewal program) so that 
the present limitations in the law limiting that program to project 
areas that are predominantly residential in character or are to be 
redeveloped for predominantly residential uses, would not apply in 
those areas certified by the Secretary of Labor as being areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment and which the Secretary of 
Commerce certifies as areas which, with the assistance provided under 
the bill, will be able to achieve lasting improvement in their economic 
development. 
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Removal of the existing limitation would make available aids now 
provided for in the urban renewal program for industrial redevelop- 
ment of an area and for rehabilitation of industrial or co ¢ 
properties. Availability of building sites at reasonable prices 
is a prime consideration in a business decision to locate or expand in 
an area. Through aids thus authorized, under the urban renewal 
program such sites could be acquired and made available for appro- 
priate industrial purposes at reasonable prices. way 

Public work facilities to serve industrial and commercial installa- 
tions directly and to provide support in the surrounding area are fre- 
quently about as important to locational decisions of business as the 
availability of building sites. | tty 

While S. 2663 would make provision for loan pro to assist in 
the provision of public facilities, the Housing and Home Finance 

ncy is presently administering, through its Community Facilities 
Administration, the public facility loans program authorized by title 
II of the Housing Amendments of 1955—Public Law 345, 84th 
Congress. 

To adopt that program so as to make its benefits available to areas 
of persistent and substantial unemployment, S. 2892 would provide 
for an amendment to title II of the retare Amendments of 1955, 
the effect of which is to give a first priority in public facility loans 
to counties, cities, and municipalities in which such conditions exist, 
upon a certification by the Secretary of Commerce that there is a 
reasonabl probability that with the assistance provided under the bill, 
the areas will be able to achieve lasting improvement in their economic 
development. 

S. 2892 would also adapt another existing program to assist de- 
pressed areas. This is done by a proposed amendment to section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954. That section now authorizes grants for 
the use of cities under 25,000 population, and grants to State, metro- 
politan or regional planning agencies, for urban planning. To pro- 
vide direct Federal assistance, the law would be amended to authorize 
direct grants for urban planning to a city or municipality with a 
population of over 25,000. 

her benefits would be provided by S. 2892 not only to areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment, but equally to other areas, 
including one-industry communities who need to work now on diver- 
sification to prevent future reverses in their economies, and rural areas 
of low income or incomplete development. 

For such areas which do not qualify under the standards as areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment, an expanded program of 
technical assistance and on-the-spot field consultation would be pro- 
vided to assist in the development of manufacturing, processing, and 
service activities to supplement existing means of livelihood by in- 
creasing the productivity of the areas and achieving a more diversified 
economy. 

In the Department of Commerce, we have already undertaken a 
modest program of technical assistance, which has been operating on a 
sort of pilot-plant basis. We are enthusiastic, and highly encouraged, 
by the methods, cooperation techniques, and the results of this pro- 
gram, which is carried out by our Office of Area Development. 

It has helped communities in their problems of establishing new 
industries based on local resources, of expanding existing industries 
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by new product and market expansion information, by exchanging the 
successful experiences of various communities throughout the coun- 
try in coming to grips with their problems, and by sablichine self-help 
kits and industrial development aids. 

For example, a how-to-do-it publication on planned a erm 
has met with unusually favorable response, and a number of com 
munities are now developing these parks, which are in effect the in- 
dustrial counterpart of planned residential subdivisions, 

Other publications which have been directed toward meeting the 
needs of these communities are the community industrial development 
kit and the area development bulletin, which periodically bring to- 
gether all the recent Polead information and programs that may be 
helpful to these areas, as well as detailed accounts of how other com 
munities are meeting similar problems, 

In all these instances, the Department has developed cordial and 
practical working relationships with State development agencies and 
their counterparts at the local level. For example, an annual confer- 
ence is held for these people where Federal officials and State officials 
discuss their common problems and arrive at ways and means by which 
their efforts to meet these problems can be geared together most effec- 
tively. 

This test program is subject to the criticism that there is not enough 
of it. The Sassbaieat of Commerce is unable to meet demands for 
field consultation and for other requests that have been mounting for 
the services of this unit. 

For that reason, at the recommendation of the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce, we asked the last Congress to increase the ap- 
a riation for the Office of Area Development of the Business and 

ense Services Administration from a level of $120,000 annually 
to a level of $370,000 annually. 

Unfortunately the Congress failed to appropriate the requested in- 
crease. I am sure that the members of the committee could not fail to 
be impressed by letters of appreciation which we have received from 
assisted communities and from members of the Congress of both polit- 
ical parties. 

Several approaches to the problem have been tried by the Depart- 
ment. While most of these have been successful to the extent that they 
accomplished limited objectives, or tested and explored various ap- 
proaches, it is apparent now that a bolder approach is necessary if we 
are to provide the necessary assistance to the areas in their resolu- 
tion of economic problems. 

S. 2892 would assign major responsibility for activities therein 
authorized to the Secretary of Commerce. We believe this is proper 
and wise. An organization set up outside of an existing daar 
ment to administer the program would be contrary to a sound trend 
in Government organization which has been recognized for over 15 
years, contrary to the expressed views of this administration, the three 
preceding Presidents of the United States, and of both Hoover Com- 
missions on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. I refer to the policy against the establishment of independent 
agencies to carry out programs closely related to the main purposes of 
existing departments or agencies. 

S. 2892 would, therefore, in the interest of efficiency and in the in- 
terest of assuring Cabinet consideration of problems which may de- 
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velop in the administration of the program, assign responsibility for 
administration to the Secretary of Commerce. This departmental 
Secretary has been charged for over 50 years with responsibility to 
foster, promote, and develop foreign and domestic industry of this 
country. 

In hight of this major purpose of the Department of Commerce 
and its experience in this field, it clearly appears proper from the 
standpoint of sound government organization to locate the proposed 
related program in the Department of Commerce. There would thus 
be a focal point to which our citizens, local officials, and the Congress 
may turn for assistance in the resolution of difficulties sought to be 
achieved by the program authorized. 

The activities of the Administrator of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency under the amendments to the laws in this field would be tied 
into actions to be taken by the Secretary of Commerce, and the activi- 
ties of the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under S. 2892 involve activities closely related to the 
major purposes of their departments. Their designation to perform 
these activities by the proposed bill does not, therefore, deviate from 
the principle sought to be carried out. 

The Secretary of Commerce would be authorized to use the available 
services and facilities of other agencies of the Federal Government on 
a reimbursable basis to avoid duplication of activities and minimize 
expense in carrying out the act. 

Discussions have already been held with the ieee of the 
Treasury for the purpose of exploring use on a reimbursable basis of 
existing personnel in that Department with knowledge and experience 
in the processing of loan applications. Such a procedure, which ap- 
pears feasible, would, of course, minimize the cost of the program by 
avoiding the need for setting up in the Department of Commerce a 
group whose skills appear to parallel that already provided by the 
Department of the Treasury. 

The provisions of S. 2892 in our opinion represent a program which 
is peculiarly fashioned to assist communities of our Nation which are 
areas of substantial and persistent unemployment and to take pre- 
ventive measures to minimize the increase in number of such areas. 
These provisions have been carefully planned to make use of the 
excellent working relationship and contacts which Commerce has 
with State and local officials whose cooperation and concern in the solu- 
tion of these problems are essential. 

The enactment of such provisions by the Congress will provide the 
executive branch with authority enabling it to provide prompt and 
effective assistance at a minimum cost to the Federal taxpayer. 

Senator Doucias. Thank you very much, Mr. Mueller. Do you 
object if I ask you a few questions? 

Mr. Mvetier. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Dovcias. Would you say that before the Federal Gov- 
ernment could make a loan for an industrial project of the type we 
have in mind, it should be first recommended by a local government ? 

Mr. Muetter. I certainly do, sir. 

Senator Doveras. And then that it should pass through the hands 
of the State? 

Mr. Mouettzr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Doveias. So that joint action by the local government and 
the State would be necessary ¢ 

Mr. Mue.ier. The purpose being, sir, that we believe that the State 
and local government should be cooperating in the overall program, 
and that there are no areas in a particular State that does not affect 
the economy of that whole State. 

Senator Dovcuas. Mr. Mueller, have you thought of the difficulties 
caused by local political areas differing very much from areas in dis- 
tress? For instance, normally the unit locally is the town or town- 
ship, but the distress may—and commonly does—exist over an area of 
many towns or townships or several counties. 

Now, are you going to say that this request must be approved by 
each and every city, town, or county involved ¢ 

Mr. Mvuetier. From your question, sir, you are apparently referring 
to areas that would need cooperation with each other in order to effect 
a proper development. 

Senator Doveras. That is right. My query is: What is meant by 
approval by local governmental agencies? 

Mr. Mue..er. We are not stating in our bill, sir, that it would only 
necessarily be a governmental unit. It can be a quasi-governmental 
body. It must be affected by the public interest. 

Senator Dove as. Would you accept recommendations from any 
private organization ¢ 

Mr. Mvue.uer. If it was a nonprofit organization, and it was af 
fected by the public interest. 

Senator Doveras. Even though not approved by the local govern. 
ment? 

Mr. Muetier. It would have to have that. 

Senator Doveias. Then the project would have to be approved by 
the local government. 

My question is: What is the local government in the distressed 
area? Is it any municipality? Is itthe county? Is it a series of 
municipalities? What is it? 

Take, for instance, the anthracite area. That extends over quite a 
territory, and includes both Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, and Shamokin. 
In southern Illinois the depressed area runs from virtually Route 40 
south to the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. It includes 
30 counties of varying degrees of intensity, and of course includes 
hundreds of municipalities. 

Mr. Muetrer. May I read from S. 2892 on page 11. It is section 
107, subsection 8. 

No such assistance shall be extended unless there shall be submitted an overall 
program for the economic development of the area and a finding by the State or 
any agency, instrumentality, or local political subdivision thereof, that the proj- 
ect for which financial assistance is sought is consistent with such programs. 

Senator Doveras. Then you would accept the proposal sponsored 
by a town in an area? 

Mr. Murer. Yes. 

Senator Doueias. Even though other towns did not join in the 
proposal ? 

Mr. Mvetirr. As a practical matter, Mr. Chairman, personally I 
have had a lot of experience—— 

Senator Dovetas. As you know, there is a great deal of jealousy 
between communities. 
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Mr. Mve.ier. Allright. But I happen to come from a community, 
sir, where I have had a lot of experience in just this sort of thing. I 
find that reasonable men will get together when the problem is so acute 
that it affects all of them. 

Maybe that is a philosophical statement, sir, but I have had a lot of 
experience in that field. 

Senator Doveras. It is something greatly to be desired. But sup- 
posing you do not have reasonable men—or each particular group of 
reasonable men feels itself to be correct—should the Federal Govern- 
ment have the power to break the deadlock and move on its own? 

Mr. Muetuer. The State, in our proposal, would have the power to 
do it just as well. I do not think the Federal Government, sir, should 
interfere in local matters. 

Senator Dovetas. Even to help the locality ? 

Mr. Muetter. I said “interfere,” sir. 

Senator Doveias. We will look up the definition of interfere. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Mvuetier. As I say, I have had a lot of experience in this. 
During the depression I happened to come from an area that was a 
one-industry town, and was very active with other groups in bringing 
other industries into that town. Today it is one of the best commu- 
nities in the United States, industrially. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Mueller, I notice that you obviously think 
that the Federal Government should not provide two-thirds of the 
cost of a new plant, as is provided in 2663, and that you recommend 
that the Federal Government should only ‘provide 25 percent of the 
cost. 

Are you expecting the remaining 75 percent to come from local 
sources or from insurance and financial institutions ¢ 

Mr. Mvrttrr. Let us take a typical example, as we would pick it. 
Let us say that the development 1 is going to cost $100,000, and it has 
great possibilities of being a*successful development. There is no 
question but what an insurance company or other private lending 
agencies on a first mortgage basis would be willing to loan up to 50 
or 60 percent on such a basis. 

Senator Dovetas. You have great faith in that? 

Mr. Muetter. I have faith in it. 

Senator Dovetas. That is the point, Mr. Mueller. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. On the other hand, nothing is more cumulative 
than failure. 

Say you have these areas in which industry has been moving out, 
establishments declining, unemployment increasing, and retail trade 
shrinking. Ordinarily, that is not an area in which private capital 
wants to put money. It wants to put its money in the expanding 
areas, in the expanding industries. 

Are you expecting the local institutions to do the financing, the 
local banks? Or are you expecting outside banks and insurance com- 

yanies to make the loan? The local banks are in trouble, too, you 
oe because the decline of the community is shrinking their deposits. 

Mr. Muruurr. True. But we have many instances where that has 
been done. 

Senator Dove.as. I would say that it is highly important that they 
should make some contribution. But the question is, Can you expect 
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them to bear three-quarters of the load? That is what I am coming up 
to. 

Mr. Mvueturr. I think that the local community should bear three 
quarters of the load. 

Senator Doveras. These communities are suffering from loss of 
industry and loss of employment. Their tax base is shrinking. Yet 
they have community facilities to maintain. In every one of these 
communities that I have seen the local government w ill be in trouble 
on its schools, its water supply, its police department, its fire depart 
ment, its roads, and so on. And yet you say they have to bear three 
quarters of the cost. You are heaping an added burden upon the com 
munities who are least able to bear it. 

Mr. Mueuier. We say this, Mr. Chairman. Seventy-five percent 
must be raised. 

Senator Dove.as. I am trying to find out where you are going to 
get this 75 percent. I am inclined to agree with you that we should ask 
the localities to put up some money, and I think we can come together 
on that point. I am not saying the Federal Government should do 
it all. I am perfectly willing | to redraft 2663 to provide for some 
local participation. 

But to require that either the local groups or the financial institu 
tions outside the group put up three-quarters, it seems to me, will 
defeat the very purpose presumably both of us want. 

Mr. Mvuewier. I will give you a good example. You mentioned 
Wilkes-Barre just a minute ago. The Eberhard-Faber plant which 
was located there as a result of the local group bringing them in, got a 
60-percent loan from an insurance company. 

Senator Doveias. Outside insurance company ¢ 

Mr. Muetier. Yes. There is an example right there. 

Senator Dovenas. Do you think that can be universalized ¢ 

Mr. Muetirr. Not completely, no. 

Senator Dovetas. Mind you, that is a very good point, that insur- 
ance companies and banks are trustees for the money which they have, 
and they don’t want to go into an enterprise whic h may be a losing 
proposition. Even a first mortgage of 50 or 60 percent presents the 
possibility that they may lose. 

Furthermore, sometimes, as you know, it is necessary to construct 
a plant in advance of an offer from an individual concern in order 
to have the plant ready so that you can make a bid for a concern. 

Mr. Mueturr. That is right. 

Senator Douctas. If you were an investment officer of an insurance 
company and this proposal came to you, wouldn’t you look at it with a 
very critical eye? 

Mr. Mvetter. I think they should look at all loans with a very 
critical eye. 

Senator Doveras. With a jaundiced eye. 

Isn’t it inevitable that the investment officers of the big banks 
and the insurance companies will be very reluctant to make Yoans of 
such amounts in declining areas? 

Mr. Mvuertirr. I think they would look upon who the ultimate owner 
was going to be, sir, just like this Eberhard-Faber. 

Senator Dovatas. In some cases they wouldn’t know, because, as I 
Say, in some cases you have to have a plant in order to attract in- 
dustry. 

73437—56—pt. 2——-24 
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Let’s go back to the local communities whose financial resources are 
already shrinking. Can you really expect to get much additional 
money out of them? And bear in mind this fact: Chain stores are 
gaining, and the local manager is simply a hired man. He can be 
moved ‘about, and he does not have much of an attachment to the local 
community. So the number of merchants who can and will make in- 
vestments in order to protect the community is declining. 

Mr. Muetier. Of course the requirement as far as the local com- 
munity is concerned is 15 percent. 

Senator Dove.as. Yes, but if you don’t get the insurance money——— 

Mr. Muetuer. If we don’t get more money—— 

Senator Doveras. Insurance money, then they will have to put up 
75 percent. 

Mr. Muretirr. They would have to put up 75. 

Senator Doucias. Do you think they can put up 75? 

Mr. Mveuter. I agree with you there may be some particular dis- 
tressed locality where there might not be money. But I think it 
would be the exception rather than the rule, sir. 

Senator DouGias. We have taken testimony in a number of these 
distressed areas. I think the record shows that in nearly every case, 
even where local groups were very strong for local participation, they 
thought 75 percent of the burden was ‘vastly more than they could 
assume. They are businessmen. 

Mr. Muetier. Of course undoubtedly you have had testimony to 
that effect. It is difficult to sit here and pass upon a subject or an 
urea on an “iffy” basis. 

Senator Dovucias. We don’t want to sponsor legislation on the 
“iffy” assumption which you make, that you would get 75 percent of 
the investment from either insurance companies—which seems highly 
speculative—or from local sources, which seems impossible. 

Mr. Muetter. Let’s take Lowell, Mass., as an example. They de- 
veloped on their own and they put up plants on a speculative basis with 
local money. 

Senator Dove.as. Do you know what the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is in Lowell, Mass. ? 

Mr. Muetier. Right now? I don’t believe I have the figures. 

Senator Doveras. It is an area of substantial labor surplus; 28 out 
of the last 28 times it has been surveyed it has had between 6 and 9 
percent unemployment. 

Mr. Mvetuier. Yes, but without what they have done, it would 
probably be more than that. 

Senator Dovetas. I understand. But are you satisfied with that? 
Would you write Lowell off as an area in which assistance should not 
be given ? 

Mr. Muetier. No, I am just giving them as an example. 

Senator Dove.as. This is my point: Even with the very praise- 
worthy local efforts, there is still greater difficulty in Lawrence, 

Mr. Mve.xer. But they are not stopping their activity. I am just 
saying what they have accomplished. 

Senator Dovue.as. So in the main you would say Lowell should 
suffer under its own efforts. 

Mr. Mueuier. No, I say this: I would commend them for .doing 
what they have done. 

Senator Dovetas. So do I. 
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Mr. Muetier. | think they should have some assistance, if some 
assistance is necessary. 

Senator Doveias. But not more than one-quarter of assistance 

Mr. Muriurr. That is right. Because they were able to do what 
they did and fill the plants. 

Senator Dove.as. And Lawrence should not have more than a 
quarter of assistance, and Sanford, Maine, should not have more than 
a quarter assistance? The answer is “yes” on that? 

Mr. Murcer. Yes. The answer is this: That our Federal as 
sistance should not be more than 25 percent of the total project. 

Senator Dovetas. On the question of who should administer this, 
[ naturally appreciate the fact that you think the Department of 
Commerce should administer it. 

Let me say, in expressing my own point of view, any Government 
agency in my judgment tends to get waterlogged ‘after a period of 
time, for one reason or another. P robably that is true with private 
business, too. And when you start a new project, and confine it to 
an established department, it frequently means that you anesthetize 
the project—put it to sleep. You have got to have enthusiasm and 
people with zip to carry a program through initially, and you get more 
zip and enthusiasm in a new agency than in an old agency where the 
forces of inertia are pervasive. 

In the conduct of military offensives, what is generally done is to 
create a task force and put it under the command of a general or a1 
admiral. He assembles the forces he wants for that particular opera 
tion and carries it out. 

Mr. Muriier. For a temporary period, though, sir 

Senator Dovcias. It may well be after this depressed areas work 
has been conducted for a period of years, perhaps it might go to the 
Department of Commerce. But I am simply saying that to start the 
program, it would be better to be in an independent agency because 
it would have the vim and vigor that an independent agency carries 
with it, and furthermore you can get men in for a temporary job who 
will not be permanently in Government employment. 

For instance, I don’t know how long you intend to stay in the De 
partment of Commerce, but it might be very attractive to you, for 
example, if we could cure you of some of your ideas on the subject, to 

take over this job. It would be a chance to make a name for yourself. 
You would be freed from departmental redtape and be able to go 
ahead. 

Frankly, I think it should be concentrated in one agency rather than 
distributed between Labor and Commerce and Home Finance and 
so on. 

I think that would be very attractive to someone to come along and 
clear up the depressed areas. 

Mr. Murtier. Thank you, sir, for the compliment. 

Senator Doveras. I said “provided you changed some of your 
ideas.” 

Mr. Mve.ter. I certainly can’t go along with you on that. 

Senator Doveras. You have great faith in the permanent bureauc- 
racy created in the Government departments? 

Mr. Murtier. No, I do not. 
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Senator Doveras. Then why do you insist that it be placed in the 
departments if you do not have faith in bureaucracy? ‘That is where 
you would be putting it. 

Mr. Mve.ier. Because I believe, sir, that when the time comes— 
if it shall come—when it will be no longer necessary, the then Secre- 
tary of Commerce should have the courage to come before Congress 
and ask to abolish the thing. 

Senator Doveras. Then you would put this program in the Com- 
merce Department because you think it could be decapitated more 
readily than elsewhere ? 

Mr. Muetzer. No, no, I didn’t say that, sir. I said I believe it 
should be under the Department of Commerce, because I believe that 
agency is the best qualified to carry out a program of this nature. 

I also want to tell you—I have only been here a short time, about 4 
months now—and I have found nothing but the greatest of coopera- 
tion between all departments of the Government. 

Senator Doveras. Just a big happy family ‘ 

Mr. Mveier. No, I said a great cooperation. I hope there are a 
lot of fights, but you can differ and still cooperate, you know. 

Senator Dovaias. I hope you will cooperate and help us pass this S. 
2663. 

Thank you very much. 

Incidentally, I will give you a list of the areas that have substantial 
labor surplus. It includes both Lawrence and Lowell, Duluth, Su- 
perior, Kansas City, Asheville, Durham, N. C., Erie, Johnstown, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazelton, Providence, Charleston—a whole 
series of smaller areas. These are only the major ones above. 

The next witness is our very distinguished friend, former United 
States Senator from New York and a Congressman for many years, 
now regional director of the New York State Department of Com- 
merce, the Honorable James Mead. 

We are very glad indeed to welcome you, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES M. MEAD, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Mean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you have explained, 
I represent the New York State Department of Commerce, being its 
regional director here in Washington. 

I am instructed by the head of our department at Albany to record 
our department in support of the objectives and purposes of this 
legislation. 

Senator Doves. That is S. 2663, or just the principles? 

Mr. Meap. The bill before this committee. I am also instructed, 
however, to suggest that under the present ayers of the bill, it 
would exclude areas in the State which have been known as distressed 
areas, from participating in its benefits. In that connection, I have a 
statement from our director of research to whom I communicated and 
requested this information some time ago: 


The Utica-Rome area would miss being eligible for benefits. The latest reports 
show unemployment in January at 8 percent. Although it was over 8 percent 
during all of 1954, it was only over 8 percent for 5 months of 1955. 

Although recent reports are not available for either Amsterdam or Glovers- 
ville, if the current unemployment rate in these communities should go over 
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8 percent, they would both be eligible. I am quite sure that a current survey 
would show unemployment in Amsterdam to be over 8 percent, but there is some 
question about Gloversville. 

None of the major labor-market areas outside of Utica-Rome come close to 
qualifying. Records on the smaller areas are incomplete, but it is doubtful 
that any of these, other than Amsterdam and Gloversville, would qualify at 
present. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is suggested that consideration be given 
to the varying degrees and percentages of unemployment over a period 
of years that has rendered these areas distressed areas. 

Senator Doveias. Senator, I have heard of your problem. We 
want to set up objective standards so that industries which have high 
and protracted unemployment may be aided, not industries which are 
in for a brief period of time and then out. It may be that the stand- 
ards which we have set in this bill are too severe and possibly they 
should be modified. 

On the other hand, I think to make it completely discretionary 
would be a mistake. 

Mr. Meap. If the provisions were relaxed so as to take in areas that 
have been above and below the percentage required, but have for a lor 
period been distressed areas, it occurs to me that that would be a _— 
modification. The areas deserve favorable consideration over an area 
that just has recently and for a short period come within the required 
definition. 

In addition to recording our department in favor of your bill, and 
in suggesting the possible modification so as to take in areas that we 
have found to be distressed areas over a period of years, I want to say 
something more or less on my own. 

I believe you are meeting a very grave Federal responsibility. We 
are living in the greatest period of industrial change in the history of 
our democracy. Changes in restrictions on imports, changes in indus- 
trial production with numerous mergers that have a tendency to elim- 
inate entirely from the big central organization numerous small units, 
thereby creating unemployment in many communities. There is also 
the growing difficulty for small and a ilendias businesses to secure 
needed finance. Then there is the Government recommending plant 
dispersal for security reasons. The changing techniques of modern 
warfare research in the closing of large military camps and facilities 
that have provided large payrolls for nearby communities. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, there is a pressing need for complementing our 
social-security system for the welfare of those who have been thrown 
out of work and at times dislodged from their communities. It is, 
I believe, a really important Federal responsibility. 

In the State of New York we have a very efficient department of 
commerce with many bureaus created to take care of the economic ills 
that beset us. We maintain 11 different regional districts in the State, 
1 in Washington, and 1 in Chicago. 

We have a division of commerce and industry in our department 
whose duty it is to protect and enhance the industries, the business 
and commerce of our State. 

We have within this division, a bureau of business promotion, in- 
terested in the promotion of industrial plants and organizations. We 
have a bureau of business service that keeps the business community 
right up to date with reference to information, planning, manage- 
ment, and so forth. 
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Just recently by an-act of the legislature, we have set up a business 
development corporation in New York State. It is a private institu- 
tion, set up to fill the smaller firms’ need for medium-, long-term, or 
equity money. It will not compete with banks or other traditional 
financial institutions, but will supplement and support their activities. 

The corporation will grant no loan which a conventional credit 
source wants to handle. 

While on the subject of loans to small and independent business, 
Mr. Chairman, I, for over a period of two decades in the House and 
in the Senate, attempted to have set up a Federal agency to fill this 
credit gap. Except in the emergency of war, I was unable to do so 
because of the opposition that came foo banks and others who were 
against the proposal. 

That feature of your bill recommends itself strongly as a meritorious 
provision. To give business an opportunity to finance needed expan-. 
sion and new development is certainly a grave need. 

In reviewing as a Federal Trade Commissioner, hundreds of merg- 
ers, I found in some cases that the reason smaller plants went out of 
business and added to the distress of the community, was because they 
couldn’t get necessary financial aid. 

So, big business found them easy to absorb. They could finance 
out of surplus. They could finance by the sale of securities. Legisla- 
tion such as yours, or a business development corporation such as they 
have in Massachusetts—the home State of Senator Kennedy—and 
now in New York offers relief and minimizes this problem. 

In the State of New York we have a State planning agency. Our 
bureau of planning in the New York State Department of Commerce 
has been designated by the Governor to administer the urban plan- 
ning assistance program of the Federal Housing Act of 1954. Under 
the provisions of this act, municipalities under 25,000 population ac- 
cording to the 1950 census may apply directly to the New York State 
Department of Commerce for planning assistance. 

So we are well set up to give guidance and direction and adminis- 
tration to a Federal program that will enhance the programs that 
we have already begun in our State. 

I am strongly of the opinion—and this is personal—that just as 
we assumed our responsibility for the unemployed and the aged and 
the disabled, we must assume our responsibility for the unemployed 
in distressed areas by providing employment opportunities for them. 
The extension of social-security provisions, the retraining provisions, 
the loans and grants as specified in your legislation in my judgment 
makes it a major apprtach to the solution of a real serious problem. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that before the session comes to a close, 
your proposal will be advanced to a point where we can expect its 
enactment. 

With regard to the questions that have arisen this morning, and 
from my own knowledge, it-occurs to me that a local community and 
a State organization, willing and eager and enthusiastic, should be 
given every cepentmney to cooperate with the Federal administration. 

Senator Doveras. That is agreed. 


Mr. Meap. But in the past the legislator to my knowledge has seen 
his ambitious legislation frustrated so often because of the action of 
the bureaucrat, that he has lost confidence in them and hence has 
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attempted to divert to a more direct and responsible enforcement of 
the legislation. 

I can recall during the days of WPA and PWA, when a recalcitrant 
loeal government would object to the approval of projects so neces 
sary to put the unemployed to work in the community, that many 
meritorious projects were delayed until labor cost went from a meas!) 
$3 a day—as provided by WPA—to $1 an hour as provided by the 
minimum-wage law; and to a time when the materials increased 10 
times over. 

Therefore, in my judgment, there must be opportunity, just as has 
been given in other legislation—for instance, in the MeCarran Act 
and its administration of the insurance laws for a Federal agency 
to have direct supervision where the State or the local government 
loes not exercise its responsibility. 

So the Federal Government, where an area is distressed, where 
there is unemployment and where business opportunities have been 
receding, should—if the State and the local agencies are recalcitrant 
yo in and correct such conditions, That is in my judgment a respon 
sibility of the Federal Government. 

Senator DouG.as. Recalcitrance of State and local governments, you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Mean. Yes, that is correct. So, speaking now for our State 
department, I again say that I have been instructed to appear here 
to approve your bill and to suggest modifications which will include 
certain areas of our State within the definitions of the measure. 

I imagine that there is plenty of information in the hearings by rep- 
resentatives from the city of Amsterdam and other localities as to Just 
how areas in our State might qualify. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Senator Mead. There is 
one further question I would like to ask you, if I may. You have 
heard the colloquy between Mr. Mueller and myself on the question 
as to whether a 25-percent loan by the Federal Government was 
adequate. Did you hear that? 

Mr. Meap. Yes, 1 did. Speaking for myself alone, it is diffieult for 
me to contemplate a distressed area—which in some cases might even 
be called an impoverished area—having funds sufficient to meet the 
requirements which a 25-percent contribution would necessitate. 

It occurs to me that all the agencies, local and State and Federal, 
should contribute. But where it is impossible, where it is wnreason- 
able, no community should be denied the benefits of this legislation 
and in such instances the Federal Government should increase its 
contribution. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Meap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dove.as. I had scheduled the representative of the cham- 
ber of commerce, Mr. Shoemaker, to be the next witness. But I see 
the distinguished Senator from Maine in the room, Mrs. Margaret 
Chase Smith. We have learned in the Senate that when a Senator 
is present he should be given precedence. 

I am sure the chamber of commerce will agree. So, with Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s consent, I will ask Senator Smith to come forward. 

Senator Margaret Cuase Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
you again very much for giving us the consideration that you have. 

Senator Douauas. It is indeed a pleasure. 
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Senator Marcarer Cuase Smirn, Thank you. This morning we 
have here the president of the chamber of commerce, William Wrigh 
of Sanford, Maine; the man in charge of promotion and industria 
development, Ralph Lovell; and the executive secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, William St. Orange. 

Mr. Wright and Mr. Lovell have brief statements, and I shall eppre- 
ciate it very much if you will hear them. 

Senator Dovenas. I wish they would step forward. 

Mr. Wright, are you going to be the first witness ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. WRIGHT, JR., PRESIDENT, SANFORD- 
SPRINGVALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SANFORD, MAINE 


Mr. Wrient. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On behalf of the com- 
munity of Sanford, Maine, and the chamber of commerce of that com- 
munity, I would like to thank = for your courtesy in allowing me 
to testify on behalf of Senate bill 2663. . . 

The community of Sanford, Maine, is highly interested in the bill 
in question because of the acute depression which it has suffered in 
this, the age of plenty. 

First, I an like to give a brief history of Sanford and the back- 
ground of its economic ills. In August 1954 the town of Sanford, a 
neat, slumless community of 15,567 people in southern Maine, was 
abruptly sentenced to death. 

Its one main industry—the textile mills of the Goodall-Sanford 
Corp.—which had provided the townsfolk with a livelihood for 87 
years was bought up by the expanding Burlington Mills in a swift 
stock-market operation. 

The looms and dyeing vats of its modern plant moved South. A 
few of our people pulled up roots and sought new jobs and new lives 
elsewhere. The overwhelming majority did not. 

Their common sentiment was expressed in a terse public announce- 
ment of “We refuse to die.” 

Today, little more than a year later, Sanford is on its way back. 
By March of this year 10 new industries have been brought into our 
new vacant mill space. Of the three-thousand-six-hundred-odd 
breadwinners left jobless by the closing of the mill, some 1,400 will be 
at work eventually in the industries now provided. 

Yet, even with our success, we still have a long way to go toward 
full recovery. Frankly, I hope that we will be able to disqualify our 
community from the benefits of the bill by reemploying the remaining 
2,949 workers still unemployed before the passage of this bill takes 
place. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, nothing could please us better. 

I shall not go into the technical aspects of the bill, however, except 
to note the provisions in regard to, number one, long-term loans. 
And if I may digress, we very frankly are in favor of the loan policy 
as expressed in the bill. 

Senator Dovetas. That is, you prefer S. 2663 with its 6624 percent, 
to S. 2892, with its only 25 percent Federal loan ? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes; I do, because I have sat and listened to the dis- 
cussion this morning. I think many times the experts who do not 
live with this problem have perhaps too light a knowledge of the 
problem in the effect of how much money a community can raise. 
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Very frankly, through the unique setup that we have with the Gross- 
man Industrial Properties which bought our space for redevelopment, 
we have not had the problem of financing new plants. 

However, when discussing this bill, we Tike to think of other com- 
munities that do and will need new plants in the future. Very 
frankly, risk capital per se is either so scarce or so expensive that it 
isa misnomer. It is not risk capital any more. 

For the average community, when you discuss a manufacturing 
plant, you cannot discuss it in terms of price for $100,000. The price 
today of the average industrial plant will start somewhere over $8 a 
square foot, and the average-size plant is some 50,000 or 60,000 square 
feet of space. 

So for the average community to put up 75 enews of a $400,000 or 
$500,000 building would be shebiahe impossible. 

Senator Doveias. What do you think of the possibility of getting 
insurance companies and outside capital taking 50 or 60 percent of 
the cost ¢ 

Mr. Wricur. They will take it. But very frankly, in the field of 
private financing, everybody wants the first position. We have this 
in all of our industrial developments in refinancing firms or helping 
a firm move or getting them a loan. Everybody wants that first 
position in the loan. 

Somewhere, somehow, somebody has to take a second position. 

Senator Dove as. I think it is fair to say that in S. 2892, the Fed- 
eral Government would take a second position. What the precedents 
will be as to the local government, whether the local governments 
would be low man on the totem pole, I do not know. 

But it is obvious that the administration’s proposal could not work 
unless the private financing had the first position and the Federal loan 
the second position—which incidentally indicates it is quite possible 
the larger percentage of the Federal money would be lost under the 
administration bill in S. 2663. 

Mr. Wricurt. Very frankly, speaking practically as a layman in the 
field of the discussion of both of these bills, I think practically we will 
receive a compromise somewhere along the line of what is best for the 
people. Weare more in favor of the bill that we are discussing today, 
despite the tremendous favors and the courtesies as extended to us by 
our Senator. 

Senator Dovetas. We both regard Senator Smith as an opponent of 
S. 2663. 

Senator Kennepy. Was the name of the concern which bought 
Goodall-Sanford, Burlington Mills? 

Mr. Wricut. That was the Burlington Mills; yes. 

Senator Kennepy. Where did they move to? 

Mr. Wrieut. They swallowed up the entire production into their 
vast southern enterprises. I think they have over 70 plants. In the 
same year the Burlington Corp. bought Pacific of Lawrence. 

Senator Kennepy. How much notice did you get before they moved 
out? 

Mr. Wricurt. They started moving within 7 days, not actually mov 
ing too much of the machinery. We attempted on one occasion to buy 
some of the machinery and set up our own textile mill. However, the 
Burlington Corp. did not seem to be too interested in us going back 
into competition with them. 
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Senator Kennepy. What did they do about the employees who had 
been with them a long period of time? What sort of termination did 
they make? 

Mr. Wricur. For longtime employees there was termination pay. 

Senator Doveras. How long? 

Mr. Wricut. Some of them ran up to 1 year’s pay—in the executive 
branch. 

Senator Kennepy. How about the people in the mill? 

Mr. Wricur. All pensions that the people had granted to them over 
the years were wi out. 

Senator Kennepy. Did Burlington Mills get a tax amortization 
benefit after building any of the mills that aaa the production ¢ 

Mr. Wricut. I would imagine the benefit the Burlington Mills got 
out of it was taking Goodall’s tax losses for the year. At one point 
during the year—I think at the 9 months’ mark—the loss of Goodall 
was a relatively minor figure. Then in the three months following the 
Burlington Mills’ taking over the corporation, that doubled or tripled 
itself in that time. It was mostly for tax loss, I would imagine, that 
they gained. 

hey also gained the trademarks. 

Senator Kennepy. I think it is well to note the way these companies 
casually pull out and move out, without any real regard for the rights 
of their employees who have been there 25 or 30 years. You make a 
point in your testimony about people over 50 not being able to find 
new work. 

Mr. Wricut. We have a very drastic problem in that, Senator Ken- 
nedy. This age of the merger is a brutal age. When we discuss de- 
pressed areas, we are not talking about bricks and mortar. We are 


talking about human beings. 

We have over 700 or 800 of our unemployed, and we realize it is go- 
ing to be practically impossible—unless a philanthropist comes along 
and puts them to work. 

Here they are.cut off from unemployment eer they have 


lost the pensions that they had worked years and years for under the 
former Goodall regime; and this corporation walks into town and 
wipes out an empire that had taken 84 years to build and walks off 
and gets a tax benefit out of it. 

I think the same year the same corporation bought control of Pacific 
Mills in Lawrence in your State, Senator. They bought control of 
3 or 4 other mills and are in the process now of buying control of 2 
other competitors in the field. 

You cannot indict a corporation for not having a heart, but you can 
indict it for giving the people such a tremendous blow and practically 
breaking their hearts. 

Very frankly, we fought back and we have done it on our own. We 
have not sat back and cried or anything else. However, we want to 
continue. We want to build new plants and go on to a greater future 
with complete diversification so this can never happen to us again. 

However, I think it is worthy of the attention of the Senate of the 
United States to see that such things do not continue in the future, by 
perhaps a closer inspection of the antitrust laws. 

Excuse me for digressing. 

Senator Doveras. That is good testimony. 
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Mr. Wricur. I appreciate the opportunity of bringing that fact 
out in public. 

Also, another important point under the bill would be the Federal 
grant for public facilities. I am speaking of a particular instance of 
the Federal grants toward enabling a community to run the necessary 
public facilities and creating an industrial park. 

Senator Doveias. That is a very interesting point you make. Do 
you think that grants or loans for a public facility would help you in 
Sanford ¢ 

Mr. Wricut. Absolutely. We have a future program which we are 
now developing, Mr. Chairman, of turning a former United States 
naval airport which has been leased back to the town of Sanford into 
an aeroindustrial park. It is ideally situated off the main turnpike, 
and it has everything except water and sewerage. It would be well 
over a $2 million expenditure for the community to run out water 
and sewerage to that area. 

Senator Prepnie: That is, the city of Sanford could not do this 
itself ¢ 

Mr. Wricut. We would do it because of the fact that we have found, 
once we get our teeth into something, we will go ahead and do it. 

We are on a particularly good financial basis at this time. However, 
with the Federal Government participating with us, it would make the 
development of this area that much easier for us. 

Secondly, we had signed up a leather-processing tannery to come 
into our community. However, at this time we do not have a disposal 
plant and thereby it was impossible for us to have the tannery because 
we could not handle the waste disposal. 

Had we had Federal assistance under the proposal in this bill, we 
would have had 300 people more employed by this summer in this 
plant. 

Senator Dovetas. I am not trying to compare S. 2663 with the 
other bill, but it is well to recognize the realities. The alternative 
bill has no provision for added Federal appropriations for public 
facilities. 

Mr. Wricur. I realize that. I think that that is a deterrent from 
the advantages of that bill. Of course, the additional unemployment 
compensation payments during the retraining period are worthwhile. 

Senator Doveias. Have most of the workers who were laid off from 
the Goodall plant exhausted their unemployment compensation ¢ 

Mr. Wricut. Absolutely, sir. We have well over 2,000 without any 
compensation whatsoever at this time. They are taking odd jobs. 
Many of us, such as Mr. Lovell who is a pharmacist and myself 
I am a newspaper publisher and a job printer—hire people over 50 
to take part-time work just merely to try and tide them over. 

Former weavers have become jacks-of-all trades, and electricians 
and plumbers and so forth. We are not discussing 8 or 9 percent un- 
employment, Mr. Chairman. We are discussing 80 percent of our 
manufacturing labor force. 

As I have stated, all of these features would have been a great help 
and also would be a great help to our community’s economic rehabili- 
tation in the future. 

There are two phases of the bill which need modification in our 
opinion. There is the long waiting period of qualification. As one 
who has been working in this industrial redevelopment program, we 
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have had great success and great rapidity. But despite that, we are 
starting to lose some of our people. They have become discouraged. 
The waiting period of 18 months is a pretty severe waiting period for 
a community to qualify. 

I would suggest a much higher percentage of unemployment and 
a shorter waiting period, probably adding the modification that should 
there be no prospects for immediate improvement of the situation, so 
you would not open up the gates to the temporary layoffs in the auto- 
motive production. 

As I say, I am a layman. I will no go any further in my discus- 
sion. However, I feel that this 18 months’ waiting period destroys 
one of the effective parts of the program—and that is speeding up 
and adding to the rapidity of this economic rehabilitation. 

Senator Dove.as. It is better to be conservative in this matter and 
not get the Federal Government in if the local industries can go ahead. 

Mr. Wrienr. As I said, I hope we do not qualify. But I was think- 
ing of the fact that our program could have been that much more 
speeded up. 

Senator Dovetas. I think you have a very good point. 

Mr. Wrieur. No. 2, the absence in this hill of any mention of re+ 
habilitation of abandoned or unoccupied buildings is a serious thing. 
Senator Dovenas. May I say I think you are completely right on 
that. 

Mr. Wrienr. Thank you. All the depressed areas have abandoned 
buildings; and were we not fortunate enough to have had our build- 
ings get into the hands of an industrial realtor, we would have no 
advantage whatsoever under the bill. 

In closing, gentlemen, I would remind the committee that we are 
dealing with a tremendous waste of human resources in the depressed 
areas of our Nation. Let us put our hearts and minds to the task of 
putting these human resources to work as rapidly and effectively 
as possible, not only for the good of Sanford, Maine, but for the good 
of the Nation. 

In closing, gentlemen, I would like to thank the committee for their 
courtesy in allowing us to testify today. We will add our voice very 
strongly—probably through a very selfish motive—that we would be 
an affected community. Naturally there are those who are against 
the passage of this bill because of the fact that they are so loaded with 
industrial plants right now through the accident of geography, mosily, 
that they are obviously against this bill. 

But I would call it to the attention of the committee that we are not 
dealing in buildings or looms or machinery; we are dealing with 
human beings. 

As a State of Mainer, I sometimes worry about our wisdom in pro- 
viding billions and billions of dollars for the relief of those without the 
borders of our Nation, and practically at the same time when the Fed- 
eral Government mentions the aid of our own taxpaying citizens within 
the borders of our Nation, we have the screams of “Federal interfer- 
ence and Federal bureaucracy.” 

We disagree strongheartedly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Doveras. Thank you. Senator Kennedy, this witness is 


from a neighboring State to yours. Would you like to ask any ques- 
tions? 
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Senator Kennepy. I just want to concur with his statement. We 
had, of course, the same problem in Massachusetts, in communities with 
a single industry when that industry was liquidated. 

So I think I can join in what he says about the problem involving 
people in Maine and Massachusetts through no fault of their own in 
these cases, 

Their unemployment compensation has run out and especially if 
they are older the problem is more difficult. I think it is clearly a 
Federal responsibility to take care of those people once the local com- 
munity and the State have exerted a major effort. 

Senator Dovexas. I think the testimony of Mr. Wright was most 
interesting because here you have a community which has certainly 
exerted itself to the very limit and has shown a great sense of local 
responsibility, which has not been discouraged, and which is not 
guilty of apathy, which sometimes these communities are. Yet, in 
spite of that, the job is too big for them to swing alone. 

Mr. Wricut. We are not Guccuregnd by any manner of means. 

Senator Doveras. And you are from a section of the country which 
in the past has not been too anxious for Federal action. 

Mr. Wricnt. We are discussing the new New England. 

Senator Dovetas. I liked the old New England largely because of 
the oldness of New England; but I am happy to see new sprouts of 
life springing uP. 

Mr. Wrieut. We would not say the task is too heavy for us. We 
are just saying the burden might be a bit easier. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Marcarer Cuase Suir. Mr. Lovell had a short statement. 


Also, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Grossman is here. Mr. Wright referred to 
him. 

Senator Doueias. From where does Mr. Grossman come? 

Senator Marearer Cuase Smitru. He is from Massachusetts. I 
think Senator Kennedy knows about him. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Lovell. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH M. LOVELL, SANFORD, MAINE 


Mr. Loveti. Gentlemen, it is a privilege for me to travel from 
Sanford, Maine—the town that refused to die—to testify before your 
committee on this very important bill. 

I can truly give an facts of the hardships suffered in a depressed 
area, as only a little over a year and a half ago we had 4,000 people 
gainfully employed in our mills. Then suddenly the mills closed 
and this entire group of people were left unemployed. 

Since that time, our chamber of commerce in Sanford, with the 
united support and help of all the people of our town, has done its 
utmost to get new industries in our vacant mills. After 14 months 
of united effort, we have at the present time secured 3 industries that 
are employing over 200 people and 3 others who eventually will em- 
ploy 100 people or more and several small industries. 

Senator Dovetas. Just a minute, please. I find a little contradic- 
tion between your statement and that of Mr. Wright. You say you 
secured 3 industries, and 3 others who eventually will employ 100 
people, and several small industries. 
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But Mr. Wright in his testimony said that it attracted 10 new in- 
dustries and with 3,600 and odd breadwinners left jobless in the clos- 
in 

Mr. Wricur. That comes along later. 

Mr. Lovett. We have a total of 10 new industries. Out of those 
10 new industries at the present time we have about 850 employed, 
which eventually will build up to about 1,400. 

Senator Dove.as. So up to date you have reemployed 850 # 

Mr. Love... That is right. 

Senator Doveras. And the estimate of 1,400 is the expectation that 
these same industries will employ 550 more. Is that a hope or is it 
soundly grounded ¢ 

Mr. Lovety. We have 3 industries that are setting up machinery 
and actually have only a few working; and we have 1 plastics com- 
pany that will hire 200 or 250 people, without any question. 

Mr. Wricut. That is Saeed on the estimates from the industries 
in question, Senator. 

Mr. Lovett. Frankly, we still have a long way to go. We are 
known as the “town that refused to die.” We never give up. 

About a month ago the late Carl J. Broggi, Commissioner of Com- 
merce and Industry for Maine, was here to testify before this com- 
mittee. Mr. Broggi’s tremendous efforts were instrumental in organiz- 
ing the chamber of commerce and in securing these new industries. 

I believe that Mr. Broggi gave you a fine testimony of what good 
your bill could do for our State and other depressed areas. His heart 
and talents were dedicated to industrializing the town of Sanford and 
many areas of the State of Maine which had pessoa lost industries. 

We of the chamber of commerce of Sanford are going to do our 
utmost to continue his fine work for Sanford and the State of Maine. 

Senator Doveias. That was a great loss to the country. 

Mr. Loven. It was a terrible thing—his untimely death. 

The population of Sanford is approximately 17,000 and you can 
well imagine what happened when 4,000 people were thrown out of 
work. At first, with unemployment compensation, the hardship was 
not so bad; but when these checks ran out for the workers, it was 
certainly an unhappy condition. 

Maine people love their families and they love their towns. When 
the checks ran out, many have had to move to other sections of the 
country and, in some cases, families have even broken up when the 
husband had to travel many miles to gain employment. 

Many persons who paid for their homes in full and were at the 
age of 50 have not yet been able to find employment, and many have 
lost their homes. 

Many other persons who had their homes partly paid for have 
had to sacrifice them at a loss and move to other towns. This, as 
you can readily understand, has caused grief and sorrow in many 
families. 

I know you gentlemen feel the same way. When you have lived in 
a community for many years and have to leave your friends, neigh- 
bors, and ones you love, it is certainly a most distressing condition. 

I have seen the conditions that exist in a depressed area such as my 
town. I have seen families without fuel and food and their employ- 
ment checks entirely exhausted. The laws of the town state that town 
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aid cannot be given to families who own their own homes or have a 
telephone or furniture. 

Senator Dove.as. Furniture? 

Mr. Lovey. Yes. If they have a telephone in their home or have a 
television set, they cannot get food or aoe from the town. In other 
words, they just do not get town aid. You can just imagine the con- 
ditions that we have had there this past winter and still are havi ing. 

Please picture a family who has lived in their own home for 15 years. 
Must they sacrifice their home and furniture and belongings to get 
aid from the town? That is what has happened in many instances to 
families in our town. 

I thank God for the service clubs and organizations that have helped 
out many of these families. I sincerely think that if we had the 
Douglas depressed-areas bill in effect, most of these hardships could 
have been prevented. 

I go along with Mr. Wright on some changes in the bill. Certainly 
I think we should have risk capital involved. For instance, we could 
have had several new companies in, but were unable to get sufficient 

capital for them to start a new company in that town. 

At the present time in Sanford we still have 2,949 unemployed, even 
though our new industries have employed approximately 850 people. 
These unemployed people just will not leave their beloved town and 
homes, In my opinion, the Douglas depressed-areas bill—had it been 
in law—could have done much to have saved all this distress and 
unhappiness that has occurred in our town and what could occur in 
any town or city throughout the Nation. 

The wonderful merits of this bill I do not ne ed to point out to you 
gentlemen, as you know them better than I. I sine only urge that you 
pass this bill, not only for the help it will give to present depressed 
areas but to the other depressed areas that will come up in the future 
years. 

I notice as some of these fellows have testified, they have not placed 
themselves in a picture where they have lived and worked in a town 
that could fall in a depressed area; and these hardships can be terrific. 

I know when you gentlemen sit down and get this bill arranged, you 
will come out with a fine bill and I certainly urge the passage of this 
bill. 

I know that we spend billions abroad for insurance to protect our 
own beloved country, and I am sure it is justifiable. I sincerely feel 
that millions should be spent to protect our own citizens in these 
depressed area 

Gentlemen, we e spend on this earth only a few short years. One of 
the principal things that everyone seeks is happiness and peace of 
mind, In these depressed areas there can be very little happiness. I 
sincerely feel that with the passing of the depressed-areas hill, such 
communities as Sanford could be returned to a sound foundation much 
sooner. Their citizens could again have happiness and peace of mind 
as well as a feeling of security for their loved ones and their homes. 

Our great country has been built on the foundation of happiness and 
peace of mind. It has also been our unselfish policy for our community 
to help other communities and for our State to help other States. I 
am sure that every single one of you, if you have ever visited a de- 
pressed area where there are thousands of people out of work, will 
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certainly agree to give passage to this bill and to put it into a law as 
soon as possible. 

I am sure that you gentlemen seek and realize the meaning of happi- 
ness; the importance of it to each and every citizen of our great coun- 
try; and I feel confident that with the one of the Douglas de- 
pressed-areas bill you can speed up and bring happiness to many 
thousands of persons in the cities and towns of the United States that 
are in a similar condition, as Sanford, Maine. ans? 

I am proud of Sanford and I am proud of the State of Maine and 
I plead with you gentlemen to give us your wholehearted support on 
this bill. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to come to Washington and I can 
sincerely tell you that this is a procedure that I am not accustomed to, 
since I come from a small community. I am extremely nervous in 
speaking before such a group of esteemed and honorable gentlemen. 

However, when I get back to my beautiful State, I feel sure I 
can return with the conviction that your committee will do their 
utmost to help our distressed area. 

I thank you for the privilege of telling you my feelings and that, 
I think, of my townspeople on this bill. 

This is the first time in my life I have ever testified for a bill in 
the United States Capitol. Iam very happy to come down. If there 
are any questions on industrial development or anything we have done 
in our town, I will be glad to try to answer it for you. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Lovell. We are cer- 
tainly indebted to you for taking the time to come down and testify. 
We appreciate it very much to have your testimony and that of Mr. 
Wright. 

Mr. Lovett. Thank you very much. 

Senator Doveras. I want to thank Mr. Shoemaker very much for 
his kindness in being willing to step aside for Senator Smith. I 
don’t think I can ask you to step aside any further. 

I will ask Mr. Grossman, then, to testify after Mr. Shoemaker. 

Mr. Shoemaker, thank you for your courtesy in letting Senator 
Smith come in. We appreciate your coming very much. 


STATEMENT OF PERRY M. SHOEMAKER, REPRESENTING THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCOMPANIED 
BY GUY WATERMAN, OF THE ECONOMIC RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. SHormaker. We were delighted to cooperate, sir. 

I am Perry M. Shoemaker, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. I appear today for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, a federation of 3,200 organizations with 
an underlying membership of 1,700,000 businessmen. I am also a 
member of the National Chamber’s Committee on Economic Policy. 

I have asked Mr. Guy Waterman of the economic research depart- 
ment of the chamber tosit up here with me, Mr. Chairman. 

The national chamber is greatly interested in the efforts of de- 
yressed labor areas to secure new job opportunities for their people. 

Ve have for years provided assistance to communities on problems 
of industrial development and balanced economic growth. Just re- 
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cently, we have expanded our manufacture department into the field 
of industrial development; we have prepared numerous guides for 
community efforts to attract new industry ; our chamber of commerce 
service department has conducted over 70 workshops in three years, 
all of which have taken up the problem of industrial development ; we 
recently published a report entitled “Getting and Holding Good 
Employers,” which outlines a program for developing a community 
climate favorable to economic growth and expansion of job oppor- 
tunities. 

It is both in the national interest and in the interest of depressed 
labor areas that productive employment be found for presently idle 
resources, including human resources. Alleviation of chronic un- 
employment in isolated areas would strengthen the economy as a 
whole. 

By the same token, neither the national interest nor the long-run 
interest of depressed labor areas would be furthered by temporary 

rojects, which impede the process of long-run adjustment, and which, 
j their foundation of artificiality, weaken the resourcefulness of 
the American workingman and the responsibility of his community. 

We therefore appreciate the opportunity to discuss 5, 2663, which 
proposes several forms of action by the Federal Government to assist 
depressed labor areas. The provisions of S. 2663 may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Establishment of a new independent agency in this field; 

2. Loans and grants for the construction of new plants and public 
facilities in the depressed labor areas; 

5. Special inducements for firms located in depressed labor areas, 
including special tax amortization privileges and preferential treat- 
ment on Government contracts; and 

4. Special assistance for the unemployed in depressed labor areas, 
including supplementary unemployment compensation, vocational 
training, and distribution of surplus foods. 

These proposals all point up one general question: Should the Fed- 
eral Government provide special Sommstal assistance to depressed 
labor areas? Can it defend the discrimination inherent in such a 
policy ¢ 

The national chamber believes that special financial assistance, as 
proposed in S. 2663, ignores certain fundamental considerations, which 

shall discuss below. Briefly, these include: 

1. Local and State resources for attracting new industry exist and 
are adequate for meeting the needs of depressed labor areas. 

2. Experience shows that many areas have recovered from eco- 
nomic Tastreas without any financial assistance from the Federal 
Government. 

3. Financial assistance from the Federal Government would tend 
to discourage local iniative and determination to solve local problems. 

4. Announcement of any new Federal program would tend to bring 
departed residents of depressed labor areas back in to the areas and 
increase the labor force for which jobs would be needed. 

5. The Federal Government should not help some industrial devel- 
opment activities and reject others. 

6. Federal assistance to depressed labor areas would tend to deprive 
other areas of potential expansion. 
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7. Experience has shown that reliance on Federal Government 
projects does not produce a sound economic base for a community. 

8. Federal financial assistance would invite permanent subsidies 
of uneconomic activity. 

On the basis of these considerations, the national chamber believes 
that S. 2663 will not suply any long-run solution to depressed labor 
areas problems. We therefore oppose S. 2663. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Shoemaker, do you oppose 5. 2892, which is 
the administration’s bill? 

Mr. SuHoemaxer. Mr. Chairman, the answer to your question is 
“Yes, we do.” 

Senator Doveias. You oppose both? 

Mr. SuHoemaker. We think there are some features of the admin- 
istration bill that are less objectionable to some of the principles we 
see here, than is true of this bill, sir. 

Senator Doucias. But you oppose both ¢ 

Mr. Suormaker. Yes, sir. 


ATTRACTING NEW INDUSTRY 


In broad terms, the problem facing the depressed labor areas is the 
same oe which faces almost every community in the country: 
providing jobs for those willing and able to work. Hence, the problem 
is that of attracting and holding good employers who can supply these 
jobs. 
What is needed to attract and hold good employers? What does 
industry look for from a community? What factors contribute to the 
growth and expansion of local industry? Or on the other hand, 


what factors retard the growth of business and job opportunities? 
What drives industry from an area? 


THE BASIC CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO COMMUNITY PROSPERITY 


To a large extent, business location decisions are based on eco- 
nomic factors—the location of markets or materials, the availability 
of labor, power and water resources, transportation costs. These 
are factors over which a community or State may have little or no 
control. 

To an increasing degree, however, business decisions on location, 
relocation, expansion, and contraction are influenced by what we 
might call manmade costs—those over which the community has 
control. Such factors include labor costs, Government costs and serv- 
ices, and other less tangible aspects of what might be called the business 
climate of a community, State, or region. 

In the words of Col. Charles P. Wood, a past president of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Development Council—a national organization of 
local groups interested in industrial development : 


Industry seeks a home where its neighbors will welcome it as a productive 
element in the community, an asset to provide better income and better living 
for people who work, and a support for institutions that are needed to insure 
health and happiness. Industry can pay fair wages and reasonable taxes only 


in return for fair treatment by local authorities and friendly cooperation from 
local citizens. 


A history of labor-management strife, a tax burden which milks 
existing industry, antibusiness policies in State and local govern- 
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ments—such reflections of a bad business climate can make it impossible 
for employers to operate successfully and provide jobs in a community. 

On the other hand, progressive and prudent Government which rec 
ognizes the real needs and responsibilities of business, production 
minded employees, attitudes friendly toward employers—such an 
atmosphere fosters economic progress for employers and, hence, for 
the whole community. These and many other factors are discussed in 
the pamphlet which I mentioned earlier. 


IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS 


For most areas with chronic labor surpluses, however, it is not 
enough that they be economically desirable locations. Their poten- 
tial as plant locations must be made known to employers. In these 
cases, economic conditions conducive to new industry must be supple 
mented by vigorous industrial development activities, aimed at finding 
industrial prospects and acquainting them with the advantages of the 
area as a location. 

Citizens of depressed labor areas have long realized that need 
for industrial development. Such organizations as the Greater 
Lawrence, Mass., Industrial Corporation and the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Committee of 100, have actively found new industrial prospects and 
assisted them in establishing plants in their communities. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Shoemaker, would you forgive me if I raise 
a question at this point? 

Mr. Sroemaxker. Of course, sir. 

Senator Doveias. You mentioned the efforts of the groups in 
Lawrence and Wilkes-Barre to attract industry. I want to say that 
I think they have tried their best. The fact remains, however, that 
these are communities with a substantial labor surplus, and Lawrence 
has unemployment over 12 percent; Wilkes-Barre, as I remember, is 
almost in that category; and in the 28 times that surveys have been 
conducted in these localities, in each of every one of those 28 cases 
over a period of years, there has been substantial and in some cases 
an almost catastrophic degree of unemployment. 

So despite all the efforts which have been made—and I will say the 
local groups deserve credit—the situation still remains desperate in 
these localities. 

I suppose we are getting down to a matter of philosophy on which 
we may differ. But I would like to ask you: You lay the emphasis 
upon local effort. Here are communities which have tried and tried, 
and done their very best. Yet for years on end they have this tre 
mendously high degree of unemployment. 

Are you going to say that the Federal Government should wash its 
hands of that proceeding and do nothing to help? This is a funda- 
mental question. You have honest convictions. I respect the honesty 
of those convictions. 

But I would like to have you answer that question. 

Mr. Suormaker. You do raise a fundamental point, sir, and one 
very fundamental to our strong feeling of principle with respect to 
this entire question. 

This is a nationwide situation in the sense that depressed labor areas 
tend to come and go in various parts of our country. Some locations 
are more static than others. But that to me does not make it a 
national responsibility as differentiated from a local one. 
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Here is the mayor of Lawrence who, as you point out, has a most 
serious problem up there. Yet he states unequivocally that so far as 
Lawrence is concerned, he does not see that credit is the problem. 

The money need is not at the bottom of all of this trouble. There is 
so much that local communities can do if they will, and I think the 
extensive investigation which your committee has made, sir, undoubt- 
edly confirms the extent to which depressed areas today have built 
themselves up for various reasons, al tomorrow are not a depressed 
area. 

We have an extensive list that we prepared in the chamber of 
twenty-odd cities that were depressed areas, and no longer are in 
that category, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. Of course that is fine, and that is one reason why 
I had a long period of qualification—that is, 3 years over 6 percent, 
or 2 years over 9 percent. But in this survey by the Department of 
Labor, the facts indicate that in Lawrence, they have had this high 
percentage of unemployment ever since 1951. Since July 1951 Law- 
rence has had a continuously high rate of unemployment which now 
runs 12 percent. 

The same thing is true of Altoona. The same thing is true of 
Lowell, Scranton, and Wilkes-Barre. Both Lawrence and Wilkes- 
Barre are in category F, over 12 percent. 

This has been going on for 5 years. Atlantic City, N. J., has been 
going on for 4% years. Asheville, N. C., for virtually 41% years. 

Just how long a time would you give them to rehabilitate themselves! 

Mr. Suormaxer. Will Federal intervention in this matter for the 
long pull—will it help or hurt? I think that is the real question 
here, Mr. Chairman. Lawrence, as you state, has had a long history 
of this thing. Yet in the past year, Lawrence has a considerable 
amount of new industry. 

Senator Dovexas. It has still got a percentage of unemployment 
of over 12 percent 

Mr. Suoemaxker. I am not sure that that is currently right, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. I got this from the Department of Labor. The 
figures are for January 1956. I put it in the record the other day. 

Mr. SuHormaxker. The reason I made that statement, sir, I know 
some of the new industry that Lawrence has gotten. I know one 
declined to go to Lawrence because of lack of the kind of labor they 
could use in that area. 

Senator Dovanas. These figures are from the Department of Labor. 
My criticism of the Department of Labor figures has been on the 
whole that they tend to understate the percentage of unemployment 
rather than overstate them, because I am not satisfied at all with the 
way ee define the labor force, which I think sometimes is too 
restricted. 

Nevertheless, on those estimates, as you will see from the table there, 
they had 28 times out of 28 surveys, since July 1951, they have been 
stated as having a substantial labor surplus. Now it is almost 
catastrophic. It is over 12 percent. 

I think if we went back in each case, we would find it is over 20 
percent. 

The same thing is true of Wilkes-Barre. The 2 illustrations which 
you pick out happen to be the 2 communities there which have had 
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the most intense unemployment over a long period of time. They 
have suffered in textiles and anthracite coal. 

I don’t mean to interfere with your testimony, Mr. Shoemaker. 
I merely wanted to bring these issues out. Honest men can differ, 
but this is the way we form public policy, by discussion back and forth 
on the basis of facts. So will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. SHoemaxker. I will. So many of these locations have special- 
ized problems, as I am sure your committee knows. Atlantic City is 
in my own State where I live. The resort aspect of Atlantic City. 

Senator Dove.as. I thought that, and I thought that the trouble 
with Atlantic City was merely seasonal unemployment in the winter- 
time. But when the Department of Labor produced its testimony, it 
indicated they had high unemployment at all times, and on further 
cross-examination of the witnesses, who are not of my political party, 
I may say, Mr. Shoemaker, they testified that Atlantic City was not 
merely seasonal. 

Certainly I thought Asheville, N. C., was a city which had high 
unemployment only in the wintertime, that it was a seasonal factor. 
But ion will read that table, they also have high unemployment in 
the summertime. It has been almost continuous throughout this 
period, 

So these two cities which we normally think of as resorts, the diffi- 
culty is apparently far deeper-rooted than I had ever thought. 

In these two cases I started out thinking, as you apparently do, that 
it is seasonal difficulty. 

Mr. Suoemaxer. I think what has happened in Atlantic City is 
this: We started in with a seasonal fluctuation in labor supply. It is 
not very many years ago that Atlantic City had difficulty in meeting 
their seasonal requirements for certain kinds of resort labor. 

But it has become a very pleasant community for people to come 
into and stay on a year-round basis. The migration in there seasonally 
is much less than used to be the case. 

One of the reasons for that is that our system of unemployment in- 
surance has tended to make it easier for that seasonal migration not 
to take place. Atlantic City would make a very interesting case study 
for a person to go into the facts of why people have stayed where 
they are. 

I wish we had that kind of a study to present to you. We haven’t, 
sir. If I may proceed. 

Senator Douenas. Yes, please. 

Mr. SuHormaker. The achievements of such local efforts are the re- 
sult of cooperation by many local groups—chambers of commerce, 
local governments, special industrial development committees, public 
utilities, railroads, banks, and mony others. The great growth and 
interest in industrial development is evidence that much progress can 
be made along these lines. 

Through these local efforts, in the context of a growing, mobile 
economy, the problems of chronic unemployment can be successfully 
attacked. 

If I may interject, Mr. Chairman, you will appreciate that in the 
railroad business, we have a very selfish interest in industrial develop- 
ment. As is true of most railroads, we have an industrial development 
department. We are anxious to have new industries. 

Senator Dovetas. You go all through the hard coal region ? 
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Mr. Suoemaker. Yes, sir, we do, sir. Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
are important communities that we serve. Our railroad which is a 
comparatively short one 

Senator Doueias. Aren’t you a railroad that uses anthracite, and 
aren't you the railroad on which the Phoebe Snow 

Mr. SiicemAKeRr. Yes, sir, we are guilty of both those things. I can 
almost say we are not the road of anthracite today because there has 
been such a tremendous change in the use of anthracite, as you know. 
We run about 300 open files all the time on industrial developments 
and prospects, business locations, business coming in, business expan- 
sion, the fear of business going out, so that this is a very real thing 
with us. 








I1LOW THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAN HELP 


All the activities which we have outlined thus far are necessarily 
the responsibility of local groups. Only through local effort can a 
long-run solution to local problems be found on an economic basis. 
However, we believe that the Federal Government can play a useful 
role. 

The biggest contribution which the Federal Government can make 
to relieving the problem of areas facing chronic unemployment is 
to foster conditions which promote economic growth and stability 
throughout the entire economy. In 10 years of operation under the 
Employment Act of 1946, the Federal Government has developed sev- 
eral specific tools for combating recessions, which have been in general 
wisely used, most recently during the 1954-55 contraction. 

The problems of depressed labor areas can be materially alleviated 
when the economy, as a whole, is operating at high levels. At the end 
of 1954, in what was certainly a mild business downturn, 48 major 
labor market areas and almost 100 smaller centers were classified as 
having substantial labor surpluses. A year later, as a result of eco- 
nomic recovery, only 19 major areas and 64 smaller areas remained in 
this category. 

When the opportunities for business expansion are greatest, greater 
opportunity exists for all areas to prosper and to secure new industry. 
The Federal Government, with its great impact on the economy, can do 
much to achieve this goal through judicious use of its broad mone- 
tary and fiscal powers, appropriately timed. 

For the specific problem of depressed labor areas, the Federal Gov- 
ernment already provides help through its technical assistance par 
gram, including particularly, surveys of the economic potential of 
particular areas and technical advice on industrial development opera- 
tions. 

Surveys of local economies demonstrate what industries can most 
efficiently operate in a community. This helps local efforts to move 
in the most productive directions. Advice on industrial development 
techniques assists the community in actually finding and securing 
prospects. 

Activities of this type supplement local efforts, financed by local 
resources, and insure that revival of these areas will be soundly based. 
New industry attracted on this basis will not be relying on temporary 
financial stimulants and will therefore tend to be the type of industry 
which can grow with the community and provide increasing job oppor- 
tunities in the future. 
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It should be noted that private channels exist for supplying many of 
these technical services to any community which is in need. Many 
banks, utility companies, and railroads maintain departments con- 
cerned exclusively with industrial development problems, designed to 
attract industry to communities which they serve. Any technical 
services supp lied by the Federal Government, then, should supp ilement, 
not re place or compete with, existing sources of advice to de Presse d 
labor areas. 

Senator Doveias. Do you think that this technical service in the 
Department of Commerce should be expanded ¢ 

Mr. SuHoemaker. Mr. Chairman, I think the Department of Com 
merce has built up an excellent staff work in this matter of technical 
advice. 

Senator Doveias. That is, you would not favor canceling it ¢ 

Mr. Suoemaker. I would not favor canceling it. 

Senator Doveias. But you would favor greatly expanding it? 

Mr. Suormaker. I would favor some expansion, sir. 

Senator Doveias. How much ? 

Mr. SuHoemaker. I think there have been limitations on their going 
out and making an adequate number of case studies on employment and 
giving the prompt advice that is desirable in these areas, recognizing, 
of course, that this is a fluctuating thing. In 1954 the demands upon 
them were much heavier than they are today. 

3ut to build up an organization of experts in this kind of a field 
you can’t turn the spigot t off in the morning, and turn it on again at 
night. 

Senator Doveras. This is not an appropriations committee, but 
would you favor increasing the appropriations from $120,000 to 

$370,000, or multiplying the work threefold ? 

Mr. Snormaker. [ can’t answer that question, Mr. Chairman. I 
don’t know enough about the detail of their organization. It would 
certainly be uninforme? comment. 

Senator Doveas. In any event, you think their role should be a 
secondary role? 

Mr. Suoemaker. I believe so, yes, sir. 


PROPOSALS FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The extension of special financial assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to depressed labor areas, as contemplated by S. 2663, raises new 
issues : 

We would like to invite your attention to two fundamental consid- 
erations involved in proposals for financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government to depressed labor areas: (1) Is there a need for such 
aid; and (2) what problems might be raised by the Federal Govern- 
ment’s entering this field ? 
br Ts there a need for fi Nane ial assistance from the Fe de ral Govern- 
ment? 

Proposals for Federal financial aid imply that local resources are 
not adequate. 

This implication ignores the vast quantity and diversity of resources 
which are available to meet these problems. Local chambers every- 
where have played a large role in attracting new industry to com- 
munities. 
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In addition, many communities have established separate industrial 
development councils or commissions with the exclusive purpose of 
attracting new industry. And many private onpnentenh, such as 
insurance companies, railroads, public utilities, banks, have devoted 
considerable energy toward developing local economies. Local and 
State governments often provide assistance. 

Senator Doveias. Mr, Shoemaker, would you forgive me if I raise 
another point ? 

Mr. SHormaxker. Of course, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. We have been taking testimony on this bill now 
for almost 3 months, and a considerable number of representatives 
of local chambers of commerce have appeared. I think I am correct 
in saying that in every instance, the local chamber of commerce from 
these areas have said that they felt Federal assistance was necessary, 
that the job was too big for them to tackle alone. 

You heard the testimony of representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Sanford, Maine. I am sure you are sincere in what you 
ure saying. But apparently the ple at the grassroots whose 
shoulders are galled by the weight thrown upon them feel somewhat 
differently in this matter from the chamber of commerce in the more 
prosperous communities which don’t have this problem. 

It is easy enough to prescribe independence for somebody else, but 
when they are in grave trouble, the testimony seems to indicate that 
your constituent groups do not feel the same as you quite honestly— 
I feel very honestly and sincerely—do. 

I am not trying to stir up a revolt inside your organization. I 
am not trying to do that. I am just pointing out that the testimony 
of the local chambers of commerce in the areas affected is very different 
from yours, and I think that includes Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. SuHoremaker. I am sure the Chair knows far better than my- 
self that in this democratic process we do find divergent opinions. 
I think we have got to remember in this connection, Mr. Chairman, 
that the United States Chamber, after all, is composed of some 3,200 
organizations—2,600 of them, in round figures, are local chambers 
of commerce, and the basic policies of the national chamber may find 
some detail for disagreement from time to time. 

We do not discourage in any way—and should not—a local cham- 
ber from expressing itself as it desires. 

Senator Dovexas. I am not questioning in the slightest your right 
to speak for the national enioe Let that be clear. I am merely 
»ointing out that in the case of the communities which are affected 

y protracted and severe unemployment, in every instance the cham- 
bers of commerce—local chambers of commerce—have testified that 
they couldn’t do the full job themselves, and that they needed an 
appreciable amount of Federal assistance. 

The people in these localities are just as good citizens—the mem- 
bers of the local chambers of commerce in these localities are just as 
good citizens—as members of chambers of commerce in other com- 
munities. But they have had very close, intimate relationship with 
this problem because it has affected them and they come to a different 
cestialinn from that which the national chamber does. 

That is what I want to point out. 

Senator H,. Atexanper Sairnu. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt? 
I want to express my regret that I couldn’t be here this morning. I 
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had a meeting with the Foreign Relations Committee with Mr. John 
Foster Dulles reporting on his trip. I am a member of that com- 
mittee and that is a very important hearing, of course. 

I want to express my regret, Mr. Shoemaker, that I wasn’t here to 
hear all your testimony. I don’t know whether it is completed or not. 
In any event, I am glad to be here and welcome you, since you live in my 
State of New Jersey. Iam very glad to see you. 

Mr. Stoormaker. Thank you, sir. 

Just to follow up this point a little bit more, Mr. Chairman. If I 
am not mistaken, I will be followed in the course of this hearing by a 
chamber who agrees with the national chamber. I think the Ohio State 
chamber will back up the national chamber’s position. 

We find a great question throughout the local chambers, a very real 

uestion of principal, as to how far local tax money in one community 
cae be transferred to the aid of someone else in perhaps some other 
State, some other part of the country. 

I have had some experience—some personal experience—with local 
chambers who tend to quickly accept any possible avenue that seems 
to indicate a handout might be coming to them. 

Until the local community has exhausted its resources, exhausted its 
determination to do something for itself, I am just a little bit impatient 
with their calling upon the Federal Government for immediate help. 

Senator Doveias. Even the Wilkes-Barre chamber, which has gone 
through 5 years of this ¢ 

Mr. Stioemaker. Yes, including the Wilkes-Barre chamber and in- 
cluding the Scranton chamber. 

Senator Dovenas. I can say you believe in your principles. 

Mr. Suormaxer. I am afraid I do, sir, quite strongly. 

In 1954, the consultant’s firm of Richardson Wood & Co. conducted 
a survey of mayors of cities in the 10,000-100,000 population range. 
Sixty percent of the mayors indicated that the chamber of commerce 
was the most effective organization for bringing more employment to 
a community. 

Other common answers were electric power companies, banks, and 
railroads. Interestingly enough, a suggestion that local tax revenues 
should be used to attract new industry was rejected by the mayors by a 
2-to-1 margin. The reason usually given was that “getting industry 
was properly a private activity, that government should not be mixed 
with business.” 

Furthermore, past experience demonstrates that many areas have 
recovered from economic distress without financial aid from the Fed- 
eral Government. In fact, some areas which would have qualified for 
Federal financial aid under the provisions of S. 2663 at some time in the 
past, have since pulled themselves out of difficulty through local pro- 
grams of self-help. 

From May 1952 to May 1955 Winston-Salem, N. C., had unemploy- 
ment in excess of 6 percent and, thus, would have qualified for Federal 
help under S. 2663. Throughout much of this period, the economy as 
a whole was enjoying sustained prosperity. Winston-Salem was truly 
suffering chronic unemployment. 

In March 1955, the Suread of Employment Security predicted fur- 
ther declines in employment. Yet, within 2 months, the employment 
problem was reversed. Winston-Salem fully recovered—not through 
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Federal financial help, but through local efforts to attract new industry 
in a climate friendly to deserving employers. 

For a period of 18 months during 1949 and 1950, Bridgeport, Conn., 
had unemployment of at least 7 percent. For 10 of those months, the 
figure was actually over 12 percent. But within a year after that, the 
unemployment figure had dropped below 3 percent. For 5 years now, 
Bridgeport has not had a labor surplus. 

Toledo, Ohio, was in serious economic distress 5 or 6 years ago and, 
on the basis of available data, would have been eligible for assistance 
under terms of S. 2663. A reputation as a center of labor strife and 
low productivity made it difficult to attract new employers. 

Yet, as a result of careful cooperation of all groups in the area, 
including responsible labor leaders, Toledo pulled out. For 3 years, 
unemployment stayed below 4 percent—an impressive record for any 
town. 

There was a purely cyclical downturn in employment during 1954- 
55, but recovery has been swift. Six years age, Toledo could certainly 
have been described as an area of chronic unemployment. Today it 
thrives. The comeback was not achieved by Federal financial assist- 
ance, but by efforts of local people to create an economic climate favor- 
able to getting and holding good employers. 

Manchester, N. H., had over 12 percent unemployment in 1949. 

Senator Dovetas. That was when Textron bought up some of the 
mills and closed them down? 

Mr. SHoemaker. I can’t answer that question, Senator. I do not 
know, sir. 

Mr. WarterMAN. In 1952 I think it was, when that plant closed. 

Mr. SuHormaxker. The slump of textile operations there in 1952 
accentuated the town’s economic problems. But since the fall of 1952, 
unemployment has been under the 6 percent mark steadily. 

The experience is repeated in Beaumont, Tex.; Muskegon, Mich., 
and in many smaller areas which, at one time or another, were classified 
as areas of substantial labor surplus for 2 years or more, but which 
have recovered without special assistance of the type proposed in 
S. 2663. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Shoemaker, now that you have turned to the 
discussion of specific areas, I know something about the Muskegon 
situation. That is a city with tremendous fluctuations in employ- 
ment—up and down, in and out. It has foundries, and soeaheiie 
they are among the first to feel expansion and among the first to 
feel contraction. 

So I am not at all certain that Muskegon would have qualified under 
the standards set down in 2663 which require 9 percent or more for 2 
years, and 6 percent for more than 18 months. 

Mr. SHormaker. I think it would have come close to it, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am under the impression—I am not too sure of this, but 
my recollection is that Muskegon has done some diversification to 
improve their situation. 

While public information on smaller labor market areas is too lim- 
ited to permit certainty, it would seem highly likely that Cedartown- 
Rockmart, Ga.; Gloversville, N. Y.; Morgantown, W. Va.; Newport, 
Tenn.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Southbridge-Webster, Mass.—these and 
possibly others as well, would have been eligible for loans and grants, 
public-work schemes, and other forms of taxpayer aid. 
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All these areas have since pulled out of economic difliculty through 
self-help. 

Senator Dova.as. That is true of Gloversville, is it? 

Mr. Suoemaker. Gloversville is under 6 percent, if I am not mis- 
taken, sir. Their situation is considerably improved up there, Mr. 
Chairman. 

More than a score of them suffered papeapregnnend of at least 6 


percent for 18 months, or more, and subsequently pulled themselves out 
of difficulty. 

It is important to notice that economic improvement of this type 
has placed these communities on a sound economic footing. They 
have not only provided jobs for workers who were unemployed at the 
time of economic distress, but they also laid the basis for expanding 
job opportunities in the future. 

Therefore, there would appear to be no real need for Federal sup- 
plementation of local and private resources. 


2. What problems would be raised by Federal financial aid to d: 
pressed labor areas? 

Financial assistance from the Federal Government would tend to 
discourage local initiative and determination to solve local problems. 
I emphasize “determination,” sir. 

Efforts to improve the basic conditions in which business operates 
in a community and efforts to solicit industrial prospects are both 
activities which depend on local energies and leita: Should the 
Federal Government provide financial help in carrying on these ef- 
forts, there would, inevitably, be some saaddery among groups in the 
community to feel that the problem was no longer their sole respon- 
sibility, but to rely entirely on taxpayer funds to bail them out. 

In many depressed labor areas, local citizens have banded together 
to form industrial development committees. Or, working through 
existing agencies such as chambers of commerce, they have pooled their 
energies and, in some cases, financial resources in an effort to attract 
new industries to the area. 

Yet, under the terms of section 7 of S. 2663, the proposed Depressed 
Areas Administrator would be required to set up new local industrial 
development committees in these areas. 

Furthermore, under section 9 the Administrator would be em- 
powered to select and initiate public-works projects in depressed labor 
areas without regard to existing local organizations. 

With the proposed new Depressed Areas Administration setting 
up organizations of its own and carrying out activities on its own, 
the natural reaction on the part of citizens of depressed labor areas 
would be that the Federal Government was taking over and would 
solve all their unemployment problems. 

Any relaxation of local effort for this or any other reason would 
do more harm than good to the long-run objective of revival for 
depressed labor areas. Emissaries from Washington no matter how 
well-meaning, could never do the job as effectively as local citizens, 
who over the years have become familiar with an individual area’s 
unique needs and resources. 

Announcement of any new Federal program would tend to bring 
departed residents of depressed labor areas back into the area and 
increase the labor force for which jobs would be needed. Thus, even 
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if the Federal program created more jobs, the increase in the labor 
force might leave the unemployment problem unsolved. 

The Federal Government should not help some industrial develop- 
ment activities and reject others. 

Almost all communities throughout the country are engaged in 
trying to attract new industry to their towns. Most of this activity is 
entirely healthy in an economic sense and in keeping with this 
country’s competitive traditions. 

Success or lowe in these attempts to attract new industry is de- 
termined by the overall economic soundness of a community’s location. 
in this way, competition for new industry contributes to the pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of the economy. 

In view of the fact that so many communities are seeking new 
industry, should the Federal Government provide financial assistance 
for some communities and not others? This would be grossly 
inequitable. 

If assistance is to be provided on some discriminatory basis, what 
criteria are to be used? S. 2663 would make Federal financial assist- 
ance contingent on a certain level of unemployment continuously over 
an extended period of time. Is this necessarily where the need is 
greatest ? 

Many communities, which are not now suffering a high level of un- 
employment, feel that they need industry as much as any community. 
But they would be forced to compete with other areas which were 
receiving Federal financial help in their efforts to attract new industry. 

Even if it could be admitted that “chronic unemployment” was a 
valid criterion for Federal assistance, it would be impossible to de- 
termine realistic standards under which some communities would be 
eligible and some not eligible for assistance. 

Many areas may face compelling economic difficulties but have never 
continuously kept unemployment above 6 percent or 9 percent, as 
specified in S. 2663. Percentage figures of unemployment often dis- 
guise the true state of a local economy. 

Federal assistance to depressed labor areas would tend to deprive 
other areas of potential expansion. 

Proposals for Federal financial assistance to depressed labor areas 
in S. 2663 involve ways and means of inducing businesses to establish 
plants in these areas. These proposals are not designed to create a 
reason for a plant coming into existence that would not otherwise 
have done so. They do not provide for expanded sales by any com- 
pany or a new sales opportunity for a new company. They are 
intended merely to channel business expansion into depressed labor 
areas. 

Clearly, then, any productive activity which would be channeled into 
a depressed labor area under these proposals might have gone some- 
where else in the absence of Federal financial assistance. Inherently, 
these proposals would take existing industries out of other areas or 
prevent other areas from gaining the benefits of expansion. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Shoemaker, I think what we have here is a 
question as to whether the individual financial cost to a business is the 
same as the cost toa community. What you are saying in effect is that 
the location of industry should be determined by balancing the cost to 
the individual enterprise and returns to the individual enterprise. 
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I that this is a very valuable test and perhaps in most cases 
should be the predominant test. Let’s take the Sanford case. When 
this Burlington Mills Corp, purchased the Goodall Sanford plant and 
closed it down, it did so because there were financial advantages to it 
as such. But consider the costs to the Sanford community which it 
did not have to bear—the loss of employment in those areas; the fact 
that the workers had homes in which they had made investments 
which would lose value; the fact that when a population shrinks in a 
community a have social facilities such as schools, roads and sewers, 
water supply and so forth, unused; the fact that there are indirect 
effects upon merchants and others through the loss of business; and 
churches and other institutions suffer. 

So what may be good business for the individual enterprise may not 
be good business for the community as a whole, Similar! y, in the new 
locality into which Burlington goes, let us say, it will have to have built 
new houses, new social facilities constructed, and so forth and so on. 

I am not condemning the Burlington Co. for moving out, though I 
think its method of doing so was unnecessarily brutal; but there were 
capital resources as well as human emotions involved which it might be 
good business to conserve, to see to it that an existing plant is utilized, 
investments made in homes do not have to be sacrificed, and these 
indirect effects upon the community may not be suffered. 

I think this is a case where the bookkeeping of an individual enter- 
prise does not correspond with the bookkeeping of the community as 
a whole. You cannot condemn a business for following individual 
bookkeeping, because that is all it can follow. I simply say that 
society should look at the problem as a whole. 

We may be in a conflict of social philosophies, but some of these 
things can be cleared up by discussion. 

Mr. SHoremaker. Senator Douglas, I very much appreciate the kind 
of questions you are asking because you are right down to the funda- 
mentals of the question that romiieet in this bill being before us for 
discussion. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce is not opposed to indus- 
trial development in any community, as I am sure the committee 
realizes, But our position is that we seriously raise the question of 
the need or the desirability, and certainly we raise some question as 
to the long-run implications of its being done with Federal funds. 

Senator Doverias. I am simply pointing out the fact that individual 
cost accounting is not necessarily the same as social cost accounting. 

Mr. SHormaker. I have a great deal of sympathy with the discus- 
sion this morning of the Sanford people. They have got a tremendous 
problem. Yet they have gotten into the danger of a one-industry 
community. I think I am correct that there was not a chamber at 
Sanford until after this disaster took place up there. 

Senator Doveras. That is one of the troubles, You have got many 
communities in the country that are one-industry communities and 
these industries so dominate the towns that association by business- 
men goes by the board. Then when the industries pull out, there isn’t 
much left there. 

_ The failure to create social organizations in these one-industry towns 
is part of the fact that it is a one-industry town. 


say all honor to the Sanford people for organizing. I think it is 
splendid what they did. 
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Mr. Suormaxer. So do I but I think they did it too late in this way, 
that there can be planning in this sort of thing; and there is enough 
history to this sort of thing for any single-industry town to be con- 
dertinl ihieiel its situation. 

That is where well-planned diversification has played a tremendous 
factor. That happened to have been done in my own hometown of 
Elmira, N. Y., to a considerable extent. Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
following that. Trenton, N.J., has been following that. 

I think we can have a great deal of sympathy and concern for these 
situations when they come up. But we should also realize realistically 
that there are some avenues of protection and planning that can be 
used in this day and age. 

Furthermore, Federal financial assistance would be financed by taxes 
raised from all areas, not merely depressed labor areas. Thus, in a 
double-barreled way, proposals for special financial assistance to de- 
pressed labor areas would penalize areas which are not suffering from 
chronic unemployment. 

Experience has shown that reliance on Federal Government projects 
does not produce a sound economic base for a community. 

The town of Waverly, Ohio, has discovered this fact in the last few 
years. In August 1952 this quiet community of 2,000 was selected as 
the site of a billion-dollar atomic plant. An artificial boom of fan- 
tastic proportions ensued. But Government employment estimates 
proved high, the plant was completed sooner than expected, and re- 
cently there were 3,000 unemployed in this area—more than the total 
population of Waverly 4 years ago. 

Tacoma, Wash., has been a labor surplus area now for a considerable 
period of time. During World War iT, Tacoma was a booming city, 
thriving on Government contracts. Population rose by almost 100,000 
between 1940 and 1950. Since the letdown of the Korean rearmament 
however, unemployment ranks have swollen. 

Thus, it would be extremely unfair to permit any area to rely en- 
tirely on Government projects to shore up its economy. This is the 
danger in channeling Government procurement into Aebiteieel labor 
areas. Firms from any area should be afforded an opportunity to bid 
on contracts, but no area should build its entire economy on so shaky 
a foundation. 

Federal financial assistance would seem to invite permanent subsi- 
dies of uneconomic activity. In this country we have a tradition of 
more than a century of reliance on individual resourcefulness, local 
responsibility, and distrust of centralized authority. 

These characteristics of the American economy have been its great 
source of strength. The flexibility of the system has made it con- 
tinually responsive to economic change—change in consumer taste, 
technological innovation, geographical shifts, discovery and exhaus- 
tion of natural and manmade materials. 

As a result, all these changes have produced a higher standard of 
living for all of us; and in the process have strengthened our capacity 
to adjust to further changes. 

The proposals embodied in §. 2663 would constitute a serious de- 
parture from this tradition. Under the provisions of this bill, the 
Federal Government would assume responsibility for maintaining 
prosperity in each individual community in the country. 
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This raises a clear danger that the Federal Government would sub- 
sidize and thus reward any area that was in economic difficulty at the 
expense of those which solve their own problems. 

Providing productive work for the unemployed in depressed labor 
areas requires determined local action, aimed at getting and holding 
good employers. ‘To be successful, such action must aim at (1) foster- 
ing conditions which stimulate and reward business investment, thus 
expanding the opportunities for jobs; and (2) actively seeking and 
securing new employers through industrial development activities. 

If through such etforts a greater use of our resources can be achieved, 
the economy as a whole will gain. On this basis, depressed labor areas 
will secure permanent revival and build the foundation for further 
growth and prosperity. 

The Federal Government does much to foster greater stability and 
job opportunities by ee general conditions of high economic 
activity and by providing technical assistance of the kind which helps 
communities to hel themselves. 

These activities by the Federal Government, in combination with 
determined local efforts through the various resources available on the 
local and State level, make unnecessary any new program of financial 
aid, such as that proposed in S. 2663. 

Senator Dovetas. Or in 8. 2892. 

Mr. Suormaxer. Yes; I agree to that, sir. 

We do not feel that the financial aid provisions of S. 2663 would 
provide a sound solution for depressed labor areas. Extension of 
special financial aid to depressed areas would not meet the basic prob- 
lem, would be discriminatory, and would invite continued and pro- 
gressively larger subsidies. Financial aid would not contribute to the 
objectve of finding productive employment for the unemployed. 

We have every confidence that, in an expanding, mobile economy, 
chronic local unemployment can be substantially alleviated. We look 
to enlightened local action as the key to meeting this problem. 

May I thank the committee on behalf of the chamber and myself for 
the privilege of presenting this testimony, sir. 

Senator Doveias. We want to thank you, Mr. Shoemaker, very 
much. Senator Smith? 

Senator H. ALexanper Smiru. Mr. Shoemaker, I understand that 
earlier in your testimony you were asked about 2892. I want to men- 
tion that because I introduced that for the administration. It is the 
administration’s bill. I understand you oppose both 2663 and 2892. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Sunoemaker. Senator, Smith, there was considerable discussion 
by a preceding witness from the Department of Commerce this morn- 
ing of S. 2892. 

Senator H. Avexanper Sarrn. I understand. 

Mr. Suoemaker. Our position is this. If we had to take one or 
the other, we would take the administration bill because we think there 
is a little less subsidy in it than the other. 

But we are opposed to the principle of financial assistance at the 
Federal level. We just do not think it is necessary, sir. 

Senator H. ALEXANpER SMirTH. I gather that from your testimony. 
{ am very much interested in what you had to say on the subject. I 
think it is an important contribution to the whole discussion. I am 
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sure the chairman of the committee will feel the same way. I am 
very grateful to you. 

Senator Dove.as. We appreciate this very much. These are diffi- 
cult problems and we appreciate your good faith. I hope you will 
not object if I say your testimony reminds me somewhat of an expe- 
rience which we had in the years 1930 to 1932, inclusive. 

We were dealing with the great depression. I was fairly active in 
efforts to try to cope with that problem. I served under Governor 
Pinchot and Governor Roosevelt, and in my own State of Illinois. 

Again and again we would hear testimony saying that prevention 
of unemployment was to be the concern either of the locality or it was 
not a matter for the Government to interfere with; or, at most, not a 
matter for the Federal Government to interfere with. 

Over the process of time, it began to be realized that this problem 
was too great to cope with by the individual firm, and the burden on 
the local communities was too great, and in some case on the States. 

So gradually there came, first, a program for relief; then one for 
insurance; and finally, one for stabilization. I do not have the best 
memory in the world, but I was interested that you spoke approvingly 
of the Employment Act of 1946. I had thought that the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 had been opposed by the chamber of commerce. It 
was opposed by the NAM. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. It is not my recollection that the chamber opposed 
it, Sir. 

Senator Dovetas. NAM opposed it. Eric Johnston, I think, was 
sresident of the United States Chamber of Commerce at that time. 

Ie had a somewhat different point of view on these matters from the 


NAM. But the business community, I think, as a whole opposed the 
Emp os pen Act. 


This does not necessarily prove in itself that Federal action is nec- 
essary, but I think it should lead the advocates of local action to 
scrutinize their own position, at least pretty carefully. The point is 
that there are material investments aa emotional investments of peo- 
ple in their own community that they do not want to sacrifice. 

It is a question whether they can be just disregarded and treated 
as pawns and allow the economic processes to operate in impeding the 
condition. 

That is really the issue between us. I think each of us understands 
the position of the other. We appreciate your coming here and we 
hope you will at least give a second thought to the motives and 
purposes 

Mr. SHormaxer. Mr. Chairman, if I may make one more sentence 
or two here, The United States Chamber has for many years now 
been putting out all kinds of instructive pamphlets, programs, on 
industrial development. Workshops on that have been held all over 
the country. 

One of the unique results of that in my mind has been the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility on the part of much of our larger 
business with respect to this very thing. e find large business enter- 
= ss ora giving consideration to this very problem encompassed in 
this bul, 

Senator Doveias. Would you say that Burlington Mills showed 
much consideration for Sanford? . 
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Mr. SHormaker. I do not defend that at all sir. 1 am sure you 
would agree that some types of businesses are more responsible than 
others. 

Senator Dove.as. Or did American Woolen show much concern for 
Manchester?! If you go into the history of these cases, you will find 
they were quite extraordinary. American Woolen’s closing down the 
Manchester mills—I think it was—really was quite a brutal operation. 

My friend, Senator Tobey—who was one of the finest men ever to 
be in the United States Senate—studied the textile business and came 
out with the conclusion that that was a very brutal operation. 

As I say, I do not blame Burlington for going south, but I think 
they were very brutal in their operations at Sanford. lam not saying 
that is characteristic of all business. 1 am not indicting all business 
of that kind. But these communities have been plowed under. 

Mr. SHormaker. What I am saying, Senator, is this. Of course 
some of those situations are bad. But let us recall that business de- 
veloped in this country and has come very fast. It has come up 
through rugged individualism—to use a timeworn expression. 

Some of the competitive activities have been pretty rough. It was 
true in the railroad industry. It has been true in all lines of business. 

You know of some illustrations in New Jersey, Senator Smith. 
None of us are too happy about the way they have been handled in past 
years. 

Senator H. Atexanper Smiru. Very true. 

Mr. Suormaxer. I think there is a sense of maturity and responsi- 
bility coming to business today, and I say that the United States 
Chamber is doing a great deal to enhance that very sense of responsi- 
bility which will aid this situation, sir. 

Senator Doveias. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Shoe- 
maker, for testifying. Weare sorry you had to wait for so long. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. We were delighted to help. 

Senator Doveias. We wanted to give precedence to Senator Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, whom we all like very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Sidney W. Grossman, president of the Gross- 
man Industrial Enterprises, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY W. GROSSMAN, PRESIDENT, GROSSMAN 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Mr. Grossman. Senator, this is my first time down here in 
Washington. 

Senator Dove.as. Do not be frightened. 

Mr. GrossMANn. I appreciate the opportunity to appear in front of 
the Subcommittee on ihe: at the request of Stewart E. McClure, 
staff director, of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United 
States Senate. I am quite happy to see that the Federal Government 
is aware of, and is now taking active steps to alleviate, a very critical 
situation that is affecting industrial growth in many communities 
throughout the United States. 

I have studied the Area Assistance Act of 1956—S. 2892—and the 
Depressed Areas Act—S. 2663.. In conjunction with these acts, I 
would like to offer a few comments that are a result of my years of 
experience in the development of my own depression areas. 
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Basically the problem is how to create new industry to utilize existing 
empty industrial properties. Many towns right now have available 
millions of feet of excellent industrial space that can be acquired at a 
fraction of new construction costs. 

These industrial plants are now in considered depression areas. 
These depression areas were created upon the exodus by former indus- 
try. The mere erection of new buildings will not alleviate this 
situation. 

In fact, it will only take away industries from other areas and leave 
these now prosperous towns with empty buildings and unemployment. 

In consideration of the many valuable points that these bills offer, if 
we could include some provision to encourage the creation of new in- 
dustry and the expansion of present industry to occupy the now exist- 
ing industrial space, they would obviously create more employment and 
not encourage the abandonment of existing industries. 

My experience toward accomplishing these goals has been to offer 
these new industries every conceivable aid to assist them in establish- 
ing themselves. This aid many times includes a no-downpayment 
plan with the opportunity to repay on extremely lenient FHA-type 
terms for a period of up to 25 years; to provide moneys for initial 
operating costs; to provide funds to purchase needed equipment; and 
to provide rent-free periods to permit new manufacturers to beccine 
established. 

In addition to financial aid, we make available expert engineering 
and research facilities, plus many other small services which aid the 
establishment of an entirely new venture. 

Quite often new industry is faced with heavy taxes, with the result 
that industry is reluctant and often unable to afford the added burden 
of these high taxes during the incubation period. 

May I suggest that the Federal Government provide a fast tax- 
writeoff plan that will enable industries to locate and operate free of 
excess operating costs. 

I would further like to suggest a program established to facilitate 
the procurement of venture and expansion capital. This in effect 
would open the door for prospective industrialists. 

At the present time it is almost impossible to promote any risk 
capital; therefore an easier means of obtaining greater financial as- 
sistance would certainly aid tremendously in the rehabilitation of 
these distressed areas. 

Again, I would like to say that I am happy that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has recognized the problem facing industrial centers through- 
out America today and is taking action on this vital situation. 

This presentation is on behalf of an area ranking first in economic 
depression in New York State. It has few parallels in the entire 
United States in that it offers a compelling example of what can 
happen to a once-flourishing industrial community. 

Between 1900 and 1920 Amsterdam increased in population from 
20,929 to 33,524. During the past 45 years its population has remained 
stagnant and according to present trends the next census will show 
further decrease from the 32,240 shown in 1950. 

It is an area that is economically ill and despite steady effort in 
finding a cure at local level, the condition continues to grow worse. 
No extended study is necessary to become convinced that outside as- 
sistance is needed. I am here not only to give you the background, 
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and the causes of this economic ailment, but also to suggest an avenue 
of assistance by the Federal Government. 

The prosperous Amsterdam of 1920 was the result of a diversified 
industry. Workers had multiple choice of employment. Generations 
from 1840 had made carpets and rugs for S. Sanford & Sons, which 
Jater was merged into Bigelow-Sanford. Shuttlework Bros. and Me- 
Cleary, Wallin & Crouse were two other prosperous carpet films that 
became the Mohawk Carpet Mills, and within the past few months 
merged with Alexander Smith to form Mohasco. 

In addition, there were at least a half-dozen knit goods plants, broom 
factories, button and glove shops and foundries. It is a tradition of 
the community that at one time Amsterdam boasted of more than one 
millionaire to every thousand of population, which made it—rela- 
tively—the wealthiest community in the entire country. 

To all appearances and despite absence of population gain, the Am- 
sterdam of 1950 was almost equally prosperous. There had been no 
sharing of wartime business to any extent, but carpet and rug orders 
continued to pour into the Bigelow-Sanford and Mohawk Carpet 
Mills plants. 

The years had brought change, however. Gone were the knit goods 
plants, the broom factories, and the other enterprises of a diversified 
output. Amsterdam was a one-industry town, vulnerable to every 
change in the floor-covering trade. 

General business went into a decline when Bigelow-Sanford an- 
nounced at the beginning of 1955 that it would consolidate operations 
at Thompsonville, Conn. That meant that all but 400 operatives had 
to look elsewhere for work. A small operation is being continued in 
Amsterdam, but on a temporary basis. 

The situation continues to grow worse. Beginning Monday of this 
week, Mohawk Carpet Mills together with other Mohasco plants have 
shut down for what is scheduled as a 2-week period. Upward of 2,500 
of the 4,000 workers are in the lines at the unemployment insurance 
office. 

On every side there is apprehension and worry as to what the future 
holds for the area. mapienation of the shutdown was brief and not 
reassuring. There is growing awareness that this is the last of the 
woven carpet mills in the North and the competition of the South 
grows more threatening each year. 

What is going to happen to Amsterdam and its depressed labor 
area? It is a question that should be of interest to all of New York 
State. It should be of interest to the Federal Government that is now 
concerning itself with depressed areas everywhere in the country. 

The answer to that question is of particular interest to me because 
I have faith in both the community and the area. I am the president 
of the company that purchased the entire Bigelow-Sanford realty 
holdings in Amsterdam last October. More than 2 million square 
feet of floorspace is now available for purchase or lease. 

The Grossman objective is to restore diversified industry in Amster- 
dam, to make it again the prosperous community that it was during the 
early part of the century, and to protect its citizens from the ever 
present dangers of a one-industry town. 

Without a rehabilitation of industry, conditions must grow worse. 
The picture here presented is not exaggerated in detail, and we are 
all well aware that unemployment insurance statistics are not the 
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sole measuring device for establishing economic unhealthiness. The 
present is bad, but it is the future with which we are even more con- 
cerned. We need your assistance. 

The Amsterdam of the 1920's, like so many other communities of 
the country, was built on risk capital. The big corporations that 
brought prosperity were started as small business ventures. They 
grew. 

Today, too, there are small firms that would grow, under proper 
conditions. Their officers have the know-how and the ambition to go 
ahead, some of them, perhaps to the industrial heights. They need 
capital. The Amsterdam area needs them. We have the plants.and 
we have the workers, presently unemployed. They too have the 
know-how for steady production. 

Our location is ideal. We have a New York Central spur at our 
doorstep. The throughway is a stone’s throw to South Amsterdam. 
The Mohawk River is the barge canal. In setup of transportation, we 
are unexcelled. 

Not only all these things, but we actually have the industrial pros- 
pects. They want to come to us. We want them to come. Remain- 
ing only is the problem of financing, and here I would like to offer 
a suggestion, one that might grow into a program, 

My experience has been that I go in where there are businesses that 
go out similar to Sanford, Maine, where there are 2 million feet of tloor- 
space. Quoddy Village at Eastport, Maine, which the Government 
built during the thirties is another one. I bought that village down 
there. When I say “I,” I mean part of my organization. Also, Lim- 
erick, Maine, where they had only one industry. 

So I think possibly if there are any questions you want to ask me, 
ener be better than speaking any more, i am not much of a 
speaker. 

Senator Dove.as. I will ask a few questions, unless you have some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Grossman. No. 

Senator Dovexas. Let me ask you this. The bill in its present form 
really provides for aid in construction of new plants. I take it that 
you perhaps agree with Mr. Wright that this definition should be 
Geabead to include rehabilitation of existing plants. 

Mr. Grossman. From my reading of the bill, we would not have a 
vacant plant unless there was a distressed area. What makes it a 
distressed area is that the plants move out. 

But I think what we could do is use a loan of some kind to the 
community, that Mr. Wright brought out, for additional facilities 
that the small community did not have at the present time. The 
greatest need I see is venture capital. 

Senator Dovexas. I was going to ask you about the terms under 
which you have gone into Sanford. 
m3 GrossMAN. Yes, sir; I bought it from the Bigelow-Sanford 
Mills. 

Senator Douaias. How much did you pay for it ? 

Mr. GrossMAN. I paid $550,000 for it, cash. 

Senator Dovexas. You did not buy it from Burlington? 

Mr. Grossman. Yes, the Burlington Mills. 


Senator Dove.as. That was after they took over Goodall-Sanford? . 


Mr. Grossman. After they took it over, I bought it from them. 
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Senator Doveras. Did you buy the machinery, too? 

Mr. Grossman. No, I Just bought the vacant buildings. As one 
of my men says, “a lot of emptiness.” 

Senator Dovetas. Have you any estimate as to how much these 
buildings cost originally? 

Mr. Gasca. I would safely say probably $20 million, maybe 
come and go. 

Senator Doveras. And depreciation has been what—50 percent! 

Mr. Grossman. Depreciation has been marked down. They prob- 
ably marked it way down because some of these buildings are 60 years 
old, some 50; and there are others that are only 25. 

Senator Dovaras. Let me raise this question. I do not remember 
the mills at Sanford, but the woolen and cotton mills in New England 
used to be three stories. 

Mr. Grossman. They are 5 and 6 stories, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you think there is much possibility of utiliz- 
ing multistoried plants now, when the tendency is toward single- 
story buildings? 

Mr. Grossman. Yes. That is a condition that bias been built up in 
the minds of individuals. Any one of these floors has anywhere from 
20,000 to 40,000 feet, and you have some connecting buildings where 
I could give them up to 100,000 feet. 

So, as far as the one-floor theory, we can take care of them very 
well, which we have proven down there. I have one building there 
with 165,000 feet of floor space. 

Senator Dovexas. Did you put it on the first floor? 

Mr. Grossman. No. at do is try to get industry to take build- 
ings. I go on the basis of the FHA terms. If they have any money 
as a downpayment, all right. If not, I will sell them with no money 
down and 20 years or 15 years or 10 year to pay. 

We have brought in one industry from Ohio, a textile industry, 
that originally belonged there. 

Senator Dovetas. Would it be impertinent to ask you where you 
get your money, then? 

. GrossMAN. I will tell you. We are 4 brothers and 6 nephews, 
and we all work together. 

Senator Doveias. Do you borrow from banks? 

Mr. Grossman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. And they will lend to you? 

Mr. Grossman. No, they will not lend me on the buildings. They 
will lend it on our signature. They will not take the buildings for 
security at all. 

I have recently purchased the Bigelow-Sanford Mills at Amster- 
dam, N. Y. What we do, we break them into small units. Every- 
body is going after these big industries—General Electric, General 
Motors. I am looking for small growth industries that can grow. 
Primarily what they need is financial assistance of a greater degree. 
I am talking now for the distressed areas. 

What I am afraid of, if we give them money to build new buildings, 
they will be similar to Burlington Mills—I-do not say Burlington, 
but any industry. They will go into an area which is depressed. 
They will say, “All right, you put us up a plant and we will move in.” 
The result is you would have them moving out. 
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There are going to be more and more of these distressed areas in my 
humble opinion because of these mergers that are taking place today. 
Firms are picking up businesses they know nothing about. They 
know absolutely nothing about them, and the minute they get sick a 
little bit, they have to have somebody who is a whipping dog and 
they throw off one of the industries. I have been observing it right 
along. I think that is what is going to happen. 

Amsterdam is in a very critical condition. They need help and the 
Department of Commerce of New York is doing a helping job there. 

Where I would like to see new buildings put, or money spent, would 
be where there is a one-industry town. if you have an independent 
newspaper or a radio station—as you have down here at Sanford or 
Quincy, Mass., where I come from—and you have two or three indus- 
tries, you never have to worry about the unemployment. 

Diversification is the greatest thing that can possibly happen to a 
community. I tell these folks that once we go in and they work with 
us, they will never know what it is again to have the unemployment or 
hunger facing them. 

Senator Dovexas. Diversification is not so good for a company— 
which is now the modern justification for many of these peculiar merg- 
ers you mention—but it is good for a locality ? 

Mr. Grossman. It is good for a locality, but as far as business tak- 
ing them over, the man who is forming the merger at the top as a 
rule knows this one business he is in. 

I think that is about all I have to add to it. 

Senator Dovenas. You have studied 2663 4 

Mr. GrossMan. Yes. 

Senator Dovueias. Do you approve of it in general ? 

Mr. GrossMaNn. I approve anything that is going to help wake up 
the communities on the local level—just as the people complamed about 
the RFC that woke up the banks. FHA taught the banks how to 
become a little better bankers. 

I at one time had a loan from RFC because I was trying to put over a 
housing project—not a project, but a housing program that today is 
one of the successes in the country, where if you have a lot of land and 
you put your foundation out, I will give you all the materials, every- 
thing to build a house, with no money down. 

You do not pay me a cent during construction. When the house is 
completed, then we arrange with one of the banks to take over the 
mortgage. The program is pretty visual, or whatever you call it. 
The bankers can see it at the time. 

RFC gave me a revolving credit of $3,750,000 at the time. Of 
course now my bank takes it and is very happy with it. 

Senator Dovetas. You paid it back ? 

Mr. GrossMaAn. Oh, sure. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wricur. Excuse me, Senator, if I might say something. I 
think you can see why the citizens of Sanford are so proud of the 
abilities and the courage displayed by the Grossman firm. We went 
to them first with our old properties. Their unique imagination is 
one of the great reasons for our success. 

Mr. GrossMAN. They have been a great group to work with. They 
will not tell you that. They say, “Where cooperation dwells, efficiency 
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excels.” There has been real cooperation. 
hearing me. 
Senator Doveras. Thank you for coming. The final witness is Mr. 
Charles H. Slayman of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Columbus. 
Mr. Slayman, we are sorry you had to wait so long. 


Thank you very much for 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, OHIO CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, COLUMBUS, OHIO; ACCOMPANIED BY ALBERT E. REDMAN, 
OHIO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Starman. With your permission, I have asked Mr. Albert E. 
Redman of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce to accompany me. 

Senator Doucias. We are very glad to have him. 

Mr. StayMan. My name is Charles H. Slayman. I am most happy 
and privileged to have the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee in its consideration on S. 2663, introduced by Senator Douglas, 
because it is of extreme importance not only to my State of Ohio but 
challenges the established economic procedures that have progressed 
at such a splendid rate and which have kept the United States in the 
world’s forefront in industrial expansion and production of manu- 
factured products. 

By way of identification, I am an associate of the real estate firm of 
Cragin, Lang, Free & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio—an organization that 
has been engaged in the industrial and commercial re al estate business 
in Cleveland since 1867. 

I am appearing before this committee today as a representative of 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, whose 5,000 corporate members con 
stitute the largest organization representing business in Ohio. I am 
a member of the chamber, and have been a member of its industrial 
development committee for more than 15 years. 

For the record, I have been engaged actively in the industrial devel- 
opment field for more than 25 years. During this time I was indus- 
trial commissioner of the Pere Marquette Railw: ay until that railroad 
was merged with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. At that time 
I was named general industrial commissioner of the whole C. & O. 
system, a position I held until 1951 when I joined with Cragin, Lang, 
Free & Co, 

I have been a member of the American Industrial Development 
Council for more than 25 years and helped found its regional counter- 
part, the Great Lakes States Industrial Development Council, serving 
as its first president. 

During my term of service with the Chesapeake & Ohio, I was a 
member of the American Railway Development Association, serving 
as president of that organization in 1946 and 1947, and since have 
been elected to honorary life membership. Presently, I am a mem- 
ber of the Society of Industrial Realtors, a national organization whose 
members collectively handle most of industrial plant sales and leases 
throughout the country. 

It is generally is agreed in industrial location circles that industry 
is anxious, eager, and willing to locate in a community where it can 
be happy, can prosper, live and possibly expand. 

Industry carries on a continual search for communities which have 
what they consider a favorable climate in which to live and do busi- 
ness. Industry wants, and has shown a strong desire to locate in 
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smaller communities—communities that can provide facilities, services 
and a friendly, considerate and cooperative atmosphere in which it 
can thrive. 

It is a fact not generally accepted, or even known by many not 
directly engaged in the industrial development field, that industry 
is seeking a location in the right town—it could be yours—just as 
much as your community is seeking to attract that industry. 

Reputable industry, by past performance, has shown that it is will- 
ing, anxious and shares the resultant burdens brought about by its 
entrance in the community, such as new schools, sewerage, highways 
and streets, water, fire and police protection, recreation, churches, etc., 
through taxes, assessments, contributions and in other ways, provided 
a favorable business climate exists and is maintained. 

The industrial development field is highly competitive between areas 
and States as well as rene communities within these areas and 
States. In other words, neighbors as well as strangers vie for new 
industries and the resultant additional employment and tax revenue 

It also is my experience that obtaining sufficient funds to finance a 
building has been the simplest part in influencing a new and reliable 
industry to locate in any community where that industry is convinced 
that other factors, so important in industrial location, are considered 
to be favorable. 

This proposed bill seems to start with the assumption that what is 
preventing these so-called depressed areas—and this designation is 
purely relative, in my opinion—in attracting new industry is, first 
of all, that someone lacks the money to expend to start a business. 

This measure attempts to cure the situation by providing that money 
out of the Federal Treasury. It provides $200 million as an initial 
appropriation—and no one knows how much higher it can or will 
go—to be parceled out by the Federal Government in the form of 
outright grants or loans with hope of ultimate repayment. 

This legislation appears to treat the symptoms and not the disease. 
Evidence is lacking that opportunities for profitable employment of 
capital—anywhere in the United States—is going begging because 
investors have spurned opportunities to put these funds to work in 
assisting any company to establish a new manufacturing, whole- 
saling or retailing facility which holds promise of a profitable opera- 
tion. 

It is common knowledge among the industrial development fra- 
ternity that, to a degree, decisions on where to start or expand a 
business are dictated by factors over which the community has little 
control, be it depressed or underprivileged as set forth and so desig- 
nated in this bill. 

In this category come such fundamental factors as accessibility 
to raw materials and markets, availability of power and water 
resources, transportation and transportation costs, equitable taxes, 
good local government, adequate sewerage systems, schools, streets and 
highways, availability of a good suitable and usable labor supply—all 
of which add up to what is accepted as the ingredients of “a favorable 
business climate.” 

This proposed measure is most disturbing in that it proposes to 
duplicate with public funds functions which already are being carried 
on with private initiative and private moneys. Industrial agents of 
the railroads, utilities, industrial realtors, State and local chambers, 
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and area-development organizations have and are spending large 
sums of money and great amounts of time in their respective areas 
to point out to leaders of these very towns this bill portends to assist 
and in some cases even larger cities—that, in order to attract an indus- 
try, the community must first have this favorable business climate 
we have mentioned above, and, in addition its residents must be con- 
ditioned and willing to accept the responsibilities that go along with 
establishment of a new industry in their area. 

Another factor of industrial development work, generally over- 
looked or ignored in the zeal of a community to attract a new enter- 
prise, is that a new industry must fit into the general economic and 
social pattern of that community. This factor has been and is being 
stressed continually to local community leaders by recognized devel- 
opment agencies and their representatives. 

In industrial location there are certain fundamental facts of life 
and economic principles that must be taken into account. Any attempt 
to ignore these fundamental precepts or any attempt to force industry 
to locate in unnatural surroundings—either through special induce- 
ments of one kind or another by the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment, or through outright subsidy on the part of the Federal 
Government being proposed in this measure under consideration 
ignores these basic laws of economics. 

The result will be either financial failure of the industry or a con- 
tinuation of the subsidy to keep the industry alive and operating. 

In our considered opinion, this type of legislation under sonen 
tion is dangerous in that the Federal Government is getting out of 
its field and into compefition with private enterprise when it attempts 
to further schemes or directs attempts to promote industrial growth of 
selected areas or towns. 

This leads to discrimination between areas, communities, and even 
States, penalizing one community or area which has had enough 
initiative and determination to solve its own problems in favor of 
another which perennially looks to and depends upon a paternalistic 
Federal Government for the solution of problems which should be 
solved locally. 

The will to live and to grow and prosper is still paramount among 
people and communities. In my opinion there is, at the present time, 
sufficient aid and assistance available to communities in their desire 
and effort to attract industry providing there exists such a local will— 
and provided that the community has the qualifications and is ready 
to receive and assimilate such new industry. 

Superb examples of community initiative and of local solution, 
actually pulling the community up by its own bootstraps, ean be found 
in the recent successes which have been reported by such distressed 
areas as the Scrantons, Toledos, Woonsockets, Wilkes-Barres, and 
Lawrences—and hundreds of others that have not been fortunate 
enough to be so deservedly publicized. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Slayman, you have heard the colloquy be- 
tween the chairman and the preceding witnesses on the fact that 
Scranton is an area with over 12 percent unemployment. It has been 
an area of substantial labor surplus for almost 5 years. 

The same thing is true of Wilkes-Barre. The same thing is true 
of Lawrence. Those three communities are the most severely hit in 
this country. 
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Woonsocket still has high unemployment. With the exception of 
Toledo, each and every one of the communities which you specify is 
one where the problem i is acute and has been for a long period of time, 
despite all these efforts. 

I do not think they can be counted as successes or that it can be 
implied that they are not distressed communities when the figures I 
have given, which I will show to you, clearly indicate that they have 
very high unemployment for long periods of time. 

Mr. Starman. I did not wish to imply, Senator, that the problems 
are solved in these communities. My point was in commending these 
communities for taking the initiative to attempt to work out their 
own problem and, in my private opinion, they are going to solve 
their problem through their own efforts. 

Senator Doveias. How long would you give them? Here are com- 
munities that have had this problem for 5 years. 

Mr. Starman. That is very difficult to say, sir. I do not believe we 
can set a time limit on it—that is, it will vary between communities. 

Senator Doveias. But you think 5 years is too short a period to 
judge as to whether or not they will be suce essful # 

Mr. StayMan. I would not attempt to say, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Here is a community which since July 1951 has 
had a very high unemployment—5 years. Yet you say that they have 
had successes in building up employment and there is no need for 
action, that local action is sufficient ? 

Mr. Starman. The point I wish to make, sir, was that they have 
undertaken a program which I feel will be the solution to their 
problem. 

Senator Dovetas. Will be successful without outside aid? 

Mr. Stayman. Yes. It may be outside private capital. 

Senator Doveias. How long will you take to judge whether or not 
they will be successful? They have not been successful to date. The 
question is: How much longer a time would you give them? 

Mr. Stayaan. I think that depends upon the efforts and the ener- 
gies expended locally. 

Senator Doveias. Would you give them 5 more years? 10 years? 

Mr. Starman. I would hesitate to state a period of time, sir. In- 
dustrial-development work is so uncertain and it does not follow a 
definite rule of percentage or time. It may be solved in less than a 
year. 

Senator Dovetas. Suppose it is not solved at the end of a year. 
You have got 6 years. What would you do then? 

Mr. Starman. I still believe that private interests can solve it. 

Senator Doueias. Suppose at the end of 7 years it is not solved. 
Then what ? 

Mr. Stayman. I doubt if the Government could solve it if the local 
people cannot solve it in 7 years. 

Senator Dovetas. All right, what about 8 years? 

Mr. Starman. Eight would be the same, or ten years. 

Senator Dovatas. Nine years? Suppose it went on to 1960 with 
still high unemployment in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Lawrence, 
Woonsocket ? 

Mr. Starman. I do not believe we can put a definite time limit on 
it, sir. 
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Senator Doveias. Would you be in favor of Government action to 
help them under any conditions, no matter how long they had had 
high unemployment f 

Mr. StaYMan, Generally by industrial development, I would not be 
in favor of, sir. 

Senator Doveias. You would not be in favor, no matter how long 
a period or how intense the unemployment had been ¢ 

Mr. Starman. By industrial development. 

Senator Dovetas, You would say the Government should not give 
financial aid to build up employment in localities regardless of time, 

regardless of intensity of unemployment ? 

Mr. Starman. There may be other means which the Government 
could do to bring about employment which would not be industrial 
development. 

Senator Doveras. I see. Continue. 

Mr. Starman. This measure will bring about a condition in which 
industry in one area will be taxed to support its competition in an 
other area—a case which could lead to the old fable of “killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg.” 

When our Nation was new, we were predominantly agricultural 
in nature. We depended largely upon the products of the farms for 
our necessities. As we grew, and demands or markets increased, such 
products as were not imported were made in the kitchens of the 
farmers and householders, or in small shops. 

With the growth of population, demands and markets grew and 
industries expanded in size and numbers to produce these articles. 
Industry in turn, through research and private initiative, created 
new products and new methods for their production—all readily ac- 
cepted by the public. This growth required new plants, new fa- 
cilities—in fact, this expansion has continued to a point which today 
has made us the greatest productive nation on earth. 

This growth still is continuing and should be allowed to continue 
without these strange efforts to distort the natural laws of economics. 

We have every reason to believe that, with our expanding popula- 
tion and the resultant expanding economy, industry will continue to 
grow and place new manufacturing or distributing operations in the 
areas economically entitled to receive such operations. 

Public support continues to grow for the Government’s policy of 
unfettering business, allowing it to follow normal channels and op- 
erate with reduced Government competition and interference. This 
measure runs counter to that trend. Even though it calls for only a 
small budget for its initial operation, once “the foot gets in the door,” 
it is inevitable that funds for this operation will be expanded. You 
appreciate this as well as anyone. 

In our considered. opinion, any such program and resultant appro- 
priation by the Federal Government is unnecessary and unwarranted. 
It should be denied especially since this activity is being done soundly 
by private capital en local conditions admit such development. 
This unfettered private system is the very core of our present thrilling 
growth and expansion. 

We respectfully recommend that this committee in its august de- 
liberation on this bill—which affects the very fundamental precepts 
upon which our great Nation was founded—recognize the fact that 
the problems of industrial development should be considered as a local 
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srepien and not as a national problem and that the entrance of the 
‘ederal Government into this field be denied. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Slayman. May I 
ask you this! Are you opposed to S. 2892 which provides $50 mifion 
instead of $100 millon for industrial loans? 

Mr. StayMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. You are opposed to both of them? 

Mr. Starman. Basically to both . 

Senator Doueias. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Starman. Thank you, sir. appreciate the opportunity of 
testifying before the committee, 

Senator Doveias. We appreciate having your testimony in the 
record. It has been very enlightening and I am sure will be most 
helpful. 


Thank you for ar I am sorry you had to wait so long. 
The subcommittee will now stand in recess. 


Thereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed.) 
pon, P 
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MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1956 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
ScuBcoMMITTER ON Labor OF THE 
Cosrmirret on Lanorn aNd Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 
‘Fhe subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a. m., in room 
P-63, United States Capitol, Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman) 
presiding. 
Present : Senators Douglas (presiding) and Goldwater. 
Also present : Stewart E. McClure, staff director; John S. Forsythe, 
general counsel; Michael Bernstein, professional staff member. 
Senator Doveias. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 
On the 10th of February, I received a letter from Senator Murray, 
of Montana, and Senator Mansfield, of Montana, and Congressman 
Metcalf, of Montana, which is as follows: 


Senator Paut H. Dove.as. 


Deak Senator Doveras: For many years we have been deeply concerned 
over the numerous complex problems facing American Indians, including, in 
particular, their acute poverty and lack of opportunity for advancement. As we 
see the situation, the economies of most reservations now are strained to the 
breaking point and simply cannot support our rapidly growing Indian population. 

Our observations recently were corroborated by the Senate Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, which stated in an interim report that, as a 
cause of juvenile delinquency among Indians, “the importance of the economic 
factors can scarcely be overemphasized.” 

The subcommittee recommended that an effort be made to improve economic 
conditions for Indians through a plan of relocation as well as a program of as- 
sistance to those who continue to reside on reservations. With regard to the 
latter, it was recommended, among other proposals, that a comprehensive loan 
program and a program to locate Federal and State work projects near Indian 
reservations be developed. In addition, Senators Kefauver and Langer have 
introduced a bill, S. 2632, providing that the Secretary of Commerce conduct 
surveys to determine the feasibility of locating manufacturing plants near In- 
dian reservations. 

Upon studying your bill for the relief of depressed areas, 8S. 2663, we find that 
this measure proposes to extend to depressed areas generally the very types of 
assistance which have been suggested for Indian reservations, We find further 
that only two minor changes would have to be made in the text of S. 2663 in 
order to make certain that Indian reservations can qualify for its benefits. 

The first change concerns section 7 of the bill, which deals with local industrial 
development committees. We are afraid that on many Indian reservations it 
will be difficult to find a group of citizens who could do the work envisaged for 
these committees without some assistance and guidance. It would seem to us, 
therefore, that a small group of experts could be attached to the staff of the 
Administrator who could pay periodic visists to Indian reservations to help 
the local committees. It may very well be that other depressed areas would be 
in need of similar assistance. It could, of course, be made clear that such ex- 
pert help would be given only on request. 

The second change which we would propose is in section 9 (b), on page 6, line 
& Following “(including municipalities) ,” we would add “Indian tribes.” 
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Equally as important as making these minor changes in the bill, however, 
would be an effort to make the Bureau of Indian Affairs aware of the opportuni- 
ties which S. 2663 offers. During recent years the present Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has spoken a good dea! about the possibilities of attracting in- 
dustry to reservation areas. Thus far his efforts have been unsuccessful. Here, 
however, would be a chance to translate his words into action. We hope, there- 
fore, that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will be asked by your committee to testify 
on 8S. 2663 and to make suggestions on how the benefits of the bill can be ex- 
tended to Indian reservations. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray. 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 
Lee METCALF. 


In response to that, I wrote that we would set up a hearing at which 
the Commissioner could testify and at which representatives of the 
Indian tribes could testify. My letter follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Fesrauary 14, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs E, Murray, 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
Hon. Lee METCALF. 

Dear COLLEAGUES: May I thank you for your good letter of February 9, sug- 
gesting that the pending legislation to provide Federal assistance to depressed 
areas, S. 2663, might be amended to include Indian reservations among areas 
entitled to receive such assistance. 

I believe your suggestions have definite merit and will discuss the question with 
the Subcommittee on Labor which is considering the bill. 

We will, of course, be happy to invite the Bureau of Indian Affairs to present 
testimony on the bill with relation to possible aid for Indian reservations, At 
such a hearing, I would like to invite all of you to appear personally, or to 
present statements for the record. I am sure that the subcommittee would wel- 
come the testimony of spokesmen of Indian interests, including, of course, 
members of particular tribes. 

I appreciate deeply your interest in this problem and assure you of my desire 
to cooperate in every possible way in securing information to support the need 
for the amendments you have jointly proposed. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
Pau. H. Dovetas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor. 


Senator Dovetas. Also, associations interested in Indian affairs and 
in the general cause of Indian welfare could also testify at this meet- 
ing. As a result, our meeting this morning has been set up. We are 
very glad to have Senator Goldwater with - us, because I know he has 
been interested in the affairs of the Indians for a good many years. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. William Zimmerman, Jr., field 
director, American Association on American Indian Affairs. 

I have never been able to straighten out the Association on American 
Indian Affairs and the Indian Rights Association. But perhaps that 
will become evident during the course of the morning. I have never 
straightened out the ideological differences between the two groups. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, JR., FIELD DIRECTOR OF 
THE ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC. 


Mr. Zimmerman. My name is William Zimmerman. I am field 
director of the Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 

This association is a nonprofit organization, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York. It is the successor by change of name 
to the Eastern Association of Indian Affairs, which was founded in 
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1923. The sole purpose of the association is to promote the welfare 
of the American Indians. 

I am grateful to your committee for the opportunity to discuss S 
2663 insofar as it might be applied to Indians and Indian reserva 
tions. It is common nes that the economic status of most 
Indians is lower than that of their non-Indian neighbors. 

In the last 20 or 25 years, a number of steps have been taken by the 
Gevernment in an attempt to meet the economic and other problems 
of the Indians. Beginning in 1933 the American Indians shared in 
the benefits derived from various emergency funds, such as those con 
trolled by the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Public Works Admin 
istration, and the Works Progress Administration. 

Much progress was made on some reservations as a result of the 
expenditures by these agencies. These special activities were sus- 
pended, of course, during World War Il. After the war, the De- 
partment of the Interior, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, pre 
pared numerous rehabilitation plans for Indians on the reservations. 

Largest and most conspicuous of these was the Navaho plan, calling 
for a total expenditure of more than $80 million, which was approved 
by the Congress in 1950. There are pending in the Congress today 
a number of other rehabilitation bills, each relating to a specific tribe 
or reservation. 

The Department of the Interior, over the signature of then Assist- 
ant Secretary Orme Lewis, wrote to Senator Watkins on March 13, 
1953 a letter summarizing departmental policy on certain Indian 
matters. In this letter Secretary Lewis said: 

It is felt that rehabilitation legislation can best be adopted by a single measure, 
although it is recognized that such legislation will require much consideration. 


In the interim, it may be necessary to adopt rehabilitation measures for indi- 
vidual tribes or areas. 


Although the Department thus indicates its prospective interest in 
a single Indian rehabilitation bill, no such bill has come before the 
Congress. 

I would like to interpolate there if I may: Bills have been intro 
duced by ee Members, Representative Edmondson and Repre 


sentative Udall have introduced bills authorizing a total fund of 
$50 million for rehabilitation. ‘The money is to be derived from the 
10 percent of the gross revenue received from the submerged oil 
lands, title lands. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I believe that those bills were directed only st 
including sanitation. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Well, education. 

Senator Gotpwater. 1 wouldn’t call them overall rehabilitation. 
Education was in one of them, I know. 

That isall right. I know of those. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Would you like the bill submitted for the record 
for your purpose ¢ 

Senator Gotpwater. Not for my purpose, no. 

Mr. ZimmMerMAN. All right. 

In November 1955 following the announcement in the press of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s intention to recommend to the Congress a domestic 
point-4 program for this Nation’s critically depressed areas, this 
association, over the signatures of its present, Oliver La Farge, wrote 
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to President Eisenhower, urging that American Indians be explicitly 
included in any such plan. 

Senator Dovetas. May I interrupt there a moment? 

Was La Farge the man who wrote Laughing Boyt 

Mr. ZimMeRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Is he the son of John La Farge the painter? 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. He is the grandson. 

Senator Doveras. Therefore, the nephew of the Reverend John La 
Farge, the former editor of America? 

Mr. Zrm™merMan. That is correct. He is a nephew of Father 
La Farge. 

Mr. La Farge stated that the President’s plan offered a magnificent 
opportunity to bring the American Indians into the normal democratic 
procedures of mutual planning, consent of those benefited to the in- 
tended benefits to be bestowed upon them, and normal American par- 
ticipation in their own advancement. 

Unfortunately, the administration bill, S. 2892, makes no reference 
to Indians. Neither does the bill now before you, S. 2663. 

This bill will not completely fill the existing gap in the plans to 
improve the conditions of the American Indians. Nevertheless, it 
may go a long way if it is made clear that Indians are eligible. It is 
generally conceded that most Indian reservations will not adequately 
support the increasing Indian population. Even with maximum in- 
tensive utilization of the resources, particularly the land remaining to 
the Indians, they must find other means of support. 

During the years from 1929 to 1950 Government policy emphasized 
the elecnaia of reservation resources. Some addifional grazing 
and farmlands were purchased, improved conservation methods were 
encouraged, a loan fund was provided for Indians who could not ob- 
tain credit through the usual commercial channels, and in other ways 
effort was made to use the reservation as the basis of Indian economy. 

Even in those earlier years many modest attempts were made to 
establish industry on or near the reservations. More recently and 
particularly since 1953 the Bureau of Indian Affairs has greatly ex- 
panded its program of relocating the surplus Indian population in 
urban areas, away from the reservation. Many Indians, of course, 
will prefer to remain at home. They do not wish to move to the cities, 
even if their income and their living standards would thereafter be 
raised. 

The kind of development which ought to result from the enactment 
of S. 2663 would be helpful to the Indian population remaining on the 
reservation. I fear that it is not an exaggeration to say that most of 
the Indian reservations in the United States will qualify under the 
provisions of section 6 (a). 

Senator Dovaras. There is a very large percentage of unem- 
ployment ? 

Mr. ZormerMaNn. Yes, there is. It is very heavy, all through. 

Other witnesses will present in some detail the facts about reserva- 
tions and areas of which they have firsthand knowledge. I wish to 
address my concluding remarks to possible amendments, which would 
make it clear that Indians and Indian reservations come within the 
terms of this legislation. 

First, I am in agreement with the suggestion made to Senator 
Douglas in the letter of February 9 signed by Senator Murray, Senator 
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Mansfield, and Representative Metcalf. I suggest that at the end of 
section 7 there be added the following sentence : 

At the request of a local committee the administrator shall make available advice 
and assistance by professional, technical, and other expert members of his staff 

Only one other slight change would be needed to eliminate doubt 
of Indian eligibility. Indian reservations are not municipalities. 
In some States they are not negally in a county, even though physi 
cally there. I suggest on page 6, line 8 after the word “municipalities,” 
| suggest the addition of the words “and Indian tribes or reserva 
tions.” 

With these trifling changes the bill would certainly be os to 
Indians. It would not, of course, be the solution to all Indian prob- 
lems. The Indians necessarily would get only a small part of the 
loans and grants to be authorized. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
express inclusion of Indians in a national program of this character 
highly desirable. 

It is in line with the general policy of treating the American Indians 
as citizens and of giving them all the privileges and opportunities of 
their non-Indian neighbors. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dovetas. I can say that I am in favor of these amend- 
ments which you suggest. There is one question that I want to ask 
you, although I am certainly not an expert on Indian affairs. 

I have feared that this program of encouraging or forcing the 
Indians to leave the reservations and seek employment in the urban 
centers might have bery unfortunate results, in that many of them 
would not be able to adapt to urban civilization, and that if they 


Is 


failed to make good in the re that if the reservations had been 


so low as they were when they le 
them to come home too. 

And, therefore, it would seem to me that it would be wise to try 
to provide some economic opportunities on the reservations them- 
selves and in the tribal lands, because I know there is a difference. 
So that the alternative of staying with one’s group or going to the 
city might not be as forced as it otherwise would be. 

Those are my rough feelings. And if I am wrong in that, I would 
like to be corrected. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. Well, if I may speak for myself, I think, Senator 
Douglas, that you have stated the situation very accurately. There 
is a fear, certainly I fear, the possibility that pressure would be 
applied—sometimes it is not perhaps a desire even to apply pressure— 
but the attractions of the city, life in Los Angeles or Chicago or Min 
neapolis, are made very pleasing. 

Senator Doveias. You cannot completely insulate these people 
from the buzzing American life. 

It seems to me that the choice should not be a forced choice, and 
that the alternative on the reservation should be made as decent as 
we can do it, because, after all, historically we have committed great 
wrongs against the Indians, for which I think the average American 
is subconsciously ashamed. 

Mr. ZroumerMAN. Well, I think, frankly, it is a very complicated 
problem. But I say I think you have stated substantially the view 
of many of us. 

73437—56—pt. 2 


t, that there would be no place for 
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Senator Dova.as. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I would just like to correct what I think might 
be a wrong lmpression. 

This program is not a forced program. The Indians are not rounded 
up and forced to go to the cities to seek employment or go to the farms 
to seek employment. It is a voluntary proposition. It has been very 
attractive to the Indians in the West, particularly in the Southwest. 
It has been a great help to them. They cannot sell the reservations. 
You know that. Those lands are held in trust for the Indians. 

In fact, the Indians don’t even have title to it. There is a large 
question of where the title does rest. And it is a problem that some 
in we are going to be faced with, when the Indians have reached the 
stage where the lands should be theirs. 

1 have always felt myself that the title question should be cleared 
up. 

Now, this labor program, contrary to what has been said, has been 
a successful one. Out in my State, as you know, we have the largest 
concentration of Indians in the United States; nearly one-fourth of 
all the Indians under the United States Indian Bureau are in my 
State. Only about 10 percent of them speak English. That is their 
biggest handicap. They have to be educated first. 

‘Now, they have taken to these jobs off the reservations in a beautiful 
manner. ‘They are farming down in the Salt River Valley, thousands 
of them, N Wavabens and Hopis, and Apaches. 

They are working on the railroads; they are working in the ord- 
nance depot near F ‘1 agstaff; they are working on the airbases. And 
they are doing wonderful jobs. They like it, and a great percentage 
of them are staying away from the reservations voluntarily. Those 
who want to go bac k do go back. I am very interested to hear the 
testimony this. morning, because I just learned from Indian leaders in 
my own State of the interest in this bill. 

I think there is some suggestions that have been made that could 
be included in this. At the moment I do not mind telling you that 
I am very doubtful that either 2663 or the other bill that has been 
introduced, 2081, I believe it is, could apply to Indian reservations. 
Both of these bills are of a temporary relief nature. 

They are set up to aid areas of depression with the intention that 
it will not be a permanent thing. Now, you know and I know that 
getting Indian reservations as such out of the state of depression in 
which many of them are today—if we use our own standards to judge 
them by—is not a temporary job. It is a long-range job. I envisage 
25 years, for instance, on our reservations with the present program. 

So, I cannot at the moment, without having heard bosthor testimony 
on this, relate the problems, the vast pr oblems, of Indian reservations 
and Indian tribes to a depressed area bill. I am rather inclined to 
believe—and I am not in agreement with the announcement of the 
Secretary of the Interior on this—I believe that the rehabilitation 
bill approach has been the best one. It has worked with the Navahos, 
as you know. It has not had much chance to work with the Hopis 
yet. But it has worked with the Navahos. 

So, I will listen with great interest to the testimony, Mr. Chairman; 
but I do have my reservations as to the adaptability of this legislative 
approach to the solution of the Indian problem. 
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Mr. Zimmerman. Well, if I may have just a moment to answer. 
[ think it is clear, Senator Goldwater, that anything that might 
come out of this particular bill would not be a complete solution. On 
the other hand, as I understand the bill, though, the operation of 
the bill is temporary, the intention is to make more than a temporary 

to provide more than a temporary remedy. That is, the idea is to 
stimulate industry or business activ ity in an area that is now depressed 
in the hope that that activity will be continuing. 

Senator Gotpwater. Well, you see, we get into the judgment of the 
depressed area in this bill. I think it is 6 percent of unemployment; 
those would be automatically eligible for this. 

When we get on an Indian reservation, what is the unemployment 
situation? If you say self-employed, the employment picture is not 
bad at all. If you say gainfully employed, employed by somebody 
else, and working i in the economic unit as a whole, then there are ver y 
few Indian reservations that you would find good employment piv 
tures on. 

In fact, the largest reservation we have, the Navaho, with pretty 
close to 76,000 Navahos living on 16 million acres, I don’t know the 
figures, but I would be willing to risk a guess that unemployment 
judged by our standards probably runs as high as 80 percent. 

On the other hand, judged by their standards, they are all—well, I 
won't say all, but nearly all—are employed by themselves or by their 
family units. So, right away we run into an obstacle of definition. 

Now, to overcome that will take education. It will take the moving 
of industries into the reservation if you say that that is the only solu- 
tion. I do not think that is going to work in every case. We have 
tried it. ‘The Navaho’s Reservation has worked diligently at this and 
spent millions of dollars of their own money trying to develop in 
dustries. And they have done a pretty good job of it. But they still 
have a long, long way to go, and education is the big hurdle. 

Mr. Zraerman. Well, I fully agree that education is a big hurdle. 

Again may I repeat: This proposed legislation is not a panacea 
certainly. But I would hope that if it is applic able in depressed areas 
that it would be so amended that if Indian reservations are in those 
areas in a Sate or in a local area which is declared to be a depressed 
area, it would be eligible for grants and assistance. 

Then I would hope that the Indian reservations would not be ex 
cluded. 

Senator Gotpwarer. I would agree with that. 

Mr. ZimmerRMAN. I am not addressing myself, frankly, to the merits 
of the bill as a whole. 

Senator Gotpwater. I agree with that, that if the Indian reserva- 
tion or a portion of it were in an area declared to be depressed, certainly 
the Indians living in there would come under it. But to take a 
reservation, as a reservation, I do not think it could work. I thought 
that is what you were getting at. 

Mr. ZimmerRMAN. No. I think that it might be that a reservation 
under this procedure would be declared to be a depressed area. The 
administrator or the State officials might issue such a statement or 
make such a finding. But I also make ‘the point which you have just 
mentioned that if there is a depressed area declared, that the India 
reservation in that area should not be ruled out, as might very we 1} 
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mone because the Indian reservation in many cases is not a part 
of the political unit. 

Senator Gotpwater. I see. 

Well, I understood your intention in that point. 

Mr. Zommerman. I am not asking that the reservations be set 
apart. 

Senator Gotpwater. I agree with you that the Indians certainly 
should not be excluded. And if in your opinion they are excluded from 
this bill, we should amend it. 

Mr. ZimmeRMAN. I fear they might be. 

Senator Gotpwarer. The best suggestion that the gentlemen from 
Montana made here is to include, you might say, technical advice, or 
technical assistance that would be available to the Indians. 

Mr. ZimmerMAN. That would be certainly needed, I believe. 

Senator Gotpwater. In Arizona, as you know, the San Carlo Tribe 
went to the Stanford research; they have done a remarkable job with 
that reservation. And the Indians themselves have provided the 
money and provided the incentive, as the same type of group that you 
suggest here. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much, Mr. Zimmerman, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Zimmerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I may be slightly out 
of order, Mr. Chairman, but I have a resolution here; and I would 
like to ask the indulgence of you, Senator Douglas, and Senator Gold- 
water, for a moment. 

Senator Goldwater, I have a copy of a letter addressed to you and 
a resolution submitted by the San Carlo Council. May I submit that 
for the record ? 

Senator Doveras. You would like to have that made a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. ZrimmerMAN. Yes. 

Senator Dovatas. It will be so included. 

(The letter and the resolution follow :) 


Marca 21, 1956. 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR GOLDWATER: We, Apache Indians, feel that Indians in nation- 
wide should be considered in these bills, bill S. 2663, and bill S. 2892. These are 
the reasons why the Indians should be considered; economically they are de- 
pressed. In order to have the benefit of the bills it should be extended to the 
Indians nationwide. The problem of unemployed Indians on the reservation 
is no different from any other non-Indian unemployed. The Apache people 
feel that S. 2663 be amended to include the American Indians. My people here 
at San Carlos has been a very heavy burden on the tribe as far as employment 
is concerned. We do not have means of employment, whereas if there were 
factories or industrial plants nearby in the area, we would have hopes of 
employment for our people, but as it is now there are no jobs available; therefore, 
we feel that something must be done for the common welfare of the American 
Indians. 

Honorable Senator, we respectfully urge you to have this amendment to 
include the Indian reservations. You certainly know the conditions of the 
Arizona Indians; therefore, I am hoping that you will consider Senate bill 2663. 
and Senate bill 2892 for amendment for the purpose of bringing Indian reserva- 
tions under the provision. 

You will find resolution attached, prepared and adopted by the Apache Tribal 
Council, of San Carlos, Ariz. 
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Thanking you in advance for all of your efforts and strive for the people of 
your State that your represent, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


Jeas J. Srevens 
Sen Carios Cownecs 
REeso.uTion No. 8-56 


Whereas there is now Senate bill 2663 providing for establishment of an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas, and Senate bill 2892 providing for assistance to 
areas for development and maintenance of stable and diversified economies by a 
program of financial and technical assistance; and 

Whereas most Indian reservations have been depressed areas ever since they 
were established; and economically financial assistance is vitally needed to 
develop available resources on these reservations which will give employment 
and other benefits to the Indian people; and 

Whereas the two Senate bills should be amended so that Indian reservations 
will be included in their provisions: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the San Carlos Council, That it is respectfully recommended that 
Senate bill 26653 and Senate bill 2892 be amended for the purpose of bringing 
Indian reservations under their provisions; and be it further 

Resolved that the San Carlos Council endorses the said bills with recommended 
amendments. 
CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, secretary of the council, hereby certify that the Council of 
the San Carlos Apache Tribe is composed of 11 members, of whom 10, constitut- 
ing a quorum, were present at a special meeting thereof on this 21st day of March, 
1956, and that the foregoing resolution No. 8-56 was duly adopted by a unani 
mous vote of the council, pursuant to the provisions of section 1, article V. 
Amended Constitution and Bylaws of the San Carlos Apache Tribe, as approved 
April 19, 1954. 
LovIse K. BEeNDLE, 

Secretary, San Carlos Council. 


Mr. ZimmeERMAN. Also, Senator Douglas, there is a letter addressed 
to you from the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Council. 

Senator Dovcias. That will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Saut River Prma-Maricopa, 
ComMuUNIty Trirpat Counc, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., March 19, 195 
Hon, Paut H. Dovue.as, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Dovetas: We would like to call your attention to two bills, 8S. 22638 
and 8. 2892, which are now pending in the United States Senate. 
These bills deal with a program to alleviate conditions of excessive un- 
employment in certain economically depressed areas. 


We feel it is very important that Indians be included in the consideration of 
these bills. 


Sincerely 
BILLMAN Hayes, 
President, Salt River Pima-Maricopa Community Tribal Council 

Mr. Zimmerman. I have a statement from Dr. Harold E. Fey. 
Doctor Fey had hoped to be here. But he found he could not. 

Senator Dovexas. He is managing editor of the Christian Century ¢ 

Mr. Zimmerman. Yes. That is a nondenominational paper; and 
_ has asked that I submit his statement for the record. It is very 

ort. 

Senator Doveas. That will be done. 

(Dr. Fey’s statement follows :) 

My name is Harold HB. Fey. I am editor of The Christian Century, an un- 


denominational weekly journal of religion published in Chicago. My purpose is 
to endorse the sound economic statesmanship which is reflected in 8. 2663 and 
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S. 2892 and to urge that their objective be widened to include those depressed 
areas, the Indian reservations of America. I have visited more than 40 of 
these reservations in many States. 

About 250,000 Indians live on more than 200 reservations which are found 
mostly in 26 Western States and are nearly all impoverished. Some selection 
would have to be made if the reservations were included in this bill, since de 
pressed conditions and unemployment exist on so many reservations inhabited 
by the original Americans. But it would not be difficult. for a capable admin- 
istrator, with advice from Indian organizations, from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and from State officials, to make such a selection. It is my hope 
that an effort will be made to find pilot situations in which the Indian reserva- 
tion can be included with the surrounding area in a general project. 

The reasons which command this proposed legislation to the approval of 
thoughtful citizens also suggest that it be broadened to include the Indian 
reservations. The general security of national prosperity cannot be assured 
so long aS some areas are depressed by continuing unemployment. The leveling- 
up of the lowest valleys of the economic plain does more than raise the general 
average. It undercuts the disaffection of populations stung by a sense of in- 
justice and makes tangible in specific places the meaning of community. The 
interest all citizens have in the general welfare is strengthened by the share 
all would have in this Federal enterprise to aid distressed fellow citizens. 

Generally speaking, the 250,000 citizens of Indian descent living on reserva- 
tions set aside by Federal and State governments are at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. Many factors combine to create this situation, but a major 
one is lack of development of the resources of the reservations. An example 
of the benefits which flow from even a small industrial development on or 
near a reservation is found at Rolla, N. Dak. There the Government estab- 
lished a small pilot plant for making jeweled bearings for ordnance. It employs 
70 or 80 Chippewa Indians from the Turtle Mountain Reservation where 
poverty is general and severe. The Chippewa workers, mostly women, are 
rarely late to work even in subzero weather and their attendance record proves 
they appreciate the opportunity the plant offers for employment. The Govern- 
ment benefits from their work and the public, local and national, is better served 
by this expenditure of funds for industrial development than it could be by 
the use of even a larger amount for relief. The plant also brings Indians into 
a constructive relation with the community and helps them take their place 
on a basis of equality there. . 

Inclusion Of the Indian reservations, or some of them, in this program 
would— 

1. Serve areas of chronic depression and raise them nearer the general 
level ; 

2. Help a disadvantaged section of our population to find a way to lift 
itself toward a basis of economic equality ; 

3. Assist the areas around the reservation, benefiting the users and proc- 
essors of manufactured material, aiding the businesses of the area and 
lightening the load on welfare and law enforcement agencies ; 

4. Prove that America is still a land of opportunity where the strong help 
to carry the burdens of the weak until all are strong. 

I hope a way can be found to include Indian reservations in this legislation 
and that Congress will then vote into law this prudent and farsighted proposal. 


Senator Doveias. We are very happy to have here representatives 
of some of the earliest Americans. You might call them the first 
families of America. I am going to call on Mr. William Fire Thunder, 
delegate from the Oglala Sioux Tribe of South Dakota. He is ac- 
companied by Mr. Moses Two Bulls. 

Mr. Fire THunper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FIRE THUNDER DELEGATE OF THE 
OGLALA SIOUX TRIBE OF THE PINE RIDGE RESERVATION, 
S. DAK. 


Mr. Fire Tuunper. My name is William Fire Thunder. I am an 
official delegate of the Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
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tion, S. Dak. The gentleman appearing here with me is Mr. Moses 
Two Bulls, president of the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council. 

I am appearing before you today in support of S. 2663, and I shall 
try to show you that the needs of Indian communities are so very much 
like the needs of the coal and textile communities and similar de- 
pressed areas that we should be placed in the same class for purposes 
of this bill. 

The problems of Indian communities are, of course, well known to 
members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. Some of the 
members of this committee, however, may not be as familiar with our 
rroblems. Asso many people believe that the Federal Government has 

arge-scale economic assistance programs for Indians, permit me to 

say a few words about how Federal money is spent on Indian reserva- 

tions. Of the about $130 million which is being Saprees ated for the 
next fiscal year, more than two-thirds is earmarked for health and 
education. Most of the remainder is devoted to other public services, 
such as road construction and maintenance, law enforcement, soil con- 
servation, and welfare work. 

Less than $10 million is to be spent on activities which are only for 
Indians. That includes relocation, management of trust property, 
operation of the Indian credit program, and some agricultural 
sistance. 

It has also been said that Indians are in a special class because they 
do not pay taxes, but the fact of the matter is that they pay most taxes. 
They pay all sales taxes, social security taxes, the gasoline tax, and 
where they earn enough money, also income taxes. 

Senator Doveras. About the only taxes they do not pay are general 
property taxes; is that true? 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. That is true. 

The only tax from which they are exempt is the tax on their land. 

In one area the Indian contributes even more than the white man: 
for example, in the State of South Dakota, if an old Indian dies and 
he has received old-age assistance in the last years of his life, the State 
will take the income from his land after his death until the old-age 
assistance payments have been repaid. 

What I have been here trying to say is that while Indians, like other 
poor people in the country, get more in public services than they pay 
in taxes, they do not, by and large, get any special economic assistance. 
Only two special economic programs have been started by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in the last 25 years. Back in 1934 the Indian credit 
program was started. Under it, $12 million were appropriated for a 
revolving loan fund and loans wore made to Indians to get them 
started in business. At our reservation at Pine Ridge, quite a number 
of Indians were started in the cattle business. Some of them are still 
in it, but times are hard today for white cattlemen, and harder still 
for Indian cattlemen. 

The other program is the relocation program, under which the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs tries to settle reservation Indians in cities like 
Chicago and Los Angeles. I would like to talk about that later. Now, 
let me say something about our reservation. It is the second largest 
reservation in the United States, and is located in the southwestern 
part of South Dakota. It covers more than 114 million acres of what 
1s mostly grazing land. 
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The total enrollment in our tribe is over 12,000. We estimate that of 
that number about two-thirds, or 8,000, make their home on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation. It is to the problem of these 8,000 people that I 
would now like to address Sa 

There are about 4,000 children of school and pre-school age on the 
reservation. The remainder of about 4,000 adults includes some 
people unable to work because of their age, illness, or women fully 
occupied with their household duties. We estimate, therefore, that 
the employable labor force consists of about 2,000 to 3,000 praeiee 

Only about 10 percent of this group have regular jobs. About 250 
are catilemen, most of them marginal operators, who are struggli 
hard to stay in business. About 50 members of the tribe have came 
employment with the Government or the Tribal Office. Another 20 
or 25 hold jobs with various business establishments on the reserva- 
tion, all of which are owned by non-Indians. 

I refer to filling stations, grocery stores, clothing stores, et cetera. 
Thus there are less than 400 people on the reservation that can be 
said to be occupied. More than 2,000, therefore, must depend on other 
sources of income. 

Senator Doveras. May I ask a question. The land is not adapted 
to farming, it is, then ? 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. Very little is adapted to farming. 

Senator Dove.as. Now, hasn’t this been a general injustice that the 
Government and the dominant groups in the country have perpetrated 
upon the Indians, in that they have relegated to him land which is 
infertile and upon which it is very difficult to make a living? 

Now, I know there are exceptions to that because of the discovery of 
the oil in the Southwest and so forth and soon. But isn’t it generally 
true that the lands to which the Indians were transferred has been 
land that no one else wanted, really ¢ 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. That is true, Senator. 

Senator Doveias. And, therefore, we have helped to create this 
problem ? 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. That is correct. 

Senator Doueias. We have taken fertile land away from the In- 
dians and given them very poor land. And in some cases we have 
broken treaties several times and continuously moved them farther 
west from one set of land to another ; is that true? 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. That is very true, Senator. 

The biggest source of income on the Pine Ridge Reservation is the 
leasing of land. About two-thirds of our grazing land is leased out 
to non-Indian cattlemen. Some of our land is also being farmed by 
non-Tndians. 

The total annual income from the leasing of land to outsiders has 
been somewhat under $500,000, or about $50 per person a year. It is 
clear that leasing can only supplement other earnings, but cannot by 
itself support a family. 

You might ask why we lease out so much of our land rather than 
work on it ourselves. The answer is that we would very much like to 
work on it ourselves, but it takes both capital and experience to make 
a go of it. The Indian Bureau tried for many years to encourage 
Indians to go into the cattle business. We did obtain some loans 
from the revolving loan fund and got some guidance from Bureau 
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extension workers. That is how we got more than 200 of our people 
into the cattle business. As I say, we would like to see more of them 
engaged in the cattle business, but in recent years the Bureau of Indian 
(fairs has come around to the position that there is no future for our 
people in the cattle business and is discouraging new ventures. I don’t 
want to argue this point before this committee, because we recognize 
that even if all our land were used by our people we still could not 
support the whole population of our reservation. 

; have told you so far how a little over 300 people on our reserva- 
tion do have regular jobs and how people supplement their earnings 
with some lease income. That, of course, is not enough to sustain our 
population even at its low standard of living. Let me say now how 
most of our people earn a living. About 1,500 people on our reserva- 
tion, both men and women, are seasonal migratory farm laborers. 
They go to Nebraska, Wyoming, and Colorado during the summer to 
— — and do other chores for which other people cannot be 
oun 

Some of the people in these areas want to be sure that the Indians 
come in just in time to do the work and leave right after that. They 
get back to the reservation and have nothing to do all winter. About 
100 to 200 people on our reservation generally look for work on con- 
struction jobs in South Dakota, particularly in the Rapid City area. 

Senator Dove.as. Your reservation is in the southwestern part of 
South Dakota ? 

Mr. Fire Tuunver. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Is there any possibility of oil being found there? 

Mr. Fire Tuunver. They have explored the possibility of oil. So 
far, they haven’t found it. 

The stay there as long as they are needed on the construction job, 
but when it is finished they are out of work again. Less than 50 
people find employment on the railroads as section hands. A some- 
what larger number finds occasional work on the reservation area 
as farmhands, helping out our non-Indian neighbors. There are also 
occasional odd jobs on the reservation such as some carpentry work 
or some painting, which gives a little employment to some of our 
people. 

Aa I have already shown you, a large ot of our people are un- 
employed for the larger part of the year. Asa result, the small family 
incomes on our reservations have to be supplemented by welfare 
systems, aid to dependent children, et cetera. 

The demoralizing effect of this situation can easily be understood. 
What it means as far as the living standards of our people can be 
seen from the pictures which I am herewith handing to you. 

The Indian Bureau tries to solve this grave crete through re- 
location. We are told that our reservation cannot possibly support 
all of us and that most of us will just have to move to places where 
employment can be found for us. A relocation officer on our reser- 
vation makes the arrangements to send those people who want to go 
to Chicago. In Chicago, they do find jobs which the Indian Bureau 
has arranged for them. 

The relocation program looks good on paper and it has also worked 
out for some of our people. But for many of us it is not a good 
solution. This is not easy to explain. Our people who were born 
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and were raised on the prairie, in the Sioux country, find it hard to 
live in a big city. 

Also, our people are used to the Indian way of life. We like to live 
in our communities. We do not have very much but we try to help 
each other. An Indian does not starve as long as he has some relative 
who has something to eat. That relative will share it with him. 
But in the big city, everyone is on this own. Some of our people can 
adjust to the new situation, but many of us can’t. 

The Indian Bureau may say that this is just the talk of a professional 
Indian. But I can give you practical examples. We aa people 
who come back to the reservation after a few years in Chicago. 

Senator Dovueras. [ can't understand why anyone would do that. 
I happen to be from Chicago, But I suppose it is possible. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. One of them, who is now back in our tribal 
council, was one who we never expected to come back. He found a 
nice job at the University of Chicago. He was in charge of the place 
where guinea pigs were kept. It was a well- paying job, and it was 
a nice clean job. Still, after a few years in Chicago this man came 
back with his wife and children. He said Chicago may be a good place 
for some others but he couldn’t stand it any longer. He would rather 
work his 40 acres on the Pine Ridge Reservation. 

There is one group of people for ‘whom relocation really works well. 
That is the group that had the good fortune to attend the colleges and 
universities. That group usually makes a good adjustment. They 
find a place for themselves in the non-Indian world and have no need 
to return to the reservation. I am sure that that solution is good for 
these people. But you can see what kind of a problem it creates for 
the rest of us. Our tribe, our community, consistently loses the best 
brains it produces. The only way in which we could hold them is to 
provide better opportunities for them right at home. 

You can see now why we are for this bill, S. 2663. We know that 

cattle raising and farming cannot support us and we know that reloca- 
tion will not solve our pr oblem for a long time. But new employment 
opportunities on and near our reservation will help solve our problem. 
That is why we have been all in favor of the program of the Commis- 
sioner to try to attract industry to reservations. 

We think that a factory on our land would give us a shot in the arm. 
There would be regular employment for some of us, more money to 
spend on the necessities of life, which would give jobs to others. There 
are many advantages which we could offer to in ustry. 

Above all, there would be a stable labor supply. Our people always 
come back to the Sioux country. If they could earn a living at home, 
they would never wander off. With the new dams on the Missouri 
River, it will be possible to get cheap power. We are far away from 
the areas which would be bombed first, in case of war. On the other 
hand, there is, of course, the problem of transportation costs. 

As I have said, the Commissioner has talked about trying to get 
industry to Indian reservations, but it seems it has not been easy to 
do it. ‘So far I have heard of only one project that the Bureau is 
trying to put through. When this bill, S. 2663, came along, we 
thought there would be a good opportunity for us to get closer to our 
idea about improving the situation on our reservation. This bill 
offers special incentive for factories to establish themselves in,a-de- 
pressed area. We also like the feature about the vocational training 
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program. Better vocational training opportunities for our children 
would help us a great deal. 

When I say that we have great hopes for our people if a factor) 
were to be located on our land, I am not just speculating. In North 
Dakota, near the Turtle Mountain Reservation, the Bulova Watch 
Co. did establish a plant. Most of the workers in it are Indian. Iam 
told that the company is completely satisfied with the work that is 
being done there, and the ste: hy employment and the regular payr 
at the factory have gone far toward helping the people on the reserva 
tion achieve a better life. 

It is my hope that by passing this bill you will help us get the same 
opp tunity. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. I want to thank you, Mr. Fire Thunder. Your 
testimony is very good. And as I said to the previous witness, | want 
to have this bill adapted so that it will apply to the Indian reservations 
ind to the Indian tribes that work together. 

May I ask this: Have vou thought about what type of industry 
could be brought to the reservations / 

Mr. Fire THunper. We have tried exploring the type of industry 
that might be interested in what is available on the reservation. But 
so far, it has just been in the exploratory stages. 

Senator Doveias. What would you say about weaving ! 

Mr. Fire THunper. We do weaving on a small scale. 

Senator Doveias. What about woodworking ? 

Mr. Fire Tucnper. That would be a good project for some of our 
boys who are mechanically inclined. 

Senator Doveias. Senator Goldwater. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I know what this gentleman is talking about, 
and I know the difficult of attracting industry to these reservations. 

Unfortunately, many of our reservations in this country are not 
located near large cities nor transportation facilities, both of which 
are advantages that are looked for by industry. 

You mentioned that your people are the cattlemen. Have you thor 
oughly explored the possibility of a larger development of the cattle 
in dustry on your reservation ¢ 

Mr. Fire THunver. Yes. We have a lot of our young people very 
much interested in obtaining credit or loans with which they want to 
get into the cattle business. But, unfortunately, the credit program on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation is now at a standstill. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Do you operate your cattle program as a tribal 
venture or is it done by individual families ? 

Mr. Fire Tucnpver. It is all done by individuals. 

Senator Gorpwater. Did you ever think of the possibility of making 
it a cooperative venture, a tribal venture, and having a central fund 
so to speak that you could draw from and the funds would go back 
into this after salaries and so forth had been paid? 

Mr. Fire Tounper. Yes. 

We have around 300,000 acres of tribal land; and some of it is 
pretty well close enough together that we thought about a tribal herd. 
But we have never gone into it. 

Senator Gotpwater. 300,000 acres would not support a lot of cattle? 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. No, that wouldn’t. 
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Senator Gotpwater. You have a million and a half acres in your 
reservation ¢ 

Mr. Fire Tounver. That is all we have left out of 24% million. 

Senator Gotpwarer. You have been given individual title? 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwarer. To your lands? 

Mr. Fire THunver. Yes. 

Senator Gotpwarter. I see. 

Mr. Chairman, in this case, this bill would have a better change of 
operating than on a reservation where there is no title. There are 
some of these Midwestern tribes who have gotten fee title to their land, 
as family units. And I can see where there could be some help. 

My concern has been with the joint reservations that are not divided 
yet. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. That is right. 

Senator Gotpwater. Have you ever prepared a rehabilitation bill 
in your council # 

Mr. Fire Tuunver. Yes. We have one in Congress now. I think 
it is H. R. 5838. 

Senator Go.pwarer. Just one more point: You mentioned voca- 
tional training. I am aware of a bill—I don’t know the number of 
it—that was introduced by Senator Young of North Dakota for voca- 
tional training for the middle-aged Indians, not the youth or the old, 
but the middle aged. 

Mr. Fire THunper. Yes. 

Senartor Gotpwater. I think that is a very good bill. 

Mr. Fire Tuunper. That is what we need on our reservation. 

Senator Gotpwatrr. Thank you. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you, Mr. Fire Thunder. 

The next witness is the president of the advisory board of the 
Menominee Tribe, James G. Frechette. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. FRECHETTE, PRESIDENT OF THE ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL OF THE MENOMINEE TRIBE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Frecurrre. Mr. Chairman, and honorable members of this com- 
mittee, my name is James G. Frechette. I am president of the advisory 
council of the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin. Since 1952 I have been 
a member of the Wisconsin Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, 
and am now treasurer of that commission. 

I wish to support amendments to this bill, S. 2663, 84th Congress, 
which will insure that the bill applied to areas of Indian concentration, 
particularly the Indian reservations in this country, under circum- 
stances whereby actual use can be made of the beneficent provisions 
of the bill. 

Senator Doucias. Would you like to have the members of your 
tribe who are official delegates sit up here with you?! 

Mr. Frecuerre. Mr. Chairman, we had another bill that was coming 
up before the Interior and Insular Affairs; and they went over there. 

Senator Dove.as. I see. 

Mr. Frecuerre. As so amended, I wish strongly to endorse and 
support the bill. 

he status of many, if not most, of our Indian communities as de- 
pressed areas is apparent ; and the Government’s commission on human 
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rights, of which | am and have been a member, has gone ito the 
oroblem in particular detail, and did so as long ago as 1952. 

~ For the facts which we found and the remedies which appeared re 
yuired 1 refer you to the publication, Handbook on Wisconsin Indians 
from which I have extracted and copied a very small portion as indi- 
cating the type of facts the Commission found and the remedies which 
appeared required. epee are attached to this statement. 
Let me summarize them briefly, and quote even more briefly from them : 

With the exception of the Menominees, the vast majority of Wisconsin's In 
dians have little opportunity for full-time employment in or near their reserva 
tions or communities. This lack of jobs is a major reason for the present 
depressed conditions of the Indians. 

Why there is this absence of job opportunities and what can be done to im 
prove the opportunities are two vital questions which call for answers. 

The searcity of work is due in large measure to the location of the Indian 
coumunities. Of primary importance is the fact that they are situated in areas 
of general depression where jobs are not plentiful and the land is unproductive 
Isolation of the reservations accentuates the problems. The separateness from 
the white communities means that jobs are difficult to obtain, in part because 
of distance to be traveled over poor roads and in inadequate cars, in part also 
becnuse of the hesitancy of the Indians to enter an alien atmosphere, as we!! 
as u hesitancy by the white employers to hire Indians. 

Their isolation not only prevent them from obtaining jobs, but it also prevents 
them from qualifying themselves for jobs. Vocational schools are urban insti- 
tutions; the rural Indians rarely attend these schools. Therefore, they are not 
usually prepared for the few skilled work opportunities that are presented in 
their own neighborhoods. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem can be licked, and has been partially 
licked on one reservation in Wisconsin. What is quoted in the pages 
attached from the Handbook of Wisconsin Indians respecting Lac du 
Flambeau Reservation will give an instance of what can be done for 
these depressed areas. 

The full text of this report is available to the committee in the 
Library of Congress, and I respectfully refer you to the entire report 
for even fuller documentation of the problem and probable solutions. 

Senator Dove.as. I am going to ink the staff to get that copy and 
study and analyze it for our benefit. 

Mr. Frecuerre. Thank you, sir. 

The present bill, 5. 2663, of course seeks to remedy these very con 
ditions, these depressed conditions that we found. Note that the 
report speaks of Indian reservations in the very terms in which the 
bill now speaks, “depressed areas.” But in one respect, as applied 
to Indian-reservation areas, there is needed not so much spontaneous 
suggestions of programs from the Indian people who have no particu- 
lar experience with various kinds of industry from which to make 
suggestions, but outside help in planning what kind of industry and 
what kind of aid can help these depressed areas to help themselves. We 
hope that appropriate provision will be made for study and sugges 
tion and planning with the reservation Indians in this respect. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn to page 44 of the lithograph of 
our handbook. The very fact that the reservation is an always avail- 
able re has meant that in many cases the Indians are reluctant 
to leave the known security for the unknown in quest of employment. 

Instance after instance could be cited in which Indian youth after 
having received education at recognized Indian institutes have re- 
verted to the blanket rather than go out and obtain the jobs for which 
they have been prepared. Furthermore, emotional identification with 
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the reservation has prevented many of the young people from wanting 
to tear up their roots and leave. 

Until friendship, sympathy, and understanding can be obtained 
from others than their own associates, the Indian people will continue 
to be drawn together and not want to go their separate ways into 
urban communities. 

What can be done to improve the job opportunities? This question 
can hardly be separated from the problem of the reservation system. 
The proponents of the reservation make the following points: 

1. The Federal Government should begin anew to provide adequate 
service to the Indians. 

2. Industries should be encouraged to locate on reservations. Pri- 
vate businessmen should be invited on to the reservation to set up 
concerns offering employment to the Indians. 

3. The tribal governments should be aided in establishing coopera- 
tive work projects. 

The Chippewa Indians of the Lac du Flambeau Reservation are not 
& prosperous people. Nevertheless, in contrast to their Chippewa 
inaioe on the other three major reservations in Wisconsin, the 
Lac du Flambeau Indians are living in an area of rising economic 
security. 

An important factor in this regard is that a small private industry 
has located on the reservation, providing steady employment to over 
50 of the tribal members. The fact that the reservation is situated 
ina thriving resort area in Vilas and Iron Counties gives the Flambeau 
Indians another advantage not enjoyed to such a degree by the other 
reservations. 

In 1946 a change began in the life of the community. An electric 
meter manufacturing company established a branch assembly plant 
on the reservation. The location of Lac du Flambeau was selected 
for purely business reasons. 

A completely untapped source of manpower was available on the 
reservation. ‘There was little chance that this labor supply would 
decrease. Furthermore, the overhead of a factory located in the 
north woods of Wisconsin would be minimal as compared to the ex- 
yenses in an urban region. And finally it was felt that the Indians, 
Sais of their handicraft background, might easily adapt to the 
intricate work required on the assembly line. AI] these estimates have 
since proven correct. 

Today 75 percent of the employees are Indians and a majority of 
these are women. Some difficulties were encountered at first in the 
adjustment of the Indians to the wage-hour system of working. New 
work haibts such as arriving punctually and regularly had to be 
learned. But these problems have been overcome. 

The labor turnover at Flambeau is about 5 percent per year as com- 
pared with 75 percent at a similar plant owned by the same company 
in Chicago. The present construction of a new adidtion to the 
Flambeau plant with plans to bring the number of employees up to 
200 indicates that the firm is satisfied with the progress of the Wis- 
consin branch. 

The impact of this industry on the Flambeau Indians has been con- 
siderable. It is the first time since lumbering days that a steady flow 
of income has appeared in the community and the first time that most 
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of the workers have had regular wages. Clothing and grocery stores 
have reported a sharp spurt in their Sectanee from Indian patrons. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Mr. Frechette. 

Am I correct that there is a section of the Oneida Tribe in Wis- 
consin ? 

Mr. Frecuerre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Did they move from New York? 

I always thought of the Oneida Tribe as a New York tribe. 

Mr. Frecuerre. On page 4 of this leaflet you will see that we have 
a map of the various reservations where the Indians are situated. 

Senator Doveias. Were they moved immediately from New York 
to Wisconsin? Or were there intermediate stages of their movement 
They were moved directly from New York to Wisconsin ¢ 

Mr. Frecnerre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovae.as. Now, your tribe is native to Wisconsin ¢ 

Mr. Frecuerre. That is the Menominee Tribe ; yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Now, the Winnebago seem to be scattered in a V 
throughout the State. Do they have reservations, or individual hold 
ings which tend to group them in this formation ? 

Mr. Frecuerre. They have individual holdings; and they are seat 
tered throughout the central part of Wisconsin. They work at what 
is known as Wisconsin Dells, where they have an Indian pageant the 
entire summer. 

I judge there are about 30 families that work there. But the rest 
of them work in industry that is scattered throughout the central part 
of Wisconsin. 

Senator Doveias. What is the situation on the Chippewa Tribe in 
the northwestern portion of the State? 

Mr. Frecuerre. The situation on the northern Chippewa is very 
bad, especially at Bad River, where there is no industry at all; and 
Red Chiff. 

Senator Dove.ias. What about the St. Croix Chippewas? 

Mr. Frecuerre. They are trying to make a go of farming. But 
they have small farms. Most of these northern Indian reservations 
are in the sad state of affairs. In Bad River on the Bad River Reser- 
vation, they have an annual flood there ; I guess that is why they named 
it the Bad River; where the waters from Lake Superior back up into 
the settlement. A great deal of rehabilitation has been done and still 
needs to be done. 

Senator Doucias. How many Indians are there in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. FRECHETTE. proximately 12,000. 

Senator Dova.as. heck you very much. 

Senator Goldwater ? 

Senator Gotpwarer. I would just like to ask a few questions. 

Do the Indians of your tribe in Wisconsin have titles to their lands? 

Mr. Frecuerre. No, sir. The reservation is held in trust by the 
United States Government. 

Senator GoLpwater. And that is true on all of your reservations? 

Mr. Frecuerre. No. Some of these northern tribes have been 
allotted land—the Oneida have—under the original allotment act. 

Senator Gotpwater. Now, these reservations are all small. Are 
they generally located near communities of some size? 
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Mr. Frecnerre. Most of them are not. 

Senator Gotpwatsr. They are not? 

Mr. Frecuerre. That is right. 

Senator GotpwaTer. Now, in your testimony, you seem to indicate 
more interest in including in this bill an advisory program for the 
tribes ? 

Mr. Frecuerre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwartrr. Than in the actual provisions of this bill to 
vo in and provide rehabilitation for factories or industry; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Frecnerre. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. That is all I have. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much, Mr. Frechette. 

Mr. Frecuerre. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Dovenas. I am informed that while the present witness 
was testifying that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs entered the 
room. So, I think the other witnesses will not mind if I call on him. 
I will ask Mr. Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
to come forward. 

I am told that Mr. Carl W. Beck, assistant to the Commissioner, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, in charge of relocation and industrial 
development, is with Mr. Emmons. 

Won’t you have a seat, Mr. Emmons. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 

Senator Dovetas. Mr. Beck, would you like to come forward, too! 
And such other assistants, Mr. Emmons, that you wish to have with 
you. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you. 

Senator Dove.as. Will you proceed, Mr. Emmons. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY CARL W. BECK, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, IN CHARGE OF RELOCATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 





Mr. Emmons. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
very happy to have the opportunity to be before you this morning. I 
have just returned to town after a week’s trip. I did not know about 
vour hearings and, therefore, I do not have any prepared statement. 

With your indulgence, however, I would like to take this opportunity 
to review with you the Indian situation as I see it, what our programs 
are, and what we are attempting to do to correct this situation. 

I am not certainly adequate to pose as an expert on depressed areas. 
The ones that I am concerned about, of course, are the Indians them- 
selves. You probably realize that I was sworn in on August 10, 1953, 
and the greater part of my life was in the Southwest, the areas of the 
southwestern Seles I have long been interested in the problems of 
Indians. I have been extremely sympathetic, realizing that some- 
thing had to be done constructively to lift the standard of living of 
these fine people. 

It certainly is not the Indians’ fault that possibly we find them today 
living on a substandard basis. I have always contended that the 
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Government maybe itself, unintentionally, maybe was derelict in 
carrying out certain constructive programs for the benefit of these 
fine people. 

Senator Doveias. Well, after all, we committed a great wrong in 
giving them very poor land; isn’t that true; land that the white man 
didn’t want was the land that was given in general to the Indians; 
isn’t that true / 

Mr. Ematons. Yes, sir. The unfortunate thing that exists today is 
that the Indian populations for most places has, you might say, out 
grown the land resources. The land resources simply will not, it 
appears at this moment, support the Indian population. And I believ« 
the Senator from Arizona will agree. 

Senator Doveras. Well, the land there never has supported the 
Indian population ; has it ¢ 

Mr. Emons. Well, I might say it this way: In 1919, Senator, when 
| first went to the Navaho and Pueblo Indian country of the South 
west, and where I have lived continuously since—in 1919, the Navaho 
population was only 29,000 people. Today there are over 78,000. . By 
the year 1962, we have considered that there will be approximately 
100,000, And by the year 2000, which, after all, is only 44 years away, 
there will be 350,000. 

Yet that reservation, we believe, will only support—that is, o1 
adequate living basis, where they will have a higher standard of living 
than they have now—certainly no more than 45,000. 

So, I think you can see what I mean, that we are a little bit slow 
getting started. We already have over thirty and some odd 
thousand surplus. 

Just briefly, I might say this: That our sole efforts are to develop 
every bit of Indian land, whether it is tribally owned or alloted lands, 
to support the maximum number of Indian people on a decent stand- 
ard of living, and to give an opportunity for the surplus population 
to seek a better existence in some other manner. 

I think that is a golden rule. 

Now, when I became Commissioner, I realized that to establish a 
sound program maybe that will finally assist in the solution of this 
pr we based our program on three cardinal points. One was 
etter health; second, was adequate education; and third was 
economic development. 

Well, I think that we have made progress, maybe, on the health 
angle, as you all probably know. The Bureau supported a bill that 
would transfer our medical services over to the United States Public 
Health. And that, of course, went into effect last July, and I have 
all the confidence in the world that that is going to accrue to the 
benefit of Indian people. 

I think already we can see progress made. 

Senator Dovucias. Have you sponsored a bill to take doctors out 
from under your jurisdiction and put them in the Public Health 
Service ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. This is unprecedented in Government. 

Mr. Emmons. Well, we just thought that the Indians could get 
better service because the United States Public Health Service was 
set up; there were specialists on that line; and anyway, we had to 
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borrow most of our medical services from them—that is, our techni- 
cians. 

On schooling, I am not going to go into that very much, except to 
briefly state, Senator, what we have attempted to do. 

In 1953, in the fall, we had approximately 25,000 Navaho children 
of school age. And yet at that time we had approximately half of 
them, as Senator Goldwater well knows, that were not in school, and 
never had seen the inside of a schoolhouse. We had approximately 
14,000 of those Indian children. We instituted what we called an 
emergency educational program. 

Senator Doueias. Are you speaking of the Navahos ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. And I am speaking of those because that 
was where the problem of education was most acute. And, further- 
more, it is the biggest tribe in America, and therefore the biggest 
problem, of course. 

And I felt that if we could make any inroads on the largest problem, 
maybe we could set the pace for us on the lesser ones. 

Lam very happy to say that by this last fall, we said that we would 
attempt to provide desks for all the 28,000, approximately—that is 
an approximate number of the Indian children out of school—and I 
can say that we did have the desks within the 2-year period. 

Now, I realize that all those desks are not where the concentration 
of Indians are, because the Navahos are more or less a nomadic people. 
It is rather hard for us to prejyudge just where the Indian might be 
2 years from now. But as far as desks available, there are available 
desks for every Indian child, for those children, if the parents will 
bring them in. 

Senator Doveras. More important than the desks is the problem 
of teaching. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. That was quite a problem too. But we 
were able to do it. We were able to recruit over 400 new teachers 
there in that first year. But the thing is that the job simply had to be 
done. I think those two things are more essential before we can go 
into the third phase. And that is economic development. 

The unfortunate thing is that I would have to compare some Indian 
reservations to nothing less than rural slums. They don’t have the 
resources, the visible resources. They haven't been blessed by nature 
to maybe have uranium, oil, fine forests; but here they are living on 
this area. I don’t think that Indian people would be any different, 
sir, than I would if I lived in a backlands area. If I couldn’t make a 
living there, if I wanted to go somewhere else to make a living, unless 
{ had some type of guidance, I think it would be very difficult. 

I think I would be absolutely lost. I don’t think that feeling is 
peculiar just to Indians. I think it is peculiar to all of us. Indians 
are human beings. They are not a throwback on civilization. Many 
Indians have hope, aspirations, and ambitions, the same as we do, 
given an opportunity. 

But I say in all of this that we have to have a humane approach. 
We just can’t be abrupt. We are not telling Indians any more what 
they have to do. And in spite of some of the things that we some- 
times hear, we are consulting with the Indian people. That is. what 
I have been doing for the last week in Florida, sir. 

Now, how are we going to go at this? I have told you the situation 
that exists in the Navaho tribe. As another illustration, I might 
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point out to you, well, we will take the Pine Ridge Sioux of South 
Dakota, which is the largest Sioux reservation in the State. On 
that reservation we have approximately 1,800 families. The nature 
of the exterior of that reservation is good, you might say, for, I would 
say, livestock raising and cattle raising. It is a grazing area. It 
is certainly not a farming area. 

Now, if we divided that reservation into economic 

Senator Doucias. How many inches of rainfall are there per year / 

Mr. Emmons. I wouldn’t know. 

Senator Doveuas. Is it in excess of 20 / 

Mr. Emmons. I imagine it is very low, Senator.. I wouldn't have 
the figures on that. But anyway, we do know that it would require 
about four sections of land to support the minimum economic unit 
of cattle. We estimate that—in fact, anyone who has been in the 
cattle business, I think, will agree that one hundred head of cattle 
is just about the minimum economic unit to support a family; isn’t 
that correct? And so, therefore, it would take 4 sections approxi 
mately for 100 head of cattle. 

Senator DouGias. That is 6 acres to the head / 

Mr. Emmons. Just about 25 cattle to a section; yes sir. 

Senator GoLtpwater. That is rather optimistic, don’t you think ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir, I think it is. 

Well, I think we can readily see if we tried to divide that up into 
economic units we would probably have only 500 families rehabilitated. 
[ mean giving these foie a descent type of living that they are 
entitled to. Here we have 1,300 surplus families in that case. All 
of them, of course, are not employable. You have your old people. 


You have the people that are sick. But the fact is we have that many 
people that is surplus you might say to the land. 

I will say that we do not intend, and we cannot in all conscience, 
acting in behalf of the United States of America, permit those In- 
dian people, if they do have other hopes, just to sit there. The Indian 
people are for the most en I have always found, regardless of the 


tribe, they have too much pride just to have to grow up as subjects 
oF charity. I think they are entitled to a better status in life than 
that. 

Now, we do have, as you know, sir, a voluntary relocation program, 
which I believe is much better than just forcing the Indians to leave 
the reservation unguided. Through this program, we give transpor 
tation assistance to the Indian that wants to leave. We try to screen 
these Indians too, to be sure that their chances of success are going to 
be greater than the possibilities of failure. 

We got these Indians into certain relocation areas. Our people 
there got them jobs. We try to house them in an area where their 
fellow workers will be. We don’t want them to be segregated in any 
sense, so we will have an Indian village in that community. 

Senator Doveias. But where there will be enough of them so that 
there would be fellowship between them ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. The fact is that church people and others 
have participated in many of these places to help out the Indian too. 
Because this is quite an adjustment, of course. Many of these Indian 
people have been successfuly relocated. 

I happened to go to Los Angeles myself this last January. And the 
January before that also. And in one plant, the North American 
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Aviation Co., we had over 350 Indians of about 50 different tribes that 
were working on jobs in that plant. And I daresay they were very 
happily employed. 

Senator Doveias. Well, now, Mr. Emmons, perhaps | should wait 
until you finish your statement, but there are certain questions that 
come to my mind. 

Don’t you think that added employment opportunities should be 
offered to those who do not want to leave the reservation ? 

Mr. Emmons. That is just what I was coming to, sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. Pardon me. Before you get to that point: 
Do you know the number of Indians that have been relocated under 
this plan ? 

Mr. Emmons. Altogether ¢ 

Mr. Beck, up to this point, could you give us that ‘ 

Mr. Beck. Just about an even 11,000. 

Senator Dove.as. In how longa period of time ¢ 

Mr. Becr. Since 1952. 

Now, that does not include the thousands that relocated or moved 
away under their own initiative before. 

Senator Gotpwarter. Do you have any idea how many that might be? 

Mr. Beck. No, sir. I wouldn’t attempt to hazard a guess of the 
total. I can give you instances such as Turtle Mountain Reservation 
in North Dakota where the total enrollment is about 9,000, and the 


present population there is about half of that. They have gone over’ 


the years. 

We are just accentuating and implementing that transition through 
our program. 

Mr. Emmons. Relocation alone is certainly not going to solve the 
sroblem. But we have to go at this with every means we have, | 

lieve. Relocation is not established to destroy Indian life. I would 
be the first one in America to oppose Indian life being broken up. 
After all, my sympathies are with the Indians; that they are entitled 
to. live where they want to live; there is nothing that would make me 
happier than if every Indian so-called reservation in America, or 
every piece of Indian land, would more than adequately support the 
Indian people. 

I would feel that the Indians would be a great asset to my own 
community. In my back door we have 78,000 Navahos and about 
thirty-some-odd thousand other Indians. And if all those Indians 
were gainfully employed, you can readily see what it would do for the 
economy of my own hometown. 

Senator Doveias. You come from New Mexico / 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. Gallup, N. Mex.; ves, sir. 

Senator Doveras. That is up near the Colorado border, is it # 

Mr. Emmons. It is about 200 miles south. It is on the Santa Fe 
Railroad, just about 148 miles west of Albuquerque; and within a 200 
mile radius of Gallup I suppose you have half of all the reservation 
Indians in the United States. And I guess we have one-third of the 
total Indian population of the United States. 

a that represents, I imagine, possibly between 60 and 75 Indian 
tribes. 

Another thing, too: Mr. Chairman, we have what we consider 
about 300 different tribes and tribal groups of Indians in the United 
States and Alaska. And all of them are quite different. Some of 
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them have—most of them have different languages and different cus 
toms, and maybe different traditions. And maybe their relations with 
the Government are quite different. So, in dealing with Indian prob 
lems, we cannot apply the same yardstick. I have always said that 
And since I have been Commissioner, I think that my belief has been 
confirmed that we cannot apply the same yardstick to all tribes. That 
s just as different as though | would operate a bank in New Mexico and 
try to use the same policies in operating a bank in the State of New 
York. It simply cannot be done, of course. 

Now, before | go into the industrialization idea, I realize that we 
must make an adequate research; I mean a real research into the possi 
ble resources of every piece of Indian land that we have, so that when 
that research is made that it will be based on facts- 

Senator Dovaras. Well, hasn’t that been done! 

Mr. Emmons. I would say ina very sketchy way. And I don’t think 
there is anything that is of recent date, no, sir. 

But I would like to have a research made so we can take a given 
Indian Reservation and have the underground resources studied ; also 
the visible resources, the land; so we can come up with a factual report 
as to just how many people will this particular reservation support 
with everything being developed. 

I think if we went at it in any other way we could be doing a dis- 
service to the Indian people and would certainly maybe be unfair to the 
United States Government. Because if we get in there and give the 
Indians high hopes of spending, we will say, money, and that this 
means that you are all going to be rehabilitated, all of you are going 
to be able to live on a higher standard of living, and then suppose that 
when we got through we would find that only a third of them had been 
rehabilitated, I think you are going to find that you would have a bunch 
of discouraged, disappointed, disillustioned Indians. 

Senator Dovenas. How long would it take to make this very thor- 
ough geological survey which you mentioned ? 

Mr Emmons. It wouldn’t only be a geological survey, sir; it would 
also be where they could explore every possible usage of the surface 
to see what is feasible and what is not. 

Senator Doveias. How long would it take, would you think? 

Mr. Emmons. Well, I dare say that with the funds—and I will tell 
you what we had in mind on that, sir—I figure that we could possibly— 
it all depends on the amount of money that we had—but I figure a maxi 
mum of 5 years. 

Senator Doveras. And in the meantime ¢ 

In the meantime you would advocate no attempt to locate industry 
on the reservations ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. The fact is we are not—as I said before, 
Senator, I don’t think—I think the whole field of Indian Affairs is one 
of emergency. We cannot wait until one is completed before we have 
the others going. 

Senator Doveras. That is a point. I thought you said that in the 
meantime you thought there should be no economic development on 
the reservations? 

Mr. Emmons. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Dovenas. Then, you correct your testimony ¢ 
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Mr. Emmons. The fact is that right now with our appropriated 
funds we are developing reservation resources, soil and moisture, and 
land management, irrigation, and so forth. 

Senator Doveias. But no development of manufacturing or handi- 
craft on the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Not particular, no, sir. But, within the last less than 
a year—getting back to the point that you raised a moment ago— 
I realize that all Indians, even though they have skills, they are still 
going to be fearful of leaving and going into cities, maybe just the 
same as any other element of our society would have the same feeling. 

Now, we are attempting to encourage and to offer inducements 
to private industry to come into reservation areas or in towns on the 
periphery of reservations, because we have to be practical on this 
approach. We know that industry is not very happy about the idea 
of going, you might say, out in the wilderness, as they call it. They 
have to send out their foremen. And the foremen, of course, are 
much happier living in their homes and their cities where they have 
been accustomed to operating. 

We realize, also, that it is a matter of utilities. So what we are 
trying to do is we are trying to get industry interested in establishing 
some of its plants in these towns that will be near reservations. 

And that is just for the employment of the Indians alone. 

Senator Doveias. How many plants have you been able to get to 
do that ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Beck has just returned; and I haven’t had an 
opportunity to talk to him. So, I don’t know just what other com- 
panies he has contacted. 

Senator Dovetas. You say there has been one. Do I understand 
that? Did you say one or none? 

Mr. Emmons. None to my knowledge—well, in fact, I take that 
back, sir 

Senator Doveras. This is an aspiration rather than a reality ? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. In fact, I take that back. I have contacted 
in person one particular company that has 20,000 processers or there- 
abouts. Now, that means there are 20,000 companies evidently that 
supply them with products. I told them that if we could only have 
300 of their companies employing 100 Indians apiece we would not 
have an Indian problem as far as employment is concerned. 

Senator Dovetas. This sounds like General Motors. 

Mr. Emmons. This happened to be Sears-Roebuck. 

And we are trying to sell industry on the idea that it is not only 
because we have something to offer them as an inducement, but also to 
help the Government in this movement to help the Indians; that we 
are appealing to the industry to help us. 

And I dare say that we have had some very sympathetic hearings 
on that. 

Senator Gotpwater. Might I inject here, Mr. Emmons: Isn’t it 
true that a few of the tribes have undertaken this research on their 
own? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. sir. 

Senator Gotpwater. I don’t know just how many there are. Do 
you know how many have employed research of the type at Stanford ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. The San Carlo Apaches did. Also the Jicarillo 
Agaches, I believe, did. 
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Senator Gotpwarer. The Navaho has done a pretty remarkable job 
on their own, have they not! 

Mr. Emons. Yes, sir, they have. 

Senator Gotpwarer. Establishing their own industries, such as the 
logging operation, and I believe some related industries now around 
Gallup. 

Mr. Emmons. The Navaho tribe also appropriated—they happen to 
be one of the tribes that does have some cash in the a reasury—they 
appropriated out of their own funds $300,000 to attract industry not 
on the reservation, but in the towns surrounding the reservation 

Senator Doveias. Let me ask you this: I am not going to ask “you 
to commit yourself on this bill, because that would be improper since 
the administration has another bill. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doueias. But do you approve of the genera! idea of the 
Government trying to foster additional eer) on or near the reser- 
vations for the ‘supplement: al employment of the Indian tribes? 

Mr. Emmons. | would say that we need all the encouragement we 
possibly can get. The fact is I think that we could get further—and 
what I would like to appeal to this committee to do, sir, is: if there 
is some way of encouragement to industry to help us out in our pro 
gram, I think that would be a tremendous help 

Senator Doveias. You mean by locating plants / 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. That is just the purpose of Senate 2663, to give 
financial inducements to industry by furnishing plants so that they 
will move into the depressed areas. That is the purpose of 2663. 

Mr. Esrmmons. And I realize that there are a lot of these tribes— 
you see, most of the reservations are far removed from industrial cen- 
ters. You havea matter of freight rates. You are far removed from 
the centers of distribution. So, therefore, industry has to have some 
superinducements. I don’t say just an inducement, but a super- 
inducement, to come in. 

We are appealing, first, to their sense of public service. I think we 
are having to appeal to them because this is a human problem that we 
are trying to solve. 

Senator Gotpwarer. May I interject there before you get away 
from that thought: What would you think of the idea of the advi isory 
services suggested in this bill being extended to the Indians which in 
effect is what you have been seeking for the last 3 years! And to go 
further than that, to include in the loan provision of this the permis- 
sion for Indians to make loans themselves, not necessarily as individ- 
uals but as a tribal unit, to set up their own industries where research 
shows that they might profitably operate their industries ? 

Mr. Emmons. Of course, I say I haven’t had an opportunity to 
study the bills. 

Until I had an opportunity, I would not want to say. But, I do 
say that these Indian tribes where they do not have the money in the 
Treasury, we were considering some time back some means that they 
could have the funds which would m: iybe certainly be reimbursable 
where they could build the plant to induce industry to come in. 1 
realize in that case—because after all, all I am interested in is the 
emplayment-of Indians—— 

Senator Dovatas. Isn’t that precisely what S. 2663 does? 
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Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. And I naturally would want to be sure 
that Indians are employed. And to safeguard that I would rather see 
the tribe itself in conjunction with the local communities build the 
plants so then they could naturally state that this is for employment 
of Indians outside the technical people. Otherwise, I am afraid that 
there might be maybe 1 Indian employed and maybe 20 non-Indians 
emplo ed And, as I say, I am only concerned about the Indian move- 
ment itself. Because I realize that the problem that you all would 
possibly have if you were maybe making grants to an Indian tribe to 
turn over—so they could turn a plant over to some competing industry. 
That might pose a problem, too. 

Another thing, too: Where the tribe can operate an enterprise, 
where they can dispose of the product, we want to encourage that. 
That fact is we are. But we also know that it doesn’t do any good to 
make something unless you can sell it, unless there is a market. Un- 
less there is a market, why, you are not going to have constant employ- 
ment. And that is the reason that in the companies that we are 
talking to at the moment, we want to be sure that they are companies 
that are well established enough, that they are not going to be in 
there and just have seasonal employment. 

We want to be sure that when these Indians are employed, that 
they are going to be employed 12 months in the year and not for just 
2or3 months. Isn’t that right? 

That, as I explained to the Navaho Indians many years ago—I 
said what we have got to be concerned about is creating employment, 
and not just tribal enterprises. But we are going to have to think 
of the number of these people that have to be employed for their own 
living. The only way we can probably overcome that is to get indus- 
tries to come in that are going to employ the greatest number of 
Indian people. Because there are a lot of things that I can make in 
my own community; but, unless I can sell those products, it doesn’t 
do much good to do the production, of course. 

But now on this research, sir, I wanted to mention what we had 
attempted to do on that. And I think I explained the reasons why 
already. I wanted a research that would be free and independent of 
the Bureau. The foundations naturally did not have a setup to make 
these researches. They only made the grants. So, I went to several 
prominent friends of mine. I wanted men who certainly the founda- 
tions would have confidence in, successful businessmen. And I ap- 
pealed to these men as a public service, if they wouldn’t head a non- 
profit corporation, so that the foundations could make grants of money 
to this group. And that this nonprofit corporation would employ the 
services of the highest type—— 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Emmons, may I say I think you should be 
very careful what you are saying lest Congressman Reece find out 
that you have been having dealings with lamlodions 

Mr. Emmons. The fact is, sir, I want this research going. And I 
— is quite necessary that we get this started just as quickly as 

ible. 
yo this American Indian Research Fund, Inc.—it is a nonprofit 
corporation—would not do the research themselves, of course. They 
would only employ the services of the highest standing research groups 
in America. And that is where I mentioned just a while ago that I 
want to be sure that this research is made by an organization so that 
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if I later came before the Congress for appropriations, that I could 
swear by this report that has been given. ee sure that is what you 
would want to be sure of too; that this money was going to be spent 
on something that was sound. We will have this prospectus that 
has been ee by this group. That will show that by following this 
ylan, our chances of rehabilitating this group of Indians will be good. 
| would not be averse to asking Congress = any amount of money 
that would be required to accomplish this objective; but I would want 
to be sure if my word of honor was back of it that it would be feasible. 

Senator Dove.as. It takes 5 years to make the study. In the mean 
time you have got a depressing problem. Don’t we know enough to 
make some moves now / 

Sometimes research is used as an excuse for postponement and in 
action. And the Indian Bureau has been in operation for a long time. 
And along with some of the bad in it, it has a lot of good people in it. 
And if at the end of this period you don’t know much about the Indians 
and their resources, this seems to me quite extravagant. 

Mr. Exons. Senator, I think I misunderstood your first question 
just a while ago. 

I thought maybe you meant to complete the whole research for all 
over the country. I daresay that each of these researches should not 
require only a matter of months. I figure that because employing the 
type of roe that we intended to, they would have a full organiza 
tion in there exploring all of these things. And I anticipated it would 


not take over 7 or 8 months at the very most to complete any one of 
them. But I thought you meant the overall. Because I figured with 
$5 million, if we could get that from the foundations, that with that, 


we would have more than adequate to make the researches all on the 
country. 

Another thing, too: I guess it is going through your mind, if I say 
this is so important, why haven't we asked Congress for this appropn 
ation to make the research? And it is simply this: I said just a while 
ago that I want to be sure that this is done by the very best talent that 
we have in America. I realize that with congressional appropriations, 
if we can make contracts—I believe it is customary to do that by pub 
lic bidding. <A bidding on this would not guarantee that we ae get 
the very best. We might be getting the cheapest, yes; but the reason 
T wanted to keep this outside of the Bureau of Indian Affairs entirely 
was that so when that picture was made and when that survey was 
completed, it would be something that we did not influence; so that 
there would be no appeal beyond the judgment of the organization 
that made it. 

And that is the very reason that I have been reluctant so far. I 
have not given up hopes. I am encouraged, because I believe very 
shortly we are going to get some money. 

Senator Dovetas. Of course, you know in the last year or two as 
result of the work on the House side, the foundations are very reluctant 
to make grants for new purposes. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. And that their timidity is not wholly unconnected 
with events that have gone before. 

Mr. Emmons. I might say that the personnel of that committee—I 
think the foundation should have confidence in those men. There is 
Mr. David T. Beals, who is chairman of the board of the First National 
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Bank, of Kansas City, Mo. There is Mr. Lawrence F. Lee, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., who was raised as a boy in New Mexico, and he is now head 
of the Peninsula and the Occidental Life Insurance Co. 

Senator Dovetas. Occidental Life was a subsidiary of Trans- 
American ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. No, sir. This is the Occidental Life of North Caro- 
lina. And also Mr. Lee was president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in 1953. 

Mr. William Given, Jr., who is chairman of the board of the 
American Brakeshoe Co., of New York, who is certainly interested 
in Indians, has a son who is a missionary to the Navaho Indians. So, 

I think that would indicate that Mr. Givens does have an interest 
in Indians. 

And Dr. Clyde Kluckhon, of Harvard University, who was the 
recipient of a Pulitzer award several years ago for his book on the 
Navaho Indians. 

I think those four men are men of integrity, that if the foundations 
or anyone else could feel that they turned moneys over to them for 
research, it would be carried out. 

Senator Dove.as. I do not want to shut you off, but we are operating 
on a crowded schedule. 

I know you have not had a chance to study the bills. I would like 
to ask a very direct question. Would you be opposed to the idea of 
governmental aid to help meet a large portion of the costs of con- 
structing industrial plants in or near aan reservations ¢ 

Mr. Emmons. You mean directly? 

Senator Dovueias. No, no; loans to private industry to meet a large 
portion of the cost of constructing plants in or near Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. Emmons. I am afraid I would have to answer that in rather a 
broad way. That I am so deeply interested in getting employment to 
the Indian people, and to get their standard of living raised, that I am 
for anything that is feasible to accomplish that purpose. Now, that 
is just about as far as I can go. 

Senator Dove.as. It leaves you an escape hatch. A general state- 
ment of good will. 

Mr. Emmons. Because we have a job to do, Mr. Chairman. And 
when I leave the Commissioner’s job, the only thing that I want to 

see is that the Indians are living on a better stand: rd of living than 
when I came in. Now, that is my hope and my ambition. 

Senator Doveras. Mr. Emmons, we neglected to ask your Bureau 
for a report on the bill. I will correct that now. And I wondered if 
you would be willing to prepare in the next few days a report on 
S. 2663, as it affects the Indians? 

Mr. Emmons. Mr. Rex Lee is here who handles the legislation for us. 

Senator Dovetas. Those are all the questions that I have. 

Senator Gotpwater. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I would 
just like to take this opportunity to comment on what I think has 

een the outstanding job of running the Indian Bureau since it has 
been my pleasure to be acquainted with the Indians, done by Mr. 
Emmons. I have lived all my life among those people. I have worked 
with them, And when I say live, I mean actually lived with them. 
And I have seen Commissioners come and go; but this is the first man 
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who has rec ognized that these people are not the vanishing American 
They are an increasing American unit. 

Heretofore, it was customary to isolate them, to try to devise ways 
to keep them in their historic stage, to keep them weaving baskets and 
weaving blankets and hammering silver. They were ‘actually dis- 
couraged in the past from seeking outside employment, from even 
thinking about industrializing their reservations or exten: ding and ex 
panding the cattle and farm industry. And I am very happy to be 
associated with an administration that brought this kind of man and 
the men who surround him into that office to help these people of 
America. They have ae truly a remarkable job. And while they 
have had some criticism, I don’t think that it is warranted. I think, in 
fact, they deserve a pat on the back. 

Mr. Exons. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Doverias. Thank you very much, Mr. Emmons 

(Mr. Emmons later submitted the following letter :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 30, 1956 
lfon. PAuL Doue6Las, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Doveras: This is in reply to your request for a report from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs on S. 2663, a bill to establish an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas. 

You will note that the Department of the Interior has reported on the bill in a 
letter to Senator Hill, chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Publi 
Welfare, on January 20, 1956. That report represents the position of this 
Bureau on 8S. 2663. 

At the hearings on March 26, 1956, I had the opportunity to discuss in some 
detail the Bureau’s position and program concerning the alleviation of unem- 
ployment on Indian reservations through the location of private industries in 
such areas. 

As I indicated at the hearing, if any bill is enacted to assist economically 
depressed areas, it would be desirable to include in it a provision assuring 
the consideration of Indian reesrvations as depressed areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. Emmons, Commissioner 

Senator Dovucias. We have two distinguished colleagues from Mon- 
tana, Senator Mansfield and Congressman Metcalf. 

Senator Mansfield has grac iously waived priority to Congressman 
Metcalf. And we are very glad to ‘have Congressman Lee Metcalf of 


the western district of Montana with us tod: ay. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE FIRST DISTRICT OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Thank you very much, Senator Douglas. 

I am grateful to my predecessor from the western district, Senator 
Mansfield, for waiving his seniority and giving me an opportunity to 
appear. 

am here, Mr. Chairman, to express my wholehearted accord for 
S. 2663 which I consider one of the most beneficial pieces of legislation 
presently before this Congress. But especially I am here, Mr. Chair- 
man, to associate myself with Senator Mansfield and Senator Murray 
in calling your attention to the problem of the American Indian. 

Senator Doveias. We appreciated the letter which you sent us on 
February 9 which was read into the record this morning. 
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Mr. Mercaur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Public Health Service has said in a report to Congress last 
fall: 


Primitive living conditions in housing, waste disposal, water supply, and 
food preparation, combined with poverty, hunger, and inadequate clothing, con- 
tribute substantially to the frequency and severity of disease among the 
Indians. Scarcity of water aggravates problems of sanitation and personal 
cleanliness while the actual pollution of water supplies accounts for much of 
the illness and death among these American people. 

I am sure this committee has a copy of that evaluation of the Indian 
health problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that the members of this committee could have 
been with me last summer when I went down to the town of Hays, 
Mont., which is on the Fort Belknap Reservation, a little village 30 
miles from the highway, 30 miles from the railroad. The people of 
Hays are almost entirely Indian except for the 2 non-Indians who 
manage the 2 stores in the town. 

There is complete unemployment in the town of Hays. I talked 
to those Indians. They said that they looked back to the WPA days 
when they were employed, when they were working in the forests and 
down there on the river, on the Missouri River. And there is one 
community where the good old days are the days of the depression, 
the WPA days. 

And they look back on those times as their happiest times. 

While I was there, school was out. And those Indian boys and 
girls were thronging in the street. I turned to the lady from the wel- 
fare office, and the superintendent of the reservation, the Fort Belkna 
Reservation, and I said, “What is the future for these Indian boys cal 
girls?) What will happen to those boys and girls when they are out 
of school?” The lady con the welfare office said that the boys, if they 
managed to stay healthy, will get in the Army, and that is the best 
career they can look forward to, in the service; and the girls will have 
illegitimate children and start drawing aid to dependent children. 
There is the future in the town of Hays for our first Americans. 

When we discuss depressed areas, I am talking about areas where 
the chairman has said that the bill has defined “depressed areas” two 
ways: Areas where 9 percent unemployment has existed for at least 
18 months, or areas where at least 6 percent have been unemployed 
for at least 3 years. When we are talking about the Montana Indian 
reservations, I am talking about areas where unemployment ranks 
from 40 to 90 percent, and where these deplorable conditions have 
existed for a generation or longer. And some of our Montana Indian 
tribes are considered among the most prosperous of the tribes in 
this country. In a moment I want to put statistics in the record to 
document this evidence. One of our most depressed areas is the 
Northern Cheyenne Agency. According to House Report 2503 of the 
82d Congress, there were 972 males in the total enrollment of 1,915 
people. Of these 189 were employed. In other words, 81.5 percent 
of the men were unemployed. Another is the Rocky Boy’s Reserva- 
tion, where unemployment was 90 percent, according to the same 
eer You can see, therefore, that Senator Murray and Senator 

ansfield and I are sure that our Indian reservations in Montana, 
and presumably other reservations throughout the Nation, come with- 
in the meaning of “depressed areas” as that term is defined in S. 2663. 
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We propose two minor changes to make sure. The bill provides 
exactly the program needed by depressed areas, among them the In- 
ian reservations. 

This program includes: Loans for construction of industrial plants 
which would bring payrolls to areas where they are none; vocational 
training, cantedati important for our Indians; and distribution of 


surplus food, which is also important for our Indians. Now, at this 
point I would like to have inserted in the record statistics on the 
employment conditions on Montana reservations. 

Senator Doveras. That will be done. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


Some Economic Data or MONTANA INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


(Source: H. Rept. No. 2503, 82d Cong., 2d sess., December 15, 1952; H. Rept. No. 2680, 
83d Cong., 2d sess., September 20, 1954. Employment percentages calculated from data 
n H. Rept. 2503) 


Montana reservations, data on economic level of Indian families 


Self-supporting families: 
Agriculture 
Others making livelihood from reservation..............—- wliniiigeaiie 
Off reservation nid 
an i ache dence ccna 
Families receiving welfare: 
Total support 
Partial support 


Welfare support, boarding-home care_. 
Reservation resource: 

Families supportable 

Families excess_ 


Number of Indians employed (not self-employed) (seasonal). __- 
Average income per family, annually_.........._____-_ 

Percent employed (seasonally) 

Percent unemployed 


The Montana State welfare office at Cut Bank reports that from July 1, 1955, 
through February 29, 1956, in and around the reservation there were approxi- 
mately 5,200 Indians. Of that number, 4,070 (representing 850 families) were 
on direct relief at one time or another during the 8-month period. Of the 
4,070, 2,850 are employable. Of the 2,850, 1,220 were not “repeaters”—they 
ust got 1 relief check in the 8 months. The remaining 1,630 got more than 
1 relief check. 

The welfare department says the average Blackfeet income last yar was 
$1,500. The average number of persons in a family is five. So the per capita 
income would be $300. Tribal officials say the $1,500 figure is high because it 
includes nonrecurring income such as bonuses. Iliff McKay, tribal council 
treasurer, says $1,000 per family is closer to a real income figure over the years 


Number of Indians employed (not self-employed) 
Average income per family, annually 

Percent employed 

Percent unemployed 
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FLATHEAD 


Total number enrolled 

Total number of males 

Number of Indians employed (not self- employed ) 
Average income per family, annually 

OIE CERIO oc. tenets ecepinctipctminien 

Percent unemployed 


Total number enrolied_ 

Total number of males_____--- 

Number of Indians employed (not self-employed) 

Average income per family, annually: 
Families with no income other than public welfare and grazing leases- 
Faiilies with less than 3500 other than welfare_-__—-_ 
Families with an income between $500 and $1,000 
Families with an income of over $1,500 (before loan payments ‘and 

reimbursable debts have been paid) —- ee 

Families with an income of over $1,500 (all Gove rnment employees) - 

Percent employed 

Percent unemployed 


The public-welfare assistance granted to enrolled members of the Fort Belknap 
community has increased from $40,000 during the period from July 1, 1947 
through June 30, 1945, to approximately $156,000 for the period from July 1, 
1952, through June 20, 1953. At the present time less than 2 percent of the In- 
dian stockmen have an adequate land base on which to conduct present and future 
livestock operations * * *, 

Effort has been made to obtain and establish non-Indian service credit. The 
results to date are poor. 

FORT PECK 
Total number enrolled 
RE TE Se SE icepaietiennnnceneneeatinneniocimeing-nanctbenenetmunnpe mmntiaeen 
Number of Indians employed (not self-employed) 
Average income per family, annually... nese na sss inininniin 
Percent employed 
Percent unemployed__-_~- 


Total number enrolled 

Total number of males 

Number of Indians employed (not self-employed ) —- 
Average income per family, annually 

Percent employed 

Percent unemployed 


* * * It is very apparent that at least 60 percent of the tribal members who 
live on the reservation are not self-supporting throughout the year. Neighboring 
communities have not yet accepted the Indians, and have not yet fully compre- 
hended that the Indians are not being taken care of by the Government * * *, 
There are a few tribal members who are proving themselves successful in the 
livestock business but the only other source of income on a competitive basis is 
in common labor, inclusive of work on ranches and inclusive of seasonal work 
during harvest. 

The northern Cheyennes are one of the most primitive and poverty stricken 
of all Indian tribes in this area * * *. 


ROCKY BOY'S 


The present standard of living on the Rocky Boy’s Reservation and under more 
normal conditions is generally low. An outstanding example of this low standard 
of living is the several homes which in many instances can be described as hovels. 
Small 1- and 2-room shacks and log houses are the homes of several large families. 
* * * Many of the Rocky Boy Indians are of a very proud nature and hesitate in 
asking for relief orders from county welfare in old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent childfen, and blind assistance. This aid at the present time (1944) is 
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the available service for many of the old Indians, et 
starvation * * *°, 


ngalust 


Total number enrolled____—. 
fotal number of males__ = 
Number of Indians employed | not self-e employed ) 


(This number is members who have year-around employment: 75 
remaining members do seasonal farm and ranch labor and constructio 


\verage income per family, annually 
Employed (full time) percent TD 
Unemployed - ; : percent OO 


It is estimated that there were 260 resident family groups on this reservation 
in 1952. A survey of the available land which may be economically used to pro 
vide an economic land-base unit indicates that the lands of the reservation will 
support only approximately 60 such family units * * * 

The public welfare assistance granted to the enrolled members of this reserva- 
tion has increased from $39,000 during the period July 1947 through June 1948 
to approximately $82,000 for the period July 1952 through June 1953 * * * 

Some effort has been made to obtain credit from non-Indian Service loaning 
agencies. The results are negative to date. 


Mr. Mercatr. The income of the average Indian family that is 
contained in this statement is not exactly comparable to income of a 
non-Indian family, because it is recognized that Indians do receive 
some services that others have to pay for. 

I would also like to insert in the record a telegram I have received 
from Miss Mary M. Condon, the Montana State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in whose office is located our State Indian affairs 
coordinator. 


Senator Doveias. That will be done. 
(The telegram follows :) 


HELENA, Mont., March 22, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I am very much interested in S. 2663, a bill to remedy unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas. It is our feeling that this bill should be extended 
to include Indian Reservations. On some of our reservations we find an ex 
ceedingly large population for a small area. Some of these reservations are 
devoid of any resources through which the Indian can earn a living. Asa result, 
the economic and health conditions have been depressed to a level which has 
brought the morale of these people to a very low point. 

The improvement of these conditions is not a simple undertaking. Careful 
thought, study and planning should be put into a program to remedy these 
situations. Some can be corrected through the industrial development on the 
reservations. Others can be corrected only through relocation. We heartily 
endorse 8S. 2663 to include Indian reservations and speed up the solution of 
some of these critical problems. 

The Tongue River Reservation, which is occupied by the northern Cheyenne 
Indians, has very few resources. There is very little agricultural land on this 
reservation. A livestock industry on this reservation would not support the 
present population. No employment is available on this reservation. The 
economic conditions are very poor. The morale of the people drops each year. 
Some drastic program must be developed to raise the living standards of these 
people. A thorough study of this reservation might come up with a worthwhile 
answer to their problems. This reservation is an illustration of the conditions 
which exist on several reservations, and indicates that there is a definite need 
for study and planning for the solution of some of these Indian reservation 
problems. The only recourse these people have is welfare and relief, which is 
a depressing situation that holds little hope and incentive for the family. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has made a beginning in this direction, and 
this bureau will no doubt welcome assistance in extending their program. The 
expense of development of programs like these is considerable and must be under 
Federal sponsorship. 

Mary M. Connon 
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Mr. Mercacr. In addition to the reservation Indians we have other 
problems of depressed areas in Montana just as in the rest of the coun 
try. And I know that Senator Mansfield will mention Hill 57 and the 
Red Lodge situation in his statement. I also want to emphasize the 
importance of those areas. 

Now, for the record, two minor changes need to be made in the word- 
ing of S. 2663. The first change in my opinion before the Indian res- 
ervations can qualify under this bill and get the greatest service out of 
it is in section ¢ under “* * * while local industrial development com- 
mittees would be set up * * *” We believe, Senator Murray, Senator 
Mansfield, and 1, that on many Indian reservations it may be difficult 
to find a group of citizens who can do the work outlined for these com- 
mittees without help. The Hays situation is an example of how dif- 
ficult it would be. We suggest, therefore, that a oma group of ex- 
perts be attached to the staff of the Administrator to pay periodic 
visits to Indian reservations and help the local committees on request. 
It may very well be that other depressed areas could also use similar 
assistance. 

Senator Doveias. There has been a proposal coming from other 
groups that such aid be furnished and that also some money be pro- 
fided to help the local committees prepare their plants. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am sure that it would be important in all depressed 
areas, and it would be especially important as far as these Indians are 
concerned. 

The second change would add “and Indian tribes and Indian com- 
munities” following the words “including municipalities” in section 9. 

Now, I have stressed effect of this bill on Indian reservations in 
Montana. LBbut, of course, I have been to the Papago Reservation in 
Arizona, and it is almost as bad as the Northern Cheyenne. I feel this 
is a very important piece of legislation. I hope the committee ap- 
proves it and that all depressed areas will be given an opportunity to 
get back on their feet, eames the Indians. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a statement also from Mr. Walter W. 
McDonald, Chairman of the Montana Inter-tribal Policy Board. And 
this was originally to be submitted by Austin Buckles. But Mr. Buck- 
les is ill, and I submit it for the record. 

Senator Dovatas. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Mercatr. That completes my statement. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Dovugias. Thank you very much. And our next witness is 
Senator Mansfield. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. MCDONALD, CHAIRMAN OF THE MONTANA INTERTRIBAL 


PoLicy BOARD, ReEsPecTING §8. 2663, THE DEPRESSED AREAS BILL (PRESENTED BY 
AUSTIN BUCKLES 


Mr. Chairman, I live at St. Ignatius, Mont., and am a member of the Con- 
federated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reservation in Montana, 
being president of the Tribal Council of those Tribes. I am also chairman of 
the Montana Intertribal Policy Board. It is in the latter capacity that I make 
this statement on behalf of the Indians of Montana, 

A common misapprehension exists that in some way the Indian Office is set 
up with large appropriations for rehabilitation of Indians to overcome the 
serious effects of unemployment and misery which in some areas are distressing, 
indeed. The Indian Office is not equipped to do and does not do more in the 
way of overcoming the lack of job-opportunities for the Indians than, say, does 
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the Department of Commerce. As a result, we have in Montana, not only among 
the “landless Indians” and at the infamous Hill 57 near Great Falls, but on 
entire reservations, conditions of abject poverty due directly to the inability 
of Indians to find employment. I call particular attention to the Northern 
Cheyenne or Tongue River Reservation in Rosebud and Bighorn Counties; Fort 
Belknap Reservation in Blaine and Phillips Counties ; and Rocky Boy's Reserva- 
tion in Cascade, Chouteau and Hill Counties—a total area of more than a million 
acres. I wish the committee could visit those areas and see the dire condition 
of the people. 

At one time we did have help on the reservations in getting employment 
through the Civilian Conservation Corps, public works, and W. P. A. projects. 
When the general economic level picked up to the point where these projects 
withered, nothing took their place at such places as the Tongue River, Fort 
elknap and Rocky Boy’s reservations. 

The only answer the Federal Government has currently given is its so-called 
relocation program, under which Indians are given one-way tickets to very 
distant, highly-industrialized areas. If this were the answer to the problems 
of these depressed areas, the simple remedy to be adopted as a substitute for 
this bill would be the appropriation of enough money to send the unemployed 
from where they are to some other spot. In spite of the increasing misery, 
loud propaganda from the Indian Office, and frustrations with Bureau manage- 
ment of their lives, no great number of Indians have been “relocated”, and 
from those who have been the reports have been so unsatisfactory that it is 
doubtful that the program could ever be made to work except, of course, as it 
always has worked to the extent some individuals voluntarily leave the reserva- 
tion whether or not there is a program to promote their leaving. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it that this bill is not a bill to aid only some de- 
pressed areas. Its purpose appears to be to afford a measure of hope and 
remedy to areas included in the definition of “depressed areas” even though they 
are Indian. The Montana Indian reservations, and particularly the ones I men- 
tion, are clearly ‘“‘depressed areas” within the definition of the bill. I hope that 
the bill will be changed, if necessary, to make that purpose effective in fact in 
Indian depressed areas through affording aid to the Indians in generating plans 
and suggestions, rather than putting the whole thing on local committees. The 
bill is sound in purpose; that purpose I endorse, as, I believe, would the over- 
whelming group of Montana Indians and Indians everywhere. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
| am delighted to have this opportunity to appear before you and 
especially to follow my colleague, Congressman Lee Metcalf, who, in 
iy opinion, is one of the outstanding Congressmen of the country, in 
giving testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years I have been disturbed over the numer- 
ous complex problems facing American Indians, in particular their 
acute poverty and lack of opportunity for advancement. This situa- 
tion is not characteristic of all Indian settlements, but there are far 
too many instances of poverty and suffering among Indians in this 
country, both off and on the reservation. 

The provisions of this depressed areas bill, S. 2663, would be of 
great assistance in rehabilitating and improving the living standards 
of these Indians. The economies of many of the reservations are 
being strained because of the increased Indian populations in recent 
years. 

One of the attitudes of the day is that the American Indian should 
be assimilated into our society, enjoying all the privileges and free- 
doms of every other United States citizen. This is as it should be, 
but it is a long-range project entailing a great deal of work. Progress 
has been made. There are Indians who have left the reservation and 
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have found new homes, jobs, and are doing very well in a new com- 
munity. However, there are too many cases which exhibit lack of 
education, training, and adjustment and the end result is a more 
depressed state. 

‘here are several reservations in Montana which are operating on a 
sound basis, they have their own operative government and their funds 
are supplemented with moneys from oil and mineral leases, sale of 
lands and other enterprises. In general they take care of themselves 
rather well. 

However, on too many of our Indian reservations, conditions are 
deplorable. Reservation lands have not been expanded to meet in- 
creased populations; there are very limited employment opportunities. 
The majority of the reservation Indians are not properly educated to 
leave the reservation and to seek out an existence elsewhere. 

The local sources of income other than Federal aid are limited and 
there is no industry. Until recently Indian reservations have seldom 
been thought of as sources of manpower for new industries. 

Poor education standards, the increased delinquency among Indian 
children and malnutrition are directly attributed to the economic fac- 
tors of the reservations. A relocation program has been started by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in an attempt to ease the pressure on the 
overcrowded situation on the reservations. This will help if properly 
handled, but there still remains a problem of giving assistance to those 
who continue to reside on reservations. 

The location of Federal and State works in addition to private in- 
dustry near these reservations would be of inestimable value to the 
Indians’ welfare. The location of an additional source of the employ- 
ment near a reservation would act as a stabilizing factor. 

The senior Senator from Montana, Mr. Murray, Congressman Lee 
Metcalf and I have been in contact with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
relative to a program of setting up industries near reservations. The 
Buerau to date has done little but preliminary work. I understand 
however that this program has been tested successfully at Rolla, N. Dak. 

The Bulova Co. established a plant for precision parts a couple of 
years ago at Rolla. This plant employs about 80 Indians from the 
nearby Turtle Mountain Reservation. The plant has done well and 
according to reports I have received the Indians generally have proven 
to be excellent workers and life and living has been improved for these 
Indians and their families who are working in this plant. 

More recently our attention was directed to S. 2663, the depressed 
area bill introduced by the distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. This bill, if 1t becomes law, would provide assistance for 
depressed areas in general throughout the Nation. This is the pro- 
gram we would like to see adopted for the Indian reservation, with 
two minor changes as already pointed out to the committee. 

As indicated in the joint letter of February 9 to the chairman, we 
hope that this bill can be amended to include Indian reservations and 
communities under the depressed area classification. 

This bill would provide the incentive needed to bring industry into 
depressed areas such as the Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation 
in Montana. The bill would set up a reasonable loan program to as- 
sist construction of facilities. New industries would provide the 
area with employment of a permanent nature. In addition the ad- 
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ministrator of this program will be able to initiate programs of public 
facilities construction without local contributions. 

S. 2663 provides tax relief as an additional incentive to industries 
who locate in a depressed area. 

An exceedingly important section of this bill deals with vocational 
training. The location of a new industry on or near a reservation, 
must involve a program of training and vocational education of the 
Indians so that they can be gainfully employed in the industry. Vo- 
cational training and rehabilitation is the one thing which so many 
of the Indians need ; preparation for a trade, the development of self- 
confidence. 

The availability of surplus food supplies for depressed areas would 
be of major importance in alleviating the suffering of some of our 
reservation Indians. 

The program of assistance to depressed areas as set down in this 
bill would do much to relieve the poverty and suffering in many areas 
of the Nation, not just on Indian reservations, but in all depressed 
areas, 

Mr. Chairman, I have spent a great deal of time discussing the possi- 
bility of amending the provisions of S. 2663 to include Indian reserva- 
tions and communities—however it was not my intent to minimize 
thei mportance of providing assistance to depressed areas in the Nation 
as a whole. 

This is very important for I know that there are many areas which 
are suffering from unemployment due to a number of economic factors. 

In Montana, the city of Red Lodge is presently suffering from 
economic instability. It is a beautiful little city of approximately 
3,000 people, having an assessed valuation of $4 million and is situ- 
ated on one of the scenic highway entrances to Yellowstone Park. At 
present its greatest source of income is the seasonal] tourist trade. 

Originally the economy of the city and surrounding area depended 
on the mining of coal and chorme, however, the coal mines were closed 
because they could not compete with diesel fuel and gas. The chrome 
mines shut down at the end of the emergency program brought about 
by World War IT, and have not been reopened despite persistent ef- 
forts on the part of local residents. 

Red Lodge is definitely a depressed area and the provisions of this 
bill, as written, would be of assistance to this community. 

The town of Roundup in central Montana is in a similar economic 
depression. In recent years this community was a thriving coal- 
mining center. However, it too has suffered like Red Lodge, from a 
gradual shutdown of the coal mines. As the members of the commit- 
tee know, coal-iming industries have suffered in recent years because 
oil and gas have more or less taken over the consumer and industrial 
market. Small communities like Red Lodge and Roundup have been 
unable to fill the vacuum left by the coal mining. The provisions of 
the bill will help to replace what was once a thriving industry. 

Turing to a depressed area of a different nature in Great Falls, 
Mont., I wish to say a few words about a settlement of approximately 
300 indigent Indians who are sorely in need of assistance. These 
Indians are living in the most squalid conditions. The housing is 
poor, they lack proper clothing and sufficient food. Most of the 
children are not in school. Because of their lack of education and 
training, it is difficult to obtain employment of a permanent nature. 
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These people do not receive Federal assistance because they do not 
live on a reservation. State and county welfare has not been ade- 
quate because of their limited budget. 

Most of these Indian families have had tribal affiliations in the past, 
but they have ended up on Hill 57 practically helpless and with 
nowhere to turn. If we are to improve the lot of the Indian, prog- 
ress will have to begin with the children. This cannot be done under 
conditions like those existing at Hill 57. 

Hill 57 is not a reservation, it is a part of metropolitan Great Falls, 
a city of considerable activity, not a depressed area asa whole. How- 
ever Hill 57 is depressed in every meaning of the word. In view of 
the dire need for assistance for the Indians on Hill 57, it is my hope 
that an interpretation of a depressed area bill such as the committee 
is now siatlioetans would provide aid for Indian communities. Aid 
for these people is not obtainable in sufficient proportions at this time. 

On March 19 I wrote W. J. Fouse, State administrator of the Mon- 
tana Department of Public Welfare asking that he give me his views 
on the general Indian welfare situation in the State. I have received 
his vote dated March 21 and ask that it be made part of the record. 

Sister Providencia of the College of Great Falls has submitted a 
statement to be made part of the record. It is unfortunate that she 
cannot be here to testify in person for she and the students of the 
college have done a remarkable job of working and studying with 
the Indians in Montana. I hope that the committee will give the 
Sister’s statement very close attention. 

Senator Dovenas. Senator, Senator Murray has submitted a state- 
ment which we are going to make a part of the record following your 
testimony, Attached to that is the statement by Sister Providencia 
which will also be made a part of the record. 

Senator Mansriexp. Mr. Chairman, in closing, let me say that if 
stability can be provided on the Indian reservations and other de- 
pressed areas, the net result will be an increase of the living standards, 
education, productivity, and welfare of these le. 

This land of ours will never be a true land of prosperity until it 
can apply to all segments of American society. 

I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear in 
behalf of S. 2663 this morning, and to urge that it be reported out 
favorably as soon as ible. 

Senator Doveias. We want to thank you, Senator Mansfield, for 
your very able testimony and also naturally it pleases us to have your 
support, which we will need. 

Senator Mansrrtetp. I will be delighted to give it. 

Senator Doveras. The amendments which you proposed will, if I 
have any determining voice, be included in the bill. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Thank you very much. 

(The material referred to above follows :) 

Srare or MoNTANA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Helena, Mont., March 21, 1956. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 


United States Senator from Montana, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator MansFriecp: I am glad to have the opportunity to provide you 


with information as requested in your letter of March 19 that may be helpful 
in your efforts to secure some aid for Indians. 


ee 
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The comments which you made recently in a letter to Wesley D'Pwart, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, are apropos of the situation as it continued to exist. 

It is not possible to supply you with figures on how many Indians in Montana 
have requested public assistance, nor how much State and county funds have 
been expended on their behalf. Inconsistence in meeting the needs of Indians 
make it impossible te compile the figures, but such figures would be misleading 
The reason for this is that thousands of Indians need temporary assistance 
during at least one annual period and funds are not available to meet the need 
The unmet need of Indians would undoubtedly represent a greater figure than 
the need of Indians that is met through county and State funds 

There are about 18,000 Indians in Montana who are identified as wards of the 
Federal Government. About 2,500 are on public assistance on a continuing basis. 
These people receive old age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to needy 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled under the categories 
identified in the Social Security Act. 

We have some specific information about the Indians of the Blackfeet Reser 
vation which, I think, if expanded to the total number of Indians in Montana, 
would give close estimation of what is needed in the way of additional money 
support. The Blackfeet Reservation has about 6,000 tribal members. Of this 
number 400 receive categorical assistance on a continuing basis. Each winter 
from 500 to 600 additional Blackfeet tribal members apply for temporary 
general assistance. For the last three years the tribal council has combined 
with Glacier County to provide a fund of $50,000 to meet this special need. 
The tribal council has usually put up $40,000 and the county has added $10,000 
from its poor fund account. This represents the minimum needs to provide a 
reasonable subsistence for the Blackfeet tribal members. 

I feel sure there is a comparable need on the other reservations, with a strong 
possibility that the need would be greater on the Rocky Boys, Belknap, Cheyenne, 
and Crow Reservations. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Fouse, State Administrator. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JaMesS E. Murray to SuBscOMMITTEE ON Lapor OF THI 
SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE REGARDING 8. 2663 


I am a sponsor and supporter of S. 2663. I suggest today a slight change in 
that bill to extend its provisions to Indian reservations and Indian tribes. Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield and Representative Lee Metcalf, of Montana, and I jointly 
propose these changes, which we characterized in this manner in our February 
9 letter to Chairman Douglas: 

“The first change concerns section 7 of the bill, which deals with local indus- 
trial development committees. We are afraid that on many Indian reservations 
it will be difficult to find a group of citizens who could do the work envisaged 
for these committees without some assistance and guidance. It would seem to 
us, therefore, that a small group of experts could be attached to the staff of 
the Administrator who could pay periodic visits to Indian reservations to help 
the local committees. It may very well be that other depressed areas would 
be in need of similar assistance. It could, of course, be made clear that such 
expert help would be given only on request. 

“The second change we would propose is in section 9 (b) on page 6, line 8. 
Following ‘(including municipalities) ,’ we would add ‘Indian tribes,’ and ‘Indian 
communities.’ ” ; 

Officials of the Indian Bureau can readily document the fact that Indian 
reservations are sorely depressed economic areas. Lately a great deal has been 
written and said about relocating Indians, and getting them established in jobs 
off the reservation. There is a lot of merit in the relocation idea, but the pro- 
gram is inadequate and, after all, many Indians do not choose to leave their 
homes. Others quickly leave the cities, disillusioned. A member of the Black- 
feet Tribe in Montana, a 5-year veteran of the Marines now living in Los Angeles, 
summed up the problem this way : 

“I like it down here. I am a dispatcher in an airplane factory. I do not 
want to return to Montana, but not everyone likes it. Most of those I see in Los 
Angeles are away from the reservation and their families for the first time. They 
hold a job for a few weeks and then they quit.” 

However, if home and family ties are not uprooted, if Indians have job oppor- 
tunities near their homes, most of them prove to be fine workers. A survey 
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was made last year in connection with the Turtle Mountain ordnance plant at 
Rolla, N. Dak., where 80 of the 90 production workers, all women, were Indians. 
Over a 2-year period the absenteeism rate per month production worker was 4 
percent and the turnover rate per month production worker was only 2.5 
percent. 

I deeply regret that Sister Providencia, Sister of Charity of Providence and 
professor of sociology at the College of Great Falls in Montana, is unable to be 
here to testify regarding her broad experience in this field and deep insight 
into Indian problems. She has sent me her statement that she had hoped to 
deliver in person before this subcommittee. Her statement, along with an 
article written by her and George Engstrom, entitled “City and Reservation 
Indians,” which appeared in the February 1955 issue of Social Order, provide 
an abundance of information in support of the amendment Senator Mansfield, 
Representative Metcalf, and I propose. 


STATEMENT OF SISTER PROVIDENCIA, SISTER OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE AND 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AT THE COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS, GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration, S. 2663, in my opinion, carries 
great hope for the Indian country, not only economically but also socially. I 
saw the beneficial effects of industry’s experiments with Indian labor during 
1941, when I was a missionary to the Indians of the Coeur d'Alene Reservation, 
Idaho. The Indians there and on the Spokane Reservation of Washington 
State proved excellent craftsmen and responsible workmen. 

At that time, Mark Cross of New York City was moving in the direction of 
S. 2663 by some trial shipments of custom-made gloves for hand-decorating by 
the Indians on northwest reservations. The Hansen Glove Co. of Milwaukee 
had a standing order in the thousands for contract labor on factory gloves, but 
the Indians were never able to complete the negotiations for lack of capital and 
direction. I can see that under the provisions of S. 2663 a new effort could have 
lasting success. At it was, the industry contacts vitalized the Indians of a whole 
region. 

Here in Great Falls, Mont., I have opportunities to observe Indians in other 
employment situations. They are living and working here from 5 of Montana’s 
7 reservations and from reservations of other States. They pass through on 
long journeys with whole families in search of work. Moreover, at the city 
limits is the now-famous Hill 57, with its permanent Indian population of 338 
displaced Chippewa from Minnesota and North Dakota. There were 97 other 
Indians camping with them during the past year. The Hill has become a symbol 
of how not to be successful by pushing the Indian worker to the work. Only three 
heads of families are steadily employed. 

If S. 2663 were operative, the work would be brought to the worker, where his 
land and his people are. I am convinced that the promotion of industries on 
reservations will be good for the Indian, good for the communities nearby and 
good for the investors. 

It will be good for the Indian to continue living in an environment of acceptance 
and understanding while he is learning new skills. He has learning readiness 
where he is on reservations, as the educational record of Montana’s Blackfeet 
Indians and others shows. The scholarship program of the Blackfeet Tribe 
for its boys and girls who finish high school on the reservation has had great 
success. A trade training by industry, in cooperation with the tribe, should 
reveal progress as satisfying. 

The Indian on the reservation has a tradition of cooperation and group action, 
a devotion to the good of his people as a whole—something to be appreciated by 
industrial experts who would implement 8S. 2663. States a Rocky Boy's Reserva- 
tion leader, who have his reactions to the bill: 

“Indians by tradition are a closely knit group, bound by strong family ties, and 
it is a proven fact that they work better in groups, when they go out from our 
reservation to pick rocks or potatoes, when they work on railroad crews or in 
construction. They would really go for this factory work if they could do it at 
home.” 

Industries located on reservations would help the Indian to learn new skills 
and new patterns of cooperation and to see the results of it concretely. He could 
apply this to increase his resource potential from the land that has been his 
from time immemorial but from which he is strangely denied by expensive meth- 
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ods of farm operation. Given industrial opportunity and training and the in- 
centive of these other resources, together with the incentive of effort amongst 
kinsmen and friends, he would make a record in production. It is my belief as 
a professional sociologist that there are even possibilities of his making a better 
record than his relocated tribesmen in city factories about whom we have heard 
so many favorable reports. 

Moreover, he and his community will benefit from his working where there 
is Indian social structure, the tribal organization. We have none of this on 
Hill 57. It makes ug despair of ever finding a building stone for our city Indians 
On the reservation, the young Indian sees examples of leadership; he aspires 
to experiences of his own; he has learned to know the trials and tribulations of 
leadership. I owe this thought to a tribal councilman who yesterday said: 

“When the relocation program transplants Indians from the reservation, it 
deprives the rest of the people of a leader and of an example. A young person 
who stays with his people working in an office or as a schoolteacher does a lot 
of good by his example. If he moves away, there is nobody to hire but a white 
man for jobs like that. The young people say, ‘What's the use? ” 

These remarks, Mr. Chairman, suggest that we lift our sights above the vocn 
tional training offered by S. 2663 and take a look at the white-collar jobs it 
would open for Indians. The scores of graduates from high schools on Montana 
reservations would then have new purposes for a continuation of their education 
They could return to the reservation for supervisory and office positions in 
the factories. As a consequence, they would lift the level of Indian ambition 
and attainment. Production would increase for better worker-supervisor con- 
tacts. There is so much for job contentment in being understood. The Indian 
quoted above pointed up another element for job satisfaction : 

“One of our relocated boys went to Los Angeles where he worked up to quite 
a good position, they tell me. He was some kind of inspection man on an as- 
sembly line. The only reason he came home after a year of good wages at this 
was downright lonesomeness. He would go 20 miles across the city to see 
another Indian family down there. He would save up money for gas to go 
over there just to be around them, around Indians. He gave up finally and came 
home. He is all right at home, works for the tribe now. You can't relocate 
these complexes. It doesn’t make any difference in the climate where you take 
them. They are still complexes.” 

Again, the objectives of the bill in question will minimize such obstacles to 
good job performance, to labor turnover. The councilman had further reflec 
tions: 

“There is no getting away from it. The group does something for the indi 
vidual. It is a kind of security for the Indian. We are all looking for security, 
financial, spiritual. Security is desirable, but security without freedom is slavery 
If you move an Indian away from the reservation, he is a slave to a job. At 
home on the job he has a lot of other living besides. He can come and go as 
he pleases. He feels free to participate or not to participate, and still be ac- 
cepted. His own group makes the difference.” 

One more point from a sociologist who is also a religious teacher by profession, 
from my years of contact with Indians: The bill 8. 2663 appeals to me because 
it will enable the Indian to remain where there is normal institutional life. 
Indians have a better record of church and school attendance on reservations, as 
our comparative survey indicated. It was conducted over five States during 
1954 and published as City and Reservation Indians, in Social Order for Febru- 
ary 1955. One missionary on a Montana reservation said recently in confirmation, 
“We'll have to build a larger church in this town. This one is much too small.” 

The contrast with city Indians was unhappily illustrated last week when an 
Indian from one of our city fringe areas came to tel me about inheriting land on 
a reservation. He showed the first animation I had ever seen in him. Before 
leaving he remarked, “I went to church Sunday. I am the only man up there who 
goes to Holy Communion. Used to serve Mass, you know, on the reservation. I 
used to like to do it.” 

The buckskin fringe where these groups of city Indians live are actually small 
depressed areas of their own. They are found frequently on the edge of many 
towns and cities of the West, particularly in Montana and in the Dakotas. To 
me, the problems of the buckskin fringe and the problems of the reservation are 
one. I am particularly happy that there has been an inclusion in S. 2663 of the 
words, “on or near reservations.” 

To summarize my statements in favor of S. 2663, I would like to say that bring- 
ing work to the Indian worker will increase strengths more valuable than financial 
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ones. It will strengthen the Indian in his institutional contacts and promote 
more community participation by him. It will find a structure in tribal organi- 
zation and a group spirit ready made for new production goals in future factories 
of the fields. 

Iam made certain of all this by the concluding remarks of the tribal councilman 
quoted above. He said: 

“Some members of the council had a meeting on juvenile delinquency the other 
night in town. There were representatives of the city council, the police force, 
the welfare department, the schools—5 white men and 4Indigns. We talked about 
the problem—what to do with the delinquents, how to process them, who to in- 
form. We got to discussing cures, the local conditions. We looked into our own 
consciences to see what was lacking. We decided that there was nothing for the 
kids to do. So we agreed to call in all the organizations and work out a super- 
vised recreation program. I asked the alderman, the white man, ‘Who should 
initiate this? 

“He said, ‘I think the tribal council should do it, the governing body of the 
reservation. Everybody looks up to the council.’ ” 

Within a day of the speaker just quoted, Indians came from the Rocky Boy's 
Reservation, most depressed of all Montana’s Indian areas, with confirmation. 
An appointed spokesman said in favor of S. 2663 : 

“The young Indians are beginning to take an active part in their tribal affairs. 
Leaders are conscious of the part they must play in furthering and bettering the 
Indians’ economic status. These young leaders would make excellent organizers 
for the industries.” 

It occurred to me as I listened to the Montana Indians speak for themselves 
that there were tremendous implications for the depressed-areas bill in what 
was said. If the provisions of the bill were applied to Indians on the reservations, 
or nearby where Indians live at the Buckskin Fringe, if it be true, that the young 
Indians everywhere are awakening to a new learning readiness, then S. 2663 is 
not only a promise, but an opportunity. 


[Reprinted from Social Order, February 1955] 
City AND RESERVATION INDIANS 
George Engstrom and Sister Providencia 


From the College of Great Falls in Montana comes a pioneer effort at com- 
paratively surveying Indian populations on the reservations and in cities of the 
Northwest. One hundred families presently living on four reservations were 
compared with 100 families living in several cities of Montana and North Dakota. 
The focus was upon the Indian family, not upon the individual. Social adaptation 
and financial support among Indians must be viewed in terms of the family. 

This study sought to test the opportunities for full citizenship now utilized by 
Indian groups living on and away from reservations, the amount of community 
participation realized by Indian families, living conditions, health, and income 
maintenance. 

METHOD 


Both the interview and mailed questionnaires were used to secure data directly 
from the families. Nine hundred questionnaires were sent out during October 
and November 1954 to 12 reservations and 20 cities over 5 States. This prelim- 
inary report covers a study of the first 200 replies received from Great Falls, 
Helena, Butte, Havre, in Montana, and from several North Dakota cities; from 
the Blackfeet, Crow, Fort Belknap Reservations in Montana and Umatilla in 
Oregon. 

Assisting the sociology staff of the college were missionaries, city clergymen, 
social workers, school personnel, college students, as well as Indian volunteers. 
These last included tribel councilmen and other reservation residents, in addi- 
tion to the nine Indian citizens of Great Falls who traveled to Havre, Helena, and 
Butte with the questionnaires. The data from North Dakota were collected 
with the assistance of Mr. John Hart, North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission.’ 


1 It is estimated that the 100 reservation families totaling 666 persons represent a sample 
drawn from 12,000 individuals. The total Montana Indian Pea according to 
the 1950 census was 16,606 (U. S. Bureau of the Census, 17th Census of the — 
States; 1950. ee vol. II [Washington : Government Printing Office, 1952], 
Pp 21). The-city le represents fewer persons, but an indication is given by the fact 
hat Great Falls” had 1 80 resident families ; Piavre. 52; Helena, 47. Efforts were made to 
secure a random sample in Montana’s largest city and on the State’s most heavily populated 
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The findings which follow can best be understood by referring them back to 
the purpose of the study and to the fact that the schedule was not intended for 
use by professional interviewers. They are limited findings, perhaps indicative 
of different trends among Indians in urban and reservation environments. 

The first fact that came to light is that reservations are not segregated areas 
Glacier County, Mont., encompassing most of the Blackfeet Reservation, had 
3,581 Indians and 6,064 non-Indians in 1950. The 1,557 Fort Belknap Indians 
had 3,581 non-Indians in their county; the 2,707 Crows had 4,254 non-Indians.’ 


TABLE 1.—Size of Indian families on reservations and in cities 


Number of persons 100 reserva- | 100 city fam- 
: ’ tion families ilies 


" — ‘ li 

to 6 °° . 41 
79 : » 
10 to 12 10 


3 or more . at 5 
Not reported _ . ‘ sede 3 


Sc ctcateids . - 100 | ; 


Family size was nearly the same for both groups. Reservation families had 
an average of 6.5 members; the city, 6.3, with enough difference to verify the 
urban trend. There were 1,283 individuals reported in the 200 families, counting 
father, mother, and children. This did not, in all probability, represent the 
support-membership, since Indian families usually have numerous accepted 
members. 


Indian citizenship 

The following questions sought to determine the degree of citizenship respon- 
sibility of Indians: “Are the children of school age in school?” “Do most of you 
attend church?” “Is there a registered voter in the family?” “Has anyone in 
the family ever run for public office—tribal, county, or State?” “Has anyone 
in the family been a volunteer leader in community projects?” (E. g., Red Cross, 
welfare and church drivers.) “Has anyone in the family paid taxes, personr| 


or otherwise this year?” “Has anyone in the family donated to community 
drives?” 


Indian voting record 


The proportion of both groups who exercised the franchise was higher tha 
expected, since our impressions of Indian cultura! development did not lead us t» 
expect such political consciousness. 


Candidacy for public office 


Both reservation and city groups would be considered higher than the total 
population, especially since 25 out of 100 families produced a community leader. 
Miss Florence Schmidt verified the candidacy for the June 1954 district tribal 
elections: Old Agency, 11; Seville, 16; Heart Butte, 17; Browning, 20. Six filed 
for local, county, or State primary elections from the Blackfeet Reservation. It 
was partially determined that replies from the city sample reported some pas’ 
reservation experience. 


Tazration 


Only 54 of the reservation families paid taxes in 1954, against 74 among the 
city families. The reservation total is low since Montana Indians are exempt 
from tax by treaty. The Government agreed to maintain Indian lands free from 


reservation. The 50 names from Great Falls were drawn from the 130 known Indian 
families, the majority of whom were resident from 5 to 50 years. The Blackfeet random 
sample was made by selecting every tenth name from a file of 660 grade-school pupils. In 
setting up the universe, no attempt was made to obtain a proportional, rather than an equal, 
representation of reservation and nonreservation families although the validity of such an 
spoceacs was recognized. It was unfortunate that the reporting techniques could not be 
standardized to prevent bias, but the time element and the lack of staff interference. It 
was recognized that, in itself, the use of the early replies would add prejudice to the 
universe, as would the fact that so many of the reservation questionnaires were handied 
through the schools. 

Sister Providencia supervised collection of data and provides much of the interpretation ; 
Mr. Engstrom followed the project throughout and contributes the evaluations for this 


report. 
United States Bureau of the Census, 17th Census of the United States: 1950, Popula- 
tion, vol. II (Washington : Government Printing Office, 1952), p. 58. 
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alienation (of which taxation is one form) perpetually, if imrmense areas were 
surrendered to white settlement. Since 1887, however, lands have been volun- 
tarily removed from trust status; some reporting may concern taxes on these 
fee-patent lands. The higher proportion of taxpaying city Indians may reflect 
personal, income, and social-security taxes in the urban environment. 


Community participation 


Besides citizenship responsibility, attempts were made to evaluate secondary 
group cohesiveness by measuring participation in community affairs: church 
attendance, community projects, financial responsibility. 


TapLe 2.—I/ndian evercise of citizenship by voting, candidacy for public office, 
tarpaying 


100 reservation families 100 city families 
Citizenship factors = pene vere iennaeRGROSANSSEN 


No Noreply Yes No | Noreply 


Voting registration... 7 86 12 2 : 39 2 
Candidacy... 4 iinswennrane q 75 0 4) @ | 6 
Taxpaying families. ___- ae z be 45 | 1 | 74 24 2 


Taste 3.—/ndian erercise of ernenene by qomepentay par Reonen 


+ i 
} 100 reservation families 100 we families 


Types of participation 


Yes No No reply Yes No | Noreply 


Church attendance . 2 31 
Donations to community projects in 1954_. 1 5 45 | 
| \ | 


5 
Volunteer leadership pro ooo nal 3! 3 90 | : 
' 


Church attendance is high for both groups. The reservation figure of 88 fami- 
lies may indicate influence of mission schools. Two out of three Montana In- 
dians are Catholics, and 27 Catholic churches are on the 7 reservations.” The 
question of “attendance” left room for individual interpretation. 

Thirty-five reservation families and eighteen in the cities provided workers 
for local community affairs. Participation in group projects confirms the trend 
indicated in political participation. The number reporting contributions is even 
more outstanding in both groups, despite the low average family income reported 
elsewhere in the questionnaire. Such contributions, from the anthropological 
point of view, may be a continuation among Indians of the giveaway tradition 
upon which the northwest prestige system was built. Sharing is elemental to 
Indian life, however, and remains a mark for the Indian cultural heritage. 

Among themselves, Indians share living space. Table 4 indicates 3.7 rooms per 
family on reservations and 3.6 per city family, about one-half room for each mem- 
ber. When one remembers that this survey does not report a complete count 
of wider family membership, the inadequacies of Indian housing both off and on 
reservations is clear. Homeownership was 66 to 35 out of 100 in favor of reser- 
vations, but nothing is said about the adequacy of the abode. There is one 
family of eight living this month (December) in a tent at Great Falls. 

The median number of rooms for Montana houses was 4.0 according to the 
1950 census. Only 19.0 percent of home had 1.01 or more persons per room. In 
counties with high Indian populations, the median number of rooms for 4 
counties ranged from 3.4 with 32.4 percent having 1.01 persons per room, to 
3.5 and 37.2 percent. Owner-occupied homes (non-white) were occupied by 39.6 
percent of urban families and 77.3 percent of rural families.‘ 


*Rev. J. B. Tennelly, S. J., The Indian Missions, 1954, The Indian Sentinel, 34 
(Tesvuary 1954), 19-21. 


*U. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Housing: 1950, vol. Spere! Pesecter 
istics, _ 26, Montana (Washington: Government Printing Office, oe p. 2. 
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TaBLe 4.—Living conditions in Indian homes— Number of rooms 


lan 
Number of rooms in homes Te@ervation 
families 


100 city 
famDies 


| room ened : 1s 
2 rooms... . 5 pemeneoanewet> <¢@ 22 
} rooms... : ‘ . ’ ae. 16 
4 rooms alti 12 
§ rooms..... sede son —S “ — ll 
6 or more pated . . 12 
Ee ‘ , - 12 


lao 


Tas_e 5.—Living conditions in Indian homes—Conveniences 


100 reservation families 100 city families 
Types of conveniences ee 
Yes No No reply Yes No No reply 


Water in house : 3¢ 56 { i : 18 
Indoor plumbing. - ... nedbels ae : 3y 35 : § 24 
Electricity in the house é } } 8 


Surprisingly, city Indian families living in the outskirts have fewer conven 
iences (water, lights, indoor plumbing) than the reservation people. Blackfeet 
homes with electricity were reported from the Rural Electrification Administra 
tion which, by the way, offers another opportunity for group participation. 

Health hazards arising from Indian housing are serious. A distressing number 
of infant deaths was indicated : 5 for the reservations and & for the cities in 1004; 
2 in Helena were charged to starvation. In Great Falls, the health nurse visits 
Hill 57 almost daily to prevent epidemics of diarrhea and impetigo; Columbus 
Hospital pediatrics department reports up to 50 percent Indian-infant admissions 
“during the winter months. Another study must seek measurements of mental 
and moral ill health. Dr. Catherine Nutterville, former clinical psychologist at 
Great Falls, had an indication from Mr. Casper Wilhowe, superintendent of the 
State industrial school; out of 27 boys of Indian descent presently committed, 
16 are from reservations, 11 from urban areas.’ 


TaBLe 6.—Indian educational attainments 


| 


' 
' 


100 reservation families | 100 city families 
Factors 7) et eo a | i ett ie 
Yes No_ | Noreply Yes | No | Noreply 


All members of the Indian family speak | 


school graduate ‘ F dieieacaal 
1 or more members of the family is a col- 
lege graduate 


Findings on the number of high-school graduates are significant: 60 to 13 in 
favor of reservations, but the school distribution of questionnaires must be 
noted here. The 11 college graduates in reservation families ar noteworthy 
In general, reservation students have an advantage over city Indians who do 
not share the distribution of tribal money for scholarships, nor do they receive 
“school money” during August from reservation dividends. Many children in 
both groups are prevented from prompt entrance into school by work in the 
fields. 


5’ Telegram to Dr. Nutterville from Miles City, Mont.. December 20, 1954 
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Indian income maintenance is complex. The sharing mentioned above is no 
mean factor, as is seen from the fact that the survey brought to light 4 city 
families with no ascertainable source of income and 23 other families who did 
not reply to the annual-family-income question. There are 4 main sources: 
(1) Income from reservation land, owned as individual allotments or as tribal 
assets; (2) Employment, including self-employment; (3) Government assistance 
of two categories—that common to all citizens and special services under treaty 
relationships; (4) Private-agency assistance. 

Probably the least familiar type is income from tribally owned land and 
resources. It is paid out as per capita, often twice a year. The 64 Crow, 
Umatilla and Blackfeet reservation families reported a total receipt of $19,480 
during 1954. Seven city families reported $672.60 from tribal dividends. (It 
is important to emphasize that this is not Federal money; it is Indian money.) 
Tribal funds were reported tapped for direct relief by 12 families, while 21 
families, also reservation residents, received tribal grants or loans: school 
expenses, 5; health needs, 12; farm loans, 3. Democratically elected tribal 
councils allocate these funds. 


TABLE 7.—Income MAAFORERTS, I: Indian ownership of land 





100 reservation 
families 


Ownership factors a aD Se fae Te ae 


100 eity families 


No pty reply 


| Yes | No | No 
} | 


Land ownership: i 
A. Dusaity owns an allotment or individual share of reservation 
and 
2. Family deriv es income from allotments (Indian money) whe 
3. Family derives income from interest in tribal lands (Indian | 
money): 
(a) Per capita dividends 
(5) Tribal relief funds 
(c) Other assistance from tribal funds 
I BRUNI 5 inna hcitecdtiedhind diet aneniiin aenmwel 


. 
Corporate funds will probably be increased in Montana, North Dakota, and 
other nearby States from oil and uranium discoveries on Indian lands. Miss 
Lois Bailey of the Montana Oil Journal reported to Sister Providencia: The 
bonus only paid to Blackfeet allottees and to the tribal corporation in 1954 was 
$3,913,057, a notable increase over returns of previous years. Up to January 
1, 1954, it was $176,923.16. These figures do not include the oil rentals paid to 
Indians of that reservation at $1.25 per acre yearly. We estimate this to total 
$100,000 at the present time.’ 
Elsewhere in Montana, on the Fort Peck reservation, the Journal stated about 
a single field: “The Murphy testimony was that of the estimated 469 million 
barrels of oil in place in the field * * *." 


TaBLe 8.—Income maintenance, IT: mmpropmnans during October 1954 


} 


100 reserva- | 100 city 
| tion families | families 
| 


Employment factors 


Self-employment 
White — occupations 
aoaiest abo 


Total number employed 


* Conservation at Great Falls, December 23, a 
* Montana Oil Journal, December 11, 1954, p 
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TaBLe 9.—Income maintenance, 111: Governmental and private agency support, 
1954 


reservation | 
i No } 100 city families 


Assistance factors ee ee eee 


| No 


Yes reply 


Federal Indian Bureau relief (tax money), 1054. . .. ) v1 
Federal Indian Bureau payments (tax money) ial 77 ) va 
State and county relief in 1054 ve money). 7 2 Os 
Private agency relief. . as 7 3) 64 


Three-fifths of ohelaviiiiels and San fifths of city families pegeneet enates ed 
persons in the family constellations at the time of the survey. (September and 
October are peak employment months in the Northwest.) The city families 
take advantage of the employment opportunities which are far greater in the 
city than on the reservation, but they are so limited as to offer no great resource. 
The employment categories in the cities included the following: skilled laborers 
in construction and at the smelters, 26; semiskilled and common labor, 50. 

One city dweller reported self-employment, but there were no white-collar 
categories. The reservations reported: self-employment and white-collar jobs, 
22, indicating higher status possibilities. Many of these have been opened to 
Indians through Indian Bureau policy. A Blackfeet Indian criticized the 
sample for not reflecting a true picture of Indian farm operators. The trades 
reported were carpentry, machine operation, railroading, and farm labor. To 
be noted is the percentage of employed heads of families in view of the most 
frequent on-the-street statement heard about Indians, “They won't work.” 

General relief and categorical assistance were given 17 families on reserva- 
tion in addition to the assistance reported from the Indian Bureau. Miss 
Schmidt thought that the high report in the latter regard may have been a 
confusion of agencies by the Indian, for the tribe has its own relief program in 
cooperation with Glacier County. The city Indian family was assisted in 29 
cases by the welfare department which, to a greater extent than the Indian 
Bureau, has filled unmet needs, both on and off reservations. The recognition 
of the Federal Government’s responsibility toward the “enrolled Indian” is 
reflected in local rulings against general assistance to him. In addition, the city 
Indians do have recourse to private agency help which was reported mainly 
from Helena and Great Falls from the Salvation Army (an agency first active 
in the urban field), Lutheran Welfare, and Catholic institutions. Private in- 
dividuals make outstanding contribtuions. Reported Mr. Floyd Miles, DeMolay 
Center executive, Great Falls; “Last year at Mrs. Cobb’s party for Hill 57, we 
expected 74 children; 96 came. This year the list is up to 160. Each boy will 
receive a flannel shirt ; and girls, mittens.” * 


TABLE 10.—Preference by Indian families for life on the reservation or life in 
cities 


Source of replies Source of replies Indian 


i 


Reservation: : | 
Prefer reservations... .. es Prefer reservations. ........ | 
Prefer cities. _. eee Prefer cities. 

‘We have no reservation” — Prefer cities only because of em- 
“No preference”. aad te yment 
NONIDET: 6.0050. i. dL ave no reservation” 

No reply ..- Solicit 


There was one open-ended question in the survey: “Where does the family 
prefer to live—on the reservation or in cities? Why?’ The response was heavily 
in favor of the reservations for both groups, 78 in 100 on the reservations them- 
selves with reasons given that reiterated, “Land, land, land * * * we have 


® Telephone conversation with Sister Providencia, December 23, 1954. 
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cattle * * * it is not noisy * * * this is our home * * * because we like it * * * 
because there is too much prejudice in the cities.” These were the contented 
people. Some in favor of the cities wished for more conveniences, better law 
and order, jobs. The total of 34 answers in the city favorable to reservations 
should be increased by 15 who indicated that they preferred the city only for 
employment reasons and by 14 families who “have no reservation. Our allot- 
ments were cancelled.” 
CONCLUSIONS 


The study, as it was done by the College of Great Falls, was limited in nature. 
It may not be statistically representative of the universe studied, but it does 
raise questions for future research. The limited nature of the study as re- 
ported was partly due to lack of time, field workers, and research personnel 
available, but also because of the complexities involved in finding a common 
denominator for the measurement of such population samples. 

We see bere in toto a group closely following the patterns set by other minority 
peoples. The large families, poor living conditions and health standards, fewer 
economic opportunities would seem to indicate that the adaptation process is still 
in its early stages. The degree of educational attainment by members of the 
reservation families is an exception to this conclusion. This is probably due to 
the group resources available on the reservation. The effort the tribes are 
making to help themselves and the individual benefits derived are seen in the 
greater educational, religious and community participation of the reservation 
Indian. The greater employment opportunities of the city, while limited in 
nature and number for Indians, seem to compensate for the security of tribal 
income and land ownership of the reservation Indians. The help of Govern- 
ment is, significantly, in smaller proportion in regard to total income than common 
belief would indicate. 

In summary, it could be stated that the shift of Indian families from the 
reservations to the city may be accompanied by a slight rise in economic oppor- 
tunities, but a loss in group status and individual attainment. The reserva- 
tions, while valuable in controlling the acculturation process and in providing 
emphasis toward it, should be able to offer more resources toward self-help. 


Senator Dovetas. The next witness is Mr. Melvin Robertson, chair- 
man of the Sisseton Sioux Tribe. 
Weare very glad to have you here, Mr. Robertson. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN ROBERTSON, CHAIRMAN, SISSETON SIOUX 


Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, honorable chairman, members of 
the committee, my name is Melvin Robertson. I am the chairman of 
the Sisseton Sioux Tribe Council, South Dakota, and in behalf of 
the probably 2,400 Indians living on the Sisseton Reservation in the 
northeast corner of South Dakota and our non-Indian neighbors liv- 
ing on and near the reservation, I wish to comment especially on sec- 
tion 3 of Senate bill 2663, 84th Congress, under consideration by your 
committee today. 

Section 3 states that it is therefore the purpose of this act to provide 
assistance to communities, industries, enterprise, and individuals of 
depressed areas to enable them to so adjust their productivities as to 
effectively alleviate excessive unemployment within such areas. 

I feel that the Sisseton Sioux Reservation comes within this state- 
ment of purpose and in fact, other members of our tribal council 
and I have been working with the Chamber of Commerce Committee 
on Indian Affairs in Sisseton, S. Dak., to bring about some relief in 
our economic situation. We have approached 2 industries, 1 in Min- 
neapolis and 1 in North Dakota to try to bring in some kind of industry 
that would provide jobs for some of our people. Nearly all of our 
families are forced to seek and accept public welfare for an average 
of 7 months each year. Most of the employment available is a 
seasonal work of labor for an average of 5 months a year. 














os 
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As seasonal laborers, our people are not entitled to unemployment 
compensation benefits and during the winter all they have to live on 
is public funds. 

In further efforts to try to improve our own situation, we ourselves 
have been working with the Institute of Indian Studies of the Uni 
versity of South Dakota on a social and economic survey of the 
conditions and resources of our people. <A preliminary report of that 
survey has just been made and I ask permission to file charts 6 and &, 
of this report, with this committee in verification of the conditions 
just described that exist on our Indian reservations. 

Senator Dove.as. That will be done. 

(The documents above referred to follow :) 


SisseTon, S. Dak., March 24, 1956 
Sexatre COMMITTFE ON LABOR AND Pusltic WELFARE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 

The Chamber of Commerce Indian Affairs Committee in Sisseton, S. Dal 
commends the United States Senate on considering measures to aid depressed 
areas in the United States. Our local group working actively toward improving 
economic and other conditions of Indian citizens in our community toward the 
ultimate end that our whole community may benefit lends its support to the 
proposition that American Indians should be included in such a bill as 8. 2663 
under consideration by your committee. We also endorse statement of Melvin 
Robertson, chairman, Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe. Will deeply appreciate 
your consideration of including Indians in this or any bill to improve their 
economic situation. 


OSCAR SWENUMBON, 
Chairman, Chamber of Commerce Indian Affairs Committe 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


The survey data indicated that the principal sources of income, in order of 
importance, were payments from public funds (either State or Federal), land 
rents paid for the use of agricultural land, irregular or seasonal labor, regular 
employment with some stability of dollar income, farming operations on either 
a full-time or part-time basis, and irregular enterprises such as hunting, trapping, 
fishing, collection of frogs, sewing, and the like. Chart 6 indicates the number 
of households which derive income from each of these sources 


AMOUNTS OF INCOME 


The findings on cash income have decisive significance for the assessment of 
the socioeconomic circumstances of the Sisseton-Wahpeton people. The findings 
are presented in two ways. Total annual income per family unit is reported in 
chart 8. 

Mr. Rosertson. I'respectfully urge that S. 2663 or any other similar 
bill that may come before your committee, be amended if necessary 
to insure that conditions of American Indian economic desperations be 
alleviated by such a bill if enacted by the Congress of the United States. 
If amended to insure to the Indian reservations, it would be eligible on 
the same basis as other communities for the benefits of the bill, I 
heartily endorse S. 2663. 

My people of the reservation, and our neighbors who are working 
with us to improve our conditions, want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray, as I indicated, prepared a statement, including 
another statement of Sister Providencia; I will ask that this be made 
a part of the record following the statement of Senator Mansfield. 
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Chart 6 


Numbers and Proportions of Pamilies 
Receiving Income from Varied Sources 


120 families 


64 families) 408 


Income Source 





Public funds °° 











Land rent 


Seasonal labor 


Regular 
wage work 17.5% 20 families 
Parming 
operations 7. 12 families 


Irregular vd. 


enterprise 12 families 






10% 20% 30% 406 506 «606 = 708 


Percentage of Households 





a. Included categorical and general assistance and Social Security. 


b. Market hunting, fishing, frogging, handicraft, etc. 


Chart 8 


Numbers and Proportions of Households Receiving Certain Amounts 
of Annual Cash Income for the Survey Population and for the U,8, 
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Senator Dove.as. The next witness Joseph Garry, president of the 
National Congress on American Indians. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH GARRY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Garry. My name is Joseph R. Garry. My residence is Plum 
mer, Idaho. Iam serving my third term as president of the National 
Congress of American Indians and my fifth term as president of the 
\fliliated Tribes of the Northwest. 

Membership from the States of Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho, comprise the latter organization. The National Congress 
of American Indians is the only national, privately supported organ- 
ization of American Indians with voting membership fimited to In- 
dian tribes and Indian individuals in the United States and Alaska. 
Our present membership includes 40 tribes and 7 contributing tribes 
plus almost 600 individuals; this means the organization speaks offli- 
cially for more than 135,000 Indians and most of the tribes with 
significant landholdings. 

(The membership of the National Congress of American Indians 
follows:) 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


MEMBER TRIBES 


Agua Caliente Band of Mission Indians 
Blackfeet Tribe 

Kastern Band of Cherokees 

Cherokee Nation 

Chickasaw Tribe’ 

Chilkat Indian Village (Alaska) 
Coeur d’Alene 

Colorado River Tribes 

Colville Confederated Tribes 
Consolidated Chippewa Tribes of Minnesota * 
Creek Nation 

Crow Tribe’ 

Flandreau Santee Sioux * 

Fort Peck Tribes 

Gila River Pima-Maricopa Tribe 
Hualapai Tribe 

Kalispel Tribe 

Keweenah Bay Indian Community 
Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas * 

Laguna Pueblo 

Lower Brule Sioux Tribe 

Nez Perce Tribe 

Oglala Sioux Tribe’ 

Omaha Tribe of Nebraska 

Quapaw Tribe 

Rocky Boy’s Tribe * 

San Carlos Apache Tribe 

Seminole Tribe of Oklahoma 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes 
Shoshone-Pauite (Western Shoshone) 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux 

Spokane Tribe * 

Suquamish Tribe 

Three Affiliated Tribes of Fort Berthold 
Turtle Mountain Chippewa Tribe’ 
Uintah-Ouray Ute Tribe* 

Ute Mountain Ute Tribe * 


See footnote on p. 942. 
73487—56—pt. 2——_80 
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Washoe Indian Tribe ’ 
Winnebago Tribe (Nebraska ) 
White Mountain Apache* 


CONTRIBUTING TRIBES 


Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs 
Flathead, or Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Fort Belknap Indian Community 

Navaho Tribe 

Quinault Tribe 

Swinomish Tribe 

Yakima Tribe 





Mr. Garry. I am happy to have this o pare | to appear before 
your committee on this very important bill, S. 2663. 

Employment and wholesome living conditions, as we all know, are 
important to everyone. The success ‘of this nation in all things, par- 
ticularly in government, has been dependent upon the contentment 
of its people. In turn, the contentment of the people of this Nation 
grows out of the availability of employment and the absence of want. 
As compared to other nations, our democratic form of government has 
never been seriously threatened from within because the American 
people have always enjoyed a certain amount of economic security. 

And so it is not surprising that in times or areas of distress, when 
the economic security of any segment of our people is imperiled, to 
find a committee of the United States C ongress seeking to work out a 
solution to relieve conditions in depressed areas. 

For American Indians especially then, it is indeed heartwarming 
to learn that members of our Congress have gone ahead and introduced 
such a bill as S. 2663 for the relief of depressed areas of our country 
for if such exist, certainly Indian reservations are in that category. 

Along with sincere appreciation to our Congress for its concern for 
people, ‘ as expressed in S. 2663, I would like to add a suggestion to 
broaden the effectiveness of this bill. This suggestion is that some 
thought should also be given to including Indians of the United States 
and Alaska specifically in this bill. 

It is an established fact that the greatest problem confronting 
American Indians on reservations is poverty and, of course, the lack 
of employment opportunities in vicinities of their established homes 
on the reservations. 

This poverty has not only been the source of many social problems, 
but it is also a blight on the national conscience. It is repeatedly stated 
that American Indians are the poorest, least educated, least healthy 
group in our Nation. As evidence for the record I wish to submit an 
article reprinted from The Christian Century. I also call attention to 
a very recent Associated Press story in which the present Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs i is reported to have said : “The whole Indian problem 
is an emergency.” 

(The article in the Christian Century referred to follows :) 


‘Tribes which passed resolutions to join but dues not yet received, or tribes with dues 
mn arrears. 
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INDIAN RIGHTS ANI) AMBRICAN JUSTICE 
By Harold E. Fey 


CHIPPEWA LOovERTY 


While a few tribes of American Indians possess resources which in the course 
of time have become valuable, as a whole the Indians live in deeper poverty 
than any other racial group in the Nation. Not even the Puerto Ricans. our 
latest newcomers, are as disadvantaged as a large share of the original Ameri 
cans, Whose ancestors once controlled without 


challenge the resources of this 
rich continent, 


Most Indians hardly have one foot on the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder, and this fact helps explain many other facts about their achieve 
ents and their attitudes. 

With American prosperity at unprecedented heights, we are rightly concerned 
to help the world’s exiles and the people of underdeveloped lands attain a higher 
level of life. Should we not be equally ready to help bundreds of thousands 
of American citizens whose poverty condemns them to live in rural and urban 
slums, Without adequate food, housing or even clothing’ We are properly alert 
to do what we can to prevent diseuse and unrest abroad; should we not be 
equally aware that the life expectancy of Indians in America is in many places 
less than half that of a white person’ For a long time the Christian missionary 
movement has sought to spread the advantages of literacy and education in all 
lands. Now our Government seeks to help education abroad. But the Navaho, 
our largest Indian tribe, average less than 1 year of school, and both church 
and state are having to redouble efforts in their behalf. 

Over the past century it has been the settled conviction of many Americans, 
in Congress and out, that the future of the Indian is to be found in farming. 
In a recent year the income of Indian farmers averaged nationally one-fifth that 
of non-Indians in the same occupation. Some people blame the Indian for not 
making a better showing. They forget that 26 percent of all Indian land has 
less than 10 inches of rainfall annually, 65 percent less than 15 inches, 80 percent 
less than 20 inches. Twenty inches of rainfall is barely enought to raise a crop 
providing the rain comes at just the right time in the cycle of growth. 

The lack of water also has a good deal to do with disease control or lack of it 
Throughout large sections of Indian country water for human use is transported 
long distances in rustry metal barrels, often with no cover except a burlap bag 
spread over the top to prevent loss by splashing or evaporation. These barrels are 
standard equipment for wagons, jalopies or pickup trucks. In South Dakota 
water is carried from an Indan agency well for 8 to 10 schools from 30 to more 
than 100 miles away. Lack of clean water helps explain why the incidence among 
Navaho children of diarrhea and enteritis is 20 times that in the general popula 
tion, why life expectancy among the Papagos (Arizona) is 17 years, against 68 
for the Nation as a whole. 

Poverty is of concern to Christians, not because the good life consists in an 
abundance of possessions but because the good life cannot be maintained unless 
human beings—especially children—have sufficient food, clothing and shelter 
for health and a helpful life with others. When this minimum is lacking, as it 
is in far too many Indian tribes, personal, family and social demoralization sets 
in. Conditions that crush the individual, disrupt family life and breed delin- 
quency among the young and crime among the adults are common. This is not 
because economic means are lacking, but basically because we have all failed in 
spiritual perception. Indians and non-Indians alike have learned too slowly to 
draw on the inner resources of Christian civilization. 

A wise Indian commissioner said in 1874: “The Government has not been 
able to keep its faith and honor with [the Indians] since the people whose voice 
the Government is have not toned up the Government and strengthened it morally 
to bear the hand of equity to the red man. Our new and semi-Indian country 
has * * * shaped the Indian policy while we Christians have failed to mold 
that country for the highest civil and religious ends. * * * Bither American 
Christianity is not adequate to civilize the Indians or we have not properly 
applied it. Apparently the failure has been to civilize and Christianize the 


white border.” Bighty years later that statement still applies, only the white 
border includes us all. 
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WHAT POVERTY MEANS ON TURTLE MOUNTAIN 


To discover what Indian poverty means, visit the Turtle Mountain reservation 
in North Dakota. It occupies a couple of hilly townships along the Canadian 
border. Only one-tenth of the land is cultivated; the rest is covered with 
bushes and scrubby trees. The Turtle Mountain reservation is home to 8,928 
Chippewas, other members of this great tribe being found in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Montana. Only about one in 14 is “pure-blood” Indian; the large 
majority have a high percentage of white (French) ancestry. Not only have 
most of the people lost Indian physical characteristics ; their speech and customs 
are those of white people. 

Has this been an advantage to them? An official report thinks not: ‘The 
destruction of native customs and controls upon which tribal unity, unselfishness 
und welfare depends, has instead developed an individualistic attitude ex- 
pressing itself in jealousies, petty feuds and lack of confidence in their own 
ability. Yet it is impossible to be among them very long without being im- 
pressed by their patience, resignation and expression of long-suffering. This is 
especially true of the women, who are struck most cruelly during periods of 
ucute privation.” 

This is poverty: If all the tribal assets of the Turtle Mountain Chippewas, 
including their tribal land, were sold and the money divided equally, each person 
would receive a few cents more than $37. This figure is arrived at by placing 
a valuation of $10 an acres on the land. How far this figure is out of line with 
the actual value is indicated by testimony given by a resident of that area to a 
congressional hearing in March 1954. He said he had recently bought several 
parcels of land there at an average rate of $150 for 80 acres. The sum of $500 
for 160 acres was regarded as high. 

In 1953 the total earned income of Turtle Mountain individuals was a little 
less than $21,500. John M. Cooper, area director of the Indian Bureau at 
Aberdeen, 8. Dak., said in the same hearings that welfare funds disbursed to 
the Indians through the county office nearest the reservation were around 
$360,000 during the year. Federal payments for “general assistance,” made 
largely to employables during the winter months, amounted to around $80,000. 
In addition, State and Federal Governments provide another half-million 
for various kinds of relief to Indians. Indian schools require another $292,000. 
These figures do not include what is spent for hospitalization, “law and order,” 
relocation activities, and unemployment compensation. These items run the 
costs to the public of maintaining the Turtle Mountain Chippewas in poverty 
to well over a million dollars a year, or more than $200 for each of the approxi- 
mately 4,500 persons on the reservation. 


COSTLY LABOR POOL 


The economic function performed by the reservation is to provide at public 
expense a pool from which the surrounding territory can draw cheap labor. 
Chippewas work in the potato harvest, on roads and dams and other public 
works, as hired hands for farmers. A Government ordnance plant employs 
less than 100. The scrubby trees on the reservation are too small to make 
anything but firewood and fence posts. In the winter, when temperatures reach 
25 or 30 degrees below zero, men chop and saw whenever they can leave their 
one-room log huts. By hard work a man can cut 100 posts a day. He works 
another day to sharpen and trim them for sale, then transports them to town 
and sells them for 6 cents each. His pay for 2 days’ work is $6, of which he 
gives half to the man on whose land the posts grew. By hard work in the cold 
he can make $10 a week. Families are large, so he needs additional funds 
if he is to keep food in the mouths of his children, who average 5 or 6 to the 
family. Since he knows that if he moves elsewhere he cannot qualify for public 
assistance, he always returns to his home on the reservation in winter. 

North Dakota is not ready to accept full responsibility for the Chippewas 
and other Indians in the State. It says Indian poverty would place on the 
State a burden too great for it to bear, and that helping them is the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government. It cites the contrast between white and 
Indian welfare to illustrate its reasons for opposing termination of Federal 
responsibility. Garnann Jorgensen, secretary of welfare of the county in which 
Turtle Mountain is located, told a congressional hearing that the Chippewas 
require 3.06 times as much old-age assistance per capita as whites, 9.16 times 
as much aid to dependent children, 3.61 times as much aid to the disabled, 4.92 
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times as much foster home care, and 55.43 times as much help from general 
assistance funds. 

What does this mean in personal terms? Well, let me tell just a few stories 
that I have encountered in the course of my investigation of Turtle Mountain 

1n Indian Bureau worker took a special interest In a young Indian boy, 
vho wanted to study airplane mechanics. The boy knew he had to have 2 years 
if high school and planned to work hard and save his money to realize his ambi 
tion. The Bureau man left the reservation for a couple of years and then re 
turned. One of his first questions was where the boy was. He was told his friend 
was in jail. The lad had found the going too hard, had become discouraged, 
taken to drinking and been arrested. 


HIS CHILDREN’S CHANCES 


* 

Albert Decoteau has 10 children. They live in a log house so old you can see 
daylight through the walls where the chinking has fallen away. He has to hau! 
water a half-mile. The best he can earn cutting posts is $10 a week. He asks 

What chance have my children got?’ 

Patrick Gourneau, chairman of the tribal advisory committee, receives 
salary of $38.25 a week as an ordnance plant watchman. He says: “In wintertime 
‘hildren don’t always get to school, often because they lack clothes and shoes.” 
lhe tribe is proud of its 51 children attending institutions of higher learning. 

Because of payments for aid to dependent children, such children are an asset, 
and this stimulates the birthrate. Once the county welfare worker visited 133 
families, found 84 illegitimate children. Some unmarried mothers with several! 
‘hildren receive more money from welfare funds than do most working fathers 
from wages. 

The Indian police chief, who is also the entire police force for 4,500 people, 
is paid $906 a year. The tribe eannot afford a tribal judge or money to support 
Indian prisoners in jail. So many crimes go unpunished. In 1 year 4 girls 
under 14 gave birth to illegitimate children; nobody was held to account. Too 
many Turtle Mountain young men fall into trouble with the law in other commnu- 
nities in the State. Yet the tribe and the county are proud of 472 young men— 
better than 1 in 10 of the reservation population—who served in the Armed 
Forces in World War II. 


a 


Robert Cory, editor of the Minot Daily News—an excellent paper which 
present news concerning Indians fairly and sympathetically—wrote 
of articles on Turtle Mountain that appeared in his paper February 20, 1954, and 
in following issues. Some of the instances cited above I found in his articles. 


a series 


He told of an Indian friend who was ambitious to “get ahead.” This friend got 
a job driving an earth-moving machine, persisting in spite of initial racial dis- 
Timination. After a while he bought a trailer and his family joined him. 
He continued to work until he had saved about $2,000 when his Turtle Mountain 
wife got homesick. He got another job closer to Turtle Mountain and then 
was inundated by a swarm of relatives who “stayed and stayed. More came 
and went. Some got sick. Others had to be bailed out of jail. Before our friend 
realized it, his bank roll was gone, virtually eaten up by hungry sojourners.” 

The other side of the story is told in They Came Here First, a book by D'Arcy 

\MecNickle, a Flathead Indian. He quotes Presbyterian missionary Simon J. 
Kirk concerning the Sisseton Sioux, who live in South Dakota: “Our young 
people get married and have no place to go or no place to build a home. And 
30, Supposing a certain relative was making his way pretty well, instead of the 
hildren going away and making their way, they go and doulMe themselves up 
until the old man is finally broke.” He said if the Indians had some way to 
secure 40 to 80 acres for a homestead, it would be all the opportunity they 
would need. So the wheel has turned: the people who once possessed all the 
land now have nothing or are crowded into worthless corners of the Nation, 
while their birthrate climbs. 

What can be done? The Government has a little pilot plant for making jewel 
bearings for ordnance at Rolla, near the Turtle Mountain Reservation. It em- 
ploys 70 or 80 Indians at from 90 to 95 cents an hour. The Chippewa workers are 
rarely late, even in subzero winter, and seem to appreciate the opportunity for 
employment. People who know the situation best seem to think it would be a 
good thing for the Indians if more plants needing many hands were to employ 
people at or near their homes. But neither the Indians nor the local communities 
possess the means, the knowledge and salesmanship required to persuade indus- 
tries to come to this nonindustrial area, whose only resource is people. It is not 
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clear bow industrialization can take root here. Yet we are trying to help people 
in India and other lands where the problem is similar to that in North Dakota: 
i. e., industrialize. Why not some point 4 for the United States of America? 


Employment opportunities needed 


A second possibility for employment is in the surrounding area. A small pro- 
portion of the Indiaus do farm labor and toil on road and dam building, but the 
same economic forces that are causing the white population of North Dakota to 
move away are reducing the number of jobs available to Indians. North Dakota 
for several years has had a State commission on Indian affairs, capably served by 
Attorney John B. Hart, its executive director. Mr. Hart led the opposition in 
the State to the Federal bill which if passed would have terminated Federal ward- 
ship responsibility for the Turtle Mountain Chippewas. He has also werked hard 
to persuade North Dakota employers to hire Indian workers. The commission 
is more than earning what it costs the State by its representation of Indian in- 
terests to the State and of the commonwealth to the Indians. But it has not the 
resources to solve the problem of Chippewa poverty. 

A third solution which has been offered is that of the Federal Indian Bureau, 
which has begun a modest program of relocation. As yet it is carried out on a 
scale so small that it does not begin to keep abreast of the increase of population, 
to say nothing of reducing the pressure of Indian population on the means of 
subsistence. Bnough has been done to learn that it costs over $200 to relocate a 
family or almost $100 an individual, that it has te be done with the young and 
those with small families. Of the 21 families relocated in 1953, 8 had returned by 
the winter of 1954. Repeated failures of this kind indicate that a more thorough 
and perceptive program of prelocation training is needed for the Indian, and a 
more careful preparation of the main receiving communities near and far. 

What can the churches do? Most of the Turtle Mountain Chippewas are Roman 
Catholic, as were their French Canadian-Indian forebears. That church has an 
important mission at St. Anne’s and has many Chippewa children in school. One 
branch of Lutherans has a mission at Dunseith, in an area where an Bpiscopal 
mission was once maintained. The churches could do a great deal in helping pre- 
pare white communities for friendly reception of Indians who relocate. It seems 
likely that before they can really come to grips with the poverty of this Indian 
community they will have to set up an organization comparable to Church World 
Service and go about the task with the zeal and intelligence which characterized 
the relocation in this country of displaced persons from Europe. 

It is not a figure of speech to say that many Indians, of whom the Turtle Moun- 
tain Chippewas are only one example, have been made aliens in their own land by 
the dominant newcomer race. How long will they have to say: “I was a stranger 
and you did not take me in; I was hungry and you did not give me food; in rags 
and you did not clothe me ; without work and you did not help me help myself”? 


In years past the Federal Government established many work 
rojects on Indian reservations of this country such as the CCC-ID, 
WA, WPA, and finally the Roads Division. These projects afforded 

the first large seale opportunity for Indians to acquire skills and 
semiskills. Work habits, self-confidence, and a sense of responsibili- 
ties developed together with these special work skills under these 
programs have enabled many Indian people to be successful and sub- 
stantial operators both on and off their reservations. 

Hence, relieving the unemployment situation even for a limited 
period of time on Indian reservations solves many problems. 

It is my sincere request on behalf of the Indian tribes and groups 
in the United States and Alaska, and the National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians that an amendment be drafted and added to this bill 
so as to make it possible for Indian tribes to bring their reservations 
and communities under the purposes of this bill. 

As another great and leading Christian magazine, “America” re- 
cently put it: “The tribe that wants to live together must be helped to 
live well, together.” 

Senator Dovaras. Do you remember the figure which the last census 
gives as the total size of the Indian population in the country? 
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Mr. Garry. Roughly I believe it is in the neighborhood of 400,000. 

Senator Dovertas. And how many of those are living on reserva- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Garry. I couldn’t say exactly. I do not have the figures, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Would you say that half were living on reserva- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Garry. Yes, sir. I think it is safe to say that more than half 
are living on reservations. 

Senator Dove.as. Thank you very much, Mr. Garry, I appreciate 
that. 

You can do a great deal in the country as a whole, in getting poate 
to know more about Senate 2663 and the possibilities under it; as I 
have remarked to previous witnesses, I quite agree with you about 
the amendments and to the degree that I have any voice in the final 
drafting of the bill, these changes or appropriate changes will be made. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Garry. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. The final witness this morning is the general 
secretary of the Indian Rights Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. 
Lawrence E. Lindley. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. LINDLEY, GENERAL SECRETARY 
OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lanpixy. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lawrence E. Lindley, and 
I am general secretary of the Indian Rights Association of Phila- 


delphia 

The Indian Rights Association urges that the needs of Indians be 
given definite recognition in this bill, S. 2663, intended to bring 
relief to depressed areas in our Nation. 

It is not os nor would it be helpful, for me to endeavor to 


list all of the Indian communities that are in need of the type of 
assistance envisioned in this bill, or to detail the nature of their 
problems. Such discretion should be provided in the language of 
the legislation. 

The general statement can be made that there are very few Indian 
communities that would not rate as depressed areas on the basis of 
their general low standard of living. 

Some Indian communities are depressed areas because of the great 
decline in cattle prices. 

And you had testimony this morning from the cattle country about 
that. 

Individuals and groups who were getting an excellent start in the 
cattle business have been brought to the brink of financial disaster, 
if not actual bankruptcy, through the lack of sufficient reserves or of 
adequate credit. Available assistance will and should help some of 
these cattle people to rebuild or restore their cattle industry for which 
many have unusual ability and qualifications. 

On the other hand, the current acute situation aggravates the al- 
ready existing condition of more people in the community than there 
are resources to support. There is urgent need for the introduction 
of new work opportunities into such areas. Such new industries 
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would have the effect. of giving employment to persons out of work 
or only partially cada, 

This would not only raise the living standard of those directly 
employed, but would also take some burden off the people who make 
their ae from the resources already within the community such 
as cattle raising and farming, so that they could improve both their 
own living standards and have more assets to put into their farming 
or cattle raising enterprises. 

Examples may be found in Indian communities in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, and probably other 
States. : 

Some Indian communities have developed in areas in which the 
natural resources are so very limited that they offer no promise of 
ever giving adequate support to a rapidly increasing population. 
Examples of this type of depressed areas are the Rocky Boy group 
in northern Montana, and the Turtle Mountain group near the Cana- 
dian border in North Dakota. In each of those situations the standard 
of living isextremely low. Most of the work engaged in by the people 
is of intermittent and migrant nature. Dependency is high because 
of the lack of employment opportunities, particularly through the 
long winters. 

The Jewel Manufacturing plant located at the edge of the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation in North Dakota gives regular work to a limited 
number of Indians, and may offer a suggestion for further industrial 
enterprises near this or other Indian communities. This particular 
project is entirely inadequate to meet the full need of the Turtle 
Mountain Indians. 

It is interesting to me that only two projects have been mentioned, 
and we all are thinking about them, because they are successful. This 
one and the one at Lac du Flambeau. It seems to me it points u 
the need for exactly the sort of thing that is provided in this bill, 
S. 2663. 

In a study of the Five Civilized Tribes of eastern Oklahoma made a 
few years ago for the Indian Rights Association by Miss Angie Debo 
of the Oklahoma A. & M. College, she declared that: 


The whole beautiful region east of the Grande River is one vast slum. These 
Indians, 


says Miss Debo, 
who less than 50 years ago owned half of what is now the State of Oklahoma, 
live in appalling poverty. 

They made remarkable adjustment following their “trail of tears” 
migration from the Southeastern States so that in 1883, after a visit 
in Indian Territory and apparently speaking of the Cherokees, Sena- 
tor Dawes of Massachusetts reported : 

The head chief told us that there was not a family in that whole nation that 
had not a home of its own. There was not a pauper in that nation and the 


nation did not owe a dollar. It built its own capitol, in which we had this 
examination, and it built its schools and its hospitals. 


As the country filled up with land-hungry whites— 


their land holdings were broken up into individual allotments, their public funds 
were divided per capita—many of them made satisfactory adjustments and 
became leaders in the new composite society. 
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But the majority of the full-bloods were unable to make the transi- 
tion. They were crowded into their unproductive mountain areas 
and scrub timber. Educational progress stopped, their social life 
stagnated, their simple agriculture was disputed. 

Local rehabilitation programs in this area indicate what might be 
achieved if rehabilitations for the five tribes were undertaken on a 
scale sufficient for ultimate success. 

An agricultural program for those who stay on the land is essential, 
but land resources are inadequate for the situation. Home crafts, 
including spinning and weaving, if encouraged and given the support 
of adequate credit could be of greater help in this area. But am 
again there is urgent need for the introduction of industries that offer 
much wider employment, both to give work to those in need of it and 
to reduce the pressure on the already existing resources. Here is a 
depressed area in great need of assistance and to which we as a nation 
have a responsibility. 

Provision for assistance to Indians should include Alaska natives. 
This past season the pack of salmon in Alaska was so reduced that 
towns in southeast Alaska—primarily dependent upon the salmon 
industry—face a situation of acute hardship. 

Following a visit to Alaska in the autumn Harold E. Fey, editor 
of the Christian Century wrote in December: “When I visited this 
area last month I was reminded of conditions in the United States in 
the depth of the depression. Stores are empty of customers. Credit 
is restricted. Sales at giveaway prices are offered. Crash programs 
of work relief are being improved. In sharp contrast with booming 
business in the areas of defense construction burther north, the people 
of the southeast are pinched at the time of year they have always had 
money. 

The end of the fishing season is marked by gloom and belt-tighten- 
ing. Fishing boats, the proudest possession of the native of this region, 
are not receiving their usual coat of paint or engine overhaul. Some 
are being sold to satisfy creditors. 

The salmon runs have decreased alarmingly in recent years. For 
example, the cannery at Metlakatla packed 230,000 cases of salmon in 
1935 ; this year it packed 36,000 cases. Every native village except two 
has a cannery, and all tell the same story. The Metlakatla cannery 
has lost money 3 out of the last 4 years; others are in no better 
condition. This cuts down on employment, not only of the women who 
work in the canneries but also of the fishermen who man the boats. 

This points up the urgent need for the development of other indus- 
tries in this section that will offer year-round employment and remove 
the hazard of the single industry community. 

There is wide recognition of our responsibility as a nation to assist 
Indians as individuals and as groups to achieve a status of economic 
self-sufficiency that will enable them to take their proper place in our 
ae communities, or on equal footing with their non-Indian neigh- 

rs. 

As another avenue for helping Indians to achieve this goal, the 
Indian Rights Association urges that assistance to Indians be made 
a specific provision of S. 2663.” 

nator Dove as. Mr. Lindley, we want to thank you for your testi- 
mony. As I have said, we want to make this include the Indian tribes 
and reservations. We appreciate very much the work which you and 
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your association have done through the past years, 


grateful for your testimony. 


At the end of your testimony, I will include some telegrams which 
Senator Hill, the chairman of the full committee has received. 
(The documents above referred to follow :) 


PASADENA, CALiF., March 26, 1956. 


and we are very 


Senator Lister HIL1, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I earnestly ask your support of S. 2668 and amendment to include the Indians. 
The latter is not only simple justice to a neglected and needy people, but would 
result in increasing their self-supporting ability and would preserve a truly 
valuable culture that should enrich our own. 


May A. KINBALL. 


GREEN WICH, Conn., March 25, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILL, 


Chairman, Labor Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I strongly urge that American Indians be included in point 4 program to aid 


United States submarginal rural areas. This will not only benefit the Indians 
but the country as well. 


RutH THOMPSON. 


PASADENA, CaALir., March 26, 1956. 


Senator Lister HILL, 
Scnate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Success of Maricopa Indian Cooperative Association in changing hopeless 
Indians into a successful happy self-supporting group with increasing pros- 


perity proves Indians ability if given encouragement education opportunity 
through point 4 program and adequate water. Urge passing amendment 8. 2663. 


CLARA STURGIS JOHNSON. 


WHirtier, Cauir., March 26, 1956. 
Senator LisTer HILL, 


Chairman, Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We feel it most important you include water rights of all Indians in ade- 
quate point 4 program, S. 2663; upper Colorado, 8. 500, H. R. 3383; State water 
control, S. 863, H. R. 8325; directly related to morale, rehabilitation, sanitation, 
health. 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF., March 26, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILL, 


Senator Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Claremont Friends meeting urges adequate point-4 program with full water 


rights of all Indians, including upper Colorado to help them develop their reser- 
vations. Replace fear by hope and raise living standards. 


FERNER NUHN, 
Clerk, Claremont Monthly Meeting, Society of Friends. 
Senator Dove.as. Now, I would like te recognize Mr. George A. 
Owl, chairman of the eastern band of the Cherokee Tribal Council. 


Ua aaa 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. OWL, CHAIRMAN OF THE EASTERN 
BAND OF CHEROKEE TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Own. Mr. Chairman, my name is George A. Owl. I am chair 
man of the tribal council of the eastern band of Cherokee Indians in 
North Carolina. 

I am also a member of the board of directors of the Cherokee His 
torical Association. In both of these responsibilities I] am keenly) 
aware of the dire need for increased employment opportunities among 
our Cherokee people who number about 3,500. 

The only employment available to our people is in connection with 
the drama “Unto These Hills” and other projects, which are pro 
duced by the Cherokee Historical Association, and the tourist trade 
Our reservation is located in the heart of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
where 114 million tourists each season observe our Indians in theu 
great plight. For only 4 months of the year are there jobs for our 
people. During the remainder of the year our public assistance bur 
dens are staggering. I estimate that only 114 percent of our people 
have year-round, or near year-round, paying jobs. 

I urge that this subcommittee amend S. 2663 so that Indian reser 
vations in the United States and Alaska will be qualified to take ad 
vantage of the bill which would help the Indians help themselves, if 
it should become law. With this amendment, I certainly endorse and 
support S. 2663. 

We appreciate very deeply the opportunity to present this state 
ment, 

Senator Doveras. We want to thank you, Mr. Owl, very much. 
This is somewhat of an aside question. But your people are pretty 
well scattered over the country, aren’t they ’ 

Mr. Ow. Not the eastern band of Cherokee Indians. 

Senator Dove.as. But you have some in the West, some in the 
Southwest ; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Owt. Part of the general tribe: yes, sir. 

Senator Doverias. Your band is the group which decided to stay 
in the region and not be transferred ? 

Mr. Ow. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dovucias. I] may say that I believe the treatment of the 
Cherokees by the whites was one of the worst incidents in the history 
of the country. And there are many of us who would like to make 
amends. I want tothank you very much for your testimony, Mr. Owl. 

Mr. Ow. Thank you. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Frank H. Ketcham has a telegram to read 
on behalf of the Congregational Church. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK H. KETCHAM, ATTORNEY FOR THE BOARD 


OF HOME MISSIONS FOR THE CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES 


Mr. Kercuam. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank H. Ketcham, 
and I am attorney for the board of home missions for the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. Dr. Truman B. Douglass, who was 
executive chairman of the board had hoped to be able to be here this 
morning personally. But other events interferred. And he asked 
me to present this telegram to your committee and to say that the 
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pe nega churches always are very much concerned about the 
welfare of the American Indian. The Congregational Christian 
Churches are a member of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States and on this particular bill happened tc 
be able to move more rapidly than our other Protestant denomi- 
nations. And I do want to submit this telegram for the record. 

Senator Dovenas. It will be included in the record. 

(The telegram is as follows :) 


New York, N. Y., March 26, 1956. 
Frank 8S. KeTcuam, 
Attorney for Board of Home Missions, Congregational Christian Churches, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congregational Christian Churches have had a continuous concern for the 
Indian Americans since their original dispossession in the opening of the West. 
This concern has always included the total life of the Indian people; physical, 
social, and spiritual. We feel that the Indian Americans can never assume their 
proper place in society as responsible citizens until they become economic equals 
with their surrounding culture. We are therefore gravely concerned that atten- 
tion be given to the reservations in any program designed to alleviate the 
conditions of economically depressed rural areas. Our chief concern in any 
approach to the depressed economy of the reservations is that the program be 
something more than technical assistance. We already have agricultural and 
industrial technology and a fair appraisal of the resources of the reservation 
areas. The point of failure thus far is in the communication of these techniques 
to the Indian communities. This is a matter of basic democracy and attitudes, 
a sensitive understanding of the cultural values and patterns, and a recognition 
of certain adaptations that must be made if our technology is to be utilized by 
the Indian communities to help themselves. Technicians must work in constant 
conversation with specialists in the social aspects of the Indian communities and 
this includes the churches we as a fellowship of churches with more than a 
century of effort among the Indian Americans, fervently hope that our Govern- 
ment will initiate a program commensurate with the tragic need, that will offer 
technical assistance to the Indian Americans in such a skillful manner that the 
Indian Americans will be able to use our techniques to raise themselves from 
economic disaster. 

TRUMAN B. DovuG.Lass, 
Ezecutive Vice Chairman, Board of Home Missions, Congregational 
Christian Churches. 


Senator Doveras. That concludes the list of witnesses for this 
morning. The next meeting will be on Wednesday. 

I would like to thank all the witnesses for coming here this morning. 

The subcommittee is now adjourned. 

(By direction of the chairman, the following is made a part of 
the record :) 

INTER-TRIBAL COUNCIL, ARIZONA, 
Varch 20, 1956. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Subcommittee on Labor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona respectfully petitions your 
committee to amend S 2663 to insure that Indians will be eligible to participate 
in the benefits of the bill. 

Indians of Arizona are greatly in need of such assistance as S. 2663 might 
provide and urge your favorable consideration of the bill with amendment as 
suggested above. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE WESLEY, 
Chairman, Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona and General Manager, San 
Carlos Apache Tribe, San Carlos, Ariz. 
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STATEMENT OF Mas. Tvoia Trucnor, Vick CHAIRMAN, AND Ma. Frank W. Parken, 
MeMBER OF THE Fort Hatt Business CounciL or THE SHosnone-Bannoox 
Tarees, Inc., Fort Hair, Ipane 


rhis is a joint statement from Mrs. Teloa Truchot, vice chairman, and Mr. 
Frank W. Parker, member of the Fort Hall Business Council of Shoshene- 
Bannock Tribes, Inc., of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation on behalf of the 2,300 
sboshone-Bannock Indians living on their reservation in southeastern Idaho near 
he town of Pocatello, Idaho. 

Senate bill S. 2663 states in section 2: “The Congress hereby finds and de 
clares that the maintenance of the national economy at a high level of prosperity 
and employment is vital to the best interests of the United States and that the 
present existence of excessive unemployment in certain areas of the Nation is 

pardizing the health, standard of living, and general welfare of the Nation.” 

Your attention is invited to the fact that along with other Indian reservations, 
ere exists in southeastern Idaho a reservation that has, since its treaty in 1868, 

een a depressed area for the reason that it involved people of a different culture 
from the immigrants who settled the West, who speak a different language and 
who are still laboring under the difficulty of educating and training themselves 
to be able to compete successfully with their white neighbors. 

Since 1868, the United States War Department and later the Bureau of Indian 
\ffairs have been wrestling valiantly with the problem of educating and christian- 
izing these people at what perhaps could be considered an excellent rate of 
progress even though there may be many people and organizations who oftentimes 
become impatient with the progress that has been made. It is our belief that 
Indian tribes could be given a great amount of assistance in dealing with these 
people who are still destitute, who do not have means of obtaining gainful em- 
ployment except periodic, seasonal employment and whose plight has, from the 
ginning, been a jeopardy to the health, standard of living and general welfare 
of the Nation. 

We, therefore, petition Congress to amend S. 2663 so that not only the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation but other reservations in the United States and Alaska may 

e assisted in accomplishing that end to which their efforts have been dedicated 
for sO many years and to fulfill the promise made these people In many and 
varied treaties entered into with them by the United States Gevernment. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED FOR THE RecorD py Mrs. HELEN L. Pererson ( EXecuTive 
Director, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS), AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
CHAIRMAN, NorTHERN CHEYENNE TRIBAL CounciL, LAME Deer, Mont. 


The chairman of the Northern Cheyenne Indian Tribe, Lame Deer, Mont., 
petitions the Subcommittee on Labor, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, to amend Senate bill 2663 to make certain that the Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe of Montana and American Indians generally might benefit from the bill. 

This tribe is one of the poorest in the Nation and desperately needs help of the 
kind proposed in 8. 2663, a bill to establish an effective program to alleviate con- 
ditions of excessive unemployment in certain economically depressed areas. The 
inembers of the United States Congress probably could not believe the conditions 
of our people unless they could see them. In fact, we wish some of the members 
of your committee could visit our reservation to see the need of our people for 
such a bill as 8. 2663. 


Maron 21, 1956. 
Senator JAMES BH. MugRay, 


United States Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: For many years we have been deeply concerned over 
the problems facing the American Indians including, in particular, there accute 
poverty and lack of opportunity for advancement. As we now see the situation, 
the economics of most reservations are now at the breaking point where they 
simply cannot support the rapidly growing Indian population. Therefore, we 
the Apache people feel that S. 2668 and 8S. 2892 be amended for the purpose of 
bringing Indians to the provision of the legislation providing Federal assistance 
to these depressed areas. Bill 8S. 2663 and bill 8S. 2692 might be amended to 
nelude Indian reservations to be entitled to such assistants. 
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Honorable Senator, we respectfully urge you to have this amendment to in- 
clude the Indian reservations. You certainly must know your Indian people’s 
conditions of your great State of Montana. Therefore, I am hoping that you 
will consider Senate bill 2663 and Senate bill 2892 for amendment for the pur- 
pose of bringing Indian reservation under this provision. 

You will find resolution attached, prepared, and adopted by the Apache Tribal 
Council of San Carlos, Arizona. 

Thanking you in advance for al) your efforts and strive for the American 
Indians. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jess J. STEVENS, 
Chairman, San Carlos Council. 


HvuaLaPal Trrpat CoUNCIL, 
Peach Springs, Ariz., March 19, 1956. 
Senator Pau. H. Douc as, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: There has come to my attention a bill S. 2663, to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas and 8. 2892 a bill to assist area to develop and 
maintain stable and diversified economics by a program of financil and technical 
and otherwise, and for other pu 

I concur in the proposed changes in the bills, as suggested by able Senators who 
studied the pending legislation, so that the bills be applicable and beneficial to 
the Indian people. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUPERT PARKER, 
Chairman, Hualapai Tribal Council. 


Untrep States SENATE, 
March 26, 1956. 
Hon. Lister H11, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR HILL: I enclose a letter addressed to me on March 19, by Mr. 
Billman Hayes, president, Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community Council, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., and one dated March 21, from Mr. Jess J. Stevens, chairman, 
San Carlos Apache Tribal Council, San Carlos, Ariz., together with a resolution 
adopted on March 21 by the San Carlos Apache Tribal Council. All of this cor- 
respondence urges that Indian reservations be included in the terms of the bill, 
S. 2663, now pending before your committee. 

I will appreciate your making this correspondence a part of your committee’s 
records, so that it may be available when consideration is given to this proposed 
legislation. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CaRL HAYDEN. 


Savrt River Prwa-Maricopa ComMuNITY TrIsaL CouNcrL, 
Scottsdale, Ariz., March 19, 1956. 


Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Haypven: It is a known fact that most Indian reservations are in a 
state of depression as far as economic conditions are concerned and that un- 
employment is at an alltime high. These factors contribute largely to the encour- 
agement of “delinquency” not only among the young but also among the adults. 

A busy people has no time for foolishness. 

We strongly urge that S. 2663 be amended to include Indian reservations. 

Very sincerely, 
BILLMAN HAYEs, 
President, Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community Council. 
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San CarLos Apacue Trimart Counc, 


San Carlos, Ariz., March 21, 1956 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, 


United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Haypen: We, Apache Indians, feel that Indians in nationwide 
should be considered in these bills, bill S. 2668, and bill S. 2802. These are the 
reasons why the Indians should be considered, economically they are depressed 
In order to have the benefit of the bills it should be extended to the Indians nation 
wide. The problem of unemployed Indians on the reservation is no different from 
any other non-Indian unemployed. The Apache people feel that S. 2663 be 
amended to include the American Indians. My people here at San Carlos has 
been a very heavy burden on the tribe as far as employment is concerned. We do 
not have means of employment, whereas if there were factories or industrial 
plants were near by in the area, we would have hopes of employment for our 
people, but as it is now there are no jobs available, therefore, we feel that some 
thing must be done for the common welfare of the American Indians. 

Honorable Senator, we respectfully urge you to have this amendment to include 
the Indian reservations. You certainly know the conditions of the Arizona 
Indians, therefore, I am hoping that you will consider Senate bill 2668 and Senate 
bill 2892 for amendment for the purpose of bringing Indian reservations under 
the provision. 

You will find resolution attached, prepared, and adopted by the Apache Tribal! 
Council, of San Carlos, Ariz. 

Thanking you in advance for all of your efforts and strive for the people of your 
State that you represent, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


Jess J. STEVENS, 
Chairman, San Carlos Council. 


RESOLUTION No. 8-56 


Whereas there are now Senate bill 2668 providing for establishment of au 
effective program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain 


economically depressed areas, and Senate bill 2892 providing for assistance to 
areas for development and maintenance of stable and diversified economies by a 
program of financial and technical assistance; and 

Whereas most Indian reservations have been depressed areas ever since they 
were established; and economically financial assistance is vitally needed to 
develop available resources on these reservations which will give employment 
and other benefits to the Indian people; and 

Whereas the two Senate bills should be amended so that Indian reservations 
will be included in their provisions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the San Carlos Council, That it is respecfully recommended that 
Senate bill 2663 and Senate bill 2892 be amended for the purpose of bringing 
Indian reservations under their provisions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the San Carlos Council endorses the said bills with recom 
mended amendments. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, secretary of the council, hereby certify that the Council 
of the San Carlos Apache Tribe is composed of 11 members, of whom 10, con- 
situting a quorum, were present at a special meeting thereof on this 21st day 
of March, 1956, and that the foregoing Resolution No. 8-56, was duly adopted 
by a unanimous vote of the council, pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
article V, amended constitution and bylaws of the San Carlos Apache Tribe, as 
approved April 19, 1954. 

LOouISE K. BENDLE, Secretary, 
San Carlos Council. 


Monrovia, Carir., March 27, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILt, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge passage of Senate bill 2663 point 4 for American Indian. 


JULIA RAYMOND. 
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New York, N. Y., March 27, 1956. 


Senator Lister HI, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Very strongly urge support of Indian point 4 program with all Indian water 
rights including Colorado River. It is long past time since we should begin to 
help our own Indian people intelligently. 


Rev. Donatp Hagagineton, 
Community Church of New York. 


Ripeewoon, N. J., March 28, 1956. 
Senator Lister H111, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Sincerely hope you will support American Indian point 4 program, including 
all water rights. 
Mrs. A. J. Doveras. 


Ripeewoop, N. J., March 28, 1956. 
Senator Lister HILL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We desire your support of American Indian point 4 program, including all 
water rights. 
Grovur or 21 WomeEN, Baprist Cnuurcu 
or Ripeewoop, N. J. 


ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1956. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. McClure.) 


Dear Mr. McCiure: * * * Last week over the telephone you asked if I hada 
copy of the letter from Assistant Secretary Lewis to Senator Watkins, dated 
March 13, 1953. You may wish to include this or a part of it in the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, Jr., 
Field Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1953. 
Memorandum to: Bureau officials. 
From : Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Subject : Basic departmental policy pronouncement. 


The attached copy of a letter written by Assistant Secretary Orme Lewis to 
Senator Watkins covers four key issues vital to the administration of Indian 
Affairs and you will recognize it to be a most important basic policy pronounce- 
ment. Mr. Lewis has approved the duplication of the letter for distribution to the 
field for the information of field officials and tribal officers. 


W. Barron GREENWOOp, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Attachment. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1958. 
Hon, ArTHUR VY. WATKINS, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear SENATOR WATKINS: I regret the delay in advising you of the attitude 
of the Department with respect to the Indian matters which were discussed 
with you and Congressman Harrison on February 27. As you know, it was 
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necessary that I discuss the four questions with Secretary McKay, and it was 
not until a few days ago that we were able to devote sufficient time to the 
matter. The four points under consideration have now been resolved and you 
may consider the following statements to represent the general policy of the 
Department on these matters. 

1. Federal responsibility for administering the affairs of individual Indian 
tribes should be terminated as rapidly as the circumstances of each tribe will 
permit. This should be accomplished by arrangements with the proper public 
bodies of the political subdivisions to assume responsibility for the services 
customarily enjoyed by the non-Indian residents of such political subdivisions 
and by distribution of tribal assets to the tribes as a unit or by division of 
the tribal assets among the individual members, whichever may appear to be 
the better plan in each case. In addition, responsibility for trust properties 
should be transferred to the Indians themselves, either as groups or individuals, 
as soon as feasible. 

2. Payments of current tribal income should be made on a pro rata basis 
to the individual members of each tribe with due regularity where such pay- 
ments are consistent with the point of safety in the protection of the tribe as a 
whole and recognize the responsibility of the tribe to contribute a fair share 
of the cost of services. 

3. It is felt that rehabilitation legislation can best be adopted by a single 
measure, although it is recognized that such legislation will require much con- 
sideration. In the interim, it may be necessary to adopt rehabilitation measures 
for individual tribes or areas. The Department will be glad to participate in any 
manner you may suggest. 

4. The Department will make prompt reports on all bills submitted for com- 
ment when such measures are noncontroversial in nature and, as to others, 
will make the reports as promptly as circumstances permit. 

It was a pleasure to meet with you and Congressman Harrison and exchange 
ideas on the problems confronting your committee and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The opportunity to do this was appreciated, and we will be more than 
happy to be of such assistance as we may whenever you have occasion to call 
upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orme Lewis, Assistant Secretary. 


MoNTANA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Great Falls, Mont, March 24, 1956. 
Re: 8S. 2663. 


The Hon. Paut H. Dove.as, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Many religious circles of Montana, both Protestant and Oatholic, 
are intensely interested in helping Indian Americans solve the many complex 
problems of their people, among which is the employment factor with its related 
problem of vocational training. Sister Providencia of the College of Education 
in Great Falls, has called the above bill to my attention. I am especially in- 
terested in seeing a bill possed that will give self aid to relieve the situation 
of both “on the reservation and off the reservation” Indians, and believe that 
the suggestions that the above bill may be amended to include the Indians is 
good and valid. There are many in the groups which I represent who believe 
that the Indian is the concern and obligation of the Federal Government. The 
problem was created historically on a Federal level, and not a local level; it 
should, therefore, be solved, we feel, on a Federal level and at Federal expense. 

Any assistance which you can give in advancing the cause of our Indian 
Americans will be greatly appreciated. We trust the above bill may be so 
amended as to include them as a partial righting of the injustices of the past. 

I am writing you in behalf of my committee of the above council, as the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Great Falls, as president of the Montana 
Baptist Convention, as a member of the American Baptist Council on Missionary 
Cooperation, and as a member of the Governor’s Chaplaincy Committee of the 
State of Montana, and as a deeply interested citizen. 

Sincerely, 


LeLcanp C. LAWRENCE, 


73437—56—pt. 2——_31 
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Sisseron, S. Dax., March 28, 1956. 


SenaTeE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Subcommittee on Labor, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The Chamber of Commerce Indian Affairs Committee in Sisseton, 8. Dak 
commends the United States Senate on considering measures to aid depressed 
areas in the United States. Our local group working actively toward improving 
economic and other conditions of Indian citizens in our community toward the 
ultimate end that our whole community may benefit, lends it support to the 
proposition that American Indians should be included in such as bill as 8. 2663, 
under considertion by your committee. We also endorse statement of Melvin 
Robertson, chairman, Sisseton Wahpon Sioux Tribe, will deeply appreciate your 
consideration of including Indians in this or any bill to improve their economic 
situation. 

OscarR SWENUMSON, 
Chairman, Chamber of Commerce, Indian Affairs Committee, 


[From Lewistown Daily News, Lewistown, Mont., March 21, 1956] 


As We See It——DrRINKING AND DELINQUENCY DecLINeE AMONG N. TD. INDIANS AB 
RESULT OF NEW INDUSTRY 


Drinking among Indians and delinquency among their children has been a 
much discussed subject in Montana. 

Not that these problems are exclusively Indian—they're not, as everyone knows 
they also much concern whites, everywhere in the Nation as well as in Montana. 

This editorial discusses drinking among Indians, and delinquency among their 
children, because of the remarkable progress that has been made in lessening 
these problems at the Turtle Mountain Reservation near Rolla, N. D., since the 
establishment there a few years ago of a jewel bearing plant by Bulova. 

The company had been asked to come in to provide employment for idle Indians, 

The Lewistown Daily News has taken a great interest in this plant because 
of the fine precedent it has established. 

It has proven that Indians are able and faithful workers once they are given 
the chance. It has demonstrated that certain types of industry may be estab- 
lished, with much success, on or adjoining Indian Reservations. It reveals that 
this means can be used effectively in enabling Indians to become useful, prosper- 
ous and self-supporting citizens even though living on reservations where there 
had previously been little opportunity. 

Now there are two new and equally pleasing revelations as a result of the 
Rolla plant. Drinking among Indians has tapered off considerably, and delin- 
quency among Indian children has decreased about 60 percent. 

The authority for this startling statement is Clarence Johnson, sheriff of 
Rolette county, where the Turtle Mountain Reservation is located. 

Since a letter he wrote on the subject is so revealing, and offers so much hope 
for the Indians if similar developments can be secured on or adjoining Montana 
reservations, the Daily News reprints the entire letter as follows: 


“Roitia, N. Dak., February 3, 1956. 
“Mrs. STANLEY SAUGSTAD, 
“Route No. 4, Minot, N. Dak. 


“Dear Mrs. SauestaD: The juvenile delinquency on the Turtle Mountain In- 
dian Reservation among the Indian people has decreased about 60 percent in the 
past 2 years. I have figures to this effect. I think the reason for these figures 
is the employment in the jewel bearing plant, which is located here in Rolla. 
N. Dak. 

“When John B. Hart, who is an attorney in Rolla, and also executive secretary 
of the North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, began working to get a factory of 
some sort for these people to work in, he had to make several trips to Washing- 
ton, D. C., in order to get something built for them. After much work on his 
part, the jewel bearing plant was built in Rolla and it has proven to be the most 
wonderful thing that has ever happened to the Indian people in this area. The 
first year there were only about 60 people employed in the plant, but a year later 
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an addition was built. I talked to Mr. Anderson, superintendent of the plant, 
and he states that they now have 136 employees, nearly all Indians. They expect 
to employ more soon. The starting salary now is $1 per hour. It is a busy little 
factory ; everyone comes to work at 8 a.m. Some bring their lunches with them 
and others eat at the local cafes. They also have some bus service and others 
drive their own cars to work. 

“We have about 5,000 Indians living on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reserva 
tion. Before the jewel plant started, we had all sorts of trouble. The things were 
unorganized and nearly all the Indian families were on some type of welfare 
help—either through grants from the Indian agency at Belcourt or through 
the county welfare program. This was all being done to keep them in existence, 
but the homelife among the people was getting to be a critical situation. There 
was nothing to keep the family together and because there was no work in the 
immediate area, the husband or wife could leave the home at any time. No one 
had any responsibilities in providing necessities for the home. Many homes 
were broken up this way, therefore it caused hardships to the children and quite 
naturally, it did not help the juvenile delinquency problem. 

“I have personally visited the homes of these people, both before and after 
their employment at the jewel bearing plant. I find that the homes are now 
more stable because of self-support and hard work. Although the salaries are 
not large, planning in the home is fairly good. They manage with what they 
get. For instance, the families take their children to a show once or twice a 
week and possibly to some other social gathering once or twice weekly as well. 
A certain amount of security has now come into the homes. I absolutely think 
there is less drinking among those who are employed, because they have their 
jobs to think of and they know they have to get up early to get to them. If, as 
in most cases, the wife works, the husband has to gather wood and take care of 
the household while his wife is away for the day. This works out fine. Before, 
the children were left alone a good deal of the time. Much drinking and dancing 
were carried on in the homes until all hours of the night. The younger people 
saw all this and naturally followed the same routine and, as a result, they would 
be constantly missing school. 

“IT have noticed that since the plant was opened, the homes are in better 
condition and the people have better furnishings in their homes. This all has 
a lot to do with juvenile delinquency inasfar as the parents now have taken back 
the responsibility of their families which, in my estimation, was their biggest 
problem to begin with. 

“The Indian people have received too freely from the different welfare agen- 
cies, and for this reason they have lost their sense of responsibility. I fully 
realize that the welfare agencies are doing a fine job in helping those who are in 
need of their services; but the point is this: When families are receiving assist- 
ance, a case worker is sent to their homes to survey their needs, to arrange for any 
medical program that might be necessary for different members of their families 
and, in short, to solve all their problems for them. In these cases, they no longer 
have to think for themselves and that is why I feel that they had lost their sense 
of responsibility. 

“After these people become employed in places such as the jewel bearing plant, 
they have the satisfaction of earning their own money and they learn to manage 
with what they have. Therefore, they take over the responsibility for their 
families and create more secure homes. This has proven very helpful in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency in this area. 

“IT have been here over 3 years and have experienced what I am writing. 
Thank you. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“CLARENCE JOHNSON, 
“Sheriff of Rolette Cownty, Rolla, N. Dak.” 


There is reason for real encouragement from Sheriff Johnson’s observations. 

A better opportunity and life for Indians, a better break for their children. 

Bulova deserves credit for its taking a chance and pioneering in bringing 
industry to the Indians. 

The Indians on the Turtle Mountain Reservation have proven overwhelmingly 
what they can and will do when they have the chance. 
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So here is an achievement—a guide as to what can be done on other reserva- 
tions. 


Carl Beck, of the Indian Service, is working hard and efficiently on trying to 
secure other industries for Indian reservations. 


He and the program deserve the support of all of us in Montana, and particu- 
larly in the communities near Indian reservations. 


Indians and whites alike will benefit greatly from continued development 
along this line. 


(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene Wednesday, March 28, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 1956 


Unrrep Strares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THI 
Com™Mitrrert ON LABOR AND Pusiic WeLrare, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:08 a. m. in room 
P-63, United States Capitol, Senator Paul H. Douglas (chairman) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Douglas and Neely. 
Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director John S. Forsythe, 
general counsel, Michael Bernstein, professional staff member. 
Senator Doveias. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Senator Chavez and Senator Anderson have submitted statements 
which will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The statements of Senator Chavez and Senator Anderson follow :) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR DENNIS CHAVEZ 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, both the witnesses from New 
Mexico and I will be addressing ourselves today to the aims and the specifics of 
Senate bill 2663. 

This particular proposal has created more interest in New Mexico than any 
particular bill in recent months. This interest is sufficient for us to bring 
before the committee two men whose agencies would be most responsible and 
coneerned with any program like that of 8S. 2663. 

With the permission of the chairman and the committee, I would like to 
make a few remarks as a prelude to the hearings and then, as is congressional 
custom, step aside for the statements of my colleagues in the Congress from 
New Mexico. We can then follow with Mr. Fred Barron, who is executive di- 
rector of the New Mexico Employment Security Commission and Mr. Berl Huff- 
man, who is executive director of the New Mexico Economic Development Com- 
mission. 

By arrangement, Mr. Barron will concern himself with the unemployment 
situation today with a look back and a projection forward of the State’s unem- 
ployment trends and possibilities. 

Mr. Huffman, the managing director of the State agency, the Economic Develop- 
ment Commission, should be able to tell the committee how this official State 
group might cooperate with the Federal Government on the employment pro- 
gram idea of Senate bill 2663. 

There is one witness, Mr. Louis Cottam, who is chairman of the Taos County 
Economic Development Committee. Mr. Cottam has come some 2,000 miles to 
present the story of a small Rocky Mountain town in these days of full employ- 
ment. I am extremely pleased that he came, and the committee ought to give him 
some special recognition in that the expenses of his trip are borne by just free- 
will donations from the interested people in Taos who wanted to present their 
story to this subcommittee. 

I am sure the committee has been subjected to vigorous opposition from those 
who believe the Federal Government has no particular business in these fields. 
On the contrary, I think Senator Douglas and members of the committee are to 
be complimented for trying to build now the framework of a Federal program 
which might be very, very useful in another year in the not far distant future. 
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The United States of America weathered one severe deperssion. I suppose 
we could weather another, but we would all want to avoid that if there is any 
way out. I see in Senate bill 2668 a program, the light of a stronger beacon, 
through which we might recognize, and ward off, many local whirlwinds which 
would be only warnings of the engulfing storm to come. 

The United States rose out of the last depression not through States’ action, 
and not through that of local municipalities, but through a strong Federal direc- 
tion. I am quite sure the efforts of any State would meander into hopeless and 
fruitless attempts. I do not believe we have a separated economy any longer. 
We are all one and too many weak points are a danger to this whole. 

I must frankly admit that I am not aware of the unemployment situation 
in all States. I would suggest, however, that if any State in the Union had a 
county such as we do, wherein unemployment is consistently ranged from 15 
percent to over 25 percent, and if it were from a big EPastern State the Federal 
Government would have heard of it and the administration would have recognized 
it 

We have in one county in New Mexico a current unemployment of 19.3 per- 
cent. This is an official figure of the Employment Security Commission. We 
have another county, Rio Arriba, wherein unemployment is 18 percent; a third 
Sandoval, wherein unemployment is 15.8 percent, and three more, Guadalupe, 
Harding, and Taos, with another 12 percent; and a seventh, Colfax, where unem- 
ployment is 10.7 percent. 

Thus, with reference to section 6-a, New Mexico could qualify 7 counties 
under the 9 percent ficure and 10 counties under the 6 percent figure. 

I would like to suggest to the committee, and you may care to question Mr. 
Iiuffman about it when he testifies. some modification of section 7 might be ad- 
visable to include State agencies such as our Economic Development Commis- 
sion. This would permit a tremendous local savings and yet give the Federal 
Government one official State agency with whom to deal in these matters of local 
problems. 

One of the more important sections of the bill is section 11—-a, which directs 
the procuring agencies of the Federal Government to buy from these depressed 
areas to the maximum practicable extent. 

For example, the National Defense Establishment could recognize this 19 per- 
cent unemployment in San Miguel County and award a contract to the Jayval 
Manufacturing Co., of Las Vegal, since it would mean a tremendous amount to this 
town and county. 

Jayval is a parachute and fabric manufacturer and has employed 350 women 
on a steady basis until recent months. This one section 11 could mean a payroll 
of more than 300 people with a resulting reduction of this unemployment and no 
Federal capital outlay would be required. 

I have previously written to the chairman that under the standards devised 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Department of Labor, it would be 
virtually impossible for States like New Mexico, Arizona, and the other Rocky 
Mountain States of less than 1 million persons to qualify. The requirement for a 
depressed labor certification today is a working force of 15,000 persons, exclusive 
of agriculture. 

Senator Goldwater can tell you, as I can, aside from the larger cities like 
Albuquerque, Tucson, and Phoenix, we do not have towns or even counties with 
that kind of a working force to permit us to meet the minimum qualifications. 

Yet, I am sure that we are humanitarian enough to realize that an American 
family is an American family, whether they live at Brockton, Mass., or Taos, 
N. Mex., and that it is possible for a person to get just so hungry and just so 
desperate, no matter where he lives. 

I have asked in the past, as some of the members of the committee will recall, 
for Mr. Flemming to recognize these sparsely settled States in this criteria. 
He has always refused to do so on the theory that his list may get too big. 

I fail to see where the size of the list has anything to do with the need, but 
perhaps that is an overall part of the expendable philosophy of some of those 
in the administration today. 

I am sure it has worked to the advantage of many of the communities in Sen- 
ator Kennedy's State, as well as those in the big eastern States, but it has con- 
stantly discriminated against New Mexico and here is how: If the military has 
a big procurement, they can set aside a small amount for small business, a small 
amount for the use of economically depressed areas and leave a remaining amount 
on open bid to anyone. 
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Well, obviously, we are going to fall into the small business category since 
our plants always have less than 500 people. This means that we are eligible 
to compete against one-third of the procurement. 

We cannot compete against the depressed areas because that is set aside for 
them and obviously, we could not compete against the truly economical and 
big industries who might take on these small contracts purely for reasons of 
their own. 

I think the program outlined in Senate bill 2663, which would apply uni- 
formly to the 48 States, is the answer for New Mexico. I think we should 
have a Federal program that would operate through the States as well as 
through the local communities. But whatever kind of a program it may be, 
it should treat all alike. 

And now, in conciusion, I should like to submit for the record of the commit- 
tee proceedings, the following : 

First, a letter to me from Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly, president of Highlands 
University in Las Vegas, and chairman of the New Mexico Keconomic Develop- 
ment Commission. In it, Dr. Donnelly says the unemployment figures do not 
begin to tell the story of unemployment in the area and in which he declares 
the economic conditions are parlayed into the education of the young men 
and women of the area. 

Second, a letter from the Las Vegas city school nurse, San Miguel County 
school nurse, and the Las Vegas city schools’ visiting teacher. They volunteer 
their services to help the committee in any survey desired. 

Third, a letter from the post commander of the American Legion at Las Vegas 
endorsing Senate bill 2663. 

Fourth, a letter from Fred Harris. Mr. Harris picked up fallen pine cones 
there in the mountains and has turned it into a small Christmas-wreath business. 
His problem is one of finances. 

Fifth, a letter from Mr. John C. Rainer, Governor of the Taos Indian Pueblo 
and chairman of the 18-Pueblo All Pueblo Council, endorsing Senate bill 2663. 
With this letter is one he wrote to Senator Douglas. I concur with his re- 
marks. 

Sixth, a letter from the chamber of commerce at Mountainair, N. Mex. This 
letter recounts the diminishing economy of the area and asserts that businessmen 
have left their wives in charge of the business houses and gone elsewhere to 
seek work. 

Seventh, a letter from the Tucumcari Chamber of Commerce endorsing Senate 
bill 2663. 

Kighth, a similar letter from the Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce. 

And ninth, a letter from the Chamber of Commerce of Santa Rosa. This one 
may interest the committee in particular in that it reports the average week- 
ly wage is $37.95 and estimates that at least 10 percent of the population of 
the county is unemployed at any given time of the year. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the New Mexican congressional delegation and 
our three witnesses from New Mexico might cover other points of interest and 
of necessity. 

I offer my pledge of support and vote on the floor of the Senate when the bill 
is reported by the committee. 


Gautiup, N. Mex. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D. C.: 


New Mexico Commission on Indian Affairs in meeting March 26th voted 
unanimously favoring S. 2668 for aid to economically depressed area. We urge 
you support this bill in hearings Thursday and insert our stand in the record. 
New Mexico Indians need and favor such economic program and should be 
included therein. 

New Mexico COMMISSION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
LARRY Moore, Secretary. 
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Santa Rosa CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Santa Rosa, N. Mer., March 15, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, | 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR Cravez: We are very much interested in passage of Senate 
bill 2668, and want to do our part in giving the bill support. However, for 
financial reasons, we will not be able to send a representative to Washington 
to appear before Senator Douglas’ committee. 

Short of doing this, we are including certain facts peculiar to the Guadalupe 
County labor situation which you may find to be interesting and which you may 
want to read into the committee records. 

All of the information given below has been taken from three sources: The 
reports of the New Mexico Employment Security Commission, the New Mexico 
University Bureau of Business Research reports, and the United States Census 
reports, 1950. 

In 1950, 12.5 percent of the labor force in Guadalupe County was unemployed 
when only 1,834 of a total force of 2,064 were gainfully occupied in salary- 
producing jobs. That the situation is worse today is reflected in the facts that 
the average weekly salary paid persons working in the county is $37.95 while 
the State average is $68.08, and that the population of the county has been 
falling off sharply for the past 15 years. (Guadalupe County’s population dropped 
21.7 percent between 1940 and 1950, and 11.4 percent between 1950 and 1955. 

The persons who are able to do so move elsewhere when they are not able 
to find work here, however, many more are forced to remain because they own 
property here or because of strong family ties. These latter work at part- 
time jobs principally during the summer months when Santa Rosa’s tourist 
service businesses are the most active, and subsist as best they can. 

Although our records are not entirely accurate, we estimate that at least 10 
percent of the county population is constantly unemployed. 

We work continually at improving this situation and are making slight head- 
way, nevertheless, the boost that the Depressed Areas Act could give us and 
other communities and counties like ours is certainly needed. 

Sincerely, 
Georce A. McBripe, Manager. 





ALBUQUERQUE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
March 14, 1956. 
The Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors at their 
regular meeting on Monday night, March 12, 1956, went on record as being in 
favor of the depressed area bill, and also suggested that we notify our congres- 
sional delegation about this stand. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEE E. ROEDER, 
Assistant Manager. 





TUCUMCARI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tucumcari, N. Megr., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building. 
Washington, D.C. 


HonorABLE Str: The Board of Directors of the Tucumcari Chamber of Com- 
merce after careful consideration, feel that Senate bill No. 2663 providing 
relief for economically depressed areas, will be of aid and assistance to our area 
that has suffered from drought and other economic handicaps preventing full 
employment and industrial or agricultural payrolls. 

We urge and will greatly appreciate your support of this bill. 

Thanking you for past consideration and anticipated cooperation, we are 

Sincerely, 


BILL GASKINS, 
President. 
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MOUNTAINAIR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Vountainair, N. Mew., March 12, 1956. 
lhe Honorable DENNIs CHAVEz, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: It has been brought to our attention by the New 
Mexico Economic Development Commission that National Congress is con- 
sidering feasibility of a depressed area bill, or rather two bills known as 8, 2892 
and S. 2663. We believe features in S. 2663 will suit needs of areas similar to 
urs better than 8. 2892. We urge you support this measure. 

We feel sure you are somewhat familiar with conditions here. However, 
no one, not living here, can possibly understand the problems we have faced 
and will continue to face until farming conditions improve. 

We also believe that no town or community can be as prosperous as they 
should be without industry to help support it. In our case, we have to procure 
industry here to survive. More than 50 percent of our population has been 
forced to leave their homes and seek employment. Some of the business firms 
have made arrangements for the wife to look after their place of business and 
the husband seek employment. 

As stated above, this condition has lasted for 8 years and looks very much 
the same again this year. 

If we are fortunate enough to procure some industry here, it will be almost 
a certainty that we will need to furnish a location and lease to the concern. If 
so, we would need to borrow funds from some source at low interest rates in 
order to supply such location. We believe bill S. 2663 will be a great deal of 
help not only to us, but to many other communities. 

In closing, we would like to point out that we have many advantageous fes 
tures which make our community a desirable place to live in, and we feel these 
would be a great advantage to industrial firms. 

For instance, we have a wonderful climate with coo] nights, the days are not 
not in comparison to some areas. We have beautiful recreation areas nearby 
good schools, churches, shopping center, railroad, highways, extremely low-cost 
housing, low taxes, an abundance of labor, all of which would bring about 
ower production costs, 

If you know of any way to help us contact firms that may plan to locate in 
New Mexico, we will appreciate your help. 

Very truly yours, 
Everetr L. Crist, Secretary. 


ALL PUEBLO CoUNCIL, 
EIGHTEEN PUEBLOS oF 18,000 INDIANS, 
February 29, 1956. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEz, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR CHAVEZ: Enclosed herewith is a letter written to the Honorable 
Senator Paul H. Douglas. I stated in the letter to Senator Douglas that it is 
hope that you will make every effort in working toward getting the bill passed 
and enacted into law. 

Out here in the State of New Mexico, one of the most serious problems among 
our rural people is that of economic development. ‘This is true not only with 
the Indians but also with the non-Indians. 

Accordingly, it is hoped that efforts will be made on your part to hold the 
committee hearings on this bill, if such hearings are held, in the various parts of 
New Mexico. 

From our experience in working with these problems, it is felt that one of the 
most constructive programs that could be launched in the Indian areas would 
be a good housing program, a housing program which would come about as a 
result of a liberal loan program. 

Many of us are desirous of good homes, but are unable to construct them 
because we have no financial security. Likewise, there are many undeveloped 
resources which could be developed under Senator Douglas’ bill. 

At this particular time, when we are so deeply concerned with the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, one of the ways which we can curtail the growth of this 
problem is by producing secure homes and economic stability among our 
families. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. Ratner, Chairman. 

Enclosure. 
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(Enclosed copy of letter with Senator Chavez’ letter dated Febru- 
ary 29, 1956, follows :) 


ALL PuEeBLo CouNcIL, 
EIGHTEEN Pvuesios or 18,000 INDIANS, 
February 29, 1956. 
Senator Paut H. Dovetas, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Doveras: This letter results from a study of your bill No. 
S. 2663, which is intended to relieve economically depressed areas. 

On behalf of the people I work with, I wish to commend you for this very out- 
standing piece of legislation designed to rehabilitate not only the economically 
depressed areas but likewise the very people living in these areas. 

Recently a committee of Senators and a member of the House, namely the 
Honorable James E. Murray, Mike Mansfield, and Representative Lee Metcalf, 
wrote you a letter pointing out some of the recommendations which might be 
included in your bill. After studying their recommendations to you, it is felt 
that these recommendations are excellent to cover the Indian situation as we 
know it. 

It is true that the most important need on the Indian reservations is to estab- 
lish some sort of Federal and State work projects. Those of us who are in 
constant contact with the everyday living conditions of the Indians realize it 
will be possible to rehabilitate the dire conditions only by the enactment of 
8. 2663 into law. 

The Indians no less than the non-Indians are deeply concerned with the prob- 
lems which are the result of economic conditions. Almost all the Indians I know 
anything about are desirous of a good education for their children, a good home 
and some sort of continuous income to maintain a standard of living equal to 
those of non-Indians. Most unfortunately, we have been handicapped in these 
respects, and your bill seems to offer a good answer for the relief of these 
situations. 

If a hearing will be held in the near future in respect to this bill, it will be 
deeply appreciated if some of us Indian leaders will be given an opportunity to 
present the facts needed to support your bill. 

I, for one, have been following your activities in Congress, and I want to 
commend you for your liberal work on behalf of all the people in this country. 
I am firmly of the opinion that unless we build all sections of our population 
properly and securely, we have no guaranty of a strong nation. 

If we can be of any help to you in bringing this bill into law, we shall be very 
glad to cooperate with you. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Joun C. Ratner, Chairman. 


CEBOLLA River RANCH ENTERPRISES, 
Sapello, N. Mea., February 5, 1956. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator CHAvez: Am in receipt of your letter with the enclosed copies 
of the Douglas bill and Small Business Administration pamphlet, and wish to 
thank you for your interest. 

I am enclosing all of the information, relative to our business which is avail- 
able at this time, as we deal through jobbers and advertising our product is more 
or less up to them. 

Should Senator Douglas see fit to hold hearings on his bill in Las Vegas, I 
would welcome an opportunity to appear before the committee relative to our 
business and the condition of the area in which we live and manufacture our 
product. 

Again thanking you for your interest in the matter, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Frep “Rep” Hakegts, 
Cebolla Pine Cone Co., Inc., President. 
Enclosure. 
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(Newspaper article enclosed with letter to Senator Chaves follows :) 


Man Wrrs AN Ibea Puts Pine Cones To WorK IN New INDUSTRY FOR AREA 


The State Corporation Commission announced the chartering of a firm at 
Sapello. In the announcement it was stated that the Cebolla Pine Cone Co., Inc., 
had been granted a corporate charter with F. R. Harris and J. F. Armijo as the 
principal stockholders with a capital stock of $50,000 and $50,000 paid in 

But the incorporation is only the bare facts of an unusual enterprise 

Last spring the Las Vegas area acquired a displaced Texan as a citizen 
He was a man with vision and determination. 

Fred “Red” Harris bought and moved to the Cebolla Ranch, a 2,500-acre spread 
above Sapello, entering the cattle business with which he was familiar in 
Texas. 

One day Harris was making the rounds of the ranch on horseback and he 
noted the preponderance of pine cones on the ground. To the average person 
pine cones under pine trees in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains is a natural 
matter, taken for granted as part of the scenery. 

Harris, however, had an idea that the thousands of cones ought to have 
some other value than just reposing under pine trees. He gathered a few of 
the cones and took them to the ranch home where he treated them with paints 
and sprays. The result was unusual and beautiful Christmas decorations. 

The rancher got in touch with a Dallas friend who is head of a large chain 
of stores—and the idea of placing the treated cones on the market clicked 

Orders came flowing in and the tub used as the first pine-cone treating plant 
has been expanded to a small factory which turns out 5,000 cones a day. For 
the current Christmas season Harris’ factory is packaging cones for individual 
orders. 

Harris points out that it is not a big business, but offers some employment 
and the income augments his cattle business which he terms as not too good at 
present. 

The experience with pine cones led Harris into study of further possibilities 
in forestry and soon he was spraying spruce bows, fir and pine and turning them 
into wreaths which he is selling in small lots. 

Small pine trees, Harris reasoned, should have commercial use. He obtained 
additional equipment for peeling the trees, then treating them and selling them 
for fence posts, which he says will last 50 years. 

Still enterprising Harris turned his attention to the production of log slabs 
for home building, the latest output of the ranch area. 

Harris comes to New Mexico with quite a background. He attended Baylor 
University where he lettered in football, basketball, baseball, and track. 

After college he was signed by the St. Louis Browns and subsequently was 
farmed to Wichita Falls of the Texas League. 

Harris entered law practice in Dallas and later was elected to the State senate 
and was a candidate for lieutenant governor. 

During the war Harris was commissioned lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy and served on the U. S. 8S. Croatan as flight deck officer and later on the 
U. S. S. Franklin, which was almost demolished by enemy air attack. He was 
twice wounded in action and awarded two Purple Hearts and decorated with the 
Navy Cross, Bronze Star, and Commendation Ribbons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris have 3 daughters, 1 studying music in Texas, and the other 
2 at the Harris Ranch. 


Leonarp Hoskins Post No. 24, 
Las Vegas, N. Mez., March 21, 1956 
The Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: We, the members of the American Legion, Leonard 
Hoskins Post No. 24, in Las Vegas, N. Mex., greatly urge the passage of Senate 
bill No. 2668, or the Douglas bill. 

This bill No. 2663, deals with the depressed areas of our Nation, and we know 
if this bill No. 2663 is passed, our community will be benefited. 
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Thanking you in advance for your cooperation, and hoping that as our Senator, 


you realize the importance of the bill. 
Yours truly, 
J, Harvey Brown, 
Post Commander. 
Attested : 
ATWELL M. BLAND, Post Adjutant. 


Las VEGAS HigH ScHOoOL, 
Las Vegas, N. Meg. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sik: We are vitally interested in Senator Hill’s bill to aid depressed 
areas. If local opinions will help out to bring about an investigation of San 
Miguel County in New Mexico, we would like to offer the following information. 

No doubt, you are familiar with the study, Personal Income in New Mexico, 
made by the Bureau of Business Research at the University of New Mexico. 
This study speaks for itself. We also understand that sociological studies have 
indicated that this area is one of the three neediest in the United States. 

In our work we see actual living conditions every day in this community and 
surrounding areas in the county. The conditions are deplorable as a result of 
years of unemployment, years of drought, and their resulting devastation. 

The welfare assistance program has helped in many instances. However, 
there are innumerable families that cannot qualify for assistance because of an 
employable male; but, the employable male cannot find employment. 

Limited resources are exhausted in traveling to look for work to no avail. The 
family, frequently a large one, is left to eke out an existence. The resulting 
malnutrition and cumulative medical problems are appalling. Living year after 
year under such conditions can be devastating to the most stalwart character. 

In this rich country with food surpluses, it is difficult to accept the sight of a 
long line of people who are dependent upon these commodities for their suste- 
nance. It is good that they have this resource to turn to in desperation. Yet, 
there are many families in need who cannot qualify for even this type of assist- 
ance because they own a plot of worthless ground and a house where they live 
which might bring $50 on a cash sale. 

Foreign aid programs are worthy, but we still believe that charity begins at 
home and is sorely needed. 

Living for extended periods of time under these conditions has lowered the 
morale of the people to a point that could be critical. Through a process of 
attrition, potentially loyal, good citizens could well reach a point where they 
would accept the lies of any “ism” which was offered in an inviting light. We 
are sitting on the proverbial powder keg. 

If an investigation is made in this area, we would like to volunteer our 
assistance in obtaining facts for you. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Miss) Mary FULGENZI, 
Visiting teacher, Las Vegas City Schools. 
(Mrs.) HeLten Harris, 
Las Vegas City School Nurse. 
(Mrs.) DONNA STILLINGER, 
San Miguel County School Nurse. 


New Mexico HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, 


Las Vegas, January 30, 1956. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


United States Senator from New Mevico, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I want to tell you of my keen interest in Senate bill 
2663 which seeks to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions of 
excessive unemployment in economically depressed areas. 

The area of northeastern New Mexico in which I live has been slowly receding 
into a depressed condition since the end of World War II. Businessmen in Las 


Vegas tell me that at present their business is the worst they have seen it for a 
long, long time. 
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Unemployment figures do not begin to reveal the extent of unemployment 
bere about us. The unemployed no longer keep up their registration with the 
State employment service as they have lost hope of getting Jobs in this area. 

A steady migration of people from the area has been in process for several 
years. Welfare rolls are high and long lines of men and women are formed when 
surplus foods are being distributed. The living conditions of many of our people 
are pitiful. 

I am an educator and it is significant economically as well as educationally 
that fewer boys and girls from our area who graduate from high school go on to 
college than in any other area in the State. Their families simply don't have 
the money with which to help them, and here at the college each fall, I am unable 
to meet requests of many young men and women for assistance with their tuition 
and board and room. Part-time jobs in the locality are almost impossible to find 
for any but a few. 

Newspaper headlines are crowded with stories of President Eisenhower's 
predicting that 1956 will top 1955 in the amount of goods and services produced, 
of his request for a long-term foreign-aid program to our allies, of the Dow-Jones 
averages reaching higher levels, of multimillion dollar expansion of industry 
throughout the country, and of other stories pointing out the high prosperity 
of this Nation. 

Our area in northeastern New Mexico, however, is not participating in this 
program. Federal aid projects seem to be for other areas and other nations, 
always. 

It is time that we realize that there are many areas in this country of ours that 
are in need of Federal assistance if they are to participate in the economic 
progress of the Nation. 

I write you thusly because I am very hopeful that you will take a real interest 
in giving every support to Senate bill 2663. Thousands of people in northeastern 
New Mexico need the benefits this bill will provide in jobs and employment. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS C. DONNELLY, President 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Joint COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
March 28, 1956 
Hon. Pau H. Dove ras, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: Attached is a short statement and copies of some letters from 
New Mexico, which I would appreciate very much your having placed in the 
record in the hearings on 8. 2663. I am unable to be present this morning because 
of two other conflicting committees. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


It is my belief that S. 2663 to establish an effective program to alleviate con- 
ditions of excessive unemployment in certain economically depressed areas, if 
passed, would be an incentive for communities with a surplus labor force to try 
to solve their problem. I approve of this type of legislation and hope my remarks 
might be helpful to the committee in its efforts to report a workable bill. 

I will confine my remarks mostly to conditions and needs in my State of 
New Mexico. However, I will not delve very far into statistics. It is my under- 
standing that our State director of the New Mexico Employment Security Com- 
mission, Mr. Fred Baron, is here as well as Mr. Burl Huffman, executive director 
of the New Mexico Economic Development Commission, and I am sure they will 
furnish the committee all of the unemployment figures required in regard to our 
State. 

If we take a look at the overall income for the State of New Mexico during 
the past few years, we will find that it has been increasing; but this is not true 
in every county of the State. 

The increase has come in such counties as Lea and Eddy, where we have large 
oil and potash mining industries, and in such cities as Roswell, Albuquerque, and 
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Alamagordo, where we have large Government installations—such as the Walker 
Air Force Base in Roswell, the guided missile program at Alamogordo, and the 
operations office of the Atomic Energy Commission and Kirtland Air Force Base 
in Albnquerque. 

Many of the counties remote from these areas have actually been undergoing 
a decline in income and employment for several years. The condition in these 
depressed counties is beyond control of the local people. 

First, we have undergone about 5 years of drought. This, of course, has 
brought about a shortage of water for irrigation and other purposes ; has lowered 
the carrying capacity of much of our range land, and thus greatly reduce the 
number of livestock we can graze. In addition to the drought, we have had a 
sharp decline in farm and livestock prices. 

Second, in Colfax County, we had for many years a very good coal-mining in- 
dustry. Today the coal mines are closed. This community has suffered tre- 
mendously as a result of the closing of the coal mines and from the drought and 
depressed farm prices. 

I have sent copies of this bill to a number of people living in the depressed 
areas in New Mexico, requesting their opinions. I wanted to be sure that com- 
munities needing help would be eligible under this bill. 

I have received many replies, and I am making some of them a part of this 
statement for the record. 

The first is from Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly, president of the New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas. Dr. Donnelly, as a school man, has seen the effects 
of unemployment on the growth of his community, and has been active in trying 
to solve some of the unemployment problems. I am submitting a copy of Dr. 
Donnelly’s letter for the record. 

I call particular attention to that part of Dr. Donnelly’s letter in which he 
tells of a steady migration of citizens from northern New Mexico; that the wel- 
fare loads are high, and, that even though there are predictions 1956 will top 
1955 in goods and services produced in the United States, our northern New 
Mexico areas are almost at the depression state ; and that there are an increasing 
number of our young people who will be unable to go to college because their 
parents find it impossible to help them financially. 

I would also like to submit for the record a letter from Mr. Herbert B. Gerhart, 
a hotel operator in Raton, N. Mex. Mr. Gerhart points out in his letter that 
there is some question in regard to the percentage in subsection (a) of section 6 
of the bill being low enough to permit some very worthy areas in New Mexico 
to qualify for assistance. This might be true because of the migration from these 
depressed areas during the last 3 years. 

In Raton, as he points out, many people have left their homes to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. Some of them still own their homes and want to return if 
the community could get some assistance in promoting some kind of a small 
industry in the area to offer them employment. 

I hope the committee wil give consideration to lowering the percentage of un- 
employment required for a community to qualify. Had the unemployed all 
remained in the community, the percentage of unemployment would be more than 
ample for them to qualify. 

I am also submitting a letter from the chamber of commerce at Taos, N. Mex., 
which gives the Employment Security Commission figures for 1953, 1954, and 
1955 for that county. This shows an average unemployment in Taos County of 
11 percent. 

I am also attaching a letter from the Economic Development Commission of 
New Mexico, in which they endorse the bill. 

There are two other points that I would like to call to the attention of the 
committee. I believe you will want to consider them carefully before the bill is 
reported. First, it has been suggested by one of my constituents that if a com- 
munity could raise the 3344 percent required under the provision of the bill as 
their contribution, it is very likely they could obtain private financing. This 
may be true in some instances, and I hope that the committee will give further 
study to the amount required to be contributed by the local community. 

Second, I would like to call attention to Indian communities, not only in New 
Mexico but in other States. I believe there is a possibility of assisting some 
of the Indian tribes in developing small industries. They are easily trained and 
adaptable to certain types of work requiring hand skill, such as jewelry making 
and hand weaving. 

I hope we can make sure this legislation is broad enough to give them some 
assistance. Thought should be given to the idea of whether or not considera- 
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tion should be given on an entire county basis in determining the unemployment 
percentage. 

The reason I say this is that many times the Indians do not live in a concen. 
trated area but are scattered over the reservation, while in one part of the county 
there is a concentration of a white population that really has no employment 
problem—as an example, San Juan County in northern New Mexico. In the 
northern part outside the reservation are located the thriving towns of Farming 
ton and Aztec. These towns are located in an oil and gas development area with 
very litthe unemployment, while on the adjoining Indian reservation the Indians 
are having a pretty hard struggle. 

I appreciate the chance to present this statement to your committee, and 
believe the material I have submitted will be helpful in reaching a conclusion as 
to the final form of this legislation. 

Ex Porta. Hore, 
Raton, N. Mez., March 7, 1956 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR ANDERSON: After 3 weeks absence from Raton, I recently re 
turned and found your letter of February 7 enclosing a copy of Senate bill No. 
2663. I have given the bill some study and particularly as suggested by you 
the section defining the areas which would qualify under this bill; that is, sec 
tion 6. 

I have had a conference with Mr. Loe, the local representative of unemploy 
ment matters, and here are some of the figures which he gave me: 


Colfaz County 
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I would like to point out that the percentage given in subsection (a) of section 
6 whereby areas can qualify as depressed areas according to inflexible limits 
therein specified (to wit: 9 percent of labor force unemployed for at least 18 
months or to 6 percent of labor force unemployed for at least 3 years), may 
eliminate some of the depressed areas which would have the greatest merit 
according to what I think is the intention of the legislators. 

It will be noted that in 1950 this county had a total of 5,448 employables or 
according to the term used in the bill, the total labor force. 

At the end of 1955 we had a total labor force of 4,190 showing that approxi- 
mately 1,300 employables had to leave Raton because there was no employment 
here for them. 

The percentage of unemployed at the end of 1955 would amount to 8.3 percent. 
However, if all of our employables in 1950 had remained in the county we would 
now have unemployed in the county the sum of 1252—who left the area—and 
350—unemployed at the end of 1955—or 1602, a percentage of 39 percent. 

Mr. Loe is going to prepare a memorandum for me, and I will send it to you 
as soon as I get it, summarizing the figures in his office. He feels that possibly 
we might qualify under subsection 6 (a-2)—‘6 percent of the labor force for 
at least 3 years immediately prior.’ But he feels that we could not qualify 
under section 6 (a-—1) as the bill is framed at present. However, I am sure it 
is clear that we could qualify under the last described subsection if so many 
lad not left our community in search of work. 

In other words, I do not believe it is the intent of Congress to deprive depressed 
areas of this remedial legislation if a large percentage of the population has gone 
away in search of work and thereby reduced the “labor force’ for that area 
so that the unemployment percentage is not high enough to come within the per- 
centages prescribed by the act. 
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Had the employable population of Colfax County remained the same as it was 
in 1950 and were it not necessary for many of them to leave—in the neighborhood 
of 25 percent of the employables—our percentage of unemployment would have 
been much greater than 9 percent during the entire period since 1952. I am 
making this point and I hope I have made it clear, so that the language of the 
bill may be amended if you deem it advisable. 

At present I have no definite ideas as to how much help this legislation might 
be to Colfax County but we are definitely a “depressed area” and I would like to 
do what I can so that this county will not be deprived of the benefits of any 
remedial legislation by Congress in any inept language in the law. 

I will bring your letter and bill to the attention of the local chamber of 
commerce but in the meantime I thought I would answer your letter on this 
one point. 

Thanking you indeed for bringing this proposed legislation to our attention, 
I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
Hersert B. GerHakrr. 


New Mexico EconoMic DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Santa Fe, February 27, 1956. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON : During the last meeting of the New Mexico Economic 
Development Commission, Monday, February 27, much discussion was given 
to the feasibility of a depressed area bill whereby those areas that for one reason 
or another have a large percentage of the people unemployed, would receive 
special recognition for industrial development. The inducement for industrial 
development in these depressed areas would be initiated by the Federal 
Government. 

Our commission was in unanimous accord favoring such legislation as it would 
help certain areas in our State that have a record of very low employment for 
the past several years. We are especially in favor of legislation which would 
include such basic points as found in Senate bill 2663. 

We sincerely solicit your most careful consideration and study regarding 
such legislation. 

May this commission also express its appreciation for the fine and efficient 
way you are representing New Mexico. 

With warmest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bert HurrMan, Eeecutive Director. 


Taos CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Taos, N. Mew., February 21, 1956. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR ANDERSON : Thank you very much for your letter of February 4, 
enclosing a copy of Senate bill 2663. 

We have reached the crossroad where we have had to decide whether or not 
we should ask for some sort of industry or just remain an art center and tourist 
town and let our surplus workers go out of the community to find employment 
to support themselves and their families. 

We have chosen to “go along with progress,” knowing that we can find some 
type of industry that will not upset our established esthetic values. Of course, 
the first thing we could seek would probably be some utilization of wood products, 
wool, or small mechanical plants. Time will point the way there. 

Now, as to our eligibility, we have obtained the following table from Jesse 
Vigil, our county director of the Employment Security Commission: 


Average un- 
Year Labor force employed Percent 
4120 425 
3940 425 
450 
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This situation has obtained for at least a generation as you know, because 
of the subdivision of farm land to a submarginal! living standard level, and the 
love our people of Spanish descent have for their land and homes 

We believe that New Mexice should be included in the hearings despite the 
relative number of workers iu contrast with industrial areas in the east, and 
hope that you may see fit to lend your support to the request for our inclusion 

Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) Ruru G. Fisn, Secretary 


New Mexico HicgHLaNnps UNIVERSITY, 
Las Vegas, January 30, 1956 
Hon. CLinton P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator from New Mezico, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR ANDERSON: I want to tell you of my keen interest in Senate 
bill No. 2663 which seeks to establish an effective program to alleviate conditions 
of excessive unemployment in economically depressed areas. 

The area of northeastern New Mexico in which I live has been slowly receding 
into a depressed condition since the end of World War Il. Businessmen in 
Las Vegas tell me that at present their business is the worst they have seen 
it for a long, long time. 

Unemployment figures do not begin to reveal the extent of unemployment here 
about us. The unemployed no longer keep up their registration with the State 
employment service as they have lost hope of getting jobs in this area. 

A steady migration of people from the area has been in process for several 
years. Welfare rolis are high and long lines of men and women are formed 
when surplus foods are being distributed. The living conditions of many of our 
people are pitiful. 

I am an educator and it is significant economically as well as educationally 
that fewer boys and girls from our area who graduate from high school go on 
to college than in any other area in the State. Their families simply don’t 
have the money with which to help them and here at the college each fall I 
am unable to meet requests of many young men and young women for assistance 
with their tuition and board and room. Part-time jobs in the locality are 
almost impossible to find for any but a few. 

Newspaper headlines are crowded with stories of President Eisenhower's pre- 
dicting that 1956 will top 1955 in the amount of goods and services produced, 
of his request for a long-term foreign aid program to our allies, of the Dow- 
Jones averages reaching higher levels, of multimillion dollar expansion of in- 
dustry throughout the country and of the other stories pointing out the high 
prosperity of this Nation. 

Our area in northeastern New Mexico, however, is not participating in this 
program. Federal aid projects seem to be for other areas and other nations, 
always. 

It is time that we realize that there are many areas in this country of ours 
that are in need of Federal assistance if they are to participate in the economic 
progress of the Nation. 

I write you thusly because I am very hopeful that you will take a real interest 
in giving every support to Senate bill 2663. 

Thousands of people in northeastern New Mexico need the benefits this bill 
will provide in jobs and employment. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely, 


THomas C. DonNELLY, President. 
Senator Doveras. And I am now going to ask Congressman John J. 
Dempsey, Representative at Large from New Mexico to come forward 
and make a statement and introduce his witnesses. 
I understand Congressman Fernandez will be present in person 
or will submit a statement. 
Congressman Dempsey, we are very glad to have vou here. 


73437T—56—pt. 2——82 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, REPRESENTATIVE AT 
LARGE FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Demresery. Thank you very much, Senator Douglas. 

I want to express my appreciation and the appreciation of the State 
of New Mexico to you for your kindness in permitting us to come here 
this morning and give you the information with regard to depressed 
areas in our State. 

I have a short statement which I will give the reporter to be inserted 
in the record. 

Senator Douve.as. Your statement will be inserted in the record at 
this point. : 

(The statement of Congressman John J. Dempsey follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. JoHN J. DEMPSEY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. The personal invitation of the 
chairman, so graciously extended, and your indulgence in hearing me today, 
despite the enormous load of work your committee is carrying, are deeply 
appreciated. 

Were it not for the very great concern I feel over the privation and want 
that is being suffered by the people of New Mexico depressed areas, a concern 
that is indeed impelling, I would be most reluctant to impose upon your courtesy 
even to a limited extent. 

I shall not attempt to go into an extended and detailed discussion of the 
serious situation confronting some New Mexico communities, because that is 
being presented to you in documented form by Messrs. Murray Hintz, director 
of the department of public welfare; Fred Barron, chairman and executive 
director of the employment security commission; and Berl Huffman, executive 
director of the economic development commission. 

These gentlemen, because of their official positions, are enabled to give you 
firsthand and substantiated facts which I am sure your committee will find most 
helpful in appraising our problems and needs in New Mexico. I commend them 
to you as able and dependable spokesmen for our State. 

The people of New Mexico are a proud and courageous people, possessed of 
that fortitude and resourcefulness which are essential qualities for all those who 
over the years have led the march of civilization westward. For four centuries— 
in fact, since before the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock—have these 
people or their forbears self-reliantly coped with an often antagonistic nature 
and other adversity. Theirs have been the experiences, the vicissitudes, the suc- 
cesses of virtually all American pioneering people, who have biazed the path 
to our Nation’s present strength and greatness. 

The progress made by New Mexico since statehood in 1912 has been gradual, 
understandably less rapid than in many other parts of the United States, due 
in greater part to the lack of such requisites as industry, adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, proper conservation and utilization of limited water resources and 
sufficient density of population. 

An all-important factor in that retardation of the State’s economic advance 
in comparison with many other parts of the Nation has been Federal ownership 
and control of about one-half of its area and its natural resources. 

Because of their self-reliance and pride the people of New Mexico have always 
been most reluctant to seek aid from the Federal Government. The records will 
show that, despite the vast holdings of that Government in the State, the assist- 
ance it has rendered hose people under the various aid programs over the years 
has been a mere pittance compared to that provided on a national scale. 

They have not asked me, as one member of their congressional delegation, to 
complain about that. Rather they are seeking now only to have presented to your 
committee the facts, being confident that you will be able and willing to make 
a fair apppraisal of those facts and reach a sound and just determination of 
the assistance necessary to permit the depressed areas to take the proper steps 
to cure their own economic ills, all of which have been caused by circumstances 
beyond their control. 

Over the years that it has been my gratifying privilege to serve the people of 
New Mexico as Governor or Representative in the Congress, I have been afforded 
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the opportunity to observe rather closely the State's economic situation and its 
fluctuations. 

Because it does not have a widely diversified industrial structure it has been 
dependent to a great degree upon the basic industries of agriculture and livestock 
When they are in distress the State as a whole feels an adverse impact, which 
curtails employment and the volume of business seriously. Drought and the 
resultant shortage of water, therefore, deals a staggering blow to the entire 
New Mexico economy. 

The present existence of depressed areas in the State, at a time when the 
national economy and employment generally are at a comparatively high level 
can be traced directly to the fact that New Mexico has been experiencing drought 
of more or less severity for more than 5 years continuously. 

A current report by the Bureau of Reclamation says the condition wil! con 
tinue this year in the State—the only western State facing that dim outlook 

The entire State, or the greater part of it, has been included in the presidential 
designation of a drought distress area throughout those years. It has been 
eligible for emergency drought relief under various programs set up for Federal- 
State administration and has been helped to some extent. 

It is evident, however, to those of us who have kept in close touch with the 
situation, that neither the legislation we have enacted nor its administration 
has been as effective as the Congress intended. 

Otherwise, two of New Mexico's principal basic industries—agriculture and 
livestock—would not still be experiencing a steady drop in income and other 
attendant economic ills. 

Many employees of those industries have been forced the past few years to 
seek other employment, to move into the towns and cities in vain quest of jobs 
of anything to feed, clothe and shelter their families. For the most part they 
have had to remain jobless. That is one main cause of the situation in the com- 
munities in which your committee is interested—the reason why you are con- 
templating the enactment of some sort of legislation which will help these people 
and these communities to help themselves. 

I have studied the bill introduced by your chairman and other Senators and 
am firmly convinced that it makes an essentially sound approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem of depressed areas, not only in New Mexico but in other 
States as well. 

As in all legislation of this character the unanswered question will always be 
whether it will be properly and vigorously administered. In view of past expe- 
rience, I feel that all of us are justified in entertaining some misgivings about 
that. I would urge, therefore, that your committee be absolutely certain that 
any bill you recommend for passage contain provisions that will retain for 
the Congress—most surely for your committee—the closest possible control over 
any program authorized. 

I know it is not necessary for me to recount here the many times that all of 
us have discovered that the authority we have delegated has been abused and 
misinterpreted and that authority we did not intend to delegate has been usurped. 

There have been wide gaps created in many programs that the Congress has 
authorized. This very legislative proposal is made necessary in some degree by 
administrative gaps and deficiencies. It is still one of life’s mysteries to me 
why the existing law covering some of the ground this bill encompasses, has 
been curtailed in its effectiveness because of an administrative ruling that any 
community with a work force of less than 15,000 cannot be considered as a 
critical unemployment area. 

To my mind men, women, and children in a town of 1,000 population can become 
just as hungry and wretched as can those in a city of a million souls. This bill 
recognizes and seeks to correct that administrative fallacy. 

I have imposed upon your generosity far enough. You have been most gracious 
to me. Let me say in conclusion that I have the fullest confidence in what you 
will do and that you will not delay in taking such action as you deem necessary. 

The days, even the hours, grow very long indeed to the people in these afflicted 


areas. Undue delay means disaster to them. Time is of the essence in what 
you do. 
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Senator Doveras. The letter from Las Vegas High School and the 
telegram from the New Mexico Commission on Indian Affairs will be 
printed in the record at this point. 


Las Veoas High Scroot, 
Las Vegas, N. Mez., March 22, 1956. 
The Honorable Joun J. DEMPSEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: We are vitally interested in Senator Hill’s bill to aid depressed 
areas. If local opinions will help to bring about an investigation of San Miguel 
County in New Mexico, we would like to offer the following information : 

No doubt you are familiar with the study, personal income in New Mexico, 
made by the bureau of business research at the University of New Mexico. This 
study speaks for itself. We also understand that sociological studies have indi- 
cated that this area is one of the three neediest in the United States. 

In our work we see actual living conditions every day in this community and 
surrounding areas in the county. The conditions are deplorable as a result of 
years of unemployment, years of drought and their resulting devastation. 

The welfare-assistance program has helped in many instances. However, 
there are innumerable families that cannot qualify for assistance because of 
an employable male, but the employable male cannot find employment. Limited 
resources are exhausted in traveling to look for work to no avail. The family, 
frequently a large one, is left to eke out an existence. The resulting malnutrition 
and cumulative medical problems are appalling. Living year after year under 
such conditions can be devastating to the most stalwart character. 

In this rich country, with food surpluses, it is difficult to accept the sight of a 
long line of people who are dependent upon these commodities for their suste- 
nance. It is good that they have this resource to turn to in desperation. Yet 
there are many families in need who cannot qualify for even this type of assist- 
ance because they own a plot of worthless ground and a house where they live 
which might bring $50 on a cash sale. 

Foreign-aid programs are worthy, but we still believe that charity begins at 
home and is sorely needed. 

Living for extended periods of time under these conditions has lowered the 
morale of the people to a point that could be critical. Through a process of 
attrition, potentially loyal, good citizens could well reach a point where they 
would accept the lies of any “ism” which was offered in an inviting light. We 
are sitting on the proverbial powder keg. 

If an investigation is made in this area, we would like to volunteer our assist- 
ance in obtaining facts for you. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss Mary FULGENZI, 
Visiting Teacher, Las Vegas City Schools. 
Mrs. HELEN Harris, 
Las Vegas City School Nurse. 
Mrs. DonNNA STILLINGER, 
San Miguel County School Nurse. 


Gatiup, N. Mex., March 27, 1956. 
Representative JonN DreMPseEy, 


Washington, D. C.: 


New Mexico Commission on Indian affairs in meeting, March 26th, voted 
unanimously favoring 8. 2663 for aid to economically depressed areas. We urge 
you support this bill in hearings Thursday and insert our stand in the record. 


New Mexico Indians need and favor such economic program and should be 
included therein. 


New Mexico CoMMISSION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Larry Moore, Secretary. 
Senator Dove.as. I understand that Congressman Fernandez’ state- 
ment should also be printed in the record at this point. 
Mr. McConne.u. Yes, Mr. Chairman; we have several witnesses 
here, sir, from the State. In an effort to save time and with your per- 
mission, I think I will just submit the statement. But I would, of 
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course, like to endorse what Mr. Dempsey has said. We are very, very 
grateful for the opportunity of presenting our views. Unfortunately, 
Congressman Fernandez was unexpectedly called to a hearing in his 
\ppropriations Committee and could not be here personally at this 
time, which he regrets. 

Thank you very much, Senator Douglas. 

(The statement of Congressman Fernandez follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN A. M. FERNANDEZ 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I appreciate your invitation 
to appear before you this morning in connection with the pending depressed areas 
legislation. I would like to add that the people of my State are grateful for 
the opportunity of having a special hearing wherein officials and others from 
New Mexico can testify before you on the depressed economic condition in s« 
many parts of New Mexico. 

All of us are fully aware of the tremendous job this committee has undertaken, 
and I want to repeat that we are grateful for the time allotted to our areas 

I could not begin to tell this committee exactly how many telephone calls, 
telegrams, letters, and cards I have received from people in various areas urging 
a close look by the committee at the situation in the State. Suffice it to say, the 
many communications indicate a real shot in the arm to the many communities 
who have had no place to turn in their efforts to come out of existing depressions. 

I was particularly impressed by a recent editorial in the Roy, New Mexico 
Record commending Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly, chairman of the New Mexico 
Economic Development Commission and also president of Highlands University 
at Las Vegas. He is well represented here this morning by Mr. Berl Huffman, 
executive director of that commission, but, if I may, I would like to quote in 
part from a statement made by Dr. Donnelly and from the editorial: 

“*The northeastern part of the State should face up to the fact that it is in 
the midst of a depressed condition.’ Hard hit by drought during the last several! 
years, a badly declined livestock price and attendant mounting cost of ranch 
operation has been a combination which brings a rather bleak economic picture 
to this part of the State. In larger towns of the area those engaged in most any 
line of business complain of drastically declined activity and many of the num 
ber view the condition as verging on what was experienced in the depression days 
of the early 1930's. Center of the depressed area is Harding County, a division 
which has shown gradual decline in population and mounting liabilities of many 
of those who have remained with forlorn look and hopes for a better day ahead.” 

Of course, as I have indicated, we do have communications and pleas from 
many sections in the State that have excessive unemployment and have been 
unable to engage in any productive activity which would alleviate unemploy- 
ment and general unsatisfactory living conditions. 

In an effort to save the time of the committee, I am not submitting all of the 
letters and teelgrams, but with your permission I would like to quote from a few 
which I think are descriptive of the prevailing situation in a great number of 
our communities. 

From Taos, N. Mex., we read: 

“Between the years of 1950 and 1954 the census count showed a population loss 
of 2,346 persons, in spite of the many newcomers to various sections of the county. 
In December 1955, assistance was given to 1,154 cases by the county welfare 
department, and 1,530 cases, covering 4,576 persons, received surplus commodi- 
ties. Of these cases, the welfare director estimates that about 600 represented 
families having unemployed wage earners. The director of the county branch 
of the state employment security commission reported to our newly organized 
economic development committee that the December 1955 registered labor force 
was 3,635, and that the average weekly wage was $41.67. In 1950 the registered 
labor force was 4,211.” 


irerage un 
Labor force employed 


41 20 425, 
3940 425 
3635 450 


1956—First 6 weeks, approximately same as 1955. 
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From the All-Pueblo Council representing some 18,000 Pueblo Indians in New 
Mexico, it is stated: 

“From our experience in working with these problems, it is felt that one of 
the most constructive programs that could be launched in the Indian areas 
would be a good housing program, a housing program which would come about 
2s a result of a liberal loan program. Many of us are desirous of good homes, 
but are unable to construct them because we have no financial security. Like- 
wise, there are many undeveloped resources which could be developed under 
Senator Douglas’ bill. At this particular time when we are so deeply concerned 
with the problems of juvenile delinquency, one of the ways which we can 
curtail the growth of this problem is by producing secure homes and economic 
stability among our families.” 

From Las Vegas, N. Mex., we find: 

“In our work we see actual living conditions every day in this community 
and surrounding areas in the county. The conditions are deplorable as a result 
of years of unemployment, years of drought, and their resulting devastation. 

“The welfare-assistance program has helped in many instances. However, 
there are innumerable families that cannot qualify for assistance because of 
an employable male; but, the employable male cannot find employment. Limited 
resources are exhausted in traveling to look for work to no avail. The family, 
frequently a large one, is left to eke out an existence. The resulting malnutrition 
and cumulative medical problems are appalling. Living year after year under 
such conditions can be devastating to the most stalwart character. 

“In this rich country with food surpluses, it is difficult to accept the sight 
of a long line of people who are dependent upon these commodities for their 
sustenance. It is good that they have this resource to turn to in desperation. 
Yet, there are many families in need who cannot qualify for even this type of 
assistance because they own a plot of worthless ground and a house where they 
live which might bring $50 on a cash sale.” 
and 

“Official unemployment figure in January show 14 percent for Las Vegas 
area.” 

From Mountainair, N. Mex.: 

“We feel sure you are somewhat familiar with conditions here. However, no 
one, not living here, can possibly understand the problems we have faced and 
will continue to face until farming conditions improve. We also believe that 
no town or community can be as prosperous as they should be without industry 
to help support it. In our case, we have to procure industry here to survive. 
More than 50 percent of our population has been forced to leave their homes 
and seek employment. Some of the business firms have made arrangements for 
the wife to look after their place of business and the husband seek employment. 
As stated above, this condition has lasted for 8 years and looks very much the 
same again this year. If you know of any way to help us contact firms that 
may plan to locate in New Mexico, we will appreciate your help.” 

A highly respected businessman and official in an excellent letter covering the 
northeastern part of the State writes: 

“In New Mexico, statistics that have recently been released, show how accen- 
tuated these rags and riches conditions may exist within the boundaries of a 
single State. We have areas of high business activity, full employment, sub- 
stantial new construction, and better than normal population increase right 
alongside of other areas which are suffering because of poor business activity, 
a highly distressing rate of unemployment, little or no building activity, and 
an alarming rate of population loss. 

“The seven northeastern counties of Colfax, Union, Taos, Mora, Harding, San 
Miguel, Guadalupe, have shown a population loss, according to the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of New Mexico, of 18.8 percent from 
1950 to the spring of 1955, whereas there has been a population gain during the 
same period for the entire State of 18.1 percent, an aggregate difference of 
nearly 37 percent. 

“According to a report of the Unemployment Security Commission issued 
during the forepart of 1955, unemployment in Mora, San Miguel, and Guadalupe 
Counties amounted to 15.1 percent with only 22.9 percent of the labor force 
reporting. 

“Quoting from this report is the following extract: ‘The unemployment ratio 
does not fully reveal the seriousness of the problem in the area because less 
than 23 percent of the population is in the labor force. Many people available 
for work are not seeking jobs due to the lack of jobs. The workers are, there- 
fore, excluded from the labor force by the definition of “unemployed.” ’” 
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Since this report was made, I am sure that the employment situation has 
worsened considerably, since a smal! factory in Las Vegas employing 300 people 
has completely closed down due to lack of orders and there has been a consider 
able acceleration of migration away from this area. 

“Further emphasizing the distressed condition of the people in this area, for 
example, is the fact that San Miguel County with a population of not much 
more than 3 percent of the State's total, has a welfare and relief load of almost 
11 percent. I am not fully informed as to the figure for the rest of the seven 
northeastern counties, but I am sure they are considerably above their propor- 
tionate share. 

“I am most certainly aware of the distressing situation in our farm and live 
stock economy, of the tremendous surpluses that have piled up as the result of 
our price-support program, that the price of the products of agriculture and 
livestock have cone down whereas the cost of all other things the farmer needs 
to produce and live on have gone up. They constitute the greatest challenge of 
solution of our present generation and certainly they are most important to the 
livestock economy of New Mexico. 

“By comparison to the solution of these problems, it would seem indeed simple 
for the Federal Government to adopt a program of designating a pattern of dis- 
tressed areas and of channeling thereto some of the huge volume of business 
which it controls.” 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that the quotations I have included do not 
cover all communities or all sections of the State by any means which would be 
vitally concerned with the intents and purposes of this meritorious legislation. 

You will hear testimony on other communities from witnesses who are here 
before you. 

In general, as the committee well knows, New Mexico for the past several 
years has been subjected to severe droughts on the one hand, and intermittent 
heavy floods on the other hand, both contributing heavily to economic distress 

Our farmers, our ranchers, and our business activities have been under severe 
strain; they could hardly help the unemployed when they were constantly ex 
periencing difficulty in keeping going themselves. 

We need assistance and we in New Mexico will do our part in cooperating 
with the Government, administration, and officials envisioned by the legislation 
should it be enacted into law. 

We will be grateful, very grateful, for the opportunity of trying to help our 
selves. 

May I thank you for the privilege of appearing before your committee this 
morning on this very worthwhile legislation. 


Mr. Dempsey. And we also have some men from the field who have 
the details of every branch of the unemployment and depressed areas 
picture. And our first witness will be Mr. Barron. Mr. Barron is 
with the New Mexico Employment Security Commission. 

Senator Doveras. All right, Mr. Barron. 

Would the other witnesses from New Mexico care to come up and 
sit at the table here so we may have successive testimony. 


STATEMENT OF FRED C. BARRON, CHAIRMAN-EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Barron. Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred C. Barron. I am 
chairman and executive director of the Employment Security Com- 
mission of the State of New Mexico. 

The agency I head is the source of the most authentic data available 
on employment and unemployment in the State. We are, therefore, 
intimately concerned with the problem of chronic unemployment and 
are constantly attempting to improve the information that we have 
available so that there be more useful information available to the 
State Economic Development Commission, local chambers of com- 
merce, and other agencies working on the problem. 
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My testimony here will deal particularly with 10 New Mexico coun- 
ties which our present data show to have serious unemployment 
problems. 

We admit that our data is incomplete on some other New Mexico 
counties where we do not have local offices. And we think that special 
studies of some of these, particularly Union and Harding Counties, 
which show conditions similar to those that I described. 

These figures are on a county basis. And if we went into particular 
local or labor market areas in other counties such as Quay and Mc- 
Kinley, they might also have very serious problems. The effect of 
high unemployment on our welfare situation will be discussed by 
Mr. Hintz. And after I have described the problem, efforts of our 
own State and local groups to meet the problem, then the effect of this 
particular legislation which you are considering will be covered by 
Mr. Hutfman. 

My principal objective, then, is to identify and describe the problem. 
The population of New Mexico is estimated to have increased over 
20 percent since 1950, since the 1950 census. During this period, non- 
agricultural employment has increased 29.9 percent. A large part of 
this increase has been dependent on Federal Government policy and 
activity in locating special weapon installations, laboratories, and 
testing grounds in our State. The migration of technical, profes- 
sional, and highly skilled workers to many of these installations cre- 
ated a housing shortage and stimulated trade and service employment. 

The discovery of uranium and new gas fields has greatly improved 
economic conditions in some special areas. Labor force participation 
in those areas has increased, as has per capita income. Unfortunately 


many areas of our State do not share in this prosperity. The Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of New Mexico in January 1956 
published a summary of its study of personal income of residents of 
New Mexico. Its estimates were based on all employment income and 
the total is about 5 percent higher than comparable United States 
Department of Commerce figures. 

This study estimates te capita income in the State during 1954 as 


31,475. The range is from $2,636 in Los Alamos County to $513 
in Rio Arriba County. The average for the 10 counties showing 
unemployment of over 6 percent of the civilian labor force for over 3 
years is $570. 

Senator Doveras. Is that in Rio Arriba County or the State ? 

Mr. Barron. No. That is the average of the 10 counties which 
would qualify as depressed areas by the definition in the bill. 

Senator Doveras. From the map I infer that these counties are in 
the northern and northeastern portions of the State. 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Senator Dovetas. Now, are those counties with high Indian popula- 
tions / 

Mr. Barron. No, sir. Those counties have a high proportion of 
Spanish-American citizens. And some Pueblo Indians are also in 
that area. But the Indians do not make up a large percentage of the 
labor force in those counties. 

As you can see, they are: San Miguel with 19.3 percent unemployed ; 
Rio Arriba with 18.0 percent unemployed, Sandoval with 15.8 per- 
cent; Guadalupe with 12.1 percent; Taos with 11.7 percent; Harding 
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with 11.3 percent; Colfax with 10.7 percent; Santa Fe with 9.7 per 
cent; Mora with 8.9 percent, and Socorro with 7.6 percent. 

Senator Dove.as. Now, the city of Santa Fe is in the county of 
Santa Fe? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. Then, it is Santa Fe and points north and east of 
Santa Fe. 

Mr. Barron. That is generally described as one labor market area 
inasense. And it is that part of the State which is north of highway 
(6. Itis concentrated there, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. All right. 

Mr. Barron. During the war years, these counties 

Senator Doue.as. It comes down along the old Santa Fe Trail? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, it comes down along that area. 

If I may describe these counties individually very briefly: Sar 
Miguel has lost 11 percent of its population since 1950. But in spite 
of that it has had an average of 12 percent or more of its labor force 
unemployed during the last 3 years. 

Las Vegas is the largest town in the area. And for many years it 
was the trade center for the many sheep and cattle ranchers in the 
county. Previous to conversion to diesel power a railroad shop was 
located in the town. Continued drought has caused small farm own 
ers to desert their land and seek work in urban areas. Several thou 
sand workers migrate to the Northern States for lambing season in 
the spring and potato harvests in Colorado in the fall. 

Some extra work in the summer in provided by road construction 
and public buildings ; but it is temporary and limited in scope. Several 
years ago a smal] “manufacturing plant was established there which 
increased or supplemented family incomes, mostly by the employment 
of women and youth. But the inability of this plant to obtain con 
tracts has led to severely fluctuating employment from zero up to 
about 300. 

At the present time we estimate that over 19 percent of the labor 
force is unemployed. And we think this is a conservative figure, and 
we count only those persons who our records show are actively seeking 
a job at this time. 

[ might give as another example Colfax County, of which the prin- 
cipal town is Raton. In the 1940's it was a thriving area with large 
cattle ranches and 1,200 workers in the coal mines. 

Senator Dovetas. That is on the Santa Fe Railroad ? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. So it is almost the last town in New Mexico before 
you go into Colorado? 

Mr. Barron. That is right. Right at the foot of Raton Pass as you 
go in the State of Colorado. This county has had a drop of 13 percent 
in population since 1950. Conversion of the railroad to diesel power 
has reduced the mine employment to less than 100. We show about 
50 or 60 workers in the mines now; whereas, as recently as 1953 we had 
600 workers in the coal mines alone. They have also suffered drought. 

Lumbering now accounts for the largest part of the manufacturing 
employment; but is closed down 6 months or more of the year due 
to the weather. 

Senator Dovsras. You have very heavy snows in this county? 
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Mr. Barron. Yes, sir. In the mountains where the sawmills are 
located, we do. We send out some workers out of this area to agri- 
cultural work in other New Mexico counties and their earnings there 
are supplemented to a small extent by railroad track work. 

Again a small electronics plant was established in Raton. But dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in securing contracts, although numerous 
bids for government works have been made. We show at the present 
time 10.7 percent of the labor force unemployed and for the last 3 
years the percentage of the labor force unemployed has not been be- 
ow around 8 percent. 

Another area where the lack of job opportunities is very noticeable 
is Taos County which Mr. Cottam will comment on in particular. 

I might say that we think not only the unemployment in Taos and 
some of these other counties is significant, but our figures show there, 
for example, that the labor force is only 26 percent of the population ; 
whereas, as you know, in manufacturing centers, you will have 40 
percent of the population in the labor force. 

The reason for this is because there is just—there are just no jobs 
for these people to seek. And so consequently, they— 

Senator Dove.as. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barron. To sum up, I might say that the 10 counties that I 
have named can easily be certified as labor surplus areas. And while 
we can under present Office of Defense Mobilization regulations per- 
haps get some advantages in procurement and ‘firm establishment, the 
hard fact is that the area does not contain the firms to take advantage 
of this. The distance from markets has not been conducive to 
manufacturing. 

The processing of extractive resources requires a financial invest- 
ment which local capital has been unable to meet. Until assistance 
is given these areas, a labor force of 45,000 is unemployed a large part 
of each year. Many of these are underemployed, even when they are 
able to find work. And 153,000 of our citizens are living on incomes 
averaging less than half of the national average. 

Senator Dovueias. New Mexico is one of the lowest per capita income 
States in the United States ? 

Mr. Barron. It has been traditionally ; yes. 

Senator Dovetas. The per capital income in New Mexico ranks with 
Mississippi and Alabama. 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir. 

If I can add one brief statement, Senator: I had statisticians in 
Las Vegas and San Miguel comely just last week conducting a special 
study on our claimants for unemployment insurance that were actively 
claiming last week. Now, these we think are probably the most unfor- 
tunate unemployed people in the county at the time, because many of 
them have exhausted their unemployment insurance rights and many 
unemployed there were never covered by it to start with. 

This study, a very preliminary report which I just picked up as I 
left New Mexico, shows that the average weekly benefit amount in 
unemployment insurance for female claimants was $16; men were 
receiving an average weekly check under unemployment insurance of 
$23.10. Including the claimant, the average number of persons in the 
worker’s family was 4.7 persons. Twenty-five percent of these claim- 
ants had over seven persons in the family. Two-thirds of these claim- 
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ants were the primary support of these families. And 92 percent had 
no other member of the family working. 

Among the one-third who were not the primary support, 60 percent 
of these had 1 other member of the family working, and in the aloes 
of the 40 percent, the head of the family was considered the wage 
earner, but he was also unemployed during this study. 

The largest concentration of shoes workers have been unemployed 
since January 1, 1956, or 11 weeks. 

The study rather surprised me in showing the aera situa- 
tion even among this fortunate group as being a little more serious 
than I had supposed. 

Senator Doveias. And as you say, there are many who have ex 
hausted their claims to benefits or were never eligible in the first place. 

Mr. Barron. Many have; yes, sir. 

This small plant that I remarked about that was established in Las 
Vegas several years ago is presently closed down completely for lack 
of a contract. Of the 300 workers who were employed there, all but 
10 have now exhausted their unemployment insurance and the other 
290 have abandoned their application for work at our local office there. 

So, we do not even show them as unemployed. We show them as 
withdrawn from the labor force, yet we know that were work oppor 
tunities available, they need the work and would seek it. 

Senator Doveras. And this study indicated that people who were 
drawing benefits have been unemployed since at least the Ist of 
7 this year? 

Mr. Barron. The largest concentration ; yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. So that now 13 weeks will have expired; is that 
right? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Doveias. And by the end of June, unless they get employ- 
ment, their eligibility will be terminated, too? 

Mr. Barron. Yes, sir; about the middle of June. 

Senator Doveias. Now, is Mr. Berl Huffman the next witness? 

Mr. Hurrman. Mr. Murray Hintz will be the next witness, Senator 
Douglas. 

Senator Doveras. You are director of the department of public 
welfare? 

Mr. Hintz. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, I am the director of the State 
department of public welfare in the State of New Mexico. 


STATEMENT OF MURRAY HINTZ, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW MEXICO 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Hintz. Welfare administrators are vitally concerned with the 
proposed legislation to alleviate conditions of excessive unemploy- 
ment in depressed areas through the promotion of business and in- 
dustry and through retraining of the labor force. 

The staff of the New Mexico Department of Public Welfare has 
been talking about our depressed areas for the past 10 years. We 
find that the depressed areas of our State as measured by welfare 
standards include the areas designated as depressed areas as de- 
pressed according to the measurement set forth in the proposed legis- 
lation under discussion. In addition to the defined depressed areas 
covering 10 counties, Colfax, Guadalupe, Harding, Mora, Rio Arriba, 
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Sandoval, San Miguel, Santa Fe, Socorra, and Taos, welfare stand- 
ards would include two other counties, McKinley and Sierra. 

They may not qualify by the unemployment ratio measurement, 
but rather would be termed jaeheb-ebiaiienatent areas because a large 
portion of the population, while employed, such as the Navaho In- 
dians in McKinley, are not profitably employed, because the area is 
not suitably developed to support the population. 

For this reason, Sierra County has had a 23 percent decrease in 
opulation since 1950, and its situation is exactly the same as that 
found in adjacent Socorra County. 

Senator Dovetas. Is Sierra County a county with a large Indian 
population ¢ 

Mr. Hintz. No, sir, they have no Indian population there. Me- 
Kinley has a large Navaho Reservation. 

It is a truism that unemployment and under-employment are ac- 
companied by low income and lack of purchasing power which create 
a spiral of economic decline and depression. This in turn is accom- 
panied by a high incident of economic dependency and social mal- 
adjustment. I have several charts which locate the depressed areas 
and illustrate the relationship of the three measures of depressed 
areas—unemployment, per capita income, and economic dependency. 
The 10 New Mexico counties designated as depressed areas by the 
standarad of unemployment contain 18 percent of the total popula 
tion of the State. But 36 percent of the recipients of public aid also. 

The average per capita income in the 10 New Mexico counties is 
slightly more than one-half of 58 percent of the per capita income 
of the State. If business activities and agricultural production in 
these counties could be improved and the public aid recipient rate 
reduced by even one-third, we estimate that this would mean an an- 
nual savings of approximately $2 million to the department of public 
welfare. 

In other words, reduce our annual budget by more than 10 percent. 
This is a practical but narrow point of view. The economic gains 
and the intrinsic values which could grow out of the proposed legis- 
lation are much more important. However, I am immediately con- 
cerned with the practical aspect of welfare needs. The increased 
demands for public assistance and welfare services where productivity 
is low and tax resources correspondingly limited present an irrecon- 
cilable situation. Prior to this year, New Mexico has not had suffi 
cient tax resources to allow the department of public welfare to pro- 
vide for the various service programs including hospitalization for 
tuberculosis and pay 100 percent of need for a minimum subsistence 
standard of living for public assistance recipients. 

Our general assistance programs provide for a residual group of 
unemployable persons who cannot meet eligibility requirements for 
the special categories in which there is Federal financial participa- 
tion. We have no program of relief for families of unemployed wage 
earners able and willing to work but in need after exhausting unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. 

This situation has resulted in the exhaustion of local public and 
private resources available for welfare purposes where mining opera- 
tions have been discontinued or in drought areas. To partially meet 
this situation in March 1954 the department of public welfare reestab- 
lished after 10 years a program of direct distribution of commodities 
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for a large group of what we term unemployed employables. That ts, 
surplus food from the agricultural marketing administration is the 
only form of public aid. But these people do not want relief. They 
want work. Therefore, the sdoonstel efforts of the New Mexico Eco 
nomic Development Commission, the Unemployment Compensation 
(‘ommussion, Vocational Rehabilitation, the Department of Public 
Welfare, and all other governmental agencies are directed toward 
economic development, rehabilitation, and retraining of the labor 
force which for at least two generations has been handicapped by an 
nadequate economy. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. You approve of Senate 2663 ¢ 

Mr. Hinrz. Yes, sir. I would like to suggest, however, that in the 
list of people represented in that bill that somebody in the field of 
social work and social security should be considered in there. 

Senator Doveras. That is, on the advisory commission ¢ 

Mr. Hintz. On the advisory group, yes, sir. 

The Surgeon General is mentioned, and everybody else is men- 
tioned; but there is nobody there in the field of social work mentioned 
in that bill. 

Senator Dove.as. That is a good suggestion. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Huffman. 


STATEMENT OF BERL HUFFMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NEW 
MEXICO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Hurrman. Senator Douglas, I am very happy indeed for the 
opportunity to represent, along with these gentlemen, our State. My 
name is Berl Huffman. I am executive director of the New Mexico 
Economic Development Commission, one of whose missions is to bring 
aid to the distressed areas of our State. 

Before coming to this job, I was manager of the Albuquerque 
(N. Mex.), Chamber of Commerce, which organization was engaged in 
encouraging the economic development of that city and the State of 
which it is the commercial center. I just mention those things that 
you might know that we are deeply concerned with this and have a 
little bit of background. 

Senator Doveras. Albuquerque is not in a depressed county, is it! 

Mr. Hurrman. No, sir; Albuquerque is not. They have been identi- 
fied, those 10 counties. It is in Bernalillo County. 

In addition to those 10 counties that have been identified, we do 
think there is a possibility that Quay and Torrance and Union Coun- 
ties maybe do have areas that would qualify as depressed areas under 
the description of the Senate bill 2663 of which we are definitely 
identified as being for. 

Senator Dovcias. Have you been able to talk with the Governor 
before you came here ? 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir. I was able to talk with Governor Simms. 
And he is very much in harmony with this bill and with our being 
here to testify in its behalf. 

Senator Doveias. All right. I hope you will take back to the Gov 
ernor our thanks. 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir. 
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He certainly appreciates your giving us the privilege of appearing 
before this committee in behalf of his State. 

Just this morning I had a wire from the New Mexico Commission 
on Indian Affairs, Mr. Larry Moore, secretary. 

New Mexico's Commission on Indian Affairs, in meeting March 26 voted unani- 
mously favoring Senate bill 2663 for aid to economically depressed areas. We 
urge you support this bill in hearings Thursday and insert our stand in the 
record. New Mexico Indians need and favor such economic program and should 
be included therein. 

And I hand this over now for the record. 

Any further statement that I would have to say would be sort of 
a summation of what Mr. Barron and Mr. Hintz have covered here, 
that it does, I think, to you gentlemen who are frequently called 
upon to deal with the problems of the Nation’s entire population 
might feel that our relatively small 153,000 people in New Mexico 
are not of such concern. But to us, it is. And after all I am sure 
that you know that a hungry and underclothed family in northern 
New Mexico is just as much a blight on our Nation’s economy as a 
hungry and underclothed family in a more populous area. 

Senator Doveras. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Hurrman. And they are the finest people on earth. The plight 
of these people is serious. As a matter of fact, in some areas it is 
as bad as it was during the great depression of which we have horrible 
memories. 

Senator Doveras. You do not believe, then, that high prosperity 
is distributed evenly over all sections of the country ? 

Mr. Hurrman. No, sir; it surely is not. And as Mr. Barron has 
stated, we would very happily and would have to acknowledge that 
there are certain areas in our State that are enjoying probably its 
highest economy that it has ever enjoyed. 

But I think as we should point out, this 10-county area with the 
exception of Socorra County is all contiguous. And they constitute 
a large area in miles. After all, New Mexico is the fourth largest 
State in the Union. And this 10-county area constitutes an area 
that is very large in the matter of square miles. 

And it is not an area that should be overlooked, because, after all, 
it is not a desert sort of place at all. These people who are living in 
there and are caught in this economic dilemma that they are in have 
been more or less just victims of a changing economy as has been 
mentioned here, that we had coal-mining areas; we had the rail- 
road shops; and we no longer use coal for fuel on the railroads. Nor 
do we use it for two of the greatest items that we had for industrial 
and home heating. And so these people have just been put out of any 
sort of an economy, and most of them, other than those who were 
penne aTNS in those various industries, were small subsistence 

armers. 

At one time in our American way of life, a small subsistence farmer, 
where capital and trade and investments and things of that sort were 
not a relative part of our economy, that was fine. But today those 
pone cannot exist on this small subsistence farming. And this is a 

utiful area. As I mentioned a while ago, if it were just a desert 
area that would be well to let _go, that would be a different story. 
But I want to bring out that 75 percent of these people own their 
own homes. Seventy-five percent of them. That is far above the 
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Nation’s home ownership per capita. And so for that reason, migra 
tion and things of that sort is terrible where these people are con- 
cerned. They are people who have lived on those beautiful high 
mesas and mountain valleys for years and years. And they love it. 
They do not want to leave it. And they have just been a victim of 
something that there is nothing much they can do about. They have 
no cash economy. It has never been much of a cash economy in there. 
And I would like to bring out why we have to be so interested, Senator, 
in a bill like this for our areas. 

New Mexico has never been a State that had a lot of investment or 
venture or gambling type of capital. Our whole economy, what we 
have had, has been extrative. And so if we could get some legislation 
passed like this, it would certainly supplement us. And even many of 
our areas, the outside capital, people outside, do not have too much 
knowledge of that area. We very often get questions out there want- 
ing to know how you go about getting your money exchanged if they 
should come out for a visit and how imports and exports are going 
along and if we have indoor plumbing and that sort of thing. 

With that lack of knowledge about areas where the capital is, some- 
thing like Senate bill 2663 is of more importance to us than it is any 
place on God’s green earth, I believe. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Huffman, I am very much interested in what 
you have said. 

You apparently work with a private organization in Albuquerque 
to attract industry there. You are affiliated with the State. Have 
you come to the conclusion that private efforts and State efforts are 
not enough to deal with this problem and that national action is 
needed ¢ 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir. I certainly feel that way about it. 

Senator Dove.as. We have had some witnesses, including one wit- 
ness from the State of Ohio, who said that this is purely a local issue 
and that the Federal Government should take no part in it. I take 
it you do not agree with that? 

Mr. Hurrman. I do not. And don’t you think the things that I 
have just mentioned, in the fact that we do not have a large amount 
of investment and gambling type capital there to get something 
started, means aia” And I think our area is very different. And 
I appreciate the man from Ohio's attitude. But I know that ours is 
different. 

Senator Dovaias. You have been through the mill on this? 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir, I sure have. And people talking about 
industry in New Mexico realize that due to climatic conditions, they 
can have long wenn feat there will not be time lost on account of 
bad weather, and health conditions are very good there. 

And many aac le who have come in there and started something, 
such as the Ideal Manufacturing Co. in Albuquerque, and Western 
Electric Co., and American Car and Foundy Industries have found 
that this labor force that we have is a good one. 

They have found that those people do outstanding jobs, especially 
where manual dexterity is concerned. And they are aealied us a 
labor class. We have just about everything we need to make these 


things go with the exception of the capital investment to get some 
thing started. 
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Senator Doveias. Are you a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Albuquerque ¢ 

Mr. Hurrman. | was manager of it. 

Senator Dovetas. Would you be willing to go down to the head- 
quarters of the United States Chamber of Commerce this afternoon 
and give them in person your conclusions ¢ 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir; I expect to go down there and discuss with 
them with this problem. 

Senator Doveias. I hope you will. Because they testified a few 
days ago in the most violent terms against this bill. So any help 
that we can get from you will be very deeply appreciated. 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir. 

Now, then, I do not—I do not want you to get the idea that I am— 
I know some people get the idea that we are coming up here and asking 
for a handout a. the Federal Government. We are not taking 
that attitude at all. And we are not taking that attitude without 
having first of all tried to do something about it within our own State. 

Now, we have many fine groups and local communities that are work- 
ing in these things. But in the last session of legislature there was 
created this economic development commission which I have the honor 
to represent. And $100,000 per year was appropriated for that. And 
that is a pretty good amount to try to help ourselves create industry 
and alleviate the unemployment and help the economic condition. 

Our development agency has as its purpose to try and do every- 
thing that we possibly can to initiate basic research studies, to identify 
the specific causes of underemployment and low incomes in those areas 
of the State in which these constitute problems. 

As an early result of some of these studies we have been able to 
identify the underlying causes of some of these problems. In coopera- 
tion with chambers of commerce and other community organizations 
throughout the State, we are undertaking, and we have in progress, 
studies which seek to define the industrial resources of every area of 
the State and appraise the possibilities for better utilization of these 
resources, 

On the basis of the results of such studies we plan to assist commu- 
nities in promoting the establishment of enterprises suited to the re- 
sources and situations of the community by disseminating information 
to prospective enterprises, both local and from out of State by giving 
both the communities and the prospective enterprises every technical 
assistance we can afford and by bringing together prospective enter- 
prises, suppliers of capital, and competent management. 

And not only have we been doing that on the State level, but, as I 
say, communities have done something, and Mr. Cottom will discuss in 
particular what his community of Taos is doing. 

And in summary, I would like to say we would like to see this pro- 
posed legislation as a very effective assistance to our efforts to expand 
employment opportunities in the distressed areas of New Mexico, an 
aid which could well tip the balance for success or failure of those 
efforts. 

We want to be added to those who voice a very favorable consid- 
eration for Senate bill 2663. 

Senator Doveras. I want to thank you very much. 

Mr. Hurrman. Thank you. 
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Senator Dove.as. May I ask this question: Have you given thought 
\o the particular types of industries which would be best adapted to 
this northern portion of New Mexico? 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir. We are trying very hard to develop the 
mining and minerals industry, especially in mica. We have it; we 
have proven beyond any doubt that we have mica. They would say, 
“Well, you don’t have the right kind.” Well, we found every kind that 
mankind can use. We have it there. 

The woodpulp industry in certain areas is a fine possibility, because 
there is a great demand for it. And we have the resources for it. 

Senator Dovenas. In Colfax and Union Counties! 

Mr. Hurrman. And Rio Arriba would be especially fine for the 
lumbering industry and the mining in Rio Arriba and Santa Fe 
Counties and Taos County and Mora. And practically that whole 
area. Then we have identified especially from the industry itself that 
the electronics industry—that whole area is suited fine for it on ac- 
count of the lack of humidity, the construction of the buildings that 
they carry on the meticulous little devices that are now required in the 
electronics industry. Our country is very well suited for that. And 
we have the people who have dexterity to do that type of work. 

Senator Douctas. And yet the electronics factory which was started 
in one of the counties had to close down ? 

Mr. HurrMan. No, sir, that wasn’t an electronics factory; that was 
a parachute factory, I believe. We have a fine little electronics organ- 
ization going in Raton. One in Santa Fe. And several in the 


ae area. They are making a success and coming right 
along. 


Mr. Barron. My remark. I believe, was that the electronics plant 
in Raton had had difficulty in securing sufficient contracts for full 
utilization of these facilities. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cotton will be the next witness. 

Mr. Hurrman. In that area, — others, the recreation is fine in the 


summer, you know. And they have a seasonal sort of thing in Taos. 
And several others that are fine for 3 months of the year or 4 months. 
But then at this time it is all gone. 

Mr. Barron. Senator Do ~ may I clarify one point? 

I did make the stebenvinit iat the parachute factory in Las Vegas 
was closed down because of lack of contracts. And it is now closed 
down, and has been for some time; and all but 10 of its previous work- 
ers have exhausted their unemployment insurance rights. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Huffman follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Bert HurrMAN Executive Director, New Mexico Economic 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


My name is Berl Huffman. I am the Executive Director of the New Mexico 
Kconomic Development Commission, one of whose missions is to bring aid to the 
distressed areas of our State. 

Before coming to this job, I was manager of the Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Chamber of Commerce, which organization was engaged in encouraging the 
economic development of that city and the State of which it was the commercial 
center. 

Mr. Hintz and Mr. Barron have told you in qome detail of the distress in cer- 
tain areas of New Mexico, which distress exists despite the fact that our State 
as a whole has enjoyed unprecedented prosperity since the war. 
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To you gentlemen who are frequently called upon to deal with the problems 
of our Nation’s entire population, the relatively small number of people— 
some 153 thousand—in this 10-county area may seem very small. They do, 
however, constitute nearly one-fifth of the people of our State, and their problems 
are very serious ones in the economy of New Mexico. 

We feel, as I am sure you do, that a hungry and underclothed family in 
northern New Mexico is just as much a blight on our country’s economy as is 
a hungry and underclothed family in our more populous centers such as Chi- 
eago, Baltimore, or Detroit. 

The plight of these people is very serious, gentlemen. In some of the com- 
munities of this area we are currently witnessing distress almost as severe as 
it was during the great depression. 

My associates have explained in some detail the extent of unemployment and 
the consequent heavy welfare burden which is its direct result. The only evi- 
dence I would add merely reinforces what they have said; namely, that the 
incomes of the people in this 10-county area reflect the serious underemployment 
situation. These low incomes give rise directly to the welfare problem. 

These 10 counties are the ones which with one exception, Santa Fe, ranked as 
the lowest in the State in per capita income during 1955, as is shown by an ex- 
haustive study of incomes recently completed by the Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of New Mexico. 

This study showed that the average of the per capita incomes in these coun- 
ties in 1955 was only $858 as contrasted with a per capita income for the Nation 
as a whole of $1,770 in the preceding year. 

This extremely low level of income has beaome chronic in these counties as 
the result of recent economic changes. 

In 1949, according to the Bureau of the Census, 29.0 percent of the families 
in this 10-county area received, as an entire family, less than $1,000 income. 
This may be contrasted with the 14 percent of the Nation’s families who received 
less than this amount. In one of the counties those families who received less 
than $1,000 income constituted 53.7 percent, and in 5 of the counties in this area 
more than 33 percent of the families received less than this admittedly inade- 
quate family income. 

While I don’t wish to burden you with further details concerning the extent 
of unemployment, low income, and heavy welfare burdens, I would like to take a 
few minutes to discuss the underlying cause of the contraction of employment 
in this area—causes which we feel are not the fault of the people who live in 
this area, but are on the contrary the effects of economic changes of which these 
people are the victims and over which they have no control. 

By way of introducing this discussion, however, I should like to digress briefly 
to point out that the counties which we are discussing here are in a very real 
sense a single area. 

Socorro County is an exception in that it is not contiguous with the other 
eounties. Yet the economy of socorro County is very similar to that of the 
others, and the basic causes of its difficulties are very much the same. 

When these areas were originally settled, they were extremely isolated. Their 
only contact was with old Mexico, and this could be accomplished only by dint 
of a journey requiring months of hardship. Consequently, they developed a 
pattern of resource utilization—making a living—which was based on almost 
complete self-sufficiency. 

Nearly all of the people lived on small subsistence farms from which they 
extracted virtually everything they required for a living. When lumbering, 
livestock raising, or mining were developed at all, they were primarily supple- 
mentary activities. The people lived for centuries in this environment which 
required no cash income and involved no sale of products in order to make a 
satisfactory living. 

The introduction of commercial livestock raising and large-scale mining for 
other than domestic use was made largely by newcomers to the area, just before 
and after the American occupation. 

To a large extent, these activities passed over the people who made their 
living from the small farms, and they continued to live in a noncash economy— 
one in which specialization of activity and sale of products to market had little 
part. 

Although with the passage of the years some of these people have adapted 
themselves to quasi-urban conditions, those who have become merchants and 
proprietors-of small service establishments have for the most part served the 
vast majority who have remained on their small farms, working out their sub- 
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sistence on a few acres devoted to such variety of crops and livesteck as con 
tributed directly to their consumption. Thus. even those who have engaged In 
nonagricultural pursuits base their fortunes tied to subsistence agriculture. 

This type of subsistence agriculture based on a small acreace of crops directly 
consumed by the operator’s family has become uneconomic in today’s economy, 
as you gentlemen are well aware. 

Our market-oriented economy is based on specialization and exchange. It 
has made possible our higher standards of living. But it requires cash. And 
the little subsistence farmer has had nothing to sell to obtain cash except his 
own labor for which, in an area devoted to subsistence farming and large 
scale ranching, there is little market. 

Under these conditions the small! subsistence farmer has in many instances 
felt forced by economic circumstances to sell his small holdings to those who 
were financially able to consolidate small holdings into large ones suitable for 
cattle or sheep raising. 

What has happened is borne out by successive censuses of agriculture. In 
1940, 48.9 percent of the farms in this 10-county area were under 30 acres in aize 
More than half of these were under 10 acres. 

In the period from 1940 to 1954, the total number of farms in the area decreased 
37.8 percent. More than half of this decrease, 51.2 percent, was in farms of 
less than 30 acres. 

In this process of consolidation into farm units of suitable economic size, 
nearly two-fifths of the farm families of the area were uprooted and separated 
from their means of existence. Moreover, because livestock ranching requires 
less labor than crop farming, these uprooted families could not find employment 
on the ranches. Consequently, the net reduction in agricultural employment in 
this area since 1940 has been 31 percent, about equal to the reduction in the 
number of farms. 

Although the principal activity of this area has always been agriculture, three 
other activities did become oriented to changing economic conditions and pa- 
tional markets during the early part of this century. 

These were cattle raising and, in Las Vegas and Raton-—San Miguel and Colfax 
Counties—coal mining and railroad work. 

Largely because of the drought, the cattle industry of the area has suffered 
badly during the period of high, although recently falling prices, and this has 
served to further curtail employment opportunities. 

At the same time, the two principal markets for the coal mined in this area 
commercial and residential heating, and fuel for the railroads—have practically 
disappeared because of the inroads of natural gas and the conversion of rail loco- 
motives to diesel oil The conversion to diesel locomotives has also destroyed 
the employment formerly available in the railroad shops at Las Vegas and 
Raton. 

It can be suggested that a people thus finding themselves in uneconomic pur- 
suits should get themselves into other employments which better meet the de- 
mands of a changed economic environment. In answer to this suggestion we 
would point out three considerations : 

1. Many of the people of this area have migrated to find other employment. 

2. Many more of these people resist migration because of sentimental ties and 
economic considerations. — 

3. Migration is not an adequate nor economic solution to the area’s problems. 

In the period from 1940 to 1955 the population of this area declined from 
170,700 to 152,600, a decrease of 10.6 percent. This occurred despite one of 
the highest birth rates in the Nation. 

In the period from 1950 to 1955, alone, the net outmigration has been equal 
to 19 percent of the 1950 population. The vast majority of these out-migrants 
have been younger people; the older ones tend to stay put. 

The resistance to migration among the people most affected by declining 
employment opportunities—the rural Spanish-Americans—is very strong. Not 
only are they bound to the area by strong family and religious ties, they have 
a deep love for their homes in the mountain valleys and on the high mesas. Not 
the ae among these ties is the high degree of home ownership among these 
people. 

In these 10 counties more than 66 percent of the families own their homes, 
and of the most affected by the problem—the rural people—nearly 75 pereent 
are homeowners. 

This contrasts with 55 percent of the Nation as a whole. These people's 
resistance to migration is further strengthened by the feeling that they cannot 
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successfully compete for jobs in the industrial labor markets with workers who 
have been trained in and whose experience is in industrial occupations. More- 
over, many of those who have not moved to areas of more employment oppor- 
tunity cannot do so because of the inability to finance the costs of migration. 

We feel strongly that migration, while it may be a partial answer, is not the 
solution to the problem of these northern counties. For the most part, migra- 
tion is a solution sought largely by the younger and more resourceful people of 
the area. 

So long as his solution is encouraged, it can only deepen the troubles of the 
area. For it leaves behind the older and the less adaptable. Thus, a larger 
and larger proportion of the population are the unemployed and the unemploy- 
able. And the relief rolls grow and grow, until the entire area becomes an 
unbearable burden upon the rest of the State, dragging down the entire economy. 

Viewing the problem in this fashion, we have become convinced that the only 
solution which offers any hope for the future is one which can bring about a re- 
habilitation of the area by increasing the job opportunities and restoring the 
people to a productive role in the economy of the State and the Nation. 


WHAT NEW MEXICO IS DOING ABOUT IT 


In appearing before this committee and airing our problems, we don’t want to 
create the impression that we feel that the Congress is responsible for the plight 
in which the people of our northern counties find themselves, nor do we wish to 
imply that we think it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to solve 
this problem. 

Since we are here to ask for favorable consideration of the depressed area 
bill, we know that it is only proper for the committee to ask, “What are you 
people in New Mexico doing about this?” So I want to say a few words to 
explain what we are doing and what we hope to accomplish. 

In the first place we are, jointly with the Federal Government, contributing 
heavily to provide public assistance under the various welfare programs, and 
we think we have about reached our reasonable limit. 

Mr. Hintz has dealt with this aspect in detail. But we don’t regard this pro- 
gram as a solution to the problem. It is only a palliative and a stopgap. The 
only long-term remedy is to provide employment through which the people of the 
area can raise their incomes to a level adequate to make public assistance 
unnecessary. 

With this in mind, our legislature in 1955 provided an annual appropriation— 
a large sum for a State of our small size and financial resources—of $100,000 to 
reactivate the State’s Economie Development Commission which I have the honor 
to represent. Very briefly our program, which we recognize will take a long 
time to work out, is this: 

1. We have initiated basic research studies to identify the specific causes of 
underemployment and low incomes in those areas of the State in which these 
constitute problems. As an early result of some of these studies, we have been 
able to identify the underlying causes of some of these problems. 

2. In cooperation with chambers of commerce and other community organ- 
izations throughout the State, we are undertaking, and we have in progress, 
studies which seek to define the industrial resources of every area of the State 
and appraise the possibilities for better utilizing these resources. 

3. On the basis of the results of such studies, we plan to assist communities 
in promoting the establishment of enterprises suited to the resources and situa- 
tion of the communities by disseminating information to prospective enter- 
prisers, both local and from out-of-State; by giving both the communities and 
the prospective enterprisers every technical assistance we can afford; and by 
bringing together prospective enterprisers, suppliers of capital, and competent 
management. 

There are other phases of the overall program consisting of a rather complete 
job of information collection and dissemination, the organization of advisory 
committees to assist both communities and industries in finding solutions to their 
problems, eeoperative action programs with other State and Federal agencies, 
industrial location surveys with private research and consulting groups, and 
other activities common to most developmental agencies. 

But the heart of our program is discovering and promoting opportunities for 
expanding employment, and all of our activities are directed toward the pri- 
mary goal. 
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NEW MEXICO’S INTEREST IN THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Our interest in the bill you have under consideration today is this: We hope 
you will give it favorable consideration because we think that the loans and the 
technical assistance which it will make available to such areas as we have 
described will greatly augment, and make more effective, our own efforts to 
bring additional employment opportunities to the depressed areas of New 
Mexico. 

Before I explain why, let me say that we are not here looking for handouts. 
We don’t think handouts provide a permanent solution to our problem, and we 
don’t regard the proposed legislation as another handout. 

We do think that the assistance offered by the proposed legislation provides a 
means by which we can, by working with our communities, achieve the objectives 
of our developmental program much more readily than we could without such 
assistance. 

Let me explain why we think such assistance is particularly important to our 
program in New Mexico. 

These 10 counties of New Mexico whose difficulties we have outlined have been 
quite isolated from the industrial advance of the United States. For that reason 
they are not well-known. 

Prospective enterprisers do not automatically consider for location areas with 
which they have little or no knowledge, and indeed, the lack of knowledge about 
New Mexico, particularly its northern counties is almost appalling and takes 
such almost ridiculous forms as inquiries concerning the problems involved in 
currency exchange, import and export regulations, and whether we have public 
schools and indoor plumbing facilities. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to attract venture capital or enter- 
prise to New Mexico. We feel that the bill under consideration goes a long way 
to helping us attract enterprisers by making it possible for them to secure part 
of their capital under especially favorable terms. 

With the assistance offered, if this bill were enacted into law, we feel that we 
could more effectively overcome the disadvantages to our industrial development 
imposed by lack of knowledge about our resources and our people. 

For example, one of the commonly held misconceptions about our people is that 
because they have not been reared in an industrial environment, they are not 
adaptable to industrial employment. 

Our few experiences with introducing Indians and native people to industrial 
employment during and since the war have proved beyond a doubt that they are 
extremely adaptable, both tempermentally and occupationally, to such employ- 
ment, particularly when it involves the need for a high degree of manual dexterity. 

Moreover, the large influx of people from the Middlewest and East seeking a 
more salubrious climate and less crowded living conditions have provided much 
of the State—and it has trickled even into the northern counties—with a large 
number of people with technical and managerial skills who at present are either 
underemployed or are employed in occupations which do not utilize their most 
valuable skills. 

Our experience with those employers who for one reason or another have been 
forced to locate in New Mexico—Eidal Manufacturing, which received nationwide 
notoriety a few years ago, is a good example—is that they have been delighted 
with the labor force available to them in New Mexico. 

We feel that if, through the inducements offered by this bill, we could get more 
employers to try establishing in New Mexico, they would be equally happy. More- 
over, because of the strong tendency for the one industry to attract another, we 
feel that such a movement, once started would be self generating. 

In summary, gentlemen, we see in this proposed legislation a very effective 
assist to our efforts to expand employment opportunities in the distressed areas of 
New Mexico—an aid which could well tip the balance for success or failure of 
those efforts. We want to add our voices to those asking that you give it favor- 
able consideration. 
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(Selected data supporting Mr. Huffman’'s statement follow :) 


Selected data supporting Mr. Huffman’s testimony for 10 distressed counties in 
New Mezico consisting of Colfaz, Guadalupe, Harding, Mora, Rio Arriba, 
Sandoval, San Miguel, Santa Fe, Socorro, and Taos 


1940 


Population 170,700 | 161, 200 
Employment 33, 054 41, 865 

As percent of population 19.4 26. 0 
Employment as percent of population in United States 4.3 37.3 
Employment tn agriculture ; ad 13, 150 10, 283 
Employment in mining 1, 755 1,040 


1949 
Income: 
Per capita 
Percent of United States 
Per family 
Median 
Percent of United States. _. 
Percent having less than $1,000 
Percent in United States having less than $1,000 


Change 
Number of farms__. 2, 3 7, 505 — 37. 


Number under 10 acres 2, —31 
Number under 30 acres 5, 07 3, 605 — 39. 
Percent under 30 acres 


Number of occupied dwellings 

Number of owner-occupied 
Percent owner occupied 
Percent owner occupied in rural acres - - 
Percent owner occupied in United States 


t None. 


Senator Doveras. The next witness is Mr. Cottam. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS COTTAM, CHAIRMAN, ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION OF TAOS, NEW MEXICO 


_ Mr. Corram. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have covered the 

tate, I think, pretty well. And now I would like to give you a picture 
of Taos C ounty. My name is Louis Cottam. And I was appointed by 
the Taos Chamber of Commerce as chairman of the Taos economic 
development committee. ° 

Senator Doveias. You are a member of the local chamber of 
commerce ¢ 

Mr. Corram. Yes, sir, l am. And I am also a retired civil-service 
employee. I was with the Forest Service. So in a way I am a man of 
leisure. And I have tried to devote quite a bit of my time to helping 
these people out. I have tabulations here and a chart showing the 
unemployment situation. But since these gentlemen went into that 
angle, I will just simply brief it. 

Senator Doveras. We will make it part of the record. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON DEPRESSED AREAS, 1956 


In December 1955, there were 36,983 persons on the public-assistance rolls and 
21,576 in families of unemployed employables receiving commodities only. Thus, 
a total of 58,559 persons or 7.3 percent of total population received public aid. 
In the 10 depressed counties there were 20,835 persons receiving public assistance 
and commodities, or 36 percent of total recipients of public aid in the State, or 14 
percent of the total population in the 10 counties. 
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New Mevico “depressed areas” 


Recipients of Public 


} Unemploy 
Per cap , 
, ; ‘ ur " i ao ment? ‘ 
County ita in- I opule- - sod l a) . rat 
come tion Total Public tes for un lores percent of 


~mploved bal. ort 
persons | assislance . nm tabor fores 
employ 


abbes 


$1.473 | 804,200 
Depressed area sebwde 858 | 152,600 
Rio Arriba ee 513 25, 800 
Sandoval... pibwsstend 576 12, 100 
Mora... be china 585 6, 500 
laos sats lien atiaitetininanael O48 14, 800 
San Miguel baa re 7D 23, 700 
Socorro f 900 9, 200 
Guadalupe. ..............- V6S 6, 000 
Colfax jst ctgtatend sami , 130 14, 600 
Harding - , 158 2, 000 
Santa Fe._.._. , BRS 37, #0 


Under-em ployed areas 


McKinley ete 970 | 33,800) 4, 775 2,019 7% NA 
Sierra 4 ‘ 1, 182 | 5, 300 5u7 453 14 NA 


! Data compiled by Vicente Ximenes, Bureau of Business Research, University of New Mexico 
? Estimated by Bureau of Business Research, University of New Mexico. 

} Data from ‘‘Public Welfare Statistics,”” December 1955 

‘ Data compiled by New Mexico Unemployment Compensation Commission, April 1955 


Tue WELFARE PROBLEM IN DeSIGNATED* “Depressep AREAS” IN NEW MEXICO 


(Presented by Murray A. Heintz, director, New Mexico Department of Public 
Welfare) ; 


Welfare administrators are vitally concerned with the proposed legislation to 
alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in “depressed areas” through 
the promotion of business and industry and through retraining of the labor force. 

The staff of the New Mexico Department of Public Welfare has been talking 
about our “depressed areas” for 10 years. We find that the “depressed areas” of 
our State as measured by welfare standards include the areas designated as 
depressed according to the measurements set forth in the proposed legislation 
under discussion. In addition to the defined “depressed areas” covering 10 coun- 
ties : Colfax, Guadalupe, Harding, Mora, Rio Arriba, Sandoval, San Miguel, Santa 
Fe, Socorro and Taos, welfare standards would include 2 other counties, Mc- 
Kinley and Sierra. They may not qualify by the unemployment ratio measure- 
ment but, rather, would be termed under-employment areas because a large 
portion of the population while employed, as the Navaho Indians in McKinley, 
are not profitably employed because the area is not suitably developed to support 
the population. For this reason, Sierra County has had a 23 percent decrease 
in population since 1950 and its situation is exactly the same as that found in 
adjacent Socorro County. 

It is a truism that unemployment and under employment are accompanied 
by low income and lack of purchasing power which create a spiral of economic 
decline and depression. This, in turn, is accompanied by a high incident of 
economic dependency and social maladjustment. 

I have several charts which locate New Mexico's “depressed areas” and illus- 
trate the relationship of the three measures of “depressed areas’’—unemploy- 
ment, per capita income, and economic dependency. The 10 New Mexico coun- 
ties designated as “depressed areas” by the standard of unemployment contain 
18 percent of the total population of the State, but 36 percent of the recipients 
of public aid. The average per capita income in the 10 New Mexico counties 
is slightly more than one-half (58 percent) of the per capita income of the State. 
If business activities and agricultural production in these counties could be 
improved and the public aid recipient rate reduced by even one-third, we esti- 
mate that this would mean an annual savings of approximately $2 million to the 


1 Section 6—a, Senate bill No. 2663, 84th Congress. 
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Department of Public Welfare; in other words, reduce our annual budget by 
more than 10 percent. This is a practical but narrow point of view. The eco- 
nomic gains and the intrinsic values which could grow out of the proposed 
legislation are much more important. However, I am immediately concerned 
with the practical aspect of welfare needs. 

The increased demands for public assistance and welfare services where pro- 
ductivity is low and tax resources correspondingly limited present an irrecon- 
cilable situation. Prior to this year, New Mexico has not had sufficient State 
tax resources to allow the Department of Public Welfare to provide for the 
various service programs, including hospitalization for tuberculosis, and pay 
100 percent of need for a minimum subsistence standard of living for public 
assistance recipients. 

Our general assistance program provides for a residual group of unemployable 
persons who cannot meet eligibility requirements for the special categories in 
which there is Federal financial participation. We have no program of relief for 
families of unemployed wage earners able and willing to work but in need after 
exhausting unemployment compensation benefits. This situation has resulted 
in the exhaustion of local public and private resources available for welfare 
purposes where mining operations have been discontinued, or in the drought 
areas. To partially meet this situation in March 1954 the Department of Public 
Welfare reestablished, after 10 years, a program of direct distribution of com- 
modities. For a large group of what we term “unemployed employables,” surplus 
food from the Agricultural Marketing Administration is the only form of public 
aid, but these people do not want relief. They want work. Therefore, the 
concerted efforts of the New Mexico Economic Development Commission, the 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, Vocational Rehabilitation, the De 
partment of Public Welfare, and all other Government agencies, are directed 
toward economic development, rehabilitation and retraining of the labor force, 


which for at least two generations, has been handicapped by an inadequate 
economy. 
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NEw MEXICO, COUNTIES RANKED DY PUBLIC AID RECIPIENT o/ RATE rek i, ood 
TOTAL POPULATION b/ SHOVING RELATIONSHIP OF INCIDENT OF DEPENDENCY 
TO FER CAPITA INCOME ¢/, DECEMRER 1955 
Reciprenrs* or Pumwee Aro 


Pee Carita icone 


SN na tas a 


Socorro * 
Sanoovar * 


Santa Fe * 


Liwcous 


2A 


ete tieeneee tl 
ete pega! of} Pi rat he tio 
Be iacellt Hat i AL 


Unduplicated count of persona included in public essistance cases and in 
familios of unomployed wage-earners vho qualify for commodities only. 


Population in 1955, vstimted by the Bureau of Busirfosa Research, 
University of Now Mexico. 


Vicente T. Ximenes, “Pursoml] Incoms in New Mexico, 


1954", Mow Moxice Business, 
January 1956. 
Only 3 canen in county. 


Designated "Depressed Arcas". 
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New Mexico 
"Depressed Areas" with Average Unemployment Rate of Over Six Per Cent 
for 1953-1955, Showing Per Capita Income (1954) and Public Aid 
Recipient Rate per 1,000 Population es of December 1955 


SO eee 
. ** . 


. oo: U 1, e 8 . 


E3 "Depressed Areas" 


U 000 Unemployment Rete 1955 
8 QQ0 Fer capita income 1954 
B QOQ Public Aid Recipient Rate 1955 





Public A 


bee nae 


e 


; 


Samo 
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New Mexico 
Per Capita Income, 1954 a/ 


Wi Ht 


ti Under $1,000 
$1,000 - $1,499 
(_) $1,500 and over 


a/ Vicente T. Ximenes, "Personal Income in New Mexico", 
New Mexico Business, Jamary 1956. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN CASELCAD 
PER 1,000 POPULATION CHILDREN UNDER 18 YEARS OF AGE, BY 
195° 


%. 
ol 


Population under 18 Years of Age for 1955, Estimated by 
New Mexico Department of Public Health 


[_] Under 50 per 1,000 
50 - 99 per 1,000 
fll) 100 and over per 1,000 
State rate = 53 
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NUMBER OF OAA RECIPIENTS PER 1,000 POPULATION 65 YEARS 
OF AGE AND OVER, BY COUNTY, IN NEW MEXICO 
DECEMBER 1955 


Population 65 Years and Over for 1955, Estimated by New Mexico 
Department of Public Health 


= Under 200 per 1,000 


#ij «©6200 - 399 per 1,000 


{I} +400 and over per 1,000 


Stato Rate = 268 
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Mr. Corram. The Taos County population in 1954 was 14,500. The 
United States census population in 1950 showed it to be 17,146, which 
is about 2,600 less in 4 years. Well, that means that that many people, 
of course, have gone out of the State mostly for outside employment. 

Senator Doveras. It would be more than that, because some children 
have been born during that time. 

Mr. Corram. Yes. 

Mr. Hurrman. There has been the highest precentage of birthrate 
in that area. 

Mr. Corram. Now, the Taos County per capita income in 1954 was 
$648 against the State per capita income of $1,473. 

Now, the labor forece—I have figures here in 1953, 1954, and 1955, 
and I will just quote the 1955 figures. The labor force available in 
1955 ran through the months about 3,600. In 1953 it was 4,100. The 
nonemployment in January of 1955 was 770. In December, it was 650. 
But it did get down as low as 90 in September. That is where you get 
the highest amount of employment. 1 

Now, the number on relief rolls in January was 1,251. In December 
it was 1,154. And that never did get below 847 in May. 

On top of that you have about a thousand families—families alone 
they are not people that are recipients of surplus commodities. Now, 
the area of Taos County is almost a million and a half acres. The ele- 
vations range from 6,500 to 13,151 feet, the highest point in the State. 

The ownership of this land is as follows: National forest, 393,841 
acres, 

Senator Doveras. A million and a half acres, you say ¢ 

Mr. Corram. Yes. 

Senator Dove.as. So that would be roughly 26 percent of the total ¢ 

Mr. Corram. Yes. The Bureau of Land Management, 192,428. 
The State of New Mexico, 93,000. Indian lands, 62,073 acres. And 
there is about 200,000 acres in large Spanish grants which is timbered 
land. 

Senator Doveias. Held by a few families? 

Mr. Corram. That is right. 

Senator Doveias. New Mexico as a whole has these large Spanish 
land grants which still exist, do they not? 

Mr. Corram. That is right. 

Senator Dovenas. And, therefore, you have much more concen- 
trated land holdings even in the fertile lands, than you would have in 
the Midwest where we had the Homestead Act? Isn’t that true! 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes, sir; I would say it is. 

Mr. Corram. Now, this—— 

Senator Doveras. I may say that evil of those old Spanish land 
grants still continues in a number of these States. 

Mr. Hurrman. Yes. But many of those have been cut down, if I 
may say it, into sizes of little subsistence farms of 30 and even 10 
acres now. 

Senator Doveras. I know. But the people in the irrigated areas—— 

Mr. Hurrman. That is right. 

Senator Dove.as. But they still cover a good portion of the State. 

Mr. Hurrman. That is right. 

Senator Doves. They create a problem in California. They create 
a problem in Arizona. 
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Mr. Corram. Well, of course, a lot of these areas are timbered, the 
big Spanish grants. And most of that timber has been cut. And it has 
not been cut on a sustained yield basis. 

Senator Dove.as. Slashed ? 

Mr. Corram. That is right. 

Well, now, this represents nearly one half of the total Taos County 
controlled by the State and Federal Government. Now, the farms in 
Taos County—there are 1,082. Seventy-five percent of those were less 
than 30 acres. Many are less than 10 acres. 

Senator Dove.as. Do you have irrigation ¢ 

Mr. Corram. Yes. These farms in general lie at the foothills of the 
mountain and are irrigated from the direct diversion from the streams. 

As a matter of fact, you see, we only get less than 15 inches of pre- 
cipitation in that altitude of 7,000. So, you cannot raise very much 
unless you do have irrigation water. 

Senator Doveias. How much water do you think, on the average, 
is taken from the streams for irrigation? Would it be a foot per acre? 

Mr. Corram. Well, I rather think that probably the average would 
run between 2 and 3. 

Senator Doucias. Feet ? 

Mr. Corram. Yes. Because you have high evaporation there, very 
high. 

Senator Doveras. So that the land that you do have gets lots of 
water 

Mr. Corram. That is right. Many of these farms are less than 10 
acres. 

Now, the crops in 1955 consisted of barley, 1,700 acres producing 
38,000 bushels; wheat, 1,800 acres producing 27,000 bushels; oats, 800 
acres, producing 18,000 bushels; potatoes, 128 acres, producing 33,000 
bushels. Hay, mostly alfalfa, 5,000 acres producing 9,900 tons. And 
about 8,000 bushels of apples, peaches, apricots, plums, grapes, and so 
on. 

Now, the livestock, the population in 1955 was: Sheep, 24,000; beef 
cattle, 8,000; milk cows, 900. 

Now, if the crop—this really, I think, is very significant—if the crop 
acreage and livestock were divided equally among the 1,082 farm 
owners in the county, it would mean that each farm owner would have 
1.6 acres of barley, 1.7 acres of wheat, 0.8 acre of oats, 4.6 acres of 
hay crop, 22 sheep, 7.4 beef cattle, and 0.8 milk cow. 

Senator Dovernas. Can you make a living on that ? 

Mr. Corram. Hardly. 

Now, the employment, the United States Census for 1950 showed 
agriculture as being the biggest source of employment. Now, that was 
1,523 out of 4,000 work force. Well, with that picture in the farming, 
you can see that it is not a very good paying proposition. 

Now, one of the things at the present time is lumbering. In fact, the 
major industry in the country is lumbering. And accurate figures are 
not available. But it is estimated that approximately 28 million board 
feet of saw timber was cut in 1955. Most of this was cut on State and 
privately owned lands. And this amount will decrease sharply in a 
few years as it is not being harvested on a sustained yield basis. 

Senator Doveras. And that is true even of the national forests? 
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Mr. Corram. No. The national forests—of course, they are cutting 
on a sustained yield ; they have been only cutting in Taos County about 
2 million board feet a year. 

Senator Dovcias. Won't that help out the situation ! 

Mr. Corram. Well, it is not enough. But the Forest Service has 
done this, though : In the early inventories of the total amount on hand, 
they were not very accurate. And in recent years they have made 
more accurate inventories. And they have determined now that in 
Taos County they can cut between 9 and 10 million board feet a year 
on a sustained yield basis, and the Forest Service is getting ready to 
put that in, to get that in, and cut. 

Senator Doveias. How about the New Mexico forests, the State 
forests? 

Mr. Corram. They are pretty well cleared out. 

Senator Doveias. You mean the State bought the land after it was 
all cut over? 

Mr. Corram. No. A lot of their land was cut over not on—in fact, 
offhand, I don’t know a single area that was cut on a sustained yield 
basis. 

Senator Doveras. It was not cut on a sustained yield basis ¢ 

Mr. Corram. No. 

Senator Dovexas. But it is now being cut on a sustained yield basis? 

Mr. Corram. There may be some in the State. There is not any in 
Taos County. 

Senator Dova.as. I see. 

Mr. Corram. Now, the tourists are during June, July, and August 
and September quite a source of revenue. I do not have the figures 
of how many. But I suppose probably they run a hundred thousand. 
But, the trouble is, of course, that it is so short a season that the people 
that are in business catering to the tourist trade have difficulty the rest 
of the year. 

Now, what is being done to help the situation’ ‘This economic de 
velopment committee has been—I took over in November, and we have 
organized on the basis of having community chairmen. Now, Taos 
County is made up of communities here and there. There are about 
20 communities in the county. We have appointed a chairman, a 
chairman in each community; and he in turn works with me. And 
then we have businessmen and professional men on that committee. 
In fact, we have about 70 people on the committee.- And they have 
been very cooperative in working together. As a matter of fact, the 
Taos County thought enough of what we have been doing and what 
we need that they raised money to send me here on this trip. 

Senator Dovenas. Your testimony is very valuable. And I hope 
that since you are traveling on public business you will not be com 
pelled to pay your expenses out of. your private purse. 

Mr. Corram. Thank you, Senator. 

Now, one of the things that we would like to see accomplished before 
too long is the construction of the Chietlo Dam in the Rio Grande. 
The construction of that dam would help out immensely. Because it 
would provide not only employment for the construction, but in the 
maintenance and from the recreation angle, it would be a big item. 

And I mentioned this timber cut before. And we are working on 
that, and the Forest Service is cooperating. 


73437—56—— 34 
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Senator Doverias. I do not want to shut you off. But we have testi- 
mony coming from Ohio and also from the National Consumers 
League. I wondered if you could abbreviate your statement? This 
is the fundamental question that I wanted to ask: Have you come to 
the conclusion that in addition to your local activities, in addition to 
the help given by the State, that further help is needed from the Fed- 
eral Government ¢ 

Mr. Corram. Very definitely I feel that, Senator. 

Senator Doveras. I think it would be well if you would abbreviate 
your statement so Congressman Hays and the gentlemen from Ohio 
could be heard. 

Mr. Corram. Well, I will just simply say that—I was talking about 
the Chietlo Dam, and that would be a very important project. And 
more intensive development of natural resources. We are ¢ dine that. 
And we are also working in the direction of timber and mining. And 
we would like small factories of a permanent nature. They really 
appear to be the logical solution. And I wish to emphasize that the 
present unemployment problem is not of recent origin. It has been 
in existence for many years. 

Unless vital assistance is made available, it will undoubtedly be 
continued for many more years. The drop in population of 2,646 
persons, equaling 15.4 percent from 1950 to 1954, indicates that large 
numbers have gone to communities where employment opportunities 
are better. These people are home loving. They own their own 
homes here. And they will be back if employment becomes difficult 
in the communities where they are now located. 

Many of them are handicapped by a lack of education needed to 
compete with many industrial groups. And I might say that the 
labor force is made up mostly of people of Spanish descent and In- 
dians. We have the Taos-Pueblo Indians right near Taos. There 
are about a thousand of them there. But these people have the repu- 
tation of being very dependable. 

Senator Doveras. They are descendants of people who came into 
what is now the United States prior to Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Corram. That is true. But they are very dependable and good 
workers and we rely on them. And as a whole, they are very skillful 
with their hands. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much for your testimony. We 
are deeply indebted to all of. you gentlemen from New Mexico. You 
have rendered a great public service in coming here. 

Mr. Barron. I have a statement and some statistical data. 

Senator Doveras. That will be printed in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Fred C. Barron and the statistical 
data entitled “Depressed Area, Summary,” referred to above, and a 


letter with enclosure from the Estancia, N. Mex., Chamber of Com- 
merce, follow :) 


STATEMENT OF FRED ©. BARRON, CHAIRMAN-EXecutive Drrecror, EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY COMMISSION OF NEW MEXICO 


My name is Fred C. Barron. I am chairman and executive director of the 
Employment Security Commission of New Mexico. The agency I head is the 
source of the most authentic data available on employment and unemployment 
in the State of New Mexico. 

We are, therefore, intimately concerned with the problem of chronic unem- 
ployment and are constantly attempting to improve the information that we 
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have available so that it will be most useful to the State Hceonomic Development 
Commission, local chambers of commerce, and other agencies working on this 
problem. 

My testimony will deal particularly with those New Mexico counties our data 
show to have serious unemployment problems. The effect of the 
ployment on the welfare load will be discussed by Mr. Hintz 

Efforts of State and local groups to meet the problems and the effect the 
particular legislation you gentlemen have under consideration will be covered 
by Mr. Huffman. My objective is then to identify and describe the problem 

The population of New Mexico is estimated to have increased over 20 percent 
since the 1950 census. During this period nonagricultural employment has 
increased 29.9 percent. A large part of this increase has been dependent on 
Federal Government policy and activity in locating special weapon installations 
laboratories, and testing grounds in the State. 

The migration of technical, professional, and highly skilled workers to man 
these installations created a housing shortage and stimulated trade and service 
employment. The discovery of uranium and new gus fields has greatly im 
proved economic conditions in several areas. Labor force participation in these 
sections of the State has increased as has per capital income. 

The Bureau of Business Research of the University of New Mexico, in its 
January 1956 issue of “New Mexico Business,” published a summary of its study 
of personal income of residents of New Mexico. Its estimates were based on all 
eraployment income which accounts for the total being about 5 percent higher 
than the United States Department of Commerce figure 

This study estimates per capita income for the State during the year 10954 as 
$1,473. The range is from $2,636 in Los Alamos County to $513 in Rio Arriba 
County. 


high unem 


The average for the 10 counties showing unemployment of over 6 percent of 


the civilian labor force for over 3 years is $570. These counties and the percent 


of labor force unemployed in February 1956 are: San Miguel, 19.83 percent; Rio 
Arriba, 18.0 percent; Sandoval, 15.8 percent; Guadalupe, 12.1 percent: Taos, 
11.7 percent ; Harding, 11.3 percent ; Colfax, 10.7 percent ; Santa Fe, 9.7 percent ; 
Mora, 8.9 percent, and Socorro, 7.6 percent. 

During the war years these counties provided a large proportion of the 48,000 


workers who left the State for defense work. After the war many were laid 
off and returned to their homes. The dearth of job opportunities has caused 
about 12,000 of these workers to leave the area since 1950 

All these counties except Rio Arriba show a decrease in population. The 153 
thousand citizens remaining in these counties would enjoy the higher standard 
of living which the average American has become accustomed to. 

With the exception of Santa Fe County, the key industries have been agricul 
ture, coal mining, and lumbering—all of which are seasonal activities and money 
earned in them has been supplemented by road construction employment. 

The small farms yield only grudgingly to man’s efforts to make a living: 
technology has replaced the demand for coal, and for hand labor in road con- 
struction ; geographical distribution of markets limits the lumber production 

San Miguel County, which has lost nearly 11 percent of its population since 
1950 has, nevertheless, had an average of 12 percent or more of its labor force 
unemployed during the last 3 years. 

Las Vegas, the largest town in the area, was the trade center for the many 
sheep and cattle ranchers in the county. Previously to conversion to diesel 
power, a railroad shop was located in the town. Continued drought has caused 
small farm owners to desert their land and seek work in urban areas. 

Several thousand workers migrate to northern States in the spring for lamb- 
ing season and to Colorado for the potato harvest in the fall. 

Road building and construction of public buildings in Las Vegas has provided 
some extra work during the summer months. Activity of this type, however, 
is limited in scope. 

Several years ago, a small plant was established to supplement family earnings 
through the employment of women and youth as sewing machine operators. The 
inability of this plant to get contracts has caused its employment to fluctuat: 
from around 300 to zero. It has had contracts for the manufacturing of over- 
alls, shirts, and parachutes. At present it is closed for lack of a contract. 

Lumber operations in the woods are shut down because of deep snow, public 
construction planned is nearing completion and over 19 percent of the labor 


force was unemployed in February. Included in this supply are 250 railroad 
track laborers. 
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Total unemployment in Rio Arriba County has exceeded 14 percent for the past 
8 years and was 18 percent in February 1956. The major industry is lumbering 
in which employment fluctuates from near 500 in July, August, and September 
to less than 100 when winter weather closes woods activity. 

Several thousand workers migrate to Colorado for the beet field harvest. The 
town of Espanola furnishes construction and service workers to the nearby town 
of Los Alamos but all must return home when unemployed. Proximity to this 
installation and the hope of obtaining work at it has been a large contributing 
factor to Rio Arriba County being the only one in the area not to show a de- 
crease in population during the last 5 years. 

The labor force of Sandoval County centers around the town of Bernalillo 
with its sawmill and nearby woods operation. Construction of the Albuquerque- 
Santa Fe highway caused employment to be higher in 1955 than is usual. In 
spite of this activity over 11 percent of the labor force was unemployed. This 
ratio is now 15.8 percent. Lack of job opportunities causes labor force participa- 
tion to be only 26 percent of the population and per capita income to be next to 
the lowest in the State. 

The drought has caused natives of Guadalupe County to dispose of a large part 
of their cattle and resort to serving tourists traveling on Route 66. The popula- 
tion has decreased over 11 percent since 1950 and average unemployment was 
over 11 percent last year. Due to decreased winter travel it is estimated to be 
12.1 percent at present. 

Colfax County, which in the 1940’s was a thriving area with large cattle 
ranches and 1,200 workers in the coal mines, has had a drop of nearly 13 percent 
in population since 1950. 

Conversion of the Santa Fe Railroad to diesel power has reduced mine em- 
ployment to less than 100 and caused crews who manned the extra engines 
required to pull over the Raton Pass to leave the area. 

Drought has forced ranchers to reduce the number of cattle. 

Lumbering accounts for the largest part of manufacturing employment but 
is closed down 6 months or more of the year due to snow. 

Earnings in the local area are supplemented by workers moving to harvest 
in Quay, Curry, and Roosevelt Counties. Over 60 men leave the area during the 
summer for railroad track work. 

A small electronics plant was established in the town of Raton but difficulty 
has been experienced in securing contracts, although numerous bids have been 
made for Government contracts. At present 10.7 percent of the labor force are 
unemployed and the average over the last 3 years has not been below 7.9 percent. 
The economy of Harding County is largely dependent on that of Colfax County 
since workers commute to jobs in Raton when they are available. A drop of 
nearly 34 percent in population has occurred since 1950 but in spite of this 
decrease over 11 percent of the remaining labor force is presently unemployed. 

The lack of job opportunities in Taos County causes labor force participation 
to be only 26 percent of the population. While the area has numerous subsistence 
farms, citizens are dependent on seasonal activity in lumbering and railroad 
gang track work for the per capita income of $648 recorded by the University 
of New Mexico study. Yearly, several thousand leave the area for harvest work 
in Colorado. The average unemployment has been well over 8 percent for the 
last 3 years and at present is nearly 12 percent. 

Mora County ranchers have depleted their herds and over 25 percent of the 
population has moved to other areas for employment since 1950. Participation 
in the labor force is low, 27.7, yet unemployment has averaged over 6 percent 
for 3 years. Snow seasonally closes lumbering and at present unemployment 
is up to nearly 9 percent. 

Unemployment in Santa Fe County does not fluctuate so much as in the north- 
ern counties, but bas been over 7 percent for the last 3 years and in February 
was 9.7 percent. The population, which is centered around the State Capital 
has decreased only slightly during the last 5 years. 

While about 450 are employed in manufacturing, the economy of the area is 
dependent on Government and tourist business. During the winter months both 
the tourist travel and lumbering in the area are slowed and unemployment 
reaches its peak in February. 

The economy of Socorro County is dependent on agriculture, mining, and 
tourist trade. Employment in mining has fluctuated with the manganese market. 
Recent exploration for uranium has helped the mining industry slightly. Agri- 
eulture activity gives employment to about 500 during the harvest season, but 
during other months family workers meet the need of this industry. Over 7 
percent of the labor force has been unemployed for over 3 years. 
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Local and State groups have recognized the seriousness of the problem in these 
distressed areas. As mentioned earlier, a small manufacturing plant has been 
established in Las Vegas and one in Raton. Assistance in securing Government 
contracts has been requested by these firms. Government stockpiling of man. 
ganese gave impetus to the mining in Socorro County last year, but most of these 
workers are now unemployed. 

No distressed area in New Mexico was able to comply with the Department 
of Labor classification of a labor force of 15,000 until the Amendment to Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 in July 1955. This amendment “Provided further, That 
firms which are located in areas not classified by the Department of Labor shall 
be eligible for participation in setasides if these firms submit a certificate from 
the local employment security office that a substantial labor surplus exists in 
the area in accordance with standards prescribed by the Department of Labor.” 

While the above 10 counties can easily be certified as labor-surplus areas the 
economy of the area does not contain the necessary established firms to request 
this certification. The distance from markets has not been conducive to manu 
facturing in these areas. 

Processing of extractive resources requires a financial investment which 
local capital has been unable to meet. Until assistance is given these areas a 
labor force of 45,000 is unemployed a large part of each year, many of whom are 
underemployed even when employed, and 153,000 of our citizens living on incomes 
averaging less than half of the national average. 


Report Mave sy L. F. Corram, CHAIRMAN, Taos CoUNnTY EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
COM MITTEE, REGARDING PRropLeEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN Taos Counry, N. Mex. 


POPULATION, PER CAPITA INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


The following is quoted in part from published reports by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the University of New Mexico. 


Taos County population, 1954 . oss _. 14, 500 
United States census population, 1950_____ Sr 17, 146 
Taos County per capita income, 1954 eaaanatonaiaeaetiorand , $648 


Pe UI BO DOG NO, I ie eerie remgeemen mn $1, 473 


The published report states, “Growth of income for the State has been greatest 
in areas where Atomic Energy Commission projects and military installations 
have been established.” 

Taos County has no such installations. 


LABOR FORCE AVAILABLE DURING YEARS 1953-55 


On the attached chart is shown the following data, obtained from the New 
Mexico State Employment Security Commission and the New Mexico State Wel- 
fare Department: 

Labor force unemployed by months for years 1953-55. 
Average percent of labor force not employed 1953-55. 
Number on relief rolls by months for 1953-55, January-February 1956. 


Notre.—These figures are probably low. No accurate figures are available, but it is 
known that the actual number available and the number employed as shown is much higher 
than listed because many unemployed persons do not make application to the Employment 
Security Commission when they are not employed. 


The following pages give additional information regarding the existing serious 
conditions in the county: 

Families receiving surplus commodities 1955: May, 1,139; June, 1,196. 

The above-listed families were nonrecipients of relief. The distribution of 
surplus commodities was discontinued in June, 1955. The distribution was re- 
established in September 1955. Welfare Department rulings at this time per- 
mitted eligibility to relief recipients and they are included below : 


NotTe.—Above numbers represent families, not persons. 
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OTHER PERTINENT INFORMATION REGARDING TAOS COUNTY 


Area : 1,442,000 acres. 
Elevation : Elevations range from about 6,500 feet to 13,151 feet. 


Ownership of land : Acres 
lg Ee A eee veaioalsiaatecemaie’ 
Bureau of Land Management : ; . 192, 428 
State of New Mexico 3 93, 000 
Indian lands : Ja 62, 073 


(approximately )__ 200, 000 
Nore.—Nearly one-half of the total Taos County acreage is controlled by the State 
and Federal Government. 
Farms: In 1955, there were 1,082 farms in the county, 75 percent of which were 
less than 30 acres. Many are less than 10 acres. These farms, in general, lie 


in the foothills below the mountains, and are irrigated by direct diversions 
from the streams. 


Crops : In 1955, crops consisted of : 
Barley : 1,700 acres producing 38,000 bushels. 
Wheat : 1,800 acres producing 27,000 bushels. 
Oats: 800 acres producing 18,000 bushels. 
Potatoes : 128 acres producing 33,000 bushels. 
Hay, mostly alfalfa : 5,000 acres producing 9,900 tons. 
Fruit: 8,000 bushels of apples, peaches, apricots, plums, and grapes were 
produced. 

Livestock : 1955: 

i a li etenemriniivnien ss tecscapesiaeiaiialiidiia 24, 000 
Beef cattle 
Milk cows 900 

Nore.—If the crop acreage and livestock were divided equally among the 1,082 farm 
owners in the county, it would mean that each farm owner would have: 1.6 acres of barley ; 
1.7 acres of wheat; 0.8 acre of oats; 4.6 acres of hay crops ; 22 sheep; 7.4 beef cattle ; and 
0.8 milk cow. 

Industry : The major industry in the county is lumbering. Accurate figures are 
not available, but it is estimated that approximately 28 million board-feet of saw- 
timber was cut in 1955. Most of this was cut on State and privately owned lands, 
and this amount will decrease sharply in a few years, as it is not being harvested 
on a sustained yield basis. 

Tourism: During the months of June, July, August, and September the tourist 
business is quite an item. 

Other projects: There are some small, incidental projects such as building 
construction of various kinds, arts and crafts, moccasin-making, etc. 

Employment: The United States census for 1950, the latest figures available 
show employment as follows: 


Agriculture i » Oz 
Manufacturing 283 
Construction 239 
Furniture and lumber and wood products 226 
Other retail trades 224 
Educational services, Government 236 
Industry, not reported 255 
EOEUEE cease td sie 256 
Proncaiaey atoms Tans, 3k SS | ssh cess at i tee 49 
Note.—No figures are available for 1955 but we believe that the employment pattern 
aes 1 approximately the same as for 1950, except for lumbering. This item has 
ncreased. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO HELP THE SITUATION 


Economic Development Committee 


An Economic Development Committee has been appointed by the Taos Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This committee is urging that the following be done: 


Chiflo Dam 
That legislation be enacted as soon as possible to authorize and provide funds 


to construct the Chiflo Dam on the Rio Grande. The construction of such a dam 
would, from a statewide standpoint, be: 
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1. A major item in controlling destructive floods which could cause mil 
lions of dollars in property damage. 
2. Have a great influence in stabilizing the flow of irrigation water in the 
Rio Grande Valley. 
3. Provide a cheap source of electric power. 
4. Provide a lake that would, from a recreation angle, increase tourist 
revenue tremendously. 
From a Taos County standpoint, it would: 
1. Provide considerable employment in construction and maintenance of 
the dam, and in serving the public using the recreational facilities 
2. It should provide electricity cheap enough to be an incentive for small 
industries to establish businesses in the county. 


Increase timber cut 
The committee urges that saw-timber cutting in the Carson National Forest 


be stepped up to the allowable sustained yields. That would mean an increased 
cut of about 4 million board-feet annually. 


Pulpwood manufacture 


That every effort possible be made by the Forest Service and individuals to pro 
mote the manufacture of pulpwood. The Forest Service has agreed to take ag 
gressive action toward doing this, and a sawmill owner, operating on his own 
private land, is greatly interested in promoting such a project. 

Reseeding projects 

The committee urges that the sagebrush land under control of the State, the 
Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Service, Taos Indian Pueblo, and indi 
viduals be reseeded to grass as soon as possible. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Forest Service, and some individuals are reseeding, and the State of 
New Mexico and Taos Indian Pueblo are making an effort to do so. 


Deep-well irrigation 


The committee is encouraging more deep-well irrigation in the northern part 
of the county, and stands ready to assist parties interested in this development 
Other feasible projects 

The committee is encouraging and is willing to lend any possible assistance 
to a number of other projects being developed such as: 

1. Mining 

2. Development of winter sports areas 

3. Small manufacturing establishments to utilize the skills of our labor 
force. These include furniture making, a tannery, weaving, tinwork, iron 
work, wool processing, and so forth. 


Highway improvement 

The committee is also emphasizing to highway authorities the need of improv- 
ing certain highways to serve local people and to increase the tourist business 
Tourist promotion 


Efforts are being made to increase the tourist trade by organizing tourist 
schools to train service personnel in all parts of the county, and to provide events 
of interest throughout the year to offset the disadvantages of the present 3- or 
4-months’ “Tourist Season.” 

In general, the Taos County Economic Development Committee, has explored, 
and will continue to explore, and to promote all possibilities of furnishing 
additional employment for the residents of the county. 


ITEMS THAT SHOULD ATTRACT INDUSTRY 
Transportation 


Transportation facilities in the county are considered good, even though it is 
not traversed by a railroad. 
Power source 

Electric power—REA—is available at a fairly reasonable rate to practically 
all communities. 
Water supply 


The Rio Grande traverses the county, north to south, almost through the 
middle. Besides this, there are 12 live streams partly traversing the county, east 
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and west, and emptying into the Rio Grande. The water supply should be ade- 
quate for most industries. 


Climate and rainfall 


The county has a wonderful climate—the temperature seldom exceeds 85° F., 
much sunshine, cool nights in summer, many warm days in winter, seldom get- 
ting below zero. Humidity is low. The normal average precipitation in the 
lower country is 12 inches per annum. 


Labor force 


The labor force is made up mostly of people of Spanish descent and Taos Puebo 
Indians. These people are, as a whole, industrious, dependable, and have a 
reputation for being skillful workers. 


WHAT IS NEEDED TO BETTER THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


The construction of Chiflo Dam would be an immediate and permanent benefit 
to the county’s economy, for reasons previously stated in this report. 

A more intensive development of our natural resources. 

Small factories of a permanent nature really appear to be the logical solution 
of the problem posed by a long history of underemployment and unemployment 
in the county. The present unemployment problem is not of recent origin as it 
has been in existence for many years, and, unless vital assistance is made avail- 
able, it will be undoubtedly continued for many years more. 

The drop in population—2,646 persons, equaling 15.4 percent from 1950 to 1954— 
indicates that large numbers have gone to communities where employment oppor- 
tunities are better. These people are home loving. They own their homes here, 
and they will be back if employment becomes difficult in the communities where 
they are now located. Many of them are handicapped by a lack of education 
needed to compete with many industrial groups. 

It is our understanding that proposed legislation contemplates the sending of 
small business administration representatives or other investigators to make 
thorough surveys of depressed areas. We respectfully request such a survey, and 
we assure you that such investigators will receive our full cooperation. 


MEMBERS OF THE Taos County Economic DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE OF THE Taos 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Chairman: Louis F. Cottam. 

Community chairmen: Amalia, Alex Ortega; Costilla, Valdemar Herrera; 
Cerro, J. D. Leon ; Questa, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Wisehart; Red River, John Wagner ; 
San Cristobal, Cragi Vincent ; La Lama, Felipe Ortega ; Arroyo Hondo, Mrs. Stella 
Vigil ; Arroyo Seco, Eutimio Archuleta ; Valdez, Alex Valdez; Penasco area, Peter 
Sahd; Pilar, Donaciano Vigil; Tres Piedras, Woodrow Cozart; Ojo Caliente, 
Phillip Mauro; Rachos de Taos area, Ruben Martinez; Taos area, Herbert 
Quintana ; Dr. Henry Sauerwein; Fermor 8. Church. 

Board members : 
Dr. Reo J. Benson George Reynolds 
J. A. Berrenberg Mrs, Mary Lowe Sanchez 
H. G. Deckerkoff Mich Compernolle 
Clark Funk Dr. A. F. Wasson 
John W. Himes H. H. Woodward 
George Lovato Kurt Ziebarth 


Jack A. Berrenberg, Taos Chamber of Commerce. 

Ray Palmer, financial institutions. 

Joe E. Herrera, Agricultural Extension Service. 
Walter Graves, Carson National Forest. 

Lloyd Wall, Carson National Forest. 

Jesus Maestas, Farm Home Administration. 

Phil Lovato, Soil Conservation Service. 

Guadalupe Cardenas, Agri. Stabilization Conservation. 
John W. Himes, mining. 

W. M. Bernardin, timber-lumbering interests. 

Ivo Cook, Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Leo Gonzales, Kit Carson Electric Coop., Inc. 

Governor Geronimo Trujillo, Taos Pueblo. 

W. A. Peterson, Taos Artists Association. 

Jesse Vigil, Employment Security Commission. 

Mrs. Mary Martinez, Taos County Department Public Welfare. 
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O, R. Brooks, meat packing. 

Kurt Ziebarth, moteis. 

Ernest Blake, winter sports. 

Pat Martinez (Ranchos), grazing interests. 

P. B. Romero, educational interests. 

Doughbelly Price, real estate. 

Leory Horn (Santa Fe), Indian Service. 

A. H. Etzold, New Mexico Land of Enchantment Club. 

George Reynolds, legal adviser. 

Edward C. Cabot, legislation and publicity. 

Sen. W. P. Cater, conservation-natural resources legislation. 

Dr. A. F. Wasson, State and county roads. 

Taos County Commissioners (Ex Officio): J. EB. Vilgil, Frank Montoya, Julio 
Rodarte. 

Joe Boles, tourist promotion 

Tom Holder, district game warden. 

Joseph A. Des Georges, mayor of Taos. 

Saki Karavas, hotel. 

Terry Moynihan, New Mexico Public Service Commission. 


Att Mempers Boarp or Drrectrors Taos CHAMBER OF ComMeERcE (Ex Orrico) 


Mrs. Ruth G. Fish, Secretary of Committee. 


Estancia, N. Mex., March 24, 1956 
The Honorable Dennis CHAVEZ, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAvez: It is our understanding that a hearing will be held in 
Washington on March 28, 1956, in connection with legislation proposed to help 
the depressed economic sections of the country. 

We should like to present some facts in support of our hope that the Estancia, 
N. Mex., community will be included in the areas that will receive aid from this 
legislation. 

Business conditions in this trade area are extremely depressed. The critical 
drought that has abounded here for the past 6 years has compelled a majority 
of the dry-land farmers to abandon their farms and seek employment elsewhere. 
The abandoned farms have become a serious wind erosion hazard in the area 
from Estancia westward to the mountains. Approximately 30 houses have been 
vacated in Estancia because of the unemployment situation here. 

Many irrigated farms in this area may remain idle this year because operators 
cannot be adequately financed. Depressed farm prices and high operating costs 
have contributed greatly to this situation. 

Attached is a summary of farming and ranching conditions in this area. 

We shall sincerely appreciate any assistance that may come to our community 
through this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
ESTANCIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
C. C. Hernpon, Jr., President. 


TORRANCE County, N. Mex. 


Acres in farmland: 1,578,777. 
Torrance County has been in a severe drought since 1949. Bean yields have 
diminished yearly as shown by the quantities of beans under CCC loan: 


Bags Baga 
ita erties 


Nore.—Most of the beans produced in 1953, 1954, and 1955, were on irrigated 
land. 

The critical area of Torrance County is composed mostly of farms and repre- 
sents 15 percent, or 236,970 acres. One hundred and twenty thousand acres 
of this are in dryland farms. Soil moving from these farms has severely 
damaged the adjoining grassland. Rainfall for the past 3 years has been 
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insufficient to produce any cover; 3.23 inches of moisture were recorded in 
Estancia for the entire year of 1955. Damage in the critical area is severe. 
Miles of county roads are impassable and fence lines in the are are either 
down or covered with sand. Restoration of this area will take a number of years 
of intensive application of good conservation practices. 

Many of the farm operators have had to abandon their farms and find em- 
ployment elsewhere. Those farmers remaining are unable to control the erosion 
on their farms because of sand blowing from the adjoining farms. 

The area is located in the 12-13-inch rainfall zone. Dry farming is very 
hazardous because of light-textured soil and heavy spring winds. The sug- 
gested land use is to return to a grassland operation and the establishment of 
8 to 10 section ranches. This will necessitate the planting of perennial grasses 
with a cover to control erosion. Normal rainfall will be required for a period 
of years along with the proper use and protection of the reseeded areas. 

Rangeland classified in poor condition and bordering on the east and north 
of the critical area represents approximately 25 percent of the county area or 
394,950 acres. This area produced a very small amount of forage and does 
not have enough plant cover to protect the land from wind erosion. 

Rainfall in this area did not exceed the 3.23 inches reported for Estancia. 
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Property restriction law went into effect. 
DEPRESSED AREAS 
SUMMARY 


At the present time there are 10 counties in New Mexico that meet the defi- 
nition of “Depressed Areas” as defined in Senate bill 2663. If the definition were 
amended to 8 percent unemployment for 3 years, as suggested by Senator Chavez, 
only 6 counties would meet that definition. At least 1 and perhaps 2 of these 
counties might be eliminated if weather conditions were excluded. Both Guada- 
lupe and Harding Counties would be expected to have less unemployment if 
drought conditions ceased to exist; both are ranching areas with some tourist 
business. 

Population in all of the depressed areas with the exception of Rio Arriba 
County has decreased since 1950, as shown: 


Percent of 


San Miguel_--. 
Rio Arriba 
Guadalupe - -- 
Sandoval... 
Harding. -. 

Taos 

Santa Fe--- 
Colfax 

Socorro 

Se tieiinaenam 
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For the purpose of the computations in this report, the entire county was con 
sidered to be the labor market for the major city. Actually there is a significant 
amount of commuting from Santa Fe and Rio Arriba Counties into Los Alamos 
and from Sandoval County into Albuquerque. 

Total unemployment estimates by county were prepared on the basis of factual 
data on insured unemployment and Employment Security Commission estimates 
of unemployment in other industries. Basic to the estimates are population esti- 
mates made by the Bureau of Business Research, University of New Mexico, and 
covered employment as reported to the commission by the employers in the State 


MAJOR MARKETS 


In the December 1955 issue of the Labor Market and Employment Security, 
there were 19 major markets (out of 149 areas listed in the United States and 
Puerto Rico) reporting over 6 percent of their labor force unemployed. Twelve 
of these had 6.0 to 8.9 percent unemployment, two had 9.0 to 11.9 percent and 
five had over 12.0 percent. 

The present definitions of labor market areas was first used in May 1955 
All 19 of the surplus areas have reported over 6 percent unemployment since 
May. 

From May 1954 through March 1955, areas were designated IV A to indicate 
a substtantial labor surplus. Very substantial labor surplus was IV B 

Before May 1954, still another designation was used and substantial and very 
substantial surpluses were designated IV. 

The attached table lists the surplus areas in December 1955 and traces their 
record of unemployment back for 3 years. Since the definitions were changed 
twice, exact comparisons are not possible. All of the 19 areas except one had sub 
stantial labor surpluses for at least 3 years. 

At various times in the past 3 years, many other areas have had surpluses of 
labor but we have traced back only those who now have over 6 percent un- 
employment. 

United States major markets 


May 1955 to Mav 1954 to 
Dec. 1955 ! Mar. 1955? 


Over 9 percent for over 18 months 
Lawrence I 
Scranton... I 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazelton__. I 
Mayaguez-. I 
Ponce_.... ._- : ‘-E-F I 
Terre-Haute. c I 
Charleston... I 
Over 6 percent for 3 years 
South Bend... I 
Lowell. I 
Duluth Superior. I 
Atlantic City I 
Asheville. . I 
Durham I 
Altoona... D-E-F I 
Erie c I 
Johnstown. I 
San Juan. I 
Providence... - I 
Tacoma...- I 


1 D=6.0-8.9 percent of labor force unemployed; E=9.0-11.9 percent of labor force ur 
percent of labor force unemployed. 

21V A=Substantial labor surplus; IV B= Very substantial labor surplus 

3 1V=Substantial labor surplus; III = Moderate labor surplus; Il = Balance labor 


surplus 
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Total unemployment in depressed areas 


Annual average unem- 


ployment 
County 


1953 1954 1955 


Over 9 percent for over 18 months: 
San Miguel 
Rio Arriba 
Guadalupe 
Sandoval... 
Harding -. 

Over 8 percent for 3 years: 

Over 6 percent for 3 years: 
Santa Fe...... — od 
Colfax. . . | 
Socorro... .- : : | 
Mora 


Seasonally unemployment ts much greater in some of the above areas. The table showing insured 


unemployment by quarters shows seasonal peaks in covered industries. Seasonal peaks in agricultural 
unemployment are not reflected in the insured data. 


Depressed areas, April 1955 


Labor force) ,- 
Population '| Labor force} percent of | Unemploy- 


population jment ratio ? 
State total 


804,200/ 271, 400 
San Miguel._...._. 


23. 700 | 6, 590 | 
Rio Arriba ci! ; - 25, 800 | 7 20 
Guadalupe... ._. 7 ee ila tate od 6, 000 | 1, 860 
Sandoval............ ; Ae i 12, 190 3, 150 | 
Harding...... 2, 000 620 | 
Taos. 14, 800 | 3, 850 | 
Santa Fe. 


sa Be us 37, 900 12, 120 | 
Colfax. 


at ennai “ Ee 14, 600 4, 670 
Socorro._.. a : panache chien ; 9, 200 2, 600 
6, 500 1, 800 


! Estimated by the Bureau of Business Research, University of New Mexico. 
? Total unemployment as percent of labor force. 


It is significant that areas with surplus labor also have a low percentage of the population in the labor force. 
This low percentage in the labor force is because of few job opportunities in the areas. If jobs were available, 
people not now seeking work would become a part of the labor force. 
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Depressed areas—Insured employment and unemployment 


y San Rio Chumda- : : . 
Quarter Miguel Arriba lupe Sandoval Harding 


COVERED EMPLOYMENT—QUARTERLY AVERAGE 


1953 | First... : 1, 848 030 
| Second.___. j 1, 784 158 
Third. 1, 637 
Pourth. 1, 524 1m! 517 
| First... 1, 401 ‘ ans 
Second ..... ‘ ; 1. 560 ay *R2 
Third. 1, 54 534 
Fourth . 1, 555 , 07 4 
First... 1 
l, 


. ro aa <2 
Second 13H 


AVERAGE WEEKLY INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


SE 2” 689 z 
Second ....... 255 453 » 
Third... 295 2s a 
Fourth , : i 4 205 428 Be 
i iatheckaedon adh 308 912 1s 
* e 325 AO5 uy 
Eb cotpabblbdhk ob cle , ky 274 315 3 
. ehiihen ileal i 243 | 366 2 
First oe ‘ | 344 604 42 
| Second......... oh 228 34 27 
Third __. ; wea ; : 205 232 $H 
AEE iit iictpenicthite : 268 | 348 32 125 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT AS PERCENT OF COVERED EMPLOY MEN’ 


First... ib sabes , 1.3} 
14.3 

il ‘tigi . : 18.0 | 

Fourth. --..-- , 19. 
First... ee : 26. 
Second ..... ad i 2. 
Third... tte oa cal i 17. 

r 15. 6 
First... beoal ws . 21 
Second ..... - See idl owene 13. 2 


San » owe +—eplogmeneas by m major industry 


M ining, 


Total Construc-| Manufac-| _©°™- finance 


| munity Trade ‘TVvice and not 
| tion | turing | utilities elsewhere 
| 


classified 


398 178 827 | 63 
286 155 | 5: 73 
133 139 | 68 
106 138 4 | 257 64 
73 144 793 | 225 | 62 
W7 137 ; 258 | 43 
93 145 3, 66 
258 133 7 217 77 
377 135 : ” 
358 133 52 8 


SeSze 


1955 


et et et et et et tet et tt 


| ¥ERE3 


Total unemployment has averaged 12 percent or more during the past 3% 
years. Insured unemployment has varied from 11.3 percent of covered employ- 
ment to 26.7 percent of covered employment during the same time. Major fluctua- 
tions in covered employment have been caused by layoffs at the parachute factory 
which was closed several times in the last 3 years. Road building and public 
buildings construction has provided extra jobs in the area as reflected by variable 
construction employment. 
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This is a labor surplus area year in and year out. Workers leave the area 
for agricultural, construction and other types of work but then return to the 
family home when work is completed. 


Rio Arriba—Employment by major industry 


Utilities, 


‘ finance 
Construc- Manufac-| i 
tion turing Trade Service | not else- 


where 


Year Quarter Total Mining 


' 
1953 | First 
| Second 
Third... 
Fourth 
1954 | First 
IT cahiriaationinatinends 
Third... 
| Fourth.....-- 
1) POR 
SCE. cincuptiiitidived i | 423 


Average total unemployment has exceeded 14 percent in this area for the 
past 3 years. The insured unemployment data are deceptive because much of 
the unemployment is a result of work in other areas. For example: Only family 
members of Los Alamos workers may live in Los Alamos. Many Los Alamos 
service workers live in the Espanola area. Former construction workers at 
Los Alamos are unemployed at the end of jobs but must leave Los Alamos, 

This area has heavy unemployment all the time, but seasonally the lumbering 
workers are laid off as snow forces the operations to curtail. Many workers 
leave this area for work in other States. 


Guadalupe—Employment by major industry 


l ioe ary 


} 
= Utilities 
s a} | .Con- | — . and not 
Quarter Total | struction | Trade Finance cieabene 
| classified 
OS ae Se ee a 56 | ‘ 1 24 40 
Second... : ae | 20 | 34: 24 | 4 | 45 
eee ee oe | 85 | 24 | | 47 
Fourth_____. ; ‘ | 63 25 
First i or a aD 22 | 300 | 26 
ID a sis cermin cette ; 7 ; 57 : | 26 
is cscws — } | 3 | 25 
SI ncisinsalbesosintiu : : 26 
i ( 25 | 
26 
i | i 


The principal activity in Santa Rosa is serving tourists on Highway 66 as 
reflected by the above employment figures. 


Ranching activity in the area has been at a low level for several years be- 
cause of lack of rain. 


Sandoval—Employment by major industry 


| 
| | 
| 


| | | 
Year | Quarter | Total struction | tacturing| Utilities | Trade Service 


i tO JTS] 


1953 | First ieee Mate ciel 369 80 | 20 | 
Second. _..__. 7 423 157 14 
> eee 202 | 16 | 
| Fourth és té 379 | 43 | 21 
1954 | First wink etiunsh «Tee 45 | 20 
| Second _ _. 124 32 
| Wee e. ci ke ca a 104 | 41 
Fourth 3 156 | 46 | 
First ; 53 172 51 
Second 226 | 46 


| Mining 

| and not 

| elsewhere 
| | classified 


Bseszeszes 
—Beooaat-~aw: 


| 
| 
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The labor market in Sandoval County centers around the town of Bernalillo 
where the largest firm is a sawmill. Periodically a road job furnishes work in 
the county, but part of these construction crews come from other areas with 
the contractor. 

There is a constant oversupply of labor in Barnalillo. People from this area 
regularly commute to Albuquerque to work but if out of work they may be 
counted unemployed in Sandoval County where they live 


Harding—Employment by major industry 
Quarter 


First . 115 

Second 110 : 

Third 128 7 Dm» 
Fourth 114 31 iA 24 
First _ 112 3 13 
Second 106 , 7 li 
Third _ ‘ . 106 30 10 
Fourth .. : 101 7 ; il 
First 2 91 2 9 
es bo. eee i . 11) 27 7 14 


As evident from the population figure of 2,000, Harding County has no large 
town. Insured unemployment in this county nearly always goes up at the same 
time as it does in Raton. This is partly because seasonal factors affect Harding 
and Colfax Counties in similar manners and partly because people from Harding 
County enter the labor force in Colfax County when jobs are available 


Depressed areas—Insured employment and unemployment 


! 
Quarter {Santa Fe! Colfax Taos 
' 


COVERED EMPLOYMENT—QUARTERLY AVERAGI 


1953 First. 5, 666 923 
Second . : 5, 932 2277 
Third. iol . ; 5, 978 2, 438 
Fourth ; 5, 666 , 891 
1954 First... ‘ 5, 263 
Second ; 5, 775 
Third : ao. , 050 
Fourth , 060 
First : 5, 556 
Second 5, 115 


AVERAGE WEEKLY INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 


0060.) Wien... ; 420 20 198 
Second ___.__- ited 273 &2 

Third ___. 256 7) 
Fourth 372 a 142 

1954._| First 586 312 
Second 440 7 

| Third 274 f 108 

| Fourth 295 12 

.| First 528 27 207 

| Second 369 131 

| Third... 257 s 
Fourth i 268 2 119 
i 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT AS PERCENT OF GOVERNED EMPLOYMENT 


1953 First___-- 
Second.......- 
Third____ 
Fourth. - 
First 
Second. 

| Third... 
Fourth. - 
1955 First 
| Second ..__. 
; 
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Santa Fe—Employment by major industry 


} Mining, 


Com mu finance 

E ‘yy | Ms ~n ns , | 
Total Ot | Murine’ | and’) Trade | Service | and not 
i elsewhere 


utilities classified 


Quarter 


First 5, 666 582 440) 738 2, , 046 442 
Second §, @2 57 400 704 , & , 195 509 
Third 5, O78 575 442 722 2, 517 1% 6 
Fourth 5, 666 M52 417 7il 2, 3! , oe 443 
First 5, 263 399 2, ; o74 44 
Second 5, 775 439 2, : , 102 439 
Third 6, 050 449 a i 1, 234 417 
Fourth 6, 060 ‘ 427 . 3 1,133 416 


First 5, 556 i 402 2, ¢ 1, 054 344 
Second 6,115 417 | ‘ 1, 164 496 


Unemployment in Santa Fe does not fluctuate as rapidly as in the counties 
to the north. This county is less affected by layoffs at Los Alamos than is 
Espanola, and Santa Fe has few lumbering layoffs. Its larger manufacturing 
firms are year-round food processing, printing, and clothing manufacture. Un- 
employment often doubles at the end of the tourist season, following Labor Day. 


Colfar—Employment by major industry 


! | } | Utilities 
in finance 

s |\Construc-| Manufac-; 4, aciaiees 
Quarter Mining chem turing | Trade | Service —— 


classified 


| 


| 


| First mabe natin 575 | . ‘ 2 214 
Second. _. . omen , 27 70 | 22! 37: 249 
Third , 438 | : | ; f 21 
Fourth. . j ‘ ” i 253 
First ss t , 53: 9 | 27 | 236 
SII. os xcescalcneleames 5 | | 222 
Third aie eae } | 215 
PU cecnich enc iwneil 
First > | 
Second , 978 206 

| 


In 1950 over 600 people were employed in coal mining in Colfax County having 
been reduced from several thousand workers a few years before. The last big 
mine closed in 1953 and coal-mining employment dropped to less than 100. It 
was expected that the town of Raton would have a real depression after the 
mine closings but other industries were less affected than expected. Service 
employment increased especially during the racing season. Lumbering continues 
to be the largest segment of manufacturing. Raton now has a small electronics 
manufacturing firm. 


Taos—Hmployment by major industry 


} , | 
| | | Utilities, 


finance and 
Trade | Service | not else- 
where 


classified 


, Construc- Manufac- 
Total | Mining | “tion turing 


| 


| ee ee eee 


758 | 81 | 24 | 216 | 268 110 | sy 

Second 5 1030 58 | 113 | 282 323 140 i4 
Thind........-. 1219 68 | 68 | 391 | 36 208 115 
SE 053k ea : 925 76 63 | 225 | 148 04 
| RE Se 721 65 30 132 | 116 | a2 
Seeond ; 43 68 60 217 | 150 | 105 
Third. _- eee 1155 71 94 332 q 171 110 
Forrb........... 999 73 117 250 304 | 133 | 122 
First By 818 62 192 | 3 | | OF 
| ee 1098 75 | 80 339 | 103 
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Taos County is another area where workers may be recruited at any time of 
the year. The summer tourist business causes jobs to increase in trade and 
service establishments for several months. Lumbering is also at its peak in the 
third quarter of each year. 


Seve Sane by major industry 


ee 

| 9, Utilities, 

|Co — | Manufac- Trade Service | a 
turiug | where 

Posi | classified 


Year Total haat Mining | 
} 


j 
| 
} 


70 | 
S80 8 


631 

677 67 
61 
88 
101 
106 
165 


100 

iM 

106 

109 

102 

104 
7} us 
i 101 
89 | oF 

101 | 110 


SRERREIVSS 


Increased activity in manganese and uranium mining in Socorro County has 
caused covered employment to increase in recent months but there remains an 
oversupply of wokers in the county and city of Socorro. Trade and service 
industries in Socorro vary little seasonally as Highway No. 85 is used year round. 

Socorro County has lost about 500 in population since 1950. 


Mora—Employment by major industry 


Construc- 
ti n, finance 
Manu- Trade Service and not 
facturing | | elsewhere 
classified 
"9 
il 


1955 


Mora County has steadily decreased in population since 1950. The 1950 Census 
showed population of 8,720. The bureau of business research of the University 
of New Mexico estimated 1955 population at 6,500. 

Manufacturing employment as reported is all in lumbering. 


STATE oF New Mexico, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Santa Fe, February 27, 1956. 
Mr. Stewart E. McCriure, 
Staff Director, Labor Committee, Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCiure: It has come to my notice that your committee is making 
a survey of depressed areas. Our correspondent, Helene Monberg, mentions in 
her column this week your committee. I am sending you a copy of our payer of 
the 28d, giving a report by director Ralph L. Edgel of the bureau of business 
research of the University of New Mexico. 

You may note that our per capita income for Taos County is $648. This county 
has no State or Federal institutions or installations to help our economic situ- 
ation. 

A survey team was here last summer with the idea of the possibility of an 
airbase, but so far no report has come from the Pentagon. Another help for 


73437—56—pt. 2——35 
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this community would be a radar station; I saw in the papers that Texas recently 


got one. Since we are only 30 miles from Los Alamos it would seem such a 
station is necessary in the area. 


We have about 600 men working outside the State, due to a lack of work, 
leaving their families, which average 7 to the family. It is estimated an un- 
employment figure of 500. 


I hope this information will be of assistance to you, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 


Epwarp C, Casor. 


P. 8. A copy of this letter was sent to Mr. Everette MacIntyre, House Small 
Business Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


[For El Crepusculo, Taos County, N. Mex., February 23, 1956] 


CHART I: 
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Personal Income by Source 


GOVERNMENT PAYMENTS Same 
$29,029,000 cemmmmmme 


LAAAAS 


PRIVATE NON-FARM INCOME 
$ 759,129,000 
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Taos County Income Stupy COMPLETED 


Ralph L. Edgel, director of the bureau of business research, University of 
New Mexico, has pointed out the survey on county income recently completed 
“is the most comprehensive income study ever attempted here.” 

Edgel says that most existing Federal and private income studies tend to 
concentrate on the larger cities, and that it is the duty of the university’s bureau 
of business research to get the actual data on each county to show the real needs 
and opportunities throughout the State. 
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“One nationally recognized source of income data provides income estimates 
on the basis of where the dollars are spent. This, of course, emphasizes the 
areas that have big trade centers,” Mr. Edgel says. “Our study reports income 
at the source, and we fee! that this is a better indicator of potential business.” 

The complete study—with breakdowns of income by industria! source in each 
county—will be published later this year. This month's summary article, written 
by Vicente T. Ximenes of the bureau's research staff, has these significant 
highlights : 

1. The total of all personal income received annually in New Mexico has 
increased more than fourfold since 1940. 

2. Per capita income in New Mexico has tripled since 1940. Fifteen years 
ago, it was about $400 for every man, woman, and child in the State. In 1954, 
per capita income for the State as a whole reached $1,473. 

3. Growth of income has been greatest in areas where Atomic Bnergy Commis- 
sion projects and military installations have been established. Per capita income 
ranges from $2,636 in Los Alamos down to $513 in neighboring Rio Arriba County. 


Per capita income for each county in 1954 


Bernalillo.__.._.__. linia eaptib $1, 797 | McKinley_____-__ 
Catron ; 1, 255 : 
Chavez OE ET ae eee 
Cai datedecdpctrntabctcsiniitialantas ee 

1, 645 | Rio Arriba___- 

1, 376 | Roosevelt 

1,470} Sandoval_______- 

} 1, 549 | San Juan Ya 
Grant 1, 194 | San Miguel_______ atecaiiaeiaiail 
Guadalupe 968 
Harding 1, 158 | Sierra - 

1, 302 | Socorro._.__--_~- 

1, 921 | Taos- 

1, 381 | Torrance__ a 

2, 636 | Dl 
1, 810 | Valencia_______- 


Senator Dovetas. There will be inserted at this point two letters 
from the Taos (N. Mex.) Chamber of Commerce. 


Taos CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Taos, N. Mez., January 31, 1956. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: We have another situation to call to your attention 
which we consider to be very urgent. We would like to have Taos County in- 
cluded in the hearings of the Senate Labor Subcommittee, investigating certain 
so-called depressed areas in northern New Mexico. 

As you know, we have a chronic problem of underemployment and unemploy- 
ment existing in our county, and, as a result, a large number of persons on relief 
rolls. Many of these are wage earners who are ready to work when work is 
obtainable. Every year great numbers of head of families and young people are 
forced to go to other States or other sections of New Mexico to seek seasonal 
employment to eke out the income from submarginal farms, or to have any income 
at all. 

At the January meeting of the Taos County Economic Development Committee, 
which is sponsored by the chamber of commerce, Mrs. Mary Martinez, director 
of the County Department of Public Welfare, stated that there were 1,154 cases 
who received aid in December 1955, and that 1,530 cases, covering some 4,576 
persons, had received surplus commodities during that month. She estimated 
that 600 of these cases represented families having unemployed wage earners. 

At this same meeting Jesse Vigil, the county director of the New Mexico 
Employment Security Commission, advised that the county population had de- 
creased from 17,146 in 1950, to 14,800 in 1954. In 1950 the labor force was 4,211, 
and in 1955 the registered labor force was 3,635, with the county’s weekly wage 
averaging $41.67. This condition has come about because our people, most of 
them homeowners, have been forced to leave their homes in order to obtain work 
to support their families or themselves, and this, we believe, makes us eligible 
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to ask to be included in the hearings and investigations of Senator Douglas’ 
committee. We are writing him, and also reminding our other congressional 
delegates of our communities’ needs and shall be most grateful if you can give 
the matter your immediate consideration. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for your courteous attention to our many 
queries and requests. 

Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) Ruts G. Fisu, Secretary. 


Taos CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Taos, N. Mez., January 31, 1956. 
Senator Pau, DouG.as, 
Chairman, Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DouGLas: We are writing to our congressional delegation to ask 
them to refer Taos County to your subcommittee for consideration at the hear- 
ings regarding the so-called depressed areas in northern New Mexico. Perhaps 
you may be interested in a brief statement of our situation in advance of their 
approach. 

We have a population listed in the 1950 census at 17,146, with the 1954 count, 
14,800. Our Department of Public Welfare gave assistance to 1,154 cases in 
December of 1955, and, during that month, 1,530 cases, covering 4,576 persons 
received surplus commodities. The welfare director estimated that these cases 
represented some 600 families having unemployed wage earners. 

The loss of the 2,346 persons as shown by the census count is a very sig- 
nificant figure to our newly organized Taos County Economic Development 
Committee, as most of these people are homeowners who have been forced 
to leave in order to find work which will enable them to support their families 
or themselves. This fact offers us startling evidence of our community’s need 
for stabilization of employment. At the January meeting of the EDC the coun- 
ty director of the State Employment Security Commission pointed out that m 
1950 the registered labor force was 4,211, and in December 1955, the registrations 
covered 3,635 persons, with the weekly wage averaging $41.67. This matter is 
of grave concern to us, and we are calling your attention to it in the hope that 
woy may see fit to include our county in the hearings and investigation of your 
subcommittee, which, we understand, will be held in the immediate future. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Ruts G. Fis, Secretary. 


Senator Dovetas. We are very glad to have with us today a dis- 
tinguished member of the House of Representatives, Congressman 
Wayne L. Hays of the 18th Ohio district. 

Mr. Hays. I have a prepared statement. And Mr. Cerf from my 
office will give you copies. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE L. HAYS, MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE 18TH DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Neely, before I make my 
comments, I first wish to identify Mr. Walton Gillespie on my left, 
who is the executive secretary of the board of trade of Bellaire, Ohio, 
who is here and whom you have invited to speak before you today. 
Mr. Gillespie is extremely familiar with the situation which he is going 
to discuss before you. 

On behalf of myself and the 18th Congressional District of Ohio, 
please accept our gratitude for your interest in the severe economic 
problems of our district. We think that Senator Douglas and his 
distinguished colleagues are performing a vital national service by 
educating themselves, the Senate, and the American public on the 
awesome fact that this country is experiencing today some 130 serious 
depressions in as many areas with this trend ever on an upward swing. 
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More important is the fact that, for the first time, a bill is now 
before the Congress of the United States which, at a relatively small 
cost, promises most of these areas what has been aptly called our 
“Domestic Point Four Program.” 

Senator Dougias. Congressman Hays, I have always been a sup 
porter of Point Four. I think you have been, too. 

Mr. Hays. I have, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. But don’t you think that the Government owes 
an obligation to depressed areas in this country just as it does to 
assume such an ethical burden for people overseas ¢ 

Mr. Hays. I certainly do, Senator Romton 1 have supported the 
point four program on the floor of the House. I have supported it in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of which I am a member, and I agree. 
I am going to develop that as I go along in my prepared statement. 

If you have any further questions on it at any time during this 
prepared statement, please do not hesitate to interrupt me. That is 
quite all right, and I do not mind at all. 

Gentlemen, there is probably no private bodyin the United States 
which has greater access to information on the economic realities of 
our business economy than does the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Therefore, I wonder how many people in this room and elsewhere 
were shocked last week—as I was—when that particular lobby op- 
posed itself to the depressed areas bill. If they were not shocked by 
the chamber’s stand, they were indeed shocked by the “illogic” which 
was presented in support of their position. 

I think that position is a significant one and should not go un- 
answered before this committee. There is no more dramatic refuta- 
tion of this position—if, indeed, a refutation were needed—than to 
point out the record of the 18th District of Ohio. 

And may [I inject right there that when I speak of the 18th District 
[ am actually speaking of 314 of the 5 counties, because in 144 coun- 
ties, we do not have the same situation existing. But I speak of it 
as a district. 

Before examining these so-called “arguments” of the chamber in 
the light of our own experience I want to go on record as emphasizing 
my personal observation that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, by taking this stand, does not represent its members in my 
five counties nor, I dare say, does it represent anyone as intimately 
acquainted with the facts as we have been forced to be. 

I have followed your committee record with great interest. And I 
find it at least interesting that one local chamber of commerce after 
another has plead that if S. 2663 should be opposed at all, it should be 
opposed on the ground that its provisions are too conservative to meet 
the present crises. 

It must be a very comforting philosophy, indeed, to hold that the 
unfortunate in this world earn their plight in equal measure with 
the fortunate; that suffering sectors of the American economy got 
that way because their members were less fit to survive than those 
in which there is full employment and high income. It is certainly 
an old philosophy, but it was my understanding that, by mid-20th 
century, it had been recognized as discredited and unrealistic. 

If Mr. Shoemaker, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, who testified on behalf of the United States Chamber 
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of Commerce last week before your committee, had bothered to go 
around this country and confer with his member chambers in our 
growing number of depressed areas, I am certain that he would have 
at least questioned his so-called philosophy of “he who has the least 
deserves the least.” 

Had he made such a trip to our cities in the 18th District of Ohio, 
Mr. Chairman, and had he emerged with the some dinosaurean and, 
I hasten to add, undocumented viewpoints that he expressed before 
this committee last week, he would at the very least have dealt a death 
blow to the old chestnut that: “travel is broadening.” 

And let us make clear one more thing about the Douglas bill. Let 
us make clear what Mr. Shoemaker tried to becloud when he stated 
that financial assistance from the Federal Government tends to dis- 
courage local initiative. 

The Douglas bill does not provide handouts for anyone. Our work- 
ers reject handouts. And i would vote against any bill which au- 
thorized handouts. 

Whenever the president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad feels that he or his colleagues have cornered the market on 
self-respect, I think they and their families might gain a very profit- 
able education by aie x a few days in the uae company of 
some of the dislocated workers or failing farmers of my district. 

Mr. Shoemaker will be enchanted to learn that waiting in line to 
collect unearned employment compensation is just a bit more dis- 
gusting to an unemployed worker than it appears to be even to himself. 

Mr. Shoemaker informs us that the distressed areas bill would tend 
to deprive other areas of potential opportunities for expansion. 

One promptly asks one’s self two thine: First, since when does a 
representative of the United States Chamber of Commerce reject 
the principle that a free business enterprise in a free competitive 
climate is unable successfully to vie with another healthy enterprise 
in a neighboring area? 

S. 2663 is a formula for engendering free competition with the pre- 
cise aim of improving and assuring vitality of competition where it 
does not now exst. 

The 18th District of Ohio makes only one demand of our national 
economy—and that is the opportunity to put the skill and the energy 
of its labor surplus, on an open market, against the skill and energy 
of the rest of the American economy. If Mr. Shoemaker prefers to 
call this economic process a hindrance to the expansion of other areas, 
then so be it. 

One also asks one’s self whether Mr. Shoemaker might not have 
spent a bit of his doubtless valuable time reading the proposed S. 2663. 
I refer him to page 5, lines 4 to 10 of the draft bill: 
the construction of such plant or facility— 
is not to— 
result in the attracting to the depressed area an industry which is presently 
located in a depressed area, or which would, if induced to relocate in the area 
in which the plant or facility is to be located, become a depressed area. 

Equally misleading is the so-called argument that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought not help some communities while refusing aid to 


others. It-is precisely this current state of disequilibrium which the 
bill seeks to remedy. 
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The Secretary of Defense likes to characterize his present job by 
pointing to the fact that he now administers an establishment 15 times 
the size of General Motors. If that is not Government aid to com- 
munities, I would be interested to learn how Mr. Shoemaker does 
characterize the employment created in the thousands of American 
communities which fortuitously lie amidst arsenals, Government ship 
yards, subsidized aircraft factories, Government hospitals, military 
bases, and so forth. 

Our United States Chamber of Commerce representative knows that 
his own railroad would have long since been a dead duck were it not 
for what he now prefers to classify as undue Federal aid. 

And, in his grand finale, Mr. Shoemaker unblinkingly states that 
local and State resources are adequate to attract new industries. 
Perhaps you are right in theory, Mr. Shoemaker. But when you offer 
this challenge to State governments, you are aware that the majority 
in more than 80 percent of our State legislatures are always ready to 
persuade themselves that the other fellow can do the job or at least 
convinced that they themselves should not. 

In the same breath, you say that local and State resources for 
attracting new industry are prepared to handle the problem. 

I think, after you have leo Mr. Gillespie, of the Bellaire board 
of trade, describe their valiant “Operation Bootst rap” program, your 
faith in private initiative will be enhanced. But you will also learn 
that however necessary heroism is in winning a battle, logistical 
support also plays its role. 

[ submit to this committee and attach to this statement, five maps of 
the State of Ohio, county by county. And I would ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that you make the maps part of the committee’s files. 


Senator Doveras. Your prepared statement will be printed in full. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE WAYNE L. Hays, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
18tH District or On10 


Gentlemen of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor, Mr. Chairman, before I make 
my comments, I wish first to identify Mr. Walton Gillespie, executive secretary 
of the board of trade of Bellaire, Ohio, who is here at my side and whom you 
have invited to speak before you today. Mr. Gillespie is extremely familiar with 
the situation which he is going to discuss before you. On behalf of myself and 
the 18th Congressional District of Ohio, please accept our gratitude for your 
interest in the severe economic problems of our district. We think that Senator 
Douglas and his distinguished colleagues are performing a vital national service 
by educating themselves, the Senate, and the American public on the awesome 
fact that this country is experiencing today some 130 serious depressions in as 
many areas with this trend ever on an upward swing. More important is the 
fact that, for the first time, a bill is now before the Congress of the United States 
which, at a relatively small cost, promises most of these areas what has been 
aptly called our domestic point 4 program. 

Gentlemen, there is probably no private body in the United States which has 
greater access to information on the economic realities of our business economy 
than does the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Therefore, I wonder 
how many people in this room and elsewhere were shocked last week, as I was, 
when that particular lobby opposed itself to the depressed areas bill. If they 
were not shocked by the chamber'’s stand, they were indeed shocked by the 
“illogic” which was presented in support of their position. I think that position 
is a significant one and should not go unanswered before this committee. There 
is no more dramatic refutation of this position—if, indeed, a refutation were 
needed—than to point out the record of the 18th District of Ohio. Before 
examining these so-called “arguments” of the chamber in the light of our own ex- 
perience I want to go on record as emphasizing my personal observation that the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States, by taking this stand, does not repre- 
sent its members in my 5 counties nor, I dare say, does it represent anyone as 
intimately acquainted with the facts as we have been forced to be. I have 
followed your committee record with great interest. And I find it at least 
interesting that one local chamber of commerce after another has plead that 
if S. 2663 should be opposed at all, it should be opposed on the ground that its 
provisions are too conservative to meet the present crisis. 

It must be a very comforting philosophy, indeed, to hold that the unfortunate 
in this world earn their plight in equal measure with the fortunate; that 
suffering sectors of the American economy got that way because their members 
were less fit to survive than those in which there is full employment and high 
income. It is certainly an old philosophy, but it was my understanding that, by 
mid-20th century, it had been recognized as discredited and unrealistic. If 
Mr. Shoemaker, president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad— 
who testified on behalf of the United States Chamber of Commerce last week 
before your committee—had bothered to go around this country and confer with 
his member chambers in our growing number of depressed areas, I am certain 
that he would have at least questioned his so-called philosophy of he-who-has- 
the-least, deserves-the-least. Had he made such a trip to our cities in the 
Isth District of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, and had he emerged with the same 
dinosaurean and, I hasten to add, undocumented viewpoints which he expressed 
before this committee last week, he would at the very least have dealt a death 
blow to the old chestnut that “travel is broadening.” 

And let us make clear one more thing about the Douglas bill. Let us make 
clear what Mr. Shoemaker tried to becloud when he stated that financial assist- 
ance from the Federal Government tends to discourage local initiative. The 
Douglas bill does not provide handouts for anyone—our workers reject hand- 
outs—and I would vote against any bill which authorized handouts. Whenever 
the president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad feels that he or 
his colleagues have corned the market on self-respect, I think they and their 
families might gain a very profitable education by spending a few days in the 
honorable company of some of the dislocated workers or failing farmers of my 
district. Mr. Shoemaker will be enchanted to learn that waiting in line 
to collect unearned employment compensation is just a bit more disgusting to 
an unemployed worker than it appears to be even to himself. Mr. Shoemaker 
informs us that the distressed areas bill would tend to deprive other areas of 
potential opportunities for expansion. One promptly asks one’s self two things: 
First, since when does a representative of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce reject the principle that a free business enterprise in a free competitive 
climate is unable successfully to vie with another healthy enterprise in a neigh- 
boring area? 8S. 2663 is a formula for engendering free competition with the 
precise aim of improving and assuring vitality of competition where it does 
not now exist. The 18th District of Ohio makes only one demand of our national 
economy—and that is the opportunity to pit the skill and the energy of its labor 
surplus, on an open market, against the skill and energy of the rest of the 
American economy. If Mr. Shoemaker prefers to call this economic process a 
hindrance to the expansion of other areas, then so be it! One also asks one’s self 
whether Mr. Shoemaker might not have spent a bit of his doubtless valuable 
time reading the proposed S. 2663. I refer him to page 5, lines 4 to 10 of the 
draft bill. “* * * the construction of such plant or facility (is not to) result 
in the attracting to the depressed area * * * an industry which is presently 
located in a depressed area, or which would, if induced to relocate in the area 
in which the plant or facility is to be located, become a depressed area * * *.” 

Equally misleading is the so-called argument that the Federal Government 
ought not help some communities while refusing aid to others. It is precisely 
this current state of disequilibrium which the bill seeks to remedy. The Secre- 
tary of Defense likes to characterize his present job by pointing to the fact that 
he now administers an establishment 15 times the size of General Motors. If 
that is not Government aid to communities, I would be interested to learn how 
Mr. Shoemaker does characterize the employment created in the thousands of 
American communities which fortuitously lie amidst arsenals, Government ship- 
yards, subsidized aircraft factories, Government hospitals, military bases, etc. 
Our U. S. Chamber of Commerce representative knows that his own railroad 
would have long since been a dead duck were it not for what he now prefers to 
classify as undue Federal aid. 

And, in his grand finale, Mr. Shoemaker unblinkingly states that local and 
State resources are adequate to attracting new industries. Perhaps you are 
right in theory, Mr. Shoemaker. But when you offer this challenge to State 
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governments, you are aware that the majority in more than 80 percent of our 
State legislatures are Mr. Shoemakers, always ready to persuade themselves that 
the other fellow can do the job or at least convinced that they themselves should 
not. In the same breath, you say that local and State resources for attracting 
new industry are prepared to handle the problem. I think, after you have heard 
Mr. Gillespie of the Bellaire board of trade describe their valiant “Operation 
sootstrap” program your faith in private initiative will be enhanced. Put you 
will also learn that however necessary heroism is in winning a battle, logistical 
support also plays its role, 

I submit to this committee and attach to this statement, five maps of the State 
of Ohio, county by county, which show graphically what has happened to our 
area over recent years, Among other things, they show-——let us take Belmont 
County as an example and it is far from the worst Ohio county in these respects 
while the State of Ohio averaged a population increase between 1940 and 1950, 
Belmont County lost 8.2 percent of her population. Ohio shows a per capita 
average income of $1,588 per year with Belmont County averaging $911 per year 
4 statewide average of weekly earnings in industrial employement of $87.06 con- 
trasts with Belmont County's $69—and this pertains to employed people. Ohlo 
shows a statewide average of unemployment benelits paid per worker at $52.87 
with Belmont County receiving $163.36. Over 300 percent higher than the 
average. Gentlemen, in terms of economic recovery, these sums are money down 
the drain. And the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation is the first to 
say so. 

Mr. William Papier of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation stated 
as follows: “Take Belmont County, for example—Ohio's leading county in soft- 
coal employment. In 1947 an average of nearly 6,000 coal miners were employed 
in Belmont County—roughly one-fifth of its labor force. Largely because of 
mechanization and demands for competitive fuels, approximately one-half of 
these miners have permanently lost their jobs in that industry.” 

It would be in line with Mr, Shoemaker’s “natural law” philosophy to hold that 
when economie welfare drops, the population must shift to healthier areas 
Well, it does—but not as much or in the same manner as his “laws” hold that they 
should and, I submit, when population does shift we lose the most virile and 
skilled part of our working population, only making the community more burden- 
some and sick than before. I am frankly tired of the philosophy, “Billions for 
relief, but not a cent for recovery.” I propose, gentlemen-—and I address this 
proposition equally to the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce—that if we reverse the 
slogan and provide a relatively few millions for recovery, we would not require 
economically useless relief which our workers abhor, the Chamber of Commerce 
abhors, and I abhor. 

New industries alone are not going to solve the problem, Mr. Chairman. It 
is for that reason that the alternative bill which has been submitted in the Senate 
and the House fails, because in the preamble of that bill it is stated that the 
purpose is to bring in more manufacturing in particular areas where there is an 
insufficiency of it. In his testimony before your committee on March 22, 1956, 
Mr. Solomon Barkin of the Textile Workers of America showed you how new 
industries alone are no panacea for textile workers and mining, our chief activity, 
provides a parallel. Ina statement to you which is being submitted by Mr. Adolph 
Pacifico, president of district 6 of the UMW of America, Mr. Pacifico shows how 
this obtains equally well for our own economy in the 18th District of Ohio. Mr. 
Pacifico states: “S. 2663 has many merits, but I do not feel that bringing new in- 
dustries into the area will entirely solve the problem. I feel that something 
should also be done to reactivate and rehabilitate the old industries. The bring- 
ing of new industries into the area will mean training of men to work at these 
new occupations. In talking with many of our unemployed miners seeking em- 
ployment, I have found that new industries very rarely employ persons beyond 
40 years of age. But what of the experienced miner who is over 40 years of age? 
What of the experienced miner who is over 40 years of age and has a good many 
years ahead of him? He is too young for a pension or social security benefits. 
A new employer considers him too old to train for a new job.” 

“I feel, however, that the provision of 8S. 2663 which makes possible loans for 
the purchase and alteration of existing facilities to be a commendable one. If 
something were done to rehabilitate the coal mines which are idle there would be 
hope for the miners over 40 years of age whom nobody else will hire.” 


2 Maps prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics of the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation. 
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“Our Government has loaned millions of dollars to Europe and Asia to reacti- 
vate their coal and steel industries. The mine workers do not oppose aid for 
Burope and Asia * * * but we feel our own industries should be provided 
for * + a 

The so-called administration bill fails, Mr. Chairman. It takes no view what- 
ever, it shows no understanding of the social devastation which is wreaked by 
these chronic unemployment areas. For example: the bill proposed by Senator 
Smith of New Jersey and Mrs. Rogers in the House asks that 75 percent of the 
cost of rehabilitation be supplied by localities or private citizens groups. Local 
partic ipation, yes—but a staggering 75 percent is plainly unrealistic and I think 
previous witnesses throughout the country have surely verified this for your 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking from my knowledge of the chronic unemployment in 
our district, several things are very clear. First and foremost, the situation 
deteriorates as time passes. The trends are downward. The Department of 
Agriculture has for example raised the number of needy persons certified to 
receive donated commodities in Ohio from 32,169 in September to 36,130 in 
February. This is the lust 4 months. And another thing becomes clear: The 
more I have researched this distressing problem, the more I am convinced that 
the political subdivision is not the proper area for economic recovery or economic 
planning. Hence, I disagree with Mr. Larson, the Under Secretary of Labor, who 
proposes that the local committees be allocated along these lines. A labor 
market area can be a very arbitrary thing. Commuting has become a prevailing 
practice in American industry. People travel 30 to 40 miles to work and one 
of the deficiencies of present development committees is their limitations to 
unrealistic boundaries. Monroe County is not part of our political area but 
it is part of our problem. We are not part of Wheeling, but we are part of their 
problem. Another example of the exceptional importance of zoning for planning 
purposes is the following: The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor has defined Belmont and Jefferson Counties as part of 
their “Wheeling-Steubenville” area. Until July 1951, we were «lassified as an 
area of chronic labor surplus in the lowest nonchronic category, category C. 
In March 1954, this area again returned to chronic labor surplus. It was then 
placed in the lowest position, between IV-A and IV-D. Looking at the distribu- 
tion of unemployment benefits, had our Bureau of Labor Statistics area included 
Harrison County or Monroe County, both of which are contiguous to this Depart- 
ment of Labor district, we would never have emerged from the chronic unem- 
ployment category and would always have remained in the lowest category. I 
submit that this would have been a matter of the first order of seriousness if 
our eligibility for depressed area benefits had been contingent upon the present 
zoning used by the Department of Labor. This is less a criticism of the methods 
of the Department of Labor in their zoning activities, than it is an expression 
of a strong hope that this committee give careful consideration to its methods 
of defining the boundaries of a distressed area. 

Gentlemen, my remarks above are submitted to you by way of my general 
impressions of the proposed bill 8S. 2663. We are a distressed area. It is my 
strong hope that the facts and figures which I have provided herein and which 
I am attaching to this statement will be useful to the committee. The distressed 
area bill is a good piece of proposed legislation dealing, as it does, realistically 
and economically with a crucial national problem. 

If we consider the loss to America in goods and services which these idle people 
could create but do not and the personal incomes which their employment would 
earn, the price we pay for indifference to the problem of the chronically unem- 
ployed runs into hundreds of millions annually—not to speak of the social cost 
of maintaining entire areas in semi-idleness. Helping a community to help 
itself is indeed a Christian act—but let no one forget that it is an act in the 
direction of hardheaded economic and national survival. 

I appreciate the attention your committee has given my statement. 


Mr. Hays. These maps show graphically what has happened to our 
area over recent years. The footnote, you notice, states that they 
were prepared by the division of research and statistics of the Ohio 
Bureau of U nemployment Compensation. 

Among other things, they show—let us take Belmont County as 
an example, and it is far from the worst Ohio county in these respects. 
It happens to be my home county. It is a county that I was born in 
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and have lived in all my life. And it is directly across the Ohio River 
from the city of Wheeling in West Virginia, Senator Neely’s great 
State. And in some measure, our problems are their problems, w vhich 
[ will state later on. While the State of Ohio averaged a population 
increase between 1940 and 1950, Belmont County lost 8.2 percent of 
her population. 

‘Oh io shows a per capita average income of $1,588 per year with 
Belmont County averaging $911 per year. A statewide average of 
weekly earnings in industrial employment of $87.06 contrasts with 
Belmont County’s $69—and this pertains to employed people. 

Ohio shows a statewide average of unemployment benefits paid 
per worker at $52.87 with Belmont County receiving $163.36. Over 
300 percent higher than the average. 

Gentlemen, in terms of economic recovery, these sums are money 
down the drain. And the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compen 
sation is the first to say so. 

Mr. William Papier, of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com 
pensation, stated as follows: 

Take Belmont County, for example—Ohio’s leading county in soft-coal employ 
ment. In 1947 an average of nearly 6,000 coal miners were employed in Belmont 
County—roughly one-fifth of its labor force. Largely because of mechanization 
and demands for competitive fuels, approximately one-half of these miners have 
permanently lost their jobs in that industry. 

Senator Doueias. Congressman Hays, I am not fully familiar with 
the location of the coal mining industry in Ohio. Is this what is 
known as the Hocking Valley ¢ 

Mr. Hays. No, Senator Douglas. This is not the Hocking Valley. 
And may I say that for some reason, many people associate the Hock 
ing Valley with the chief coal production area of Ohio. That was true 
many years ago. 

Senator Doue.as. In the 1890's, it was true. 

Mr. Hays. Yes. But now the chief coal producing area is along 
the Ohio River and extends about 50 miles west of the Ohio River 
from a point roughly beginning at Moundsville, W. Va., and extending 
up to a point just north of Steubenville, Ohio. 

Senator Doveras. The coal mining area has been largely destroyed 
by these underground fires that have been going on; is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hays. I would not say that has largely destroyed it. There 
was a great area of coal destroyed by that. ‘But I think the main rea 
son that the Hocking Valley area is not as productive now as it once 
was lies in two factors: 

One, the coal is deep underground, and the vein is not as thick as 
some other veins, and therefore it is less profitable to mine. 

And number two, the coal industry in Ohio has been largely revo 
lutionized in the past decade especially by what we call the open-pit 
or strip method, which is a much chea _ method of producing this 
coal, which by the way is not the highest grade coal in the United 
States: but it is a ver y good steam go: al. And so they have put a large 
number of the deep mines out of business more or less. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you. 

Mr. Hays. It would be in es with Mr. Shoemaker’s “natural law” 
philosophy to hold that when economic welfare drops, the population 
must shift to healthier areas. Well, it does, but not as much or in the 
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same manner as his “laws” hold that they should; and, I submit 
when population does shift we lose the most virile and skilled part 
of our working population, only making the community more burden- 
some and sick than before. 

I am frankly tired of the philosophy, “Billions for relief, but not a 
cent for recovery.” 1 propose, gentlemen—and I address this propo- 
sition equally to the United States Chamber of Commerce—that if 
we reverse the slogan and provide a relatively few millions for re- 
covery, we would not require economically useless relief which our 
workers abhor, which the Chamber of Commerce abhors, and which I 
abhor. 

New industries alone are not going to solve the problem, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is for that reason that the alternative ill which has been 
submitted in the Senate and the House fails; because in the preamble 
of that bill, it is stated that the purpose is to bring in more manufac- 
turing in particular areas where there is an insufficiency of it. 

In his testimony before your committee on March 22, 1956, Mr. 
Solomon Barkin of the Textile Workers of America showed you how 
new industries alone are no panacea for textile workers and mining, 
our chief activity, provides a parallel. 

In a statement to you, which is being submitted by Mr. Adolph 
Pacifico, president of District 6 of the UMW of America—may I in- 
terject here: That includes a portion of West Virginia as well as the 
eastern Ohio coal area—Mr. Pacifico shows how this obtains equally 


well for our own economy in the 18th District of Ohio. Mr. Pacifico 
states: 


S. 2663 has many merits, but I do not feel that bringing new industries into 
the area will entirely solve the problem. I feel that something should also be 
done to reactivate and rehabilitate the old industries. The bringing of new 
industries into the area will mean training of men to work at these new occupa- 
tions. In talking with many of our unemployed miners seeking employment, I 
aave found that new industries very rarely employ persons beyond 40 years of 
age. But what of the experienced miner who is over 40 years of age? What of 
the experienced miner who is over 40 years of age and has a good many years 
ahead of him? He is too young for a pension or social security benefits. 
employer considers him too old to train for a new job. 

I feel, however, that the provision of 8S. 2663 which makes possible loans for 
the purchase and alteration of existing facilities to be a commendable one. If 
something were done to rehabilitate the coal mines which are idle there would be 
hope for the miners over 40 years of age whom nobody else will hire. 

Our Government has loaned millions of dollars to Europe and Asia to reacti- 
vate their coal and steel industries. The Mine Workers do not oppose aid for 
Europe and Asia, but we feel our own industries should be provided for. 


The so-called administration bill fails, Mr. Chairman. It takes no 
view whatever, it shows no understanding of the social devastation 
which is wreaked by these chronic unemployment areas. For exam- 
ple, the bill proposed by Senator Smith of New Jersey and Mrs. 
Rogers, in the House, asks that 75 percent of the cost of rehabilitation 
be supplied by localities or private citizens groups. Local participa- 
tion, yes—but a staggering 75 percent is plainly unrealistic, and I 
think previous witnesses throughout the country have surely verified 
this for your committee. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking from my knowledge of the chronic unem- 
ployment in our district, several things are very clear. First and 


foremost, the situation deteriorates as time passes. The trends are 
downward. 


A new 
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The Department of Agriculture has for example raised the number 
of needy persons certified to receive donated commodities in Ohio 
from 32,169 in September to 36,130 im February. This, in the last 4 
months. 

And another thing becomes clear. The more | have researched this 
distressing problem, the more I am convinced that the political sub 
division is not the proper area for ee recovery or economic 
jlanning. Hence, I disagree with Mr. Larson, the Undersecretary of 
Laan who proposes that the local committees be allocated along these 
lines. 

A labor market area can be a very arbitrary thing. Commuting 
has become a prevailing practice in American industry. People trave! 
30 to 40 miles to work, and one of the deficiencies of present develop 
ment committees is their limitations to unrealistic boundaries. 

Monroe County is not part of our political area, but it is part of our 
problem. We are not part of Wheeling, but we are part of their 
problem. 

And I would like to again depart from the text to point out that 
do not have the statistics with me, Senator Neely, but I do have them 
in my office, which shows that when eastern Ohio suffers depression, 
the business houses of W heeling, which is one of the chief areas and 
shopping centers for eastern Ohio, suffers, too. And even though 
they may have pretty good employment over there, their retail sales 
go down just in line w ith what happens across the river. So that you 

cannot separate these. things as purely political entities or even as 
purely geographic entities. State boundaries do not set up any wall 
to having this thing creep across the river. 

Another example of the exceptional importance of zoning for plan 
ning pu rposes is the following: The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U nied States Department of Labor has defined Belmont and Jeffer- 
son Counties as part of their Wheeling-Steubenville area. Until 
July 1951, we were classified as an area of “chronic labor surplus” in 
the low est nonchronic category, category C. 

In March 1954, this area again returned to “chronic labor surplus.” 
It was then placed in the lowest position, between IV—A and IV-D. 
Looking at the distribution of unemployment benefits, had our Bureau 
of Labor Statistics area included Harrison County or Monroe County, 
or both, both of which are contiguous to this Department of Labor 
district, we would never have emerged from the chronic unemploy 
ment category and would always have remained in the lowest category. 

Again departing from the text: To use a political example that I 
think both you, Senator Douglas, and Senator Neely, and myself 
are very familiar with, it is sort of an economic gerrymandering 
thing. If you include one of these small counties in w ith the Whee! 
ing-Steubenville area, the high employment in Wheeling and Steuben 
ville will keep it from being a depressed area. But if you let it stand 
alone, it is not only a depressed area, it isa very deeply depressed area. 

So that the figures that you get on that are not always realistic in 
ths . they do not give you the whole picture in the entire area. 

I submit that this would have been a matter of the first order of 
seriousness if our eligibility for depressed area benefits had been con- 
tingent upon the present zoning used by the Department of Labor. 
This is less a criticism of the methods of the Department of Labor in 
their zoning activities, than it is an expression of a strong hope that 
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this committee give careful consideration to its methods of defining 
the boundaries of a distressed area. 

Gentlemen, my remarks above are submitted to you by way of my 
general impressions of the proposed bill S. 2663. In large measure, 
my district is a distressed area. It is my strong hope that the facts 
and figures which I have provided herein and which I am attaching to 
this statement will be ane to the committee. 

The distressed-areas bill is a good piece of proposed legislation deal- 
ing, as it does, realistically and economically with a crucial national 
problem. 

If we consider the loss to America in goods and services which these 
idle people could create but do not and the personal incomes which 
their employment would earn, the price we pay for indifference to the 
problem of the chronically unemployed runs into hundreds of millions 
annually—not to speak of the social cost of maintaining entire areas in 
semi-idleness. 

Helping a community to help itself is indeed a Christian act—but 
let no one forget that it is an act in the direction of hardheaded 
economic and national survival. 

I appreciate the attention your committee has given my statement. 

Mr. Hays. I appreciate, Senators Douglas and “Neely, the : attention 
which you have given this statement. And also as I said in the 
beginning, I appreciate the privilege of being here. at 

Senator Doueias. Your testimony is very valuable, and it is very 
constructive. 

Senator Neely ‘ 

Senator Neety. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Neriy. Congressman Hays, do you know how many of the 
people of your district are now dependent upon food supplied by the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Hays. Senator, 1 have the exact figures in my office. And I 
do get them frequently from the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pe nsation as well as from the Ohio Welfare Department. 

Senator Ngeety. Would you please have them furnished to the com- 
mittee / 

Mr. Hays. I can furnish the exact figure. But I can speak from 
memory and say that in Belmont County at the present time, counting 
the families of the people who are receiving surplus commodities and 
so on, | would say that it would run in the neighborhood of between 
10 and 15 percent of the total population. 

Senator Neevy. Thank you. 

( Disscussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hays. We will give you those figures that you requested, Sena- 
tor Neely. And these maps show the distressed areas of Ohio which 
is the southeastern section. This particular map happens to show the 
loss of population between 1940 and 1950; and the loss of population is 
in direct ratio to the unemployment. And all of these maps are very 
graphic and on that same basis; and they are prepared by the Division 
of Research of the Ohio BUC. And so they are absolutely reliable. 
And there is certainly nothing political concerned with them. 

Senator Nrery. Is it not a fact that many of your idle miners are 


past middle life and consequently find it difficult to obtain employment 
of any kind? 
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Mr. Hays. Exactly. Even in cases where there is a good deal of 
industrial expansion, in northeastern Ohio, ~—— from my district 
go up there to work, and they find a job, and they cannot afford to 
stay there because there is no housing available, and they must leave 
their families back in Belmont County; and they must board and 
room up there. And when they finish the week, they do not have 
enough money left to support their families. And economically it is 
a great waste because these people all have homes down in Belmont 
County, and a great percentage of them own their homes. What they 
need is a chance to have a job where they can stay where they are 
and with their property that they own and is paid for and provide 
for their families. 

Senator Nre.y. Congressman Hays, do you know of anything short 
of governmental aid that would solve the present unemployment dis- 
tress in your district ? 

Mr. Hays. Well, Senator Neely, I want to be perfectly fair about 
it. And I think perhaps in my particular district that over a long 
pull the situation will be oiinatel But that is not going to do any 
thing in the next few years, perhaps a decade, for these people who are 
not going to be able to survive unless something is done. 

And certainly, it seems to me that legislation such as this bill would 
stimulate what seems to be the beginning of a trend and get it into 
high gear much faster and therefore solve the problem much earlier. 
After all, that is what we want to do. 

Senator Nrety. You do believe that the bill, if enacted into law, 
would be highly beneficial ¢ 

Mr. Hays. Very, very definitely. I cannot express myself too 
strong about how beneficial I think it would be. 

There are many industries there that because of the economic climate 
are not in a position to expand the way they would like to. And if 
they could get some capital, some of them could expand. But they 
have been starved because of being in this area where they have been 
crippled by the thing. And what they need, to use a common term, is 
a “shot in the arm” which I think this bill would give them. 

Senator Nerty. Testimony presented in Wilkes-Barre, Johnstown, 
and Altoona, in Pennsylvania, and at Pikeville, Ky., and in southern 
West Virginia is to the effect that the recent une mploy ment distress in 
these areas is greater than it was during the depression of 1929 to 1933. 
How does such distress in your congressional district compare with the 
unemployment distress it suffered during the period commonly called 
the Hoover depression ¢ 

Mr. Hays. The situation is rather comparable, actually. 

I would say in my area it is just about as bad. And the only thing 
that is different between the two eras is the fact that in 1929 to 1933 
there was not any place else to go. So, the population stayed there. 
But now some of them have found some place he to go, and we have 
lost population. 

Senator Doveras. Also, there was no unemployment compensation 
then ? 

Mr. Hays. That is true. 

Senator Doveias. And relief was primarily private in character?! 

Mr. Hays. In this era we have not seen the bread lines and the soup 
kitchens and so on, because of the fact that there are Federal agencies 
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to take care of such situations. Surplus commodities, unemployment 
compensation, and so on. But certainly the standard of living of a 
very great percentage of the people in the southern part of my district 
has deteriorated rather badly since coal production slumped off after 
the war, and since it was replaced by the open pit method, which re- 
quires many, many fewer men to produce the same amount of coal. 

Senator Doueias. Thank you, Senator Neely. Thank you Congress- 
man Hays. 

Mr. Gillespie, we would be very glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. GILLESPIE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, BELLAIRE, OHIO 


Mr. Gutiespiz. Senator Douglas and Senator Neely, it is very 
thoughtful of this committee to ask me to come here and testify. And 
| have not prepared anything written. I have a few notes in front 
of me. But I am going to try to give you some impressions more or 
less off the cuff. 

Senator Dovueuas. I believe those remarks can be very valuable. 

Mr. Gituespte. Senator Douglas particularly will be interested in 
my background a little bit in the field of chamber of commerce work. 
Let me say at the outset that chambers of commerce around the coun- 
try are somewhat autonomous. We do not all necessarily agree with the 
national chamber of commerce’s viewpoints on all questions. Wemay 
on the broad lines of the things they set down. We may agree with 
them 99 percent. And then we come to these other things such as this 
one we certainly cannot agree with them on from a local standpoint. 

Senator Douglas, you will be very familiar with Princeton, lil. 1 
started my chamber of commerce work at Princeton, III. 

Senator Doucias. They have the beautiful trees ¢ 

Mr. Gitiespie. Yes, that is right. And it is good old hog-raising 
country. 

Senator Douguas. Very fine people. The only trouble with Prince- 
ton is that an unduly large portion of the population is Republican. 

Mr. Gitiespre. That is right. 

Senator Dovuetas. Not the eastern end of the county, but the region 
around Princeton. 

Mr. Gitiesriz. You will recall, too, that as late as 1951, I think, 
Princeton had almost no industry. It was fundamentally agricultural. 
And I was responsible for the five factories that are now located there. 
They are small. From Princeton I went to Mount Vernon, Ill. And 
you will recall the problem that they had there with the car shops. 
And I think you have had testimony on the loss of the car shops. 

Senator Doveias. They lost 1,400 jobs when the car shops closed 
down and transformed Jefferson County from a prosperous county 
into a county with extremely high unemployment. 

Mr. Gitesrie. That is right. That was quite a blow to us when 
we lost the car shops. And the only effort that was made—they have 
made some efforts, and I was instrumental in the beginning of those 
efforts—was made through what is known down there as Mount Vernon 
New Industries, Inc., and which I have attempted to duplicate at my 
present location at Bellaire, Ohio. 

I give that background to show you that I have had some experience 
in dealing not with the giants of industry, but with the little fellow 
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who employs 100 to 300 people. The population statistics which Mr. 
llays has given you need to be augmented just a little bit. He has 
viven you the loss of population. And Bellaire has lost population ; 
in 45 years from 1910 to 1955 our population is sctuully tate thee 
t was in 1910 in the City of Bellaire. More startling than these 
statistics is the fact that in 1920, the city boasted a population of more 
than 15,000. ‘That was in the days when we had the Carnegie Steel 
lant there, a subsidiary of United States Steel. And, as I recall 
from Belmont County statistics which Ll have seen, they had 11 or 
lz large operating coal mines. ‘Today they have only one that is of 
any size. 

Senator Doveias. The Carnegie plant closed down ¢ 

Mr. Giiiespiz. Yes. What year was that‘ I have forgotten. 
1937, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Hays. It was in the late 1930's. 

Mr. Griutespiz. I think it was 1937. 

Senator Doveias. What was the population of Bellaire in 1950? 

Mr. Giuuespie. 12,573, sir. 

Our population in the last decade has declined 10 percent from 

13,799 in 1940 to 12,573 in 1950. 

Senator Doucias. Has it declined since 1950 ¢ 

Mr. Guuiesrie. We think we have just about held our own since 
that time. 

Neighboring Martin’s Ferry, which is just 5 miles north of us, has 
suffered a similar decline in the same area as has our county. Ona 
countywide basis, Belmont County shows a loss of 15,835 people in 
the decade between 1940 and 1950, 

Senator Dove.as. Lost 15,000 people 4 

Mr. Guuesrie. That is right. Eight and two-tenths percent. 

These are census figures, of course. 

Now, here is the ratl:r startling thing that I like to talk about; and 
that is the median age of these aan which is 30.7 years in the 
metropolitan area. Now this includes the Wheeling-Steubenville 
metropolitan area, of which we are a part. ‘This was only slightly 
greater than the national median age of 30.2. But here again we find 
that Belmont and Harrison Counties, the part that I am primarily 
interested in getting disassociated from that metropolitan area, is 
almost 1 to 2 years higher than the national figure. Belmont and 
Harrison Counties have markedly larger shares of older residents on 
the basis of national averages and are quite deficient in the proportion 
of youngsters under age 5. A study of these population figures sup- 
ports the belief that significant numbers of our young people leave 
upon completing school to seek employment elsewhere. In Ohio as 
a Whole, for example, the component of the population over 21 is some 
eight-tenths of 1 percent larger than the national scale. And three 
and eight-tenths percent larger than that of the area as a whole. 

This migration of productive-age people is believed to be especially 
apparent among those who go to teen But, as high as 90 percent 
of all 18-year-olds in a representative parish reportedly have failed to 
settle in the home area, because there is nothing-—— 

Senator Doveias. Would you repeat that percentage again? 

Mr. Gitiespie. Ninety percent, sir. Ninety percent of all 18- year 
olds in a representative parish reportedly have failed to settle in the 
home area, 
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Senator Doveias. You mean that nine-tenths of these young people 
go out of the community in which they grew up / 

Mr. Guuiesrie. That is right. 

Senator Doveias. The community has had the expense of educat- 
ing them, and then it loses nine-tenths of them. 

Mr. Guesrie. That is right. Because there is nothing for them 
at home in the way of opportunity to earn a livelihood. There is 
nothing for them to come back home to after they have received their 
college education. 

Senator Nee.y. Apparently it would be necessary for them to go 
some place else, or starve to death, or live on charity ; is that the case? 

Mr. Guiesere. That is pretty much the case in our area. Although 
we think that perhaps there are some possibilities through this Doug- 
las bill which will be helpful to us. 

Now, when I prefaced my remarks, I did so with a purpose in mind. 
About 6 months ago in Bellaire, we decided if we waited for Govern- 
ment help or any other kind of help, that we were not being fair to 
ourselves or anybody else. So we started out 

Senator Dove.as. I quite agree with that. 

Mr. Gitutespiz. So we started out with the idea of trying to put 
across what we called “Operation Bootstrap.” This is nothing that 
is unfamiliar to you people. It has been ies in many cities across 
the country. And, as I told Senator Douglas, I did the same thing 


in Mount Vernon. We raised a $100,000 fund for the purpose of 
industrial expansion or trying to help us in industrial expansion. 
That amounts, gentlemen, to approximately $8 per capita; when you 
put it on a per capita basis, that is a nee? sizable chunk to take out 


of a town of 12,500 people who have been for years and decades in a 
distressed area. I think we did a pretty good job. These people are 
aware that they must take a portion of the responsibility. 

Now, what can we do with $100,000? Vell, we looked around. 
And we found about 7 or 8 tracts of land. I have pictures of some 
of them, sir. They are tracts of land which might be available to 
industry. These are along the banks of the Ohio River. And I am 
sure Senator Neely will recognize some of them. Across the river 
from Wheeling Island, along the new highway between Bridgeport 
and Bellaire. There is 1 tract there that totals about 55 or 60 
acres, or somewhere in that neighborhood. But it is all subject to 
flood excepting about 10 acres which has been filled. It was filled 
from the new highway. 

We need some help some place along the line to get that filled so 
we can make it available for factory use. We were able to find an- 
other area west about 4 miles from the Ohio River, 125 acres, which 
we think is going to be good for industry. 

Our industrial development fund has been used, $60,000 of it, to 
acquire these properties. And we are holding them so that the cost 
will not go up. We have had experience with costs going up. When 
the Olin-Mathieson Co. announced the formation of an aluminum 
plant 24 miles south of us, immediately people got some grabby ideas, 
and land values became inflated overnight. 

We bought these properties with the idea of keeping that thing for 
industry so that they could buy those at a reasonable figure. 

Now, $60,000 of our $100,000 is gone. Where do we go from here?’ 
People will say—and particularly the United States Chamber of Com- 
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merce will say—well, there are other forms of investment which are 
available to you. True, some of the large insurance companies will 
lend money to build properties, or they will build them themselves 
and rent them or lease them, providing—and here again we get to 
that big “if”’—providing the die is AAAA-l. You have got to 
have about four A’s in front of you and be top rated. Olin-Mathieson, 
United States Steel, General Motors, and Chrysler Corp. are in that 
category. And perhaps some others. But what about the employers 
that only employ 100 to 300 people? 1 had a good industrial prospect 
that wanted to move to our territory not too long ago, a gentleman 
with four sons in the business who have just been in business about 10 
years. And they have been continually pouring their money back 
into the business and growing in a systematic way to the point where 
they are being hurt now. They are in a three-story building, and 
their costs are high because of the necessity of taking parts up and 
down elevators, and that sort of thing. If they could get into a 40,000 
square-foot building and on one story, they could make a bigger profit 
and so on. But they cannot afford to invest $280,000 in a capital 
structure and tie up that much capital at the present time. 

They haven't got the four A’s in front of their name; and so their 
possibility of a loan from some of these insurance companies is out 
of the window. Where are they going to get it? We do not have 
that much. We have $40,000; but that is as far as we could go with 
them. 

Senator Dove.as. That is very significant testimony. 

Mr. Hays. I wanted to add something to that. We often get 
and I have gone into some of these things, too, out in the district 
“Well, why don’t you go to the Small Business Administration?” 
Well, I have gone there with people in similar circumstances—similar 
to this one—and that is really an exercise in frustration, because I 
happen to be chairman of the board of directors of probably the small- 
est Sead in Belmont County. But a good growing one. And one 
that makes a little profit. And so I am not saying anything against 
bankers when I say that the Small Business Administration is some 
thing like a good many banks—if you can prove that you don’t need 
a loan, you can get one. But if you prove that you do need one, then 
you are not a good risk. 

Senator Doveias. Someone once defined a banker as a man who 
lends a friend an umbrella when the sun is shining and asks for it 
back when it begins to rain. 

Mr. Guixspie. To get back to the story: These people would like 
to locate in Bellaire and we would like to have them, because we feel 
they are the type of people that will make good economic risks for 
a good long period of time. 

If this bill were passed, and if we could get ourselves disassociated 
from the Wheeling-Steubenville metropolitan area so we are on a 
realistic labor basis, then we could qualify for this sort of thing and 
the Government could come along then and say to us, “Well, how much 
money do you need? If you need a quarter of a million dollars to 
put up a plant for them, we will lend it to you on a long-term basis,” 
which, as I understand it, is what the bill provides for, then we can 
do business with them. If we do business with any of the large insur 
ance companies it has got to be on an amortization basis of such a 
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short term that people of this sort, like this firm that I am describing 
to you, would be unable to pay the freight. 

Senator Dovetas. How many years will the insurance com- 
panies—— 

Mr. Gruesrie. Most of those amortize in Li years and 5 months 
service, 

That is what they call a contract for deed proposition. And that 
is what a great many of these so-called Danville plants, which you 
may be familiar with—— 

Senator Dovetas. Roughly, worked out on an investment of $250,- 
000, what would the annual payments be on that ¢ 

Have you figured that out ¢ 

It ‘i like the interest rate, assuming a 6 or 5 percent interest 
rate—— 

Mr. Guuuespre, Well, it depends on the term, of course—the term 
of the loan. 

Senator Doveias. I know. But assuming 114 years. 

Mr. Giuiespre. On that basis, the rule of thumb, sir, is 1 percent 
a month, which would mean $2,500 a month. 

Senator Dove.as. Or $30,000 a year, plus interest. 

Mr. Giuvespre. That is right. 

Well, this will amortize itself and take care of the interest. And 
the interest is 6 percent. 

Senator Dova.as. I see. 

Mr. Gutcespre. That is a rule of thumb, 1 percent a month. Pay- 
ment on that for 11 years and 5 months retires the entire obligation. 

Senator Doveias. And that is a pretty heavy burden? 

Mr. Gitiesrre. That is right, on a $280,000 proposition. 

Senator Dovetas. This is some of the most significant testimony 
we have had, because we are getting right down into the vitals of 
the question as to whether we can depend upon the insurance com- 
panies to come into these areas and make loans to rehabilitate them. 

Mr. Gitiespre. The insurance companies have been very friendly 
to me, both at Princeton, with Harper-Wyman, and the LCM people, 
and the Champion people, and they have been friendly with me with 
Precision Engineering and General Radiator at Mount Vernon, and 
they have been most friendly in Bellaire, although we have not used 
them yet. They tell us that they do that. But I do not from private 
experience or past experience—these places are so carefully scrutinized 
and they must meet such high standards that there is almost no risk 
involved whatsoever before they will take them. 

Now, what are we going to do with these fellows who have not been 
able to establish the Dun and Bradstreet rating which is in the top 
bracket? That is what I am concerned with. And that is what we 
are concerned with. 

We can find a lot of these people who want to move to our territory 
because we are in the center of the population, because we are close 
to the markets, because we have that grand Ohio River and its water 
facilities; we have all the power that is possible to get, we have a net- 
work of power which is unsurpassed anywhere. We have gas utilities. 
Both the Big Inch and the Little Inch line are within 20 miles of 
Bellaire. We have this aluminum plant 24 miles south of us. And we 
want to take advantage of the fabricating plant and the satellite plants 
which probably will be coming in. But we want to be able to be in a 
position to help some of these people. 
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Sure those people who have lots of money, who are in the AAAA-1 
< ategories, need ho help. And they seldom come to organizations such 
as ours for help. For every one of those, there are a hundred others 
who do need some help along the way. And those are the ones that 
we are trying to take care of. 

Senator Doveras. Companies which are not in a position to float 
stocks and bonds! 

Mr. Guesrre. That is right. 

Senator Doveras. Which have difficulty in borrowing from banks? 

Mr. Gittespre. Not only that, but people who are not in the position 
of some of the—I don’t like to mention names on this, but I don’t know 
how else to get about it. 

When an industrialist wants to expand and locate, let us say, in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area, the proper procedure there is to get in touch 
with a couple of people, and they take him down into a basement din- 
ing room and say, “Well, Bud, how much do you need; what is your 
requirement ¢” 

“Well, I need 40,000 square feet of space on 5 acres of ground.” 

“Well, we have got 5 acres out here.” 

And that is easily taken care of. We are not Dallas. 

We are not Fort Worth. 

Senator Dove.as. Where are these open-handed people? 

Mr. Gitiepstr. Some of the oil men down there, the fabulous Texans 
that we hear about. 

Mr. Hays. Who have, may I interject, the advantage of 2714 percent 
depletion allowance to pile up a little capacity to do these things with 
that Bellaire doesn’t have; they got it $8 at a time as Mr. Gillespie 
said, from the population. 

Mr. Gitirspte. Their dry-hole money that they can use on that. But 
it is being done down there. 

Now, we are not quite in that position, and I am just afraid that 
perhaps some of the testimony that was given from the United States 
Cheer has been based on some of those experiences rather than get- 
ting down into the grassroots such as the areas that I represent, the 
smalltown places. 

Martins Ferry is in the same position; I want you to know, and 
I want to get that in the record, that when I speak, I don’t speak par- 
ticularly of Bellaire. I speak of our whole—primarily Belmont and 
Harrison County; those two counties in the district that Mr. Hays 
represents. . 

Senator Dovetas. Do they have a population of about 200,000? 

Mr. Guiespre. 87,000 in Belmont County. 

Mr. Hays. The two counties combined have a population of about 
110,000 and actually, you really ought to include in that southern Jef- 
ferson County which probably has another 30,000 people. About 
140,000. 

Mr. Gitiesrie. The Wheeling-Steubenville population was at some- 
thing in excess of 350,000. We have probably, I would say, one-third 
or a little over one-third of the population of the area that we are 
talking about. 

I don’t know that there is anything else I can add to this testimony. 
I would say that the bill certainly is something that we would like to 
see passed and we recognize our problem will be to qualify first of all. 
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We know that we cannot qualify if we are going to be classed with the 
metropolitan area. 

Senator Doveias. So you would like to see some language added 
to the bill which would permit the more minute classification of labor 
market areas, so that areas of distress would not be covered up with 
areas of high prosperity ¢ 

Mr. Grizespre. Yes, | think some of these metropolitan areas, as I 
understand it, have come about through marketing procedures rather 
than employment procedures for the purpose of promoting advertis- 
ing, let us say, In newspapers. 

A metropolitan area will be created; and in Editor and Publisher, 
they lump all these things together so that when a national advertiser 
advertises, he says, well, we are giving you coverage in 305,000 people, 
rather than 140,000 people. 

But it is not realistic from the standpoint of where the distress is. 

Mr. Hays. That language should not be difficult to work out, be- 
cause it could be directed to portions of metropolitan areas which are 
in a condition of distress. 

Senator Dovetas. Right. 

Mr. Hays. And that covers us exactly. We are a portion of the 
Wheeling-Steubenville metropolitan area but that particular portion 
is in deep economic distress as far as employment is microm 

Senator Doveias. That is very constructive testimony. 

Mr. Gitiespre. May I state one more fact. That is; that before 
coming here, I contacted Mr. Elton McKeen, who is the manager of 
the Bridgeport office of the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation. I asked him whether he had the figures broken down for 
the area, and he told me, that, and I quote, “No,” that they are “operat- 
ing on the metropolitan basis.” 

But he said to me that 4 years ago the Bureau of Labor Standards 
made a study of just Belmont County, and at that time it showed a 
15 percent unemployment figure. 

Now, he was trying to locate a letter which he had to that effect in 
his files and unfortunately he was unable to find that. 

If there were some way that this committee would find that letter 
in the files or copy of it, in the files of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Standards—if that would be possible—— 

Senator Dovetas. We will try to do that. 

Mr. Gittesrre. It would be very helpful to insert in this record. 

Senator Dovcias. We will try to find that. 

(In lieu of the letter referred to above which could not be found, the 
following information was supplied :) 

STATE OF OHIO, 


BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, 


Columbus, Ohio, May 2, 1956. 
Mr. Stewart E, McCuure, 


Staff Director, United States Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. McCiLuRE: The only official tabulation of total unemployment in 
Belmont County is that presented by the 1950 census. In April 1950, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, there were 1,751 unemployed in Belmont County— 
5.5 percent of the 31,584 civilian labor force. 

Our records on persons claiming unemployment compensation in Bridgeport 
(serving Belmont County) show that in the peak week (ending January 9) of 
the 1954 recession there were 2,643 persons unemployed 1 week or longer, who 
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were claiming benefits under our law. Belmont County workers subject to the 
law (1954 average) numbered 13,525. Thus 19.5 percent of the covered workers 
were then claiming benefits. The overall rate of unemployment in that week 
was doubtless higher. The only way a precise figure could be established, how 
ever, would be the house-to-house census technique and we know of no such study 
since the decennial census. 
Sincerely yours, 
James R. Tich enon, Administrato 

One or two questions, | would like to ask you, if I may. 

There is a tentative bill proposed by the administration which pro- 
vides for possible loans by the Federal Government up to 25 percent 
of the cost, throwing 75 percent of the cost upon local or private 
agencies. 

Do you think that 25 percent is adequate / 

Mr. Gituespre. On the basis of what I told you about the—or the 
illustration where a person, to build a 40,000-square-foot building 
which actually is about the size that you have to talk about when you 
are talking in terms of employment of 100 to 300 people, those are 
the natural figures that come up on buildings which house that num- 
ber of people. 

Where in the world would we raise the 75 percent ¢ 

We have already exhausted 60 percent of our $100,000 just in acquir- 
ing these pieces of land which you have pictures of. We have $40,000 
left now. $40,000 is a far ery from 75 percent of a 40,000-square-foot 
building. 

So I don’t think that that is realistic at all. I don’t think that that 
figure is going to help us very much. 

Senator Doveias. You approve more of our provision of 66% 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Gittesrte. I would say that we couldn't finance for a prospective 
industry—we shouldn’t finance more than 10 percent. 

Senator Doveias. Well, if it provided land, too, the cost of land 
and buildings? 

Mr. Gitiesrre. We have had experience—Mr. Hays mentions here 
about the possibility of local banks going into it. I would like to 
insert in the record that out of the $100,000 that we obtained from 
our sale of stock—and, incidentally that is a for-profit corporation, 
not nonprofit—$17,650 of that came from 5 financial institutions in 
our city. Now that is probably one-fifth of it, I guess, or in the 
neighborhood of one-fifth. 

Senator Dove.as. So on the whole, you think that the 6624 provi- 
sion in S. 2663 is successfully conservative ? 

Mr. Gutesrre. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Doveras. And you are representing the chamber of com 
merce ¢ 

Mr. Giuespie. They call it the board of trade, in our part of the 
country. But it is the chamber of commerce. I am a member of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, or affiliated with them. 

Member of the American Chamber of Commerce Executives. Have 
been since 1953. I have taken all the training that they have and as 
you know at Princeton and Mount Vernon. 

Here, we just call it by a different name. 

Senator Doveias. The board of trade is a member of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Griespte. Right. 
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Senator Dovaias. Well, I hope that you may make your views 
known. 


Mr. Gutespre. That letter has already gone, I assure you. 


Senator Dovenas. I am very grateful to you, indeed, for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Guttespre. It has been a privilege to be here. 

Senator Doveias. We will take a short recess at this point. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Doveras. The subcommittee will resume briefly to receive 
for the record a statement from the National Consumers’ League. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LovIsEe Stitt, THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


The National Consumers’ League heartily endorses S. 2663, because 
it is the first and only measure to be brought before the Congress which pre- 
sents a comprehensive program to deal with the problems of depressed areas. 

The hearings held last fall by Senator Sparkman’s subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, brought out the extent to which 
poverty exists in the United States, within the framework of prosperity. It 
was revealed that 10 percent of the family units had money incomes of less 
than $1,000 during 1954, and that this percentage was practically the same as 
in 1948, when measured in stable dollars. 

This is a situation of which we cannot be proud, and one which we have no 
excuse for failing to tackle. We will get some results in eliminating poverty, 
if instead of ignoring its existence or wringing our hands over it, we under- 
take specific measures for specific problems. 

For example, the millions of families who are in distress because their bread- 
winners are seriously disabled would be greatly helped if disability insurance 
were added to the social security system. This proposal, we realize, is not 
within the jurisdiction of this committee, but it is one to which we hope the 
Senate will give its approval when the social security amendments come to 
the floor. 

By the same token, we need specialized measures to deal with the hard core 
of unemployment and the economic deterioration in the depressed areas. In 
a real sense this unemployment is one of the fruits of progress, and a bitter 
fruit, indeed, for those who experience it. Technological change, at an ever 
accelerating pace, shifts in demand resulting from the development of new 
products and new processes, and the migration of industries from one section 
of the country to another or within different areas of the same general section— 
are all factors in creating depressed areas. The one-industry communities such 
as Altoona, Pa., and the textile and coal towns are particularly susceptible to 
the results of industrial change. Unemployment breeds more unemployment, 
and when it becomes chronic, affects the entire life of the community. 

This situation will not be cured by any simple prescription. The very fact 
that in spite of the efforts of local development committees, the same com- 
munities appear month after month on the list of excess-labor areas is proof 
of the need for a more comprehensive approach. Therefore, the wisdom, it 
seems to us, of the proposal to create a Depressed Areas Administration. This 
fixes responsibility and provides for rallying the resources of different agencies 
and different levels of government in a united attack. 

The economically depressed communities need technical advice and assist- 
ance, but they also need funds. Testimony at the January hearings before this 
committee, given by State and local officials, indicated the serious drain on 
local treasuries as a result of relief expenditures and falling local taxes. Loans 
and grants for public works, assistance in financing new facilities are neces- 
sary, in order to “prime the pump.” 

We are glad that the Council of Economic Advisors has recently been taking 
a somewhat more realistic position on the matter of Federal aid to these com- 
munities. In the 1955 report, chief reliance is laid on the maintenance of 
policies “which promise a high and stable level of employment in the Nation 
at large,” and it is argued that “adjustment of depressed areas to new economic 
conditions both can and should be carried out by the local citizens themselves.” 

The maximum of local effort and initiative is desirable but not the final 
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answer. Industrial changes which raise the general standard of living and 
add comfort and enjoyment to the people of the Nation as a whole should not 
be allowed to bring suffering to the families in areas especially affected by these 
changes. National responsibility in this situation justifies Federal expenditures. 

Extended unemployment in these communities presents a special difficulty 
because of the age of the members affected. The proposal for 13 weeks extra 
compensation will not solve this problem, but it is a temporary expedient, and 
should be effective tied in, as it is, with retraining programs. This calls for 
strengthening of the Public Employment Service in its placement and counsel 
ing functions. 

We have one suggestion for change in S. 2663. In section 6 (a) we believe 
that the definition of the depressed areas should provide some leeway for a 
community which may have a spurt of activity which takes it off the excess- 
labor list temporarily, and at the same time has long-term problems which 
warrant attention. The requirement that the unemployment rate be at least 
9 percent for 18 months or 6 percent for 3 years seems slightly too rigid. 

We believe that this bill will help materially to carry out the purpose of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946, and we very much hope that it will receive favor- 
able consideration at this session of Congress, so that the program can begin to 
operate without further delay. 


UNrTep MINE WorKERS OF AMERICA, 
Bellaire, Ohio, March 19, 1956 
Congressman WayYNe L. Hays, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak WAYNE: You will find attached copy of the statement I had prepared to 
submit to the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Public Welfare in connection 
with S. 2663, on Monday, March 19, in Bellaire, Ohio. 

However, since I was advised that the committee would be unable to visit our 
area, I have submitted copies to the committee for their consideration. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ADOLPH PACTFICO, 
President, District No. 6, U. M. W. of A. 


STATEMENT OF ADOLPH PactIFico, PRESIDENT, Districr No. 6, UNrrep MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


My name is Adolph Pacifico. I am president of District No. 6, of the United 
Mine Workers of America, which has jurisdiction over the miners in the entire 
State of Ohio and the northern Panhandle district. of West Virginia. 

During the past several years, employment opportunity in the mines in dis- 
trict No. 6, has declined at an alarming rate. Numerous mines have been idled ; 
some have been completely abandoned; those fortunate enough to remain in 
operation, in most instances have reduced their working forces. 

During the year of 1948, there was an average of 23,124 men employed in 
coal mining in the State of Ohio. At the end of 1954 there were only 11,669 
men employed in the mines of Ohio. Employment in the coal mines of Belmont 
County in the year 1948 averaged 5,720 men as compared to 3,060 men in 
1954. Harrison County employed an average of 2,642 coal miners in the year 
of 1948 as compared to 1,617 coal miners in 1954. Jefferson County employed 
an average of 3,296 coal miners in 1948 as compared to 1,420 coal miners in 
1954. 

These 3 counties adjacent to one another, and all in the immediate area, are 
the 3 largest coal producing counties in the State of Ohio. Coal miners living 
in one eounty often work in one of the other named counties. 

During the period from 1948 to 1954 there was a drop in the number of 
coal miners employed in these 3 counties of 5,561 miners. 

There were approximately 904 coal mines operating in the State during the 
year 1948 as compared to 634 mines operating in 1954. This represents a loss 
of 270 mines in the State during this period of time. 

Belmont County reported a total of 73 mines working in 1948 as compared 
to 60 mines in 1954. Harrison County reported a total of 30 mines working in 
1948 as compared to 22 mines in 1954. Jefferson County reported a total of SO 
mines working in 1948 as compared to 45 mines in 1954. These figures repre- 
sent a loss of 56 mines in the 3 coal producing counties located in this area 
during this period. 
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Total State production in 1948 amounted to 38,314,357 tons as compared to 
31,472,006 tons in 1954. Belmont County produced 8,744,582 tons in 1948 as 
compared to 6,060,510 tons in 1954. Harrison County produced 6,405,794 tons 
in 1948 as compared to 6,208,299 tons in 1954. Jefferson County produced 6,089,- 
350 tons in 1948 as compared to 4,201,695 ‘tons in 1954. These figures repre- 
sent a loss in the State of 6,842,351 tons in 1954 as compared to production 
figures in 1948. 

Belmont, Jefferson, and Harrison Counties combined, show a total loss in 
production in 1954 amounting to 4,769,222 tons as compared to their production 
in 1948. Approximately two-thirds of the loss in statewide production occurred 
in these three counties. 

I certainly dislike burdening you with all of these figures and facts, but I be- 
lieve they are absolutely essential to demonstrate to you the seriousness of the 
situation. Attached to the copy of my statement you will find a table showing 
the number of mines in operation, number of men employed and the production 
each year during the period of 1948 through 1954. Complete figures for 1955 
were not yet available, and I did not, therefore, use the 1955 figures since they 
would not have been completely accurate. 

The unemployed miner of today is forced to give up his home and lifelong 
friends in the mining communities to seek employment elsewhere in the larger 
cities of our Nation. He is usually forced to sell his home at a comparatively 
low price. If he is able to buy a similar home in the larger cities, he is usually 
charged twice and sometimes three times as much as he reecived for his home 
in the mining community. 

Many of the communities in my district are almost exclusively dependent on 
coal mining. When the mines are down or are working only part time, the entire 
community feels the effects. Much of the other employment in these communi- 
ties depends on the payroll of the miners. When that payroll is seriously cut or 
terminated, additional unemployment is created and the entire community be- 
comes economically stagnant. The only source of income is limited unemploy- 
ment compensation and State or county relief. The consequences of this large 
unemployment is felt not only in the actual loss of wages by the miners them- 
selves, but also by the wages that are lost by other employees in the mining 
communities. 

S. 2663 has many merits, but I do not feel that bringing new industries into 
the area will entirely solve the problem. I feel that something should also be 
done to reactivate and rehabilitate the old industries. The bringing of new indus- 
tries into the area will mean training of men to work at these new occupations. 
In talking with many of our unemployed miners seeking employment, I have 
found that new industries very rarely employ persons beyond 40 years of age. 
What of the experienced miners who is over 40 years of age and has many good 
years ahead of him? He is too young for a pension or social-security benefits, 
A new employer considers him too old to train for a new job. 

I feel, however, that the provision of S. 2663 which makes possible loans for 
the purchase and alteration of existing facilities to be a commendable one. If 
something were done to rehabilitate the coal mines which are idle there would 
be hope for the miners over 40 years of age that nobody else will hire. 

Our Government has loaned millions of dollars to Europe and Asia to rehabili- 
tate and reactivate their coal and steel industries. The Mine Workers do not 
oppose aid for Europe and Asia. We feel that our own industries should be pro- 
vided for, so that we may remain strong in order to protect the weaker countries 
if an emergency should arise. Our country and its economy would be better 
strengthened if the Government would invest some of that money in the reactiva- 
tion of our own idle mines and in building up our exports of coal to Europe and 
Asia. 

The importation and dumping of foreign residual fuel oil upon the American 
market has had the most disastrous effect upon the coal industry. This increas- 
ing flood of residual oil unfairly undersells coal and destroys its markets, and 
should be stopped. 

In 1946, 45 million barrels of residual fuel oil was dumped on the American 
markets displacing over 10 million tons of coal. This amount has steadily in- 
creased each year and in 1955, over 150 million barrels of residual fuel oil was 
dumped on our markets, equal to 36 million tons of coal lost to American pro- 
duction and resulting in the following economic losses to American industry and 
labor ; Coal producers, $175 million; railroad revenue, $99 million; coal miners, 
$90 million in wages—equal to 32,000 jobs for one year ; railroad labor, $50 million 
in wages; taxes, $45 million. 
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I would like to call your attention to the fact that most of this residual fuel 
oil flooding our markets comes from Venezuela, which is governed by a military 
junta that gained control through force. It is a reasonable assumption that this 
military dictatorship was intent on crushing the trade union movement in 
Venezuela with or without a good reason. Venezuela, however, places quota 
restrictions on our goods going into that country in order to protect their own 
industries, yet our Government allows them to take markets away from our 
producers and jobs from our miners without placing any restrictions or limita- 
tion of any kind upon them. 

A good example of this “give away” of our markets by the Government was 
the statement recently released by Mr. Arthur Flemming, Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, when he called upon oil importers to boost residual! oil 
imports due to the cold wave this nation was experiencing. This statement was 
ridiculous in view of the fact that residual fuel oil has no practical value for 
domestic heating purposes, and is used mostly under the boilers in large utilities 
and industrial plants. 

American industries, coa! and petroleum can meet the Nation's fuel needs. 
This should be encouraged. Such encouragement can be brought about by re- 
ducing imports of foreign oil to such a degree that it will supplement rather 
than supplant America’s fuel capacity. 

Further, I am of the opinion that a national fuel policy should be adopted to 
put each of the fuel industries in a proper competitive position. 

I believe that legislation of some kind is necessary not only from a standpoint 
of alleviating unemployment, but from a standpoint of national defense as well. 

I sincerely hope you distinguished gentlemen will give due consideration to the 
facts and suggestions which I have presented, and I wish to thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to testify in behalf of the unemployed miners. 

(The table attached to this statement follows :) 


Tons produced 


1948 1949 19%) 195] 952 1953 1v54 


cedenpestabtistiaaaiimandiatid - —| 


ili tine _-2-/88, 314, 357 (30, 777, 212 |36, 977, 932 37,816,708 35 7 34, 112, 748 
Belmont. _..............] 8, 744, 582 | 6,435,371 | 8,331,908 | 9, 708,811 730, 192 | 7,110, 804 
Harrison 6, 405, 704 | 5,216,264 | 5,650,971 | 5,713,514) 58 7, O76, 37¢ 
Jefferson 6, 089, 350 | 6,089,350 | 5, 107,824 | 5, 502, 161 726. 5 4. 572, 661 


31, 472, 006 
6, 0), 510 
6, 2A, 20 


4, 21, 606 


Number of mines in operation 


1948 1949 


WOOF 46 
ai ie atta 73 71 
I aibstsl nseteniticenincton a 30 30 
Jefferson poke 80 71 


Average Employment 


1949 1950 1951 


State ; | 0, 282 18, 841 18, 686 
Belmont 5, 73 5, 203 4, 726 5, 445 
Harrison 2, 642 | 2. 1, 746 1, 706 
Jefferson é 2, 566 2, 361 2, 451 


Average 
Mines Tons daily tons 
per man 


38, 314, 357 
31, 472, 006 


~f, 842, 351 
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Frazier & FRactier, 


Martins Ferry, Ohio, March 21, 1956. 
Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 


Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear WaYNE: I am enclosing herewith a copy of the statement that I had 
planned to read into the record in Bellaire last week. If you find it in any 
way useful, you are free to make whatever use of it you care to. 

I am enclosing also a short biographical statement in order to indicate my 
qualification to speak on the subject. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Br. 


STATEMENT OF W. V. Frazier, Jr., Secretary, Martins Ferry Boarp or Trapt 


When I came to Martins Ferry to practice law in 1924, it was a flourishing, 
ambitious little city of more than 15,000 residents, having schools, public utilities, 
and a progressive spirit, which were so outstanding, the citizens of Martins 
Ferry were envied by residents of all surrounding communities, including even 
those of Wheeling, the much larger city across the river. 

The economy of our city has been controlled by the facts that our hills are full 
of bituminous coal and that we are on the bank of the Ohio River. Because of 
these facts, the steel industry set up plants here, and our payrolls have been built 
on coal and steel. 

During the years of my own memory, United States Steel had its Aetna plant 
at the south end of Martins Ferry and its Laughlin plant at the north end. In 
addition to that, Wheeling Steel had a corrugating and galvanizing plant and a 
blast furnace in the city, and the J. E. Moss Iron Works, sometimes known as 
Riverside Steel Co., made structural steel for bridges. 

As the years went by, U. S. Steel abandoned its Aetna plant and during 
the depression years its Laughlin plant, Wheeling Steel closed down its blast 
furnace because it had become outdated and Riverside Steel got into a series of 
financial difficulties and changes of ownership which resulted in greatly reduced 
operation. 

With the coming of World War II, Blaw-Knox Corp. took over the former 
Laughlin plant, Newport Steel the blast furnace, and Riverside Steel obtained 
some war contracts, which kept them busy for the duration. Since the war ended, 
Blaw-Knox has closed down—its plant has since been purchased by Wheeling 
Steel—the blast furnace shut down and was sold to Louis Berkman of Steuben- 
ville, who has never placed it in operation, and Riverside Steel again changed 
hands and never got into full operation again, until this year. It has now taken 
a new lease on life and is owned and operated by McDowell Co., Inc. Its future 
looks quite bright. The Aetna plant was completely dismantled and is now 
largely vacant ground owned by Lorain Coal & Dock Co. 

Meanwhile, the bottom dropped from under the coal industry in our bituminous 
fields. I wouldn't attempt to state the cause or causes of this situation, but the 
result was devastating to the economy of southeastern Ohio in general and 
Martins Ferry in particular. Mining towns became ghost towns and unemploy- 
ment became a serious problem, not only to the workers, but to all business 
and professional men as well. This condition was recognized in Washington 
as indicated by the fact that during the Presidential campaign 4 years ago 
Arthur Flemming came into this area for several days and in publie addresses 
stated that the plight of our coal flelds is well known and steps would be taken 
to alleviate it. 

During all this period our trained mechanics and other skilled laborers were 
being lured into other more fertile fields and our brightest youth, feeling a 
sense of frustration here, were seeking to develop careers in what appeared 
to be more promising areas. This is a self-consuming situation which, if long 
continued, would leave us without the personnel to recreate our former age of 
glory and progress. 

In spite of a drop in population in our city from about 16,000 to 13,300 in 10 
years, the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation was still reporting 
2,000 persons available for employment in Martins Ferry in 1956. A 14-page 
document, entitled “Industrial Development and Employment in Ohio,” pre- 
pared by William Papier, director of the division of research and statistics of 
that bureau in July 1954, revealed that Belmont County had suffered a population 
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loss of 8.2 percent and was one of the few counties in the State which had not 
benefited from industrial recovery since 1050. 

Recently the general national industrial resurgence ‘as so stepped up the 
demand for electric power that our coal is again being sought for and many 
of our mines are being revived and modernized. But this does not mean that 
Martins Ferry’s troubles are over, because much of the coal nearest to us has 
been worked out, much more soon will be worked out, coal towns nearest our 
city have been abandoned and the mine entries are getting ever further from us. 

In order to help ourselves to share in the generally bright industrial future, 
we have set up a general development and planning commission for our city 
and its environs; we have completely modernized our schools and fire depart- 
ment, have set to work to do the same for our various utilities and highways. 
Our citizens have voted for bonds to show their willingness to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, but we still have a long way to go to catch up with our 
more fortunate fellow Ohioans. The Senate bill now being considered will, 
we believe, help us to help ourselves and to accomplish an industrial revitaliza- 


tion which would otherwise be impossible to achieve. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF W. V. FRAzter, Jz., Secrerary, MARTINS FERRY 
Boarp or TRADE 


Born in Harrisonburg, Va., into a family of B. & O. railroaders, in the first 
10 years of my life, I found myself being moved northward and westward 
with short stays in Cumberland, Md., Grafton, W. Va., and Wheeling. When 
I was 10, we moved from Wheeling Island, just after the 50-foot 1907 flood, to 
higher ground in Brookside, Belmont County, Ohio, where I still reside. 

My first acquaintance with the city of Martins Ferry came in 1923, while I 
was a law stuuent at the University of Virginia. I spent that summer reading 
law and seeing it practiced in the office of Gordon D. Kinder. 

After obtaining my law degree in 1924, I entered the practice of law as an 
assistant to Mr. Kinder and have been engaged in the general practice of law 
in Martins Ferry ever since. About 10 years ago, I opened by own office and 
now have my eldest son, John, as my partner. 

Mr. Kinder also has organized a partnership with two of his sons. 


For about 3 years, I have served as secretary of the Board of Trade on a 
parttime capacity. 


Senator Doveras. The subcommittee will stand recessed until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee recessed to 
reconvene at 10 o’clock a. m., March 29, 1956.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1956 


Unirep States Senare, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE 
ComMITree oN Lapor AND Punnic WeLrare, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a. m. in room 
P-63, United States Capitol, Senator Paul H. Douglas( chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Douglas (presiding) and Kennedy, 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; John S. Forsythe, 
general counsel; and Michael J. Bernstein, professional staff member. 

Senator Doveias. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. George Riley, legislative 
representative of the AFL-CIO, who is testifying on behalf of that 
organization. He is accompanied by Mr. Frank Fernbach, economist 
of the research department, AFL-CIO. We are very glad to have you 
gentlemen here. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
great pleasure for me to appear before you today to testify in behalf 


of the bill, S. 2663, the “Depressed Areas Act,” which is s 
the chairman of this subcommittee and by other mem 
Senate. 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industria] 
Organizations is wholeheartedly in support of this well-conceived 
legislation and it urges its enactment into law at this session of the 
Congress. 

I will briefly indicate the reason why the American labor move 
ment so urgently seeks the passage of this vital and long overdue 
legislation. There is also present with me today Frank L. Fernbach, 
economist of our research department, who will follow with a few 
proposals for technical changes which we feel will improve the act. 

It is a matter of deep concern to us that so many areas of substan 
tial unemployment persist in spite of the general prosperity which ts 
being enjoyed by the Nation as a whole. Hundreds of thousands of 
trade union members and their families, not only in textile, coal min- 
ing and railroad centers, but in many other places as well, are directly 
and often tragically affected. 


eager by 
ers of the 
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According to the United States Department of Labor, 19 major 
labor market areas in the United States are still confronted with a 
substantial labor surplus; that is, unemployment in these communi- 
ties exceeds 6 percent. 

In addition, there are also 65 smaller labor market areas which 
are recorded as suffering a substantial labor surplus. Doubtless this 
list would be even larger if regular reports were available from all 
of the smaller labor market areas throughout the country. 

For prosperous 1956, the total number of these areas—large and 
small—is shockingly great. Furthermore, they can be found in more 
than half of the States throughout the Nation. What is even worse, 
in many localities unemployment is now chronic. 

If the depressed areas were few in number, or if their distress were 
of short duration and automatically self-liquidating, the problem 
surely would merit little national concern. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case. 

Sixteen major labor market areas have been on the substantial 
labor surplus list for 2 years or more and in some of them the jobless 
total even today exceeds 9 percent and even 12 percent of the entire 
labor force. 

Seven major areas have been on the list continuously since July 
1951, when regular surveys commenced. In addition, perhaps one- 
half of the smaller substantial labor surplus areas could be labeled as 
depressed since unemployment has exceeded 6 percent on every occa- 
sion that official surveys of them were reported. 

In an earlier period of chronic unemployment it was generally 
associated with the gradual decline of an area in which the depletion 
of minerals and other resources was occurring. Generally, the com- 
munity was forewarned of impending unemployment by the visible 
exhaustion of these resources. Besides, the affected populations were 
generally small and transient. 

In modern times, however, technological innovations, shifting prod- 
uct demands and markets, and the blatant pirating of plants—as well 
as raw material depletion—often lead to sudden shutdowns or drastic 
reductions in operations on which an entire community had depended 
for its livelihood. 

I shall not burden this record with the story of human distress and 
of economic loss which follows. The grim picture has already been 
portrayed to this subcommittee by witnesses from a score of blighted 
communities. 

Today’s chronically distressed area is generally no jerry-built, 
frontier-type outpost. It is an established city of homes, churches, 
schools, hospitals, commercial structures and all of the other private 
and public facilities essential to urban living. For years, and some- 
times generations, families have lived and worked there and invested 
their savings to create a modern community. 

The continuous surplus labor problem of Lawrence, Terre Haute, 
Scranton, Charleston, Duluth, Wilkes-Barre and Providence—and of 
substantially smaller communities—just cannot be solved by telling 
the jobless to “pack up and move on.” 

Not only the displaced wage earners, but doctors, schoolteachers 
and storekeepers, as well, have roots that run deep in their home 
environments. A mass exodus is surely not a feasible answer. 
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Even apart from the problem of human misery which must touch 
the heart and conscience of every American who visits these distressed 
communities, there are attendant economic and social costs which the 
Nation can ill afford. 

There is the loss to America of hundreds of millions of dollars of 
goods and services which these idle people and idle communities could 
create, but do not. 

There is the tremendous social cost of maintaining entire areas in 
semijoblessness. 

There is the loss to our national security, which surely requires the 
preservation and dispersal of all our productive resources, in deteri- 
orating communities and the wasting away of the work skills of the 
people who inhabit them. 

Surely the task of restoring our depressed areas to a state of eco- 
nomic health is not alone a local problem or responsibility. All of us 
have a stake in the outcome. The cooperation and teamwork of the 
entire Nation are essential if this malignant growth is to be eradi- 
cated. 

In the face of the magnitude and persistency of the area distress 
problem, few leaders in public life now declare that nothing should 

e done, although in earlier times it may have been fashionable for the 
callous and comfortably situated to support the doctrine that the 
jobless should move or starve. 

In 1956, however, our more “public relations”—conscious expo 
nents of “laissez-faire”—often admit that a problem does, indeed, exist. 
But, then they hastily add—and you have certainly heard them or 
you will—that the hometown folks, if energetic, are perfectly able 
to cope with the problem themselves. 

This is the recurring theme of a recent chamber of commerce docu- 
ment called Getting and Holding Good Employers, which abhors 
all aid from Washington, with a few exceptions. It is reiterated 
again and again in newspapers and magazine articles that glorify 
these so-called local bootstrap operations which are launched in the 
stricken areas in an effort to restore employment. 

According to these enthusiastic accounts, these efforts are always 
successful, and, therefore, the panacea. 

All of these valiant local undertakings are good and must be encour- 
aged ; the drive for economic recovery must always begin at home. 

Too often, though, closer scrutiny has revealed that the results are 
far from adequate. Expert testimony before this subcommittee and 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, in the course of its recent 
hearings on “Low Income Families,” have dramatically demonstrated 
this fact. 

Generally, the new jobs are far fewer than are needed. Too often 
the displaced workers—particularly those middle-aged or older—are 
unhappily not the ones selected for the new jobs. And, in too many 
cases, wage rates paid by the new employers are shockingly below 
those that originally prevailed. 

The local redevelopment efforts of Lowell, Lawrence, Scranton, 
and Wilkes-Barre, for example, are among the ones most fulsomely 
praised and publicized. Certainly, these local undertakings are com- 
mendable, and organized labor is proud of its participation in them. 
Nevertheless, in every successive survey, year after year, they still 
show up on the substantial labor surplus list. 
73437—56—pt. 2-37 
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Senator DouGas. ny of them, as I remember it, are in the very 
lowest category. Most, or I think perhaps all, are in the “over 12 
percent unemployment” daa, called this to the attention of 
the witness for the C hamberetC ommerce. He replied that we should 
give still more time to these localities to let them right themselves. 

Mr. Ritey. We believe that is very wonderful. But we have still 
got to have the outside incentive to come in and put the yeast in the 
bread, Mr. Chairman. 

This sad fact suggests that it is becoming more widely recognized, 
that more than a local effort is required. 

Back in 1952, Candidate Eisenhower seemed to voice an awareness 
of the need for Federal aid when he promised assistance to the hard- 
pressed people of Lawrence. In the years since then, nonetheless, 
no adequate Federal program has been undertaken. 

Although even as recently as a year ago the President’s economic 
report gave particular emphasis to the local citizens’ responsibility 
to meet the distressed area problam, his 1956 report more realistically 
states that “the fate of distressed communities is a matter of national 
as well as local concern.” We welcome and applaud this new and 
broader view; we are, moreover, pleased that an administration meas- 
ure reflecting this broader view and entitled “The Area Assistance Act 
of 1956” has now been introduced with 26 Republican cosponsors. 

While an awareness of the need for help is constructive to our cause, 
knowledge of the specific kinds of Federal help needed now has been 
crystallized. The hearings of this subcommittee have helped tremend- 
ously in this respect. 

In the first place, it must be recognized that while most local gov- 
ernments face difficult financial problems, the situation is particularly 
difficult in areas of persistent unemployment. With payrolls reduced 
and property values deteriorating, local tax revenue and local credit 
are severely strained. Yet it is precisely in these areas that money is 
most ur gently needed—to feed the jobless, to maintain public services, 
and to initiate community rehabilitation. 

It is also important to bear in mind that most States, and particu- 
larly those burdened with many distressed areas, likewise face grave 
financial difficulties. Since World War IT, the expenditures of ‘State 
governments have more than doubled and their indebtedness has in- 
creased even faster. 

Clearly, Federal financial aid in the form of grants and loans is 
needed; but, this alone is not the answer. Adequate technical assist- 
ance to help distressed areas evaluate their local resources and eco- 
nomic potentialities, aid in retraining displaced workers, Federal tax 
incentives to attract new industry, and a greater effort to direct Gov- 
ernment procurement to the plants already located in these commu- 
nities—all of these are constructive and indispensable aspects of a 
concerted overall attack on the problem of local blight. 

An effective Federal program, therefore, must be broadly con- 
ceived, fully coordinated, and must provide a diversity of special, yet 
interrelated, aids. 

The jobless must be provided decent family assistance. Often they 
must be retrained if they are to obtain new employment. Help must 


also be provided for those who voluntarily seek to out-migrate when 
jobs elsewhere are available. 
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The local government must have help in planning and financing es- 
sential public facilities—like roads, water and sewerage systems, and 
industrial parks—if new private enterprises are to be attracted and 
existing ones are to be held and expanded. 

Finally, construction loans, tax-amortization benefits, and Govern- 
ment procurement priorities are also vital in order to attract suffi 
cient qualified employees to areas of prolonged distress. 

Many of these types of aid to business, to local governments, and 
to needy individuals, are already provided by existing Federal pro 
grams. 

Now, specific responsibility must be assigned to one Federal agency 
to coordinate usable parts of all these programs which, with the addi 
tion of a few special aids, will create an overall and integrated Federal 
program to assist the chronically distressed communities. 

Is this not, indeed, the Federal commitment which the Congress 
declared must be fulfilled when it said in the Employment Act of 
1946: 

It is the continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal Government * * * 
with the assistance and cooperation of industry, agriculture, labor, and State 
and local governments, to coordinate and utilize all of its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and maintaining * * * maximum em 
ployment? 

It is our view that this commitment applies to the misfortune of 
local unemployment quite as fully as it does to unemployment which 
is nationwide in scope. 

The executive council of the AFL-CIO has noted that two bills 
(S. 2663 and S. 2892) have been introduced to aid areas of distress, 
and we find satisfaction in the fact that both would create, for the 
first time, a specific Federal agency to administer a program of spe 
cial aid for these areas. We also observe with satisfaction that both 
would provide Federal loans to aid in the development of industrial 
facilities in these areas. 

However, after carefully weighing both bills, the executive council 
has concluded that : 

Only the Douglas bill provides an adequately comprehensive attack on the 
persistent problem of chronic unemployment. The administration bill, unfor- 
tunately, is too restricted in scope and neglects many areas in which aid is 
clearly needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like leave to include the text of the re- 
marks of the executive council in this regard at the close of my state- 
ment. Ithink they would be helpful to you. 

Senator Doveias. That will be done. 

Mr. Rirxy. And I would also like to include a pamphlet prepared 
by Mr. Fernbach “The Distressed Area, a Growing National Problem.” 

Senator Dovetas. That has already been supplied for the record. 
(See pp. 50-64.) 

Mr. Ritey. And one more exhibit, entitled “Subsidized Industrial 
Migration.” I will be pleased if they will be received. 

Senator Dove.as. That material has also been received by the com- 
mittee. 

(The report referred to has been retained in the committee files.) 

Mr. Rirey. Our views have not been altered after a careful analysis 
of the testimony before this subcommittee last week of Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, Arthur Larson, who spoke for the administration. 
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We recognize, of course, that no bill achieves perfection in its first 
drafting, particularly in the case of a subject as complex as the one we 
discuss today. Surely, through the medium of these hearings, many 
excellent proposals for improving the bill are being brought forth, 
and we have a few of our own. 

Our support for the Douglas bill is based upon a conviction that it 
alone reflects a realistic and sufficiently comprehensive effort to launch 
a full scale attack on the problem of area blight. The limited aid pro- 
posals of the administration, on the other hand, we feel, are entirely 
inadequate and unrealistic. 

The following are a few of the major differences between the two 
bills: 

1. CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


Whereas the Douglas bill would authorize $100 million in Federal 
funds for this purpose, only $50 million is provided in the administra- 
tion bill. But, why only $50 million ? 

The availability of modern plant space, obtainable under attractive 
financial arrangements by the potential users, is basic to the solution of 
the problems of distressed areas. As Mr. William Batt, Jr., a recog- 
nized expert in this field and executive secretary of the Toledo Indus- 
trial Development Council, recently pointed out to the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, over a billion dollars should be in- 
vested in modern plants and machinery to provide enough factory 
jobs to balance the labor force in the larger areas of substantial un- 
employment alone. At least an equal amount is needed to meet the 
requirements of the smaller areas. 

The construction loan proposal of the Douglas bill is not only twice 
the size of that suggested in the administration bill, but it is also 
more flexible since it would lend up to two-thirds of construction 
costs for as long as 40 years. 

The administration bill, on the other hand, would restrict Federal 
loans to a maximum of 20 years and provide a maximum of 25 percent 
of costs, which we deem is far too low in the face of the urgency of the 
need and the special and complex financial problems of many areas 
that need help. 

Furthermore, the restrictive provision in the administration bill that 
15 percent of the cost must be supplied by the State or a lecal develop- 
ment organization is dangerously and discouragingly inflexible. 

The claim of Under Secretary Larson that the administration bill 
would, nonetheless, create $200 million in construction in distressed 
areas as against only $150 million under the terms of the Douglas bill, is 
a case of statistics without reference to facts. 

In the first place, he minimizes the impact of the Douglas bill 
authorization by simply assuming that all loans would cover 662% per- 
cent of construction costs, which certainly would not be the case. On 
the other hand, he ignores the fact that the loan terms under the ad- 
ministration bill are hedged with so many restrictions that it is 
inevitable that many areas would not be able to avail themselves of the 
limited opportunity it provides. 
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2. AID TO IMPROVE PUBLIC FACILITIES 


The Douglas bill would also authorize $100 million in Federal loans 
or grants for the construction of urgently needed public facilities. No 
similar aid is provided in the administration bill. The latter would 

simply give these areas as a priority in the use of urban renewal funds 
now authorized under programs of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. While it is desirable that the activities of this Agency be 
fully geared to the needs of depressed areas, this source of aid is not 

iflicient to provide many of the immediately needed public facilities 
that must supplement plant construction if industry is to be attracted 
to distressed areas. 

3. PROCUREMENT 


While the Douglas bill seeks to provide additional employment in 
distressed areas by further gearing procurement policies to achieve 
that purpose, the administration bill ignores the potential aid that 

an come from this source. 

While Under Secretary of Labor Larson concedes that this a pose 
is already sanctioned under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, al- 
though the results are far from adequate, he simply states that “relief 

ind welfare should not be mixed with procurement,” and then 
disndaae the subject. 

Today, the Federal Government makes contracts for billions of 
dollars worth of goods andservices. Surely far more can and must be 
done to help aid distressed areas through procurement, without under- 
ining the economy objectives of the Federal Government. 


4. SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


While the Douglas bill would undertake to aid hungry people in 
distressed areas by improving the procedures under which surplus 
Federal commodities are processed and distributed, the administra- 

n bill is silent on this important aspect of the program. 


. VOCATIONAL RETRAINING AND EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION PAYMENTS : 


Although the administration expresses support for vocational 
training for displaced workers, it makes no provision for economic 
support for the unemployed trainees during the period of retraining. 


The Douglas bill, on the other hand, would provide supplemental 


unemployment compensation benefits, the cost to be borne by the 
Federal Government. 

Under Secretary Larson indicates enthusiasm for an extension of 
unemployment compensation payments for these trainees, but insists 
that the matter be left entirely to the States. In the face of the poor 
response of the States to the recent Presidential plea that they bring 
their unemployment compensation benefit systems up to a sts andard of 
decency, Mr. Larson’s assertion would seem to be completely un- 
realistic. 


6. ACCELERATED TAX AMORTIZATION 


Experts on the distressed area problem like Alfred C. Neal, first vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; William H. 
Mierny k, director of the Bureau of Business and Economic Research 
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of Northeastern University; and many others, have urged that the 
fast writeoff principle be extended to encourage new investments in 
these localities. 


This form of stimulus, now confined to the construction of defense- : 


related enterprises, would provide an inducement to employers to 
locate or expand in areas of prolonged labor surplus. The Douglas 
bill would amend the tax laws in order to make this form of aid avail- 
able. The administration bill ignores this significant form of aid. 


7. IMPEDIMENTS TO ACTION 


We share with Mr. Larson—as we are sure Senator Douglas does 
too—the belief that all State and local governments should exert maxi- 
mum initiative to help eradicate their own areas of distress. 

If action is to be forthcoming quickly, however, there is danger in 
the provision of the administration bill that all local loan applications 
must be processed through State authorities. Like its inflexible pro- 
vision requiring State and local matching funds in the case of con- 
struction loans and S. 2892’s dependence on the States alone to extent 
compensation payments during retraining, this kind of stringent re- 

ulrement can only militate against the successful implementation of 
the program. 

Realism forces us to note that many States cannot, or will not, act 

uickly enough to fulfill the requirements of the administration, and 
thus to initiate the aids intended 

Consequently, the administration’s emphasis on maximizing State 
responsibility and minimizing that of the Federal Government—no 
matter how sound philosophically—can only result in impeding the 
inauguration of effective aid to local areas in many States. 


8. AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY IS DESIRABLE 


We are unalterably opposed to the administration’s effort to place, 
or rather misplace, a depressed area program in the Department of 
Commerce. In the first instance, this Department is only one of many 
departments and agencies whose programs and activities must be 
coordinated in order to stimulate an effective program of local area 
redevelopment. 

Moreover, we do not believe that the administration of a program 
specially directed toward developing increased employment oppor- 
tunities for unemployed workers should be vested in the hands of a 
business-minded agency. 

We most emphatically believe, therefore, that the proposal of the 
Douglas bill for an independent agency to coordinate and administer 
the Federal program is more desirable from every point of view. 

The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is confident that an outstanding bill to help our dis- 
tressed areas will emerge from these hearings and the deliberations of 
this subcommittee. It is our view that such bill will reflect the broad 
humane spirit of the proposal submitted by the chairman of this sub- 
committee. It is alone sufficiently comprehensive and realistic to ful- 
fill the mandate of the Congress in enacting the Employment Act of 
1946, that: the Federal Government shall use all of its resources to 
attack the cancer of unemployment. 
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In conclusion, we urge the cooperation of both parties to bring to 
final enactment an adequate Federal program to aid our depressed 
areas. 

As the executive council of the AFL-CIO said: 

This undertaking is a pledge of both parties to the people of the United States; 
its fulfillment now is essential to the national welfare. 

That ends the quote, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 

Senator Kennedy ¢ 

Senator Kennepy. I have no questions. 

Senator Dovetas. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

The full statement will be printed in the record at this point. 

(The statement of the AFL-CIO Executive Council tothe :) 





STATEMENT BY THE Executive CouNcIL, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


AND 


AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


It is encouraging to find the leadership of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic Parties pledged to an effort in this session of the Congress to aid the 
many areas throughout the United States which still suffer from chronic unem- 
ployment. 

Today, despite a record national level of production and employment, a sub- 
stantial labor surplus continues to exist in 19 of our major labor market areas 
and in 66 of our smaller ones. In all of these areas unemployment exceeds 6 per- 
cent, according to the January 1956 labor market survey of the United States De- 
partment of Labor; in some instances it exceeds 9 percent and in others 12 
percent. The problem is not limited to only a few regions; areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment exist in more than one-half of the States. Clearly, 
the time has come for a concerted national effort to help meet this long-neglected 
problem. 

Last July a “depressed areas” bill (S. 2663) was introduced by Senator Douglas, 
of Illinois, and cosponsored by 7 of his Democratic colleagues. Hearings on this 
bill are now in progress. 

While 1 year ago the President’s Economic Report emphasized the local citi- 
zens’ responsibility to meet the depressed area problem, we welcome the statement 
in his recent economic report of January 1956 that “the fate of distressed com- 
munities is a matter of national as well as local concern.” Last month an admin- 
istration bill (S. 2892) was introduced by Senator Smith of New Jersey and 
25 Republican cosponsors, entitled the “Area Assistance Act of 1956.” 

It is noteworthy that both bills would establish for the tirst time a specific 
Federal agency charged with administering a program of special aid for areas 
of substantial and persistent unemployment. Furthermore, both measures would 
provide Federal loans to aid the development of industrial facilities in these 
areas, 

However, only the Douglas bill provides an adequately comprehensive attack 
on the persistent problem of chronic unemployment. The administration bill, 
unfortunately, is too restricted in scope and neglects many areas in which aid 
is clearly needed. 

In the first place, the Douglas bill would authorize $100 million for loans for 
the construction of industrial facilities in depressed communities and allow 
Federal aid up to 6624 percent of the cost of each undertaking for a maximum 
period of 40 years. The administration proposal, on the other hand, would pro- 
vide a revolving fund for loan purposes of only one-half of this amount. In addi- 
tion, only 25 percent of the cost of each undertaking would be aided by a Federal 
loan, and only for a maximum of 20 years. 

The Douglas bill would also provide $100 million in loans or grants to initiate 
the construction of necessary public facilities in depressed areas. The admin- 
istration bill, however, would only give these areas a priority in the use of urban 
renewal funds now authorized for the program of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. While it is certainly desirable that the various activities of this agency 
should be geared to the needs of depressed areas, the administration proposal 
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would provide no additional Federal funds to meet the substantial public facility 
needs of depressed communities. 

Furthermore, while the Douglas bill gives emphasis to the necessity of placing 
more Federal procurement contracts in areas of chronic unemployment, the ad- 
ministration bill neglects the consideration of ways to implement this important 
form of aid entirely. 

The Douglas bill also provides for accelerated tax writeoff benefits for private 
facility investments in distressed areas with the important proviso, however, that 
in no case shall the construction of such a facility rob another depressed area 
or cause another area to become distressed, The administration measure ignores 
the potential aid from the use of this important tax incentive altogether. (Un- 
fortunately, neither bill undertakes to remove the tax-exempt status under Fed- 
eral law that now applies to interest received through municipal bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which are being used in a number of communities to build plants for 
runaway employers. This is an area in which Federal action is critically 
needed. ) 

The administration's proposal to center its program within the Department of 
Commerce underscores its primary emphasis on business aids. 

The Douglas bill, on the other hand, embraces direct aids for displaced workers 
as well as for businessmen and local communities and it proposes the establish- 
ment of an independent depressed areas administration, in order to more effec- 
tively coordinate all Federal activities related to its purpose. 

Under the Douglas bill, Federal payments would be provided for an additional 
13 weeks of unemployment compensation for jobless workers taking retraining 
courses. While this is not adequate in the Douglas bill it receives no considera- 
tiori at all in the administration bill. 

The Douglas bill also proposes improved and permanent procedures for the 
distribution of federally owned surplus commodities to the needy. The admin- 
istration bill gives no consideration to the necessity of strengthening this form 
of family aid. 

It is the view of the AFL-CIO that more than a token program to eradicate 
the cancer of chronic area unemployment is now needed. While the Douglas 
bill needs improvement in several ways—its stringent provisions for eligibility, 
for example, should be liberalized—we view it as a comprehensive and realistic 
legislative effort to aid hundreds of thousands of our fellow citizens who live 
in areas of chronic distress. 

We urge the cooperation of the leadership of both parties to move speedily 
through public hearings and to final enactment of an adequate Federal program 
to aid our depressed areas. This undertaking is a pledge of both parties to the 
people of the United States; its fulfillment now is essential to the national 
welfare. 


Senator Dovetas. We will now hear from Mr. Fernbach. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. FERNBACH, ECONOMIST, DEPARTMENT 
OF RESEARCH OF THE AFI-CIO 


Mr. Fernspacu. Chairman Douglas and Senator Kennedy: At this 
time I wish to bring to your attention a few changes in S. 2663, which 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations recommends in the belief that they would improve and 
strengthen the bill. 

I. ELIGIBILITY 


It is our view that the definition of a chronically distressed area now 
used by S. 2663 is too restricted and would prevent aid to certain 
areas that deserve it. The present proposal would make Federal aid 
available only to areas in which either 9 percent of the labor force 
has been unemployed for at least 18 months or at least 6 percent for 
at least 3 years. 

Under this rigorous criteria, we are informed that all present major 
substantial labor-surplus areas would be excluded except 5, or pos- 
sibly 4. On the other hand, if the criteria were solely the existence 
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of a substantial labor surplus, this definition would be far too broad, 
particularly in the event of a substantial and prolonged rise in national 
unemployment. 

It is not our desire to propose a precise formula to the committee, 
but merely to bring the problem of flexibility and adequacy of area 
overage to its attention. 

One ‘approach that has been proposed would allow the administra 
tor to establish in which specific areas Federal aid should be granted, 
but require him at the same time to make the selection on the ‘basis of 
criteria clearly stated in the law. 

The criteria might be— 

That the area has suffered persistent and substantial unemploy 
ment. 

2. That the area is now classified as suffering from a substantial 
labor surplus. 

3. That the outlook indicates a continuation of the present condi- 
tion within the area. 

Senator Doveias. This question of eligibility has bothered me a 
great deal. 

I think your suggestion is constructive. It may well be that the 
standards which we lay down are too restrictive. I must confess, 
however, that I would prefer objective criteria to the judgments of 
an administrator. Because if you make this purely a matter of admin- 
istrative judgment, you may get loans granted to areas which do not 
need it and loans denied to other areas which are in greater need. 

Mr. Fernaacn. You would note, Senator, that if the administrator 
would have this discretion, he would be subject to the specific criteria 
written into the law. And those are in themselves rigorous criteria, 
but flexible criteria. 

Senator Doveias. Well, it would be the judgment of the adminis- 
trator as to what was persistent and what was substantial. 

Mr. Fernpacu. The persistency, I think, refers to time. And sub- 
stantial would refer to the minimum of 6 percent under present 
definition. 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. But you want to reject the 18 months and 
3 years and the 9 percent and the 6 percent; and the administrator 
would determine how long the period of time must be for it to be 
persistent and how great * must be to be substantial. 

My query is: Whether this does not open the way to possible abuses 

Now, we ran into some of these diflic walties with the RFC, I may say. 
And we want to avoid mistakes which some of the administrators of 
that agency made. 

Mr. Fernpacu. Well, may I cite a specific example which I think 
indicates our apprehension, and yet awareness, of the difficulties. 

If the criteria involved continuous level of unemployment at a 
particular point, as does your proposal, I think you would run into the 
interesting type of situation—the difficult type of situation—where 
a community like Fall River, Mass., in one report for a 2-month period 
for perhaps only the reason of a fortunate contract, a uleriathie factor, 
drops off the list and then loses its eligibility. 

Senator Dovetas. I agree with you; that it is a weakness in this 
automatic standard that it must be 18 months or 36 months of con- 
tinually high unemployment. But I wondered if we wouldn’t take as 
a benchmark some objective figure. 
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I do not insist that 6 or 9 percent are necessarily the best. And then 
permit a variation from them if for a short period of time the index 
of unemployment fell below 6 or 9. 

Mr. Fernsacu. That I think is precisely the point that we are 
trying to emphasize: that we want a rigorous criteria so that these 
very limited funds will not be dispersed to unworthy communities. 

Only unworthy in the sense of need, of course. 


Il. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


It is our view that the bill should provide for the selection of a 
national advisory committee, including representatives of management 
and labor, with whom the Federal administrator would consult at 
least twice each year in order to report progress and to discuss prob- 
lems related to the administration of the Federal program. 

Senator Dovetas. I quite agree with you on that. 

Mr. Fernsacu. I happen from personal experience to have had the 
pleasure of serving on a Federal advisory committee required by the 
statute under the terms of the Gilburton Act. And I think the surgeon 
General and all the administrators of that program would conceive 
that great values are derived from the broad citizen representation. 

Senator Dovexas. It is very important. 


Ill, PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Ferneacu. The section of S. 2663 urging improved procure- 
ment procedures to aid depressed areas is entirely too vague. The 
existing program has little substance; testimony before this subecom- 
mittee has revealed that despite repeated promises New England re- 
ceived but 2 contracts in excess of $100,000 in 1954 despite existing 
so-called preference provisions. 

If this subcommittee does not see fit to improve this section by allow- 
ing a slight price differential in favor of bidders from persistent labor 
surplus areas—a proposal which we deem to have merit—at the very 
least the bill should be strengthened by provision of a mandatory 
requirement that all Federal agencies involved in procurement report 
to the administrator at least twice yearly on the progress they are 
making in placing contracts in depressed areas. 

Senator Doveias. What would you say‘to the proposal which has 
sometimes been made that firms from depressed areas should be given 
a chance at a second bid, if their initial bid is not equal or better than 
the initial bids of the companies from other areas—that there should 
be opened up a second bid ? 

Mr. Fernracu. We would support that kind of a proposal. 

Senator Doveras. This is a very difficult problem, because I am 
convinced that procurement officers in the Defense Department pay 
no attention to the existing rules, and have their own favorites and 
deal with those companies. 

Mr. Fernsacu. I have found in reviewing expert testimony that 
has been accumulated through the appearance of witnesses before 
this committee—and I have not read it all, I assure you—that again 
and again there is the repeated assertion that there are no teeth that 
effectuate the intent of giving these areas a measure of aid through 
procurement. 
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Senator Dovexas. I think that is correct. And I think the clause, 
the section in our bill, is, as you say, very weak. And I agree with 
you that we need to strengthen it very muc ‘h. 


IV. RUNAWAY SHOPS 


Mr. Fernpacn. We believe this subcommittee should strengthen 
the section of the bill (sec. 8, subsec. 4) which aims to prevent 
the attraction to the depressed area of a plant or facility presently 
located in a depressed area, or the removal of which might create a 
de] vressed area. 

It is our view that such loans should not be granted when such 
assistance would result in “substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment.” This language is taken from 
S. 2892, and we deem it an improvement over S. 2663. 

Senator Doveias. The Chair agrees with you. 

Mr. Fernsacu. Very good, sir, 

Senator Doue.as. Now, a suggestion has been made that these loans 
should not be made for the transfer of any plant, but simply for the 
construction either of branches—branches of existing companies—or 
hew companies, new enterprises. 

Mr. Fernpacu. We felt that we would express an opinion here 
about which we have absolute conviction, and leave a determination 
after a careful review of that particular question of the committee, 

Senator Doueias. Yes. 

Mr. Ferneacu. Furthermore, consideration should be given to the 
possibility of prohibiting sale or rental of the plant or facility by the 
first user to subsequent users if the effect would increase unemploy- 
ment in the community from which the prospective purchaser or lease 
holder comes. 

The bill should also include an amendment to the Federal revenue 
laws specifically terminating the tax-exempt status of interest paid 
on all municipal bonds, the proceeds of which have been used for the 
construction of runaway shop. 

Senator Dovenas. As a practical matter, don’t you know if this 
committee were to Include such a provision, a motion would be made 
to re-refer the bill, or that section of the bill, to the Finance Com 
mittee, since we have no authority in these matters. And heaven 
knows what would happen then. 

And, secondly, since this is a very hard issue, would not this throw 
: large section of the Senate in direct opposition to this bill ¢ 

Mr. Fernpacu. Well, Senator, I am sure you appreciate our feeling 
that we should reiterate our strong sense of the need for this type 
of action at every public opportunity. 

Senator Douegias. As a boy, I used to do a little sailing. I was 
never a very good sailor. I used to do some rowing. And one of 
the things that I learned was that you should never overload the boat. 
Sometimes you can put such a burden on the boat that it has difficulty, 
particularly in rough weather. And I am sure this bill is going to 
have rough weather enough—in committee, on the floor, in the other 
House, in conference, in the Appropriations Committee, and so forth, 
a 

), there is a certain desire on my part not to overload the measure. 

And I have learned from harsh experience in life that you can gen- 
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erally achieve approximate issues, but ultimate issues have to be left 
to time. And this question that I agree with you on involves a sec- 
tional issue which I think will probably have little chance of pass- 
ing the Senate and which might be a death sentence for any measure 
which contained it. 

It isall right for you to raise the banner. 

Mr. Ferneacn. We have raised the banner. 

Senator Dove.as. It is all right for you to raise the banner and 
to march behind it; but I hope you will not think us callous if this 
is a piece of baggage that we do not put in the boat. 

Mr. Ritey. We share the chairman’s practical outlook on this thing. 

Senator Doveias. Thank you very much. 


Vv. TECHNICAL AID 


Mr. Fernaacu. The Community Development Program, now in the 
Department of Commerce, should be art directly under the Admin- 
istrator of the new independent Depressed Areas Administration, in 
order to give the technical aid aspect of the program greater emphasis 
and coordination with other parts of the program. A specific and 
adequate authorization for expenditures for technical aid should be 
included in the bill. 

Senator Doveras. I am disposed to agree with you on that, al- 
though I can hear the shrieks that will go up from the Department 
of Commerce. They are opposed to this bill as it is, because they 
think they should administer the new funds, and not take away exist- 
ing funds. 

VI. FEDERAL-LOCAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Fernsacu. In many labor market areas the problem of chronic 
unemployment involves a large, contiguous area involving more than 
one local political subdivision. It seems desirable, therefore, that 
the bill should be sufficiently flexible to allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to cooperate effectively with local committees that may repre- 
sent the citizens of several local political subdivisions, as well as a 
single one. 

It is also our view that the bill should include language requiring 
that the local conimittees with which the Federal Government deals 
be broadly representative of all local interest, thus insuring the in- 
clusion of labor. 

Senator Doveras. I would agree with that. And I think perhaps 
the membership should be larger than five. It perhaps should have 
a membership of seven so as to provide for the representation of more 
interests. 

Mr. Fernpacnu. Yes, sir. 

May I emphasize that in its basic nature, the prolonged unem- 
ployment problem generally covers a region more precisely than a 
political subdivision. 

Senator Doveras. And it is for that reason, I take it, among others, 
that the AFL-CIO feels that approval by a political subdivision 
should not be a prerequisite to a Federal law ? 

Mr. Frernpacn. That is correct. And that the relationship between 
the Federal Government and the local area affected be broadened in 
concept so that there be flexibility. 
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Senator Dovexas. | shall never forget an article by H. G. Wells 

atitled “The Problem of Administrative Areas” which appeared in 
some of his early books published around 1910 which was the fir 
time I ever read of the problem being treated. And he pointed out 
that the communities were gropingly eApanadilip utlairs, that they 

pread over politic al subdivisions, and the big prot lem was to keep 
administrative units in pace with the real communities. In the city of 
Chicago, for example, the city really goes into three States. And it 
goes into at least five counties. And the city of New York extends 
into three States, out on Long Island, out in Westchester, New Jersey, 
and into Connecticut, and so on. 

In southern Illinois, there are a multiplicity of towns and com- 
inunities, and so on, that are in the same situation. So this idea of 
local approval is attractive at first sight; but when you get into the 
question of which localities should act and the problems of jealousie: 
and interests as between localities, I am convinced that to reach an 
area that is the proper unit to receive aid you must give flexibility to 
the national agency to determine the scope of that region or area. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Fernpacn. Most certainly. And I think the problem was p: 
ticularly well stated by Dr. Solomon Barkin a week ago 

Senator Dovenas. Yes, | thought his testimony was very valuable. 

Mr. Fernpacu. The fact that a local political subdivision may lose 
its plant but that there was expansion next door in an adjoining sub 
division which adequately meets the employment needs must be given 
consideration and certainly we should wish to get local citizens to more 
broadly conceive of their problem and act jointly togethe r. 

Senator Dovatas. Yesterday we had testimony from both Congres 
man Hays and Mr. Gillespie from southern Ohio, that if you took 
the Wheeling-Steubenville area as a whole, it was not a distressed 
labor market area; but if you took certain counties, contiguous coun 
ties, in that area and isolated the problem there, they have been a 
listressed area for a long period of time. You should not accept 

iplicitly the present labor market areas of the Ds partment of Com 
merce and the Department of Labor, but you should have the power t: 
~ubdivide, 

And I suppose that reasoning would be that vou can have a cance) 
surrounded by a large amount of healthy tissue. But, nevertheless, 
the cancer would be there and should not be covered up by the fact 
that the average was not excessive. 

Mr. Fernpacn. Simil: irly, the cancer of regional unemployment in 
the United States up to 12 percent and even higher in particular 
areas is certainly covered up by the national w employment totals 
which show—— 

Senator Doveras. And even State totals? 

Mr. Fernsacu. Yes. Except in certain States. 


VII. SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The proposal of S. 2663 dealing with supplemental unemployment 
compensation for unemployed workers undergoing vocational retain- 
ing should be honedahell 

. Qualification: This aid should be available to any person invol 
“aa unemployed and seeking work whether or not that persor 
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is qualified under existing State unemployment compensation benefit 
laws. 

2. Length of supplementary benefits: Benefits should be provided 
for a minimum of 39 weeks including the weeks allowed oie State 
compensation laws providing, of course, that no State shall reduce the 
present duration of its benefits. It should be provided, furthermore, 
that the Federal Administrator may review the retraining program of 
any individual and when it is certified that an additional 13 weeks or 
portion thereof is needed for completion of retraining, he may grant 
an additional extension up to a maximum of 13 weeks. 

3. Benefits: Supplementary compensation benefits should equal 60 
percent of the average weekly earnings of the employee when he was 
fully employed, subject to a maximum equal to 6624 percent of the 
average wage of covered employees in the State covered. 

Senator Doveras. I think I would agree that the thing to do would 
be to rewrite the unemployment compensation laws from the very 
start. But if you have two systems, a State system and then a Fed- 
eral system, the Federal system paying more than the State system, 
don’t you have a source of great confusion ¢ 

Mr. Ferneacn, On the other hand, accepting the second alternative, 
you would find the Federal Government financing and in effect sanc- 
tioning as between its citizens in the various States benefit schedules 
that are so unequal that I would feel that morally it would be un- 
defendable on the part of the Federal Government. These are moder- 
ate standards. They conform with minimum generally recognized 
necessities. 

Senator Doveias. You would have no maximum weekly benefits? 

Mr. Ferneacu. There would be a maximum provision benefits—— 

Senator Doveras. It would be a percentage, not a dollar figure? 

Mr. Ferneacnu. That is right. It would be a percentage of the 
average wage of covered employees in the State concerned as a maxi- 
mum, which reflects the concept of benefit schedules that was widely 
endorsed when unemployment compensation was originally initiated. 


VIII, TRANSPORTATION AND “SETTLING IN” LOANS 


We urge that provisions be made in the bill for transportation and 
“settling in” loans to out-migrants from depressed areas for whom ac- 
ceptable employment can be found in other communities. 

Senator Dovaetas. There is a good deal to be said for this. I do not 
think one can expect or should expect to freeze the existing distribution 
of industry. What we are trying to do is to prevent undue hardship, 
and also to try to conserve some of the economic and social values of 
family life and of the communities. But obviously you cannot main- 
tain static populations of the country in that as some communities 
grow, it is possible that others will have to decline. 

Such a provision would have to be rather carefully qualified, though, 
would it not? 

Mr. Ferneacu. I believe it would, sir. 

Senator Doveras. Have you thought of the amount of restrictions 
that should be placed to prevent this from being used as a gratuity 
for everybody. 
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Mr. Ferneacu. I think we might leave that to expert judgment; 
and it might include some flexibility with respect to the distance to be 
traveled and the size of the family involved. 

Senator Doveras. I always thought of you as an expert on the 
subject, Mr. Fernbach. I wonder ven would be willing to submit 
a memorandum ¢ 

Mr. Fernsacu. I would. 

(The memorandum referred to has been retained in the subcommit- 
tee files.) 

IX. SURPLUS COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Fernpacn. At present, federally owned surplus commodities 
are not available to all depressed areas. An effort should be made to 
tind means by which these urgently needed commodities can flow more 
rapidly and inclusively to the needy families in all of these areas. 
Furthermore, this form of aid should be established on a permanent 
basis. 

May I say in addition that we are informed that there are communi- 
ties in extreme distress in certain States that at least until recently 
were receiving no distribution of surplus food commodities. 

Senator Dovue.as. The reluctance of many State authorities to de- 
clare an area distressed must be an admission that everything is not 
rosy. 

X. DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. Fernsacu. The bill should specifically require the application 
of the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act to all construction financed 
with Federal aid as a consequence of enactment of the bill. 

Senator Dove.as. That is very constructive testimoney. And your 
testimony was also very constructive, Mr. Riley. 

I thank you both for appearing here today. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Senator Douglas. 

Senator Doveias. We have listed Mr. Gorman of the United Tex- 
tile Workers and Mr. Coleman of the United Hatters, Cap, and 
Millinery Workers International Union as the next witnesses. But 
I believe they are not in the room at present. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Gorman was due to have been here, I know. If he 
may be indulged to submit his statement. 

Senator Dove.as. Oh, yes. 

Since they are not here, I am going to ask Mr. William Batt, Jr., 
executive secretary of the Toledo Industrial Development Council to 
come forward and testify. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BATT, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE TOLEDO INDUSTRIAL DESVELOPMENT COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Barr. Mr. Chairman, I must say that it is due to your leadership 
that this problem which many of us have been worrying about in 
various sectors of the country has finally been recognized as a national 
problem, and come to the attention of the Congress, which is exactly 
where I feel it belongs. 

In terms of saailipinds myself: for the past 2 years, I have been 
working on the problem in Toledo, Ohio, which I would like to point 
out is not an area of chronic unemployment. Our problem there is 
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cyclical unemployment. And I am happy to say it is largely licked. 

We have succeeded in the last 2 years in bringing 6,752 jobs into 
that community both by expansion of existing industry and ‘by attract- 
ing new industries; however, I am sure there is a strong feeling in that 
community that the prosperity of that community depends upon a 
prosperous United States. Before that, I was a senior economist 
with the Randall Commission, worrying about the problem of dis- 
placed workers as a result of of import competition, and had some- 
thing to do with the work of that Randall Commission on that subject. 

And previous to that for 5 years I was special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, developing programs to aid areas of labor surplus two 
of which I am happy to see you have included in this bill in rather im- 
proved form (1) the channeling of contracts into surplus labor areas, 
and (2) the granting of special tax amortization. 

First of all, let me say that I would like to rise in wholehearted 
support of the Douglas bill. It seems to me the first recognition by 
the Congress of the area unemployment problem. And it seems to me 
that it plugs an important loophole in the Employment Act of 1946. 

It recognizes that the top-down approach is not enough; we have 
also got to work from the bottom up. It recognizes that it is not 
enough to create a high level of employment ni ationally ; ; but despite 
unprecedented prosperity in the United States which we have had over 
the past year or two in particular, and for all practical purposes 
since the war and before, even during World War IT and the Korean 
war, we still had pockets of heavy unemployment. 

Local efforts have been enormously impressive. I cannot think of 
any better example than the people ‘of Morte: Ill., who have raised 
$800,000 and have attracted 5,000 new jobs to that area and built 
modern plants in an area which a lot of people might write off. 

The eiforts of Scranton, of Wilkes-Barre, of Lowell, Mass., of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., which Dick Wood has had something to do with, of 
Pottsville, Pa.—they are enormously impressive. But in spite of 
these efforts, these areas still are listed as areas of labor surplus. And 
I think it is interesting to note that while several national organiza- 
tions say local effort is ; all we need and that will do the job, the com- 
munities themselves who have put forth most of the local effort wel- 
come the Douglas bill. 

Now, the Government’s problem, as nearly as we can assess it, is this 
problem of 66 labor market areas in 23 States with chronic unemploy- 
ment; 17 large areas, and 48 smaller areas that have 6 to 22 percent 
of their labor force out of work despite unprecedented prosperity 
across the Nation. 

Senator Douglas, back in connection with the Sparkman subcom- 
mittee testimony of your Joint Committee on the Economic Report, I 
had prepared some material to try and assess the entire problem. 

And I wonder if I could just pass you a copy of this, because it relates 
to these next figures I am going to use. 

Senator Doucias. It can be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Barr. Very well. 

(The document follows :) 
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Mr. Barr. Now, by use of this chart, we tried to add up the size of 
the problem; tried to measure the size of the problem in some statisti- 
cal way. And we did. We added up the labor force in these areas, the 
unemployment in these areas, the unemployment insurance. That 

comes to my next point. 

It is costing us colossal amounts of money to subsidize this unem 
ployment aes As nearly as we can estimate, as you see on the 
bottom of column 7 of this chart, in the 17 major areas alone it is 
costing us $137 million to underwrite this unemployment. Now, this 
relates only to the 17 major areas, and we have no statistics on the 
smaller areas, the 48 smaller areas; but I think it is conservative to 
double this figure to including the smaller areas. 

And we get to a figure of $270 million which is the annual drain 
on the unemployment insurance funds. We are not getting away with 
this for nothing. Of this 270 million total, I estimate that $200 million 
is excess unemployment insurance benefits. So, this raises the second 
Government problem. And that is to stem this excess drain on unem- 
ployment insurance funds. It is very serious. 

As you know in two States, Rhode Island and Massachusetts, they 
had to come in for special Federal legislation to permit them to get 
Federal supplementation of their funds to keep them from going 
below the danger limit. 

Now, I would like to suggest again as a goal deriving from this same 
set of figures that we need 145,000 new manufacturing jobs in these 
areas, 

Senator Dove.as. That is simply for the 17-—— 

Mr. Barr. No, sir. The 17 is at the bottom of column 9—72,000. I 
have doubled that figure and arrived at 145,000 for the new manu- 
facturing jobs that we need for these areas. And then turning over 
to the next page: the capital investment required, at the bottom of 
column 10, we arrive at a figure of a billion dollars for the 17 major 
areas. And the next column, for buildings alone, less machinery, $271 
million in new brick and mortar, new buildings, new modern 1-story 
plants, which we need in the 17 major areas. And if we double that 
to give us a rough idea, I estimate we need $540 million for capital 
investment in modern plants. 

Senator Dova.as. Seen that include machinery ? 

Mr. Barr. No, sir, that is strictly brick and mortar which is what 
most of these financing proposals are aimed at. 

Senator Doveias. Column 11 is for the 17 areas. 

You took in the minor areas you believe to be at least double this? 

Mr. Barr. At least double this, yes. These data were arrived at 
with the help of the Bureau of Employment Security. And they did 
not provide me, anyway, with adequate information to base estimates 
on the 48 minor areas. 

Now, these are just the chronic areas I am talking about. It does 
not include all the surplus areas listed at all. 

Now, I think this $540 million dollar figure gives us an idea of the 
magnitude of the job. That is the principal usefulness of it. And it is 
a very rough and crude measurement but at least it will give us some 
idea, 

To get to the detailed provisions of the bill, Senator Douglas, 
section 4 on administration: A separate agency is far preferable. 
And the point was very well make by Mr. Fernbach. 
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You see it particularly in the communities. Labor cooperation is 
essential for the success of this venture. This is tremendously true 
in the communities of this country. The successful programs of 
almost all involved labor participation. Many of them where they 
go to the community for substantial funds have involved voluntary 
contributions in the pay envelopes of the working people. 

That is true in Scanton; it is true in the Panther Valley. You 
cannot expect labor to put up substantial proportions of the funds 
needed without being represented in what happens to these funds, 
And then labor feels unrepresented in the Commerce Department. 
I think this is no great fault of the Commerce geen It is 
the way our Government is structured. Business feels unrepresented 
in the Labor Department. And I think we would be subject to criti- 
cism from the business community if we proposed putting this thing in 
the Labor Department. 

If the two departments had never been separated, as they were back 
in 1913, and you had today a Department of Commerce and Labor, I 
think it might be feasible to put it in one department; but it is not. 

The second point I want to make on administration is a point of 
semantics. I would urge that the word “development” be substituted 
for the word “depressed” in describing these areas, because, although 
there is no doubt that these areas are economically depressed, socio- 
logically they certainly are not. I have never seen suich spirit in the 
community as I have seen in some of these communities. 

Senator Dove tas. You mean to say that the use of the word “de- 
pressed” may have a depressing effect ¢ 

Mr. Barr. I am sure the communities will not like it. And secondly 
I think it will tend to discourage the private investment. And we 
ure talking private investment here. Private investment has got 
to lick 90 percent of this problem. Private decisions by private in- 
dustries. And I think that business does not like to be associated 
with an area which they feel is going downhill. 

The word “development” was used by the British who have a far 
longer experience than we have in dealing with this problem. And I 
submit that that might be one you could use. 

As regards section 5, the advisory committee: The Government Ad- 
visory Committee—I am sure this is an oversight—I should think 
should include the Small Business Administration, and should include 
the Commerce Department. I do not notice them in the bill. 

Senator Doveias. That was not intentional. 

Mr. Barr. The Department of Commerce is in there tangentially. 
I do feel the Department of Commerce should be included. And 
secondly, the suggestion made by the AFL-CIO for a public advisory 
committee, I think, is a good one, because it is awfully important, 
again, to get the cooperation of the private segments of the economy. 
There are enormous contributions they can make to the success of 
the program. The private business organizations, the private labor 
organizations in particular; I think the program would stand more 
chance of success if we got these. 

Senator Doveras. Would you suggest there be two advisory com- 
mittees, one a Government advisory committee and the other a citi- 
zens’ advisory committee ? f 

Mr. Barr. I should think so. The Government would concern it- 
self with ways and means and the public would concern itself pri- 
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marily with policy. But that is a question of mechanics I don’t think 
; too important. 

Senator Doveras. Would you suggest representation of the so 
called general public as well as commerce, manufacturing, industry 
ind labor? 

Mr. Barr. I feel that the public should be included, Senator, pet 
haps by people from the academic world. 1 do not know how that 
might best be done. But we find that the general public in terms of 
the publie conscience without a vested interest in one segment or 
sein has a very real contribution to make. And I think such a 
public advisory committee might include State and local economic 
development leaders. 

Senator Doveras. A very good suggestion. 

Mr. Barr. Because there is a great deal of experience in this field 
that we can draw on. 

Section 6, the definition: The definition I feel is too limiting. 
Rather that 9 percent unemployment for 18 months and 6 percent 
for 3 years, I would recommend either 6 percent for most of the pre- 
ceding 18 months or perhaps language such as Mr. Fernbach sug- 
gested which would give some discretion to the Administrator and 
yet make sure that the chronic areas are all in. We know what the 
chronic areas are. What I am concerned about is that out of the 17 
major areas the present restrictions are so severe that it would rule 
out all but 5 or 6. 

Then I am concerned also about the town that goes down overnight. 
The situation of a town like Sanford, Maine, the town that refused 
to die; a town that has one industry, and in which all of its people 
work; and the town suddenly leaves. I am concerned that they are 
now going to have to wait around for 18 months or 3 years to get 
this kind of help. The waiting is dangerous, because they lose their 
labor force. They lose their morale. It is infinitely easier to help 
them if you can move fast. 

Senator Dovetas. You see, the danger of that, Mr. Batt, is that 
it may permit an administrator to move into an area which, if left 
alone, would right itself. 

Mr. Barr. I can see that difficulty, sir. And at the same time I 
wonder: You are requiring under your bill, and the Administration 
bill requires too, very substantial local participation in equity capital. 
This is not going to be an easy club to get in. My feeling is that 
that will provide a pretty stiff entrance examination; that unless you 
have got a crisis situation, you are not going to see a couple of hun- 
dred thousand dollars raised by public subscription locally; it is just 
not that easy. 

And it occurs to me that in order to protect on a situation like San- 
ford, you might add something like 12 percent for 6 months where 
there is no prospect of improvement, and where there is no prospect 
of improvement is now one of the criteria for the Labor Department 
classification. 

Senator Doveras. Little or no prospective improvement. 

Mr. Barr. Little or no prospective improvement: yes. 

Then I think, too, there might be some desirability in setting a 
bottom cutoff point. This point was made to me by labor market 
inalysts; that we now have a bottom cutoff point in labor market 
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classifications of—of a labor force of 15,000 and 5,000 nonagricultural 
employment. 

We have 3,000 counties in the United States, and this does to some 
extent restrict it to the areas that were industrial or are industrial 
areas basically. 

Senator Doveias. You would say this should not apply to areas 
which have a labor force less than “XX.” number ¢ 

Mr. Barr. Yes. Otherwise, you thin out your medicine pretty se- 
verely and limit its usefulness to the ones that you are trying to shoot at. 

Again, I say it is not an easy club to get in. And I would not press 
this point. But if you are going to give arithmetical percentage limita- 
tions to guide the Administrator, then I do feel you ought to also give 
him a cutoff point. 

Now, section 7, local committees: These are, of course, essential. 
The criticism I have run into in talking with folks about your provision 
of the Administrator appointing them is that this is liable to run into 
a lot of local opposition. I wonder if instead of the Administrator ap- 
pointing these committees, the Administrator might not be required to 
approve local committees. 

Senator Dovucias. Which would be broadly representative ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. Broadly representative 1s awfully important, be- 
cause there is no requirements now as to who sits on those committees. 
There are no requirements that labor be there. And I think it is im- 
portant that the requirement be in that labor and business, and 
perhaps public representatives, be on those committees. You have 
got to have the Administrator approving them, however, because in 
Cumberland, Md., Senator, we had four committees all wanting to do 
economic development back when their unemployment problem first 
hit. And nobody was doing the job. 

Now, the chamber of commerce has gotten serious about it, and they 
have collected some $160,000 and have put on a good man. And they 
have gotten the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in there. And they are 
doing the job. But there has to be some one group that is authorized 
and that is recognized. 

Section 8, the loans: The loans provision is, of course, the root of 
the problem. And I think that the Douglas bill makes an enormous 
contribution in that respect. The 6624 percent for 40 years is far 
more realistic than the 25 percent for 20 years proposed in the admin- 
istration bill. Twenty-five percent for 20 years—I can do better than 
that from insurance companies. 

Senator Dovetas. The Administration representatives say if the 
Federal Government gives 25 percent, the localities and the local gov- 
ernments give 15 percent, that the remaining 60 percent can probably 
be obtained from insurance companies. 

Would you comment on that? We had some testimony on that 
yesterday. 

Mr. Barr. The 15 percent from local public sources: There are many 
communities where this might be raisable through private sources. 
I think the Administration bill is too restrictive in this regard and 
requires a public subscription. 

It is rather surprising coming from an Administration source that 
it rules out raising this local money from private means. I think 
your bill is better. 
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Senator Dove.as. Of course, these communities have been so hard 
hit with their shrinkage of payrolls and decline of property values 
and decrease in trade and so forth that they in general have great 
difficulty in maintaining their ex isting services. 

Mr. Barr. In their bill they say the Government has got to put 
it up, which looks to me like a local governmental participation which 
-not sound atall. It does permit, however, local — 

Senator Dovetas. You would be in favor of local partic ipation but 
not necessarily require local governmental participation ¢ 

Mr. Barr. Right. ‘In other words, we have been fortunate er nough 
to have an enterprising group of small-business men—it isn’t big, 
Senator; not over a dozen men—who have put up the funds for the 
construction of our ever-available plant program. That has amounted 
to over $100,000. And they have put it up on the understanding that 
they will use it as a revolving fund. And the minute we sell that 
plant or lease it and sell the Tease. they will receive that in another 
plant, = another one and another one. So, we will always be in a 
position of offering a new plant to new industry. 

Now, under the Administration bill, let’s assume a group in Seranton 
or Wilkes-Barre or one of the chronic areas with much initiative; 
they would not qualify as I read the Administration bill, because it is 
private money done on the operation of the private-enterprise system. 
Then I think it is fallacious also to depend upon the insurance com- 
panies, Senator. This study was first prepared when I was in the 
Government as a selling piece to the insurance companies to get the 
insurance companies to help out in solving the area unemployment 
problem. 

Senator Dovcetas. I notice that you have columns here “Raisable 
from insurance companies.” They are expected then to take two- 
thirds of the loan with community participation limited to one-third. 
And I wonder whether that hope has been realized ? 

Mr. Barr. This hope has not been realized. And I would like to 
give a new title to column 12, “Loans needed,” rather than 

Senator Doveras. You would revise that table, then? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. Because I personally went to the presidents of the 
four largest insurance companies of the United States and I person- 
ally got turned down on every one. The insurance companies you 
can depend on for blue chips in blue-chip neighborhoods only. And 
occasionally an insurance compay with real gumption helps out a 
depressed area as they did with the big alum industries plant in Her- 
ron, I!l—Prudential. But this is the exception rather than the rule. 

I would like to see the insurance companies come in on this. And 

I think this will help. But I wouldn’t depend on it. 

Senator Dovcias. They might come in on it for less than 60 per- 
cent; that is, if you had the Federal Government go up to two-thirds 
and required some local participation; then the insurance companies 
might come in for 20 percent. 

Mr. Barr. Yes. 

Senator Dove.as. Providing they got a first lien, of course. 

Mr. Barr. Yes. You have got to treat them real well. And pro- 
vided you had a very blue-chip concern coming in on it. 

Senator Dovetas. Do you think they woulk d be willing to venture 
20 percent if they got a first lien ? 
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Mr. Barr. I can’t speak for the insurance companies, Senator; that 
is out of my department. But I do think that one way 

Senator Dovenas. There is another feature. The trouble that the 
insurance companies generally insist that a loan be repayable in 
approximately 11 years. And that with interest comes to a charge, 
refunding charge, of 1 percent per month, which would mean that 
on a plant of a million Saline, to repay the million you would have 
to make a payment of $10,000 a month. 

Mr. Barr. Well, that is typical of the problem that you face when 
you depend on them. I think you might enveigle some of that pri- 
vate capital out. And there is a lot of capital around in pension 
funds and insurance companies, if you did add participation and 
guaranties to line 16 of your section 8. The participations and guar- 
anties language is used in the Smith bill. And I think that might 
help stretch the Government money. 

Senator Dovaras. Is that on page 5? 

Mr. Barr. Page 4, sir. Line 16, page 4: 


The Administrator is authorized to make loans * * * 


I suggest that the language of the Smith bill in that instance is 
“including participations therein and guaranties thereof.” 

Why the “thereof’s” and the “therein’s” I don’t know. 

Do you see that line? 

Senator Doueias. Yes. I see. 

Mr. Barr. Then, it seems to me with participations and guaranties 
in that the hundred million dollars that you have provided on Govern- 
ment loans and guaranties should generate the $540 million needed, 
especially if it is a revolving fund, and I assume, although the words 
“revolving fund” are not used in the bill, that that is implicit, Senator? 

Senator Douetas. It should be made explicit. 

Mr. Barr. I would hope that it be made explicit. 

Then Sol Barkin made an excellent suggestion. And that is tight- 
ening subsection 4 to eliminate relocation entirely and limits the bill’s 
application to expansion. That is on page 5, subsection 4. 

That I think is important, because I recall case after case where 
companies have left one area to go to another because of some induce- 
ment or other. And if there is any Government participation in- 
volved, the area that has lost the company feels very bitter about it. 

Senator Dove.as. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. Section 9, public facilities: This, I think, is a good 
yrovision, not only because it provides short-term employment, but 
sab it improves the resources of areas for new industry. 

Senator Dovetas. Now, would you feel that this section should 
be restricted to purposes which would make it more possible to get 
new industry; or whether it should be in its present form so that you 
would help in providing communities facilities for depressed areas 
which are under the definition of hard pressed. 

That is the question of whether it should include schools and such 
things? 

Mr. Barr. I think it should include everything. I have seen com- 
panies go into the areas because of the good schools. And I have 
seen companies stay out because of rotten schools. 

Industrial development strikes at the very heart of the community’s 
whole. It may be the condition of the stores and the main street. 
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know one case where a community did not have any planning. And 
that kept an industry out. There is very little that doesn’t relate to 
industrial development. 

Senator Doveias. On the other hand, we do not want to provide an 
agency to take over a lot of the burdens of localities—the common 
burdens. 

Mr. Barr. That is very true. But here you have water. Of course, 
water is closely related 

Senator Doveias. That, of course, is essential for industry, now. 

Mr. Barr. I cannot think of a more classical example than Crab 
Orchard Lake, which was built with WPA funds and without which 
the jobs that they have gotten into that Crab Orchard reservation and 
n the city would be out of the question. And that lake has made 
possible 5 5,000 new jobs. 

Senator Dove.as. That is correct. 

And interestingly enough, in one of those communities, in Marion, 
the employ ment of which has been partially maintained by the lake and 
by the furnishing of buildings turned over from the ordnance plant, 

e paper in that region is insisting that the area as a whole is prosper 
ous and does not need governmental aid when that community has 
been stabilized by the water provided by the Government and by the 
industrial facilities provided by the Government. 

Mr. Barr. I cannot think of a better example, because without that 
water that area would not have gotten one of those jobs. I think there 
is no doubt about it. 

Thirdly, I was tremendously interested—I can’t say I know much 
about urban renewal provisions—but I was interested in the urban 
renewal provisions of the Administration bill. And although that is 
no substitute for the Public Works Commission provision, I think 
it might be well to add those urban renewal provisions to the Admin- 
istration bill. 

Section 11, the procurement side: This I am delighted to see in 
this bill. And I am dismayed to see left out of the Administration 
bill, Senator. And I hope it does not mean that the Administration 
is planning to jettison this program. 

Senator Doveras. Well, I insisted that it be placed in the draft. 
ut Lam not satisfied with the language. 

I have been afraid that this clause “to the maximum practicable 
extent” would be interpreted by them to give them an escape hatch on 
virtually any contract. And if you can suggest more precise 


wordin 

Mr. Teas No, sir. That is certainly worth praying over. I am 
not one to defend your bill against you. 

Senator Dovaeras. I wouldn’t defend it if I think it can be improved. 

Mr. Barr. And that is one of those things that gives you a lot of 
leeway. Certainly one of the ways Frank Fernbach suggested is 
requiring reports. Certainly reports should be required. That would 
be a minimum way of strengthening that section. I would like to point 
out to you, Senator, that I went around to the ODM when I got in town 
and got the latest report on military supply contracts in sur rplus areas. 
If this has not been entered into the record by anybody, I would like 
todoso. 

Senator Dovetas. I wish you would. 

(The document referred to above follows :) 
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Mr. Barr. This is the extent of this program—the success of this 
program for the year 1955. It has resulted in $23,400,000 in procure- 
ment going into labor surplus areas as a result of preference alone. 
This is not the total; but as a result of preference alone. And if you 
assume that each—if you assume that the $10,000 provides the raw 
materials for one man to work on for a year and the pay for him, 
divide that figure by $10,000, you will find that it te provided 
2,343 jobs in the past year. Stacking that up against our 150,000 
that we need, this is a useful tool, and I think we ought to keep it. 

Senator Doveias. May I ask: Are these figures which you gave 
for the last year, or are they the entire period through the 15th of 
March 1956 ¢ 

Mr. Barr. No, sir. These figures that I have given you are for 
a the net procurement actions for the first 6 months of 1956 and the 
ast 6 months of 1955. 

Senator Doveras. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barr. I would like to point out, Senator, that this accomplish- 
ment was much more impressive back when the Government procure- 
ment actions were much more numerous and when Government defense 
spending was higher. And I would like to point out also that this 
was achieved at no cost to the Government. 

Section 12 on Technical Assistance: This, of course, is most im- 
portant. To help areas help themselves. 

It is an extension of the point 4 principle to our own people. 
Perhaps this section could be strengthened by adding the $114 million 
in grants for technical assistance which is section 106 of the Smith 
bill, to strengthen section 12. Section 12 is not as strong as I would 
like to see it. 

Senator Dovetas. Nor as strong as I should like to see it. 

Mr. Barr. It says, in effect, that the Administrator shall make what 
is already available to these areas. Well, we already do that after a 
fashion, and there is not enough available. It is aw wi thin. 

Section 14 on Tax Amortization: This is a most valuable provision ; 
$217 million in new plants creating 11,311 new permanent jobs have 
resulted from the present Government program, Senator. And I got 
from ODM yesterday a cumulative list of all the plants that have 
zone into labor surplus areas. As a result of this program there have 
een 58 cases with a total investment of $217 million. And this is 
not an estimate now. This is the actual figure attested to by the 
companies involved—11,311 jobs. 

Senator Doveias. Would you make those a part of the record. 

Mr. Barr. Yes, I would like to. And I know this resulted too in 
large part from the application of the special tax amortization provi- 
sions because I put a couple of them in there. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 
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Senator Dovetas. You think that legislation is needed whether the 
present authority granted to ODM and the Department of Commerce 
is sufficient ¢ 

Mr. Barr. No, sir. I think your bill is a vast improvement, because 
t removes the defense limitation primarily. 

You now have to have a defense aspect to your plant expansion 
before you can put it in—before you can come under these provisions 
And that is tremendously restrictive, particularly since the admin- 
istration has lowered the boom on tax amortization. 

[ think if you remove the defense limitation you increase its effe« 
tiveness. And this too, I think, is important: you give congressional 
authorization on the strength of law. It is now an administrative 
order. It is hinged on the defense program. If peace breaks out se- 
riously, we lose the program. And it is too good to lose. 

Now, sections 15 and 17, Vocational Training and Surplus Food: 
Again, I am delighted to see this in the Douglas bill. And I think 
it is a serious weakness in the administration bill that it omits any re- 
\djustment assistance for displaced workers. I am a great believer in 
industrial development. But getting the new jobs in is not enough. 
There isa long timelag. 

Folks have got to be helped to bridge that timelag, particularly 
the older workers. No matter how many new plants come in, there are 
going to be older workers who present a difficult retraining and place- 
ment problem. This is particularly true in the textile industries and 
the coal mining industry and the railroads. 

I was rather shocked that a new company coming into our town and 
taking over a plant which had previously been occupied by another 
company Was a vast net gain for the community; but the new com- 
pany is not hiring anybody over 40. In its retraining side, 1 am sure 
you have had brought to your attention the Utica experience. They 
did the best job of any city in the country on retraining former textile 
workers for work in these largely electronics plants. And they have 
made wonderful workers. 

Western Electric told me that the former textile workers in Law- 
rence, Mass., have made superb electronics workers. 

Senator Doveias. They have to have very dextrous fingers? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. And they make excellent electronics workers. 

In their case, they preferred to train them themselves and did not 
find any difficulty in doing so. That was in Western Electric’s case. 
In General Electric’s case in Utica and in other new companies that 
have come into Utica they preferred to have the job done by a com- 
bination of local and State aid, with a good deal of help from the 
Kmployment Service. 

[ think it is a serious weakness in the administration bill that it 
leaves out anything in this regard. 

Well, now, Senator, just so much for the existing points in the bill. 
And I have taken too Sen But I do want to add two more points. 
And that is: The ever-available plant program which Lowell, Mass., 
Burlington, Vt., Amsterdam, N. Y., Wilkes-Barre and Pottsville, Pa., 
and in Toledo, which we borrowed from these folks, the idea of cre- 
ating new plants on what we call a calculated risk basis would require, 
before obtaining anybody to go into that plant, modern one-story plant 
space, minimum cost, and doing this again and again by the use of a 
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revolving fund; and that is something I would like to see in every one 
of our labor surplus areas. We could do it with an absurdly small 
investment. I cannot ascertain from reading the bill whether or not 
this bill would assist their construction. 

Perhaps this is too long a risk for the Government to engage in. 
But if there is any way to give that a boost along, I would like to see it. 

Many, many, many cities and areas in the country today will build 
you a plant if you are a company and you want to locate in that com- 
munity. And they will arrange financing for you on some basis or 
other. But there is an enormous shortage of modern plant space in 
the country. And a new plant—and it doesn’t have to be large—but 
well designed to the needs of the maximum of industries—14, 15 feet 
ceiling heights, 20,000 to 40,000 square feet in the space, in a well- 
planned industrial park—this is an inducement, an attraction, like the 
lights and the photographs on the front of a movie theater. It helps 
bring the customers in. 

Senator Doveias. Do you have any estimates of the cost per square 
foot of a 20,000 square feet plant or a 40,000 square feet plant ¢ 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. I know in our part of the country we are build- 
ing that space for 4 or 5 dollars a square foot. 

Senator Doveras. Eighty-thousand dollars or a hundred thousand 
dollars for 20,000 square feet ? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dovetas. Those are about the minimum sizes, aren’t they? 

Mr. Barr. This is a minimum size. And it is also a size where 
a large part of your—where your —— demand is. We analyzed 
the demand for new plant space in that area. Earl Cook up at Lowell 
made an extensive study. The most economical size to build a plant. 
And he came up with 42,000 square feet. And asa result, the Lowell 
plant is based on that; designed so that it can be expanded easily with 
all the facilities there. 

Senator Doueias. The testimony we had yesterday from Mr. Gilles- 
pie seemed to run 10 to 7 dollars per square foot. 

That is, a 40,000-square-foot plan he thought would cost $280,000. 

Mr. Barr. Well, sir, the pencils aren’t sharp enough. It can be 
gotten—— 

Senator DoveiAs. Would this be brick construction ? 

Mr. Barr. No, not brick. All masonry construction. What we 
very often use is concrete block on three sides and brick in the front. But 
all masonry construction, all steel and masonry. 

These are beautiful small plants. I wish I had some pictures here 
with me. 

Then I am also impressed by some other proposals that have been 
made to the Congress. One of them is S. 1117 put in by Senator Purtell 
permitting manufacturers to rent buildings built by local nonprofit 
industrial groups and obtain equity in the building. One of the 
problems today is that you cannot apply any of your rent against pur- 
chase without—you know about this, because you worked on it in the 
Allen Industries case, because the fellows from southern Illinois told 
me you did—they cannot obtain any equity in the building under the 
present rulings. 

In summary, Senator Douglas, it seems to me that the Douglas 
bill holds out the greatest promise of solving area unemployment in the 
United States of any proposal ever made before this Congress. It 
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provides loans in realistic amounts at realistic terms. It provides 
technical assistance to help areas help themselves. It provides pub 
lic works; it provides channeling of Government contracts, and special 
tax amortization. It provides readjustment eee for the indi- 
vidual worker, and workable centralized and responsible adminis- 
tration. 

{nd it is my earnest hope that your committe will report the bill 

it favorably and it will pass the Senate and House and that we have 
for the first time in our history a concerted national attack on this 
chronie national problem. 

Senator Doveias. Well, I appreciate your testimony very much. 
It was most constructive. 

| would like to ask first what do you think of the idea of constructing 
these ever-available plants in rural areas characterized by underem- 
ployment and extremely low incomes? 

Mr. Barr. I think it is an excellent idea. I think it may require 
some careful analysis of and by the areas to determine where the logi- 

al location is and what the potential of these areas is. But I would 
see no reason Why the ever-available plant principle might not be ap 
plied in the rural areas. 

In fact, in many respects they have an enormous advantage over the 
old industrial areas, Eoomend industry—the tendency of industry is 
to decentralize and go to smaller and smaller communities. In that 
respect the experience of the Sylvania Corp. has been that it has had 
great success in many of these areas. 

Senator Dovetas. We have an objective test in the case of urban 
and town localities in the sense of unemployment. But we cannot 
apply this test to agriculture, because people are at least partially 
employed ; one trouble is under- -employment plus low rates of return 
for the hours worked. But what test would you think could be used 
to identify rural counties, where such help might be needed. 

Mr. Barr. Would it not be possible, Senator, to identify them on 
the basis of census data, on family incomes; at least we have, as you 
know, extensive data on farm incomes by counties in the United States. 
{nd I think it would be possible to identify without too much difli- 
culty the areas where underemployment of our people in rural areas is 
the most severe. And I should think farm income data would be the 
best. 

You would again need several criteria, the way you do here in iden- 
tifying labor market areas. Develop a series of criteria with the help 
of the specialists in the field in the Agriculture Department. And I 
do think this, though : that as I understand it from a brief review of the 
reports of your committee, joint committee, and John Sparkman’s sub- 
committee, that you would have to limit yourself to some extent. If 
you took 500, as he does in his bill, you would tend to overload the job 
you are putting on this bill of yours. 

I think you ought to, perhaps—this may be arbitrary—but limit it 
to the same number of counties that you are trying to treat on the in- 
dustrial side of the fence and increase the funds proportionately. 
Instead of $100 million, $150 million, or $200 million, with a kind of 
50-50 split in a number of counties. We could tell you, or the experts 

could tell you very briefly that once the criteria had been arrived at 
how many chronic counties you are talking about in the industrial 
sense. We are talking about 17 areas. 
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Senator Doveras. Will someone tell me, then ¢ 

Mr. Barr. Well, there are 66 areas. And these are all defined in 
terms of counties. And I suppose—— 

Senator Doveias. Who is willing to furnish that information for 
me. 

Mr Fernzacu. I assume the bureau of employment security. 

Mr. Barr. Yes, they know it. 

Senator Doveias. Mr. Fernbach, would you submit a rough esti- 
mate on that basis ¢ 

Mr. Fernpacu. The number of counties included in the total chronic 
areas ¢ 

Senator Dove.as. Both major and minor. 

Mr. Fernpacu. Substantial surplus areas / 

Mr. Barr. The chronic substantial surplus. 

Mr. Fernracn. There we have no current official definition being 
rendered by the department. 

Mr. Barr. Yes; but we do have the definition that was rendered 
when they last used the word “chronic,” which was—— 

Mr. Ferneacu. That is right. We have used that criteria, but that 
department has insisted on further identification. 

Mr. Barr. We know what they are. 

Mr. Ferneacu. But it is only they who can apply the criteria, be- 
cause they have the people in the field 

Senator Doveras. Well, with the understanding that you will not 
be held to complete precision, would you make an estimate / 

Mr. Fernpacnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dove.as. What is your estimate as to the number of coun- 
ties that would fall under chronic labor surplus ? 

Mr. Barr. My rough guess is that it would perhaps be 2 or 3 times 
66—perhaps 300—or perhaps 200 counties that we are talking about. 

Senator Doveias. That is a very constructive suggestion. 

An equal number of rural counties as compared to the number of 
industrial counties. 

Mr. Barr. And then we might go up in agricultural or rural coun- 
ties, however far you need, to get that number. 
Senator Doveras. That is very good. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Jatt. 

Senator Doveias. Our next witness is Mr. Richardson Wood, vice 
president of the J. Walter Thompson Co., New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Wood, we are very grateful to you for coming down here. 


STATEMENT OF MR. RICHARDSON WOOD, VICE PRESIDENT, J. 
WALTER THOMPSON CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Woop. To begin with, I would like to make a few remarks 
to qualify myself to speak here. 

For the last 10 years I have been a consultant on the subject of 
economic development and working particularly with depressed areas. 
Some of these areas I have worked with have not been, technically 
speaking, depressed areas. But I simply wanted to get more eco- 
nomic development. But a large number of them have been depressed 
areas in your definition. 

These areas in this country have been within the following States: 
Iilinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
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Jersey, North Carolina, New York, Rhode Island, Texas and Wyo- 
ming. And abroad, where it is not only always the problem of de- 
pression, but the problem of depression starting from seratch: The 
Gold Coast, India, Ireland ee Newfoundland, Panama, Salva- 
Jor, and the City of West Berlin. 

Senator Dove.as. You have been around a good deal. 

Mr. Woop. Quite a bit, yes. 

Now, some of those overseas ones, most of them were on United 
states Government contracts of one sort or another. Some of them 
were contracts directly with the local governments. 

Now, I was invited in coming here to make, if I could, some very 
veneral criticisms and even general suggestions and to be quite bold. 

Senator DoveLas. We want you to speak your mind. We want 
vou to say exactly what is on your mind. If you don’t like the idea, 
ve Want you to say that. 

Mr. Woop. I feel what I have heard so far of the remarks in detail, 
particularly Mr. Batt’s testimony, I can go along with. I think the 
Hill, given certain assumptions, is excellent. And that it can be tuned 

» a little bit in the ways that Mr. Batt, and no doubt the other wit- 
esses, have suggested. 

| have an overall remark to make about the bill. I have sat in a 
vood Many meetings as you can guess from this background where 
people have tried to put together the various measures that might 
be taken on behalf of the depressed areas. And usually what is done 
- that you take all the measures that the Government, so to speak, has 
u stock or on the shelf that are proved measures in other areas, and 
try to mobilize them, assemble them, and put them on this problem. 

Now, I think from the point of view mobilizing all the Federal stock 
owers that exist, that apply to depressed areas, that can be made to 
ipply to depressed areas, this is virtually a model bill. It has them 
ill in, with one exception. And I think the exception is a proper one. 
\nd that is anything to do with the tariff. 

I think it is wise to leave out the tariff in this. But all the other 
Federal powers that could affect the depressed areas are in here, and 
| think in here in excellent form. But I would say that what we have 

iere is a mobilization of Federal powers rather than a program de- 
-igned specifically to hit this problem. 

And that the result is that the various measures and proposals in 
uy opinion pepper the outside of the target and do not actually hit 
ihe center of it. The reason for this in my opinion is that it is extra- 

rdinarily difficult to take Government aid in form of money and 
-ervices directly to private industry under our system. And since 
private industry is the medium through which we get the employ- 
nent, we are stopped there; and we have to go around the edges. So, 
what we tend to do is to provide fringe benefits for private industry 

ither than dealing directly with their most serious problems. 

Now, I don’t believe that anybody has solved this overall problem. 
| haven’t seen it solved anywhere. But it exists everywhere. I 
think that it is possible to make a somewhat closer approach to it than 

- done simply by mobilizing existing powers. : 

Now, since the center of the problem is the individual private 
enterpriser, we have got to stimulate him to make the employment. 
| think that it is a good idea to get some vehicle between the Govern 
inent and the private enterpriser, some such vehicle as the local devel- 
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opment corporation, with rather general powers. I have in mind the 
kind of corporation that is now set up, authorized by State law- 
it is a private corporation in the public interest—in the various New 
Kngland States. You are doubtless familiar with those development 
corporations. They have been established within the last 5 or 6 years. 
New York State has got one now, and a number of other States have 
got them in various stages of completion. And it looks-as if that 
movement would spread across the States. 

Now, the great advantage of a corporation of that type is 

Senator Dovcias. Now, would this be a nonprofit corporation, or a 
privately managed corporation ? 

Mr. Woop. It is a privately managed corporation. Usually the 
provisions are that it has two classes of stock, one which goes to its 
financial members, which may be banks or insurance companies; and 
others which go to anybody who wants to subseribe—a business, any- 
body. 

The control of the corporation is in the hands of those who advance 
it funds. So, its capital is simply a base on which it can borrow. 
For instance, the Massachusetts corporation has an authorized oe al 
of $4 million that is to be paid in. I do not think all of it has been 
paid in yet. But then that is the base for loans up to nine times that 
amount. Or maybe it is eight times. And then plus the originai 
capital, and that gives it a total capacity of 536 million that it can put 
out. That is the usual pattern. 

I think to date the Massachusetts corporation is the largest of the 
ones that are in operation. 

Now, the idea is to have a revolving fund. It is not particularly 
to make money. The corporation can make money, some money ; but 
that would go right into surplus. The purpose is to provide private 
mans ugement with credit going out. Now, the difficulty that I have 
observed almost everywhere when you have a direct Government 
operation providing credit, which is going to be used for the benefit 
of a single private industry, you are up against the problem that the 
Government has always got to be completely fair and have no diserim- 
ination at all between people. 

When it does discriminate, it has to do it by readily understandable 
standards that everybody can agree upon. 

But it is the nature of private credit and of private management 
to discriminate so finely between people that the man who does the 
discriminating cannot really tell you how he did it. 

Senator Doveras. You think instinct is better than rationality ¢ 

Mr. Woop. Well, I think you need the rules, but you need to go be- 
yortd the rules and the difference is that a public official is judged 
by his observance of the rules; whereas a private man is judged by 

results. 

In order to get the results, he frequently has to go beyond the rules, 
and just use his own judgment on the situation, whether to give credit 
to this man or not to give credit and how much. 

It is that high degree of flexibility that I think is essential to suc- 
cess in putting money and aid at the disposal of the private industry 
that is going to do the employing. 

As one very general suggestion outside of the scope of this particu- 
lar bill, I would think that the assumptions allocated here to plant 
loans might be put to the same and other purposes, useful purposes, 
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if they were pul through the State Private Develo; ment Corporation 
ithorized by the law of the State. 

I think that soon all States that need those corporations and the 
existence ofa fund to help them would certainly stimulate the forma 
tion of others. 

That me tthod of yutting deve lopme nt money out to stumulate indus 
try through a etm corporation rr ather than dire tly from the 
Gove rhnment is, as far as I know, established in eve ry country in the 
world except in the United States. 

It doesn’t always work very well, but that is due to special circum 
stances. In many cases it works very well. 

Senator Doucias. Have many articles been published on this sub 
ject? Has this material been ‘brought together in published form 
at all? 

Mr. Woop. Not very well. It can be found in publications—may be 
the best source is the studies made | yy the World Bank, leading to ‘the 
creation of the International Finance Corporation. 

There is a great deal of material in there about the various develop 
ment corpor ations and banks in the diffe ‘rent parts of the world. But 
it appears in scattered places. I haven't seen it compiled. 

Senator Dovcias. Has the material on these various State cor poru 
tions that you have mentioned been brought together 

Mr. Woop. Yes. The State corporations there have been articles 
in the banking journals on the New England corporations and pretty 
good summaries. There was quite an extensive study undertaken by 
New York State, which I think might be available, of all the New 
England corporations prior to their making up theirs. 

Senator Dovéias. I am going to ask Mr. McClure if he will try to 
get material on these State corporations; and if you would like to have 
them included in the record following your testimony, we will be very 
glad to do that. 

Mr. Woop. I would be glad to do that. [ might be able to get sole 
articles about them. 

For instance, the Massachusetts corporation, when it got started, 
got a good management installed, which is a one-man-and-a-girl man 
agement, actually, but a very able fellow, and then, with advisory 
committees, they were able to get out $4 million in 10 months, largely 
in second-mortgage loans in plants, bridging the gap between the 
first-mortgage money and the equity money. But they also have broad 
powers, so that they could put money out for equipment or could 
put money out for working capital. 

In other words, they could suit the needs of the industry. They are 
not just limited to bricks and mortar. They have been very cautious 
in using those powers, but they have used them a little and then can. 
as they “know their way around, use them more. 

It would be extremely difficult for any direct Federal programing 
to go beyond bricks and mortar, in my opinion, or even an official 
State program. 

For instance, the most liberal of the State programs, which is Missis 
sippi, has not allowed any bond issue for the purpose of equipment ; 
only for the plant itself. I think they are quite right in not allowing 

for the equipment. 
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Yet if you are going to do the job fully and take full advantage 
of your opportunities, there are cases when you should lend money on 
equipment and even on cash. 

Now, there is another very general suggestion I have to make, and 
that has to do with the subjec t of technical assistance. 

In the present bill, it is carried under the heading of “Informa- 
tion,” and it is limited pretty largely to existing material and to the 
work of Government officials. I think : again that in foreign countries- 
largely in this case at the insistance of the United States—has a very 
good record on the effectiveness of technical assistance. It is, of 
course, very effective, as we know in the foreign field, and it is on a 
regular basis in this country through county agents. 

The county agent sometimes doesn’t seem to work for industry, 
because there is too much variety. Therefore, to hit the industrial 
problem, you have to not only get a specialist, but you frequently have 
to have teams of specialists to put them on each particular problem. 

Now, such teams can best be assembled by technical assistance con- 
tracts. There has been a good deal of experience in the Federal Govern- 
ment in making and handling such contracts. Frequently they are 
given to universities, and universities can either staff them from their 
own personnel, or when necessary, can go outside and get special 
personnel to put on them. 

I have seen programs like that actually work on a private basis in 
the United States for the benefit of areas. 

In Austin, Tex., some years ago, we drew a contract between the 
Austin area, a private group representing the whole central area of 
Texas, and the University of Texas. We took as a model the contract 
between the Ford Motor Co. and the University of Michigan for a 
general rule on services clearing through one point in each outfit 
and we set that up and it worked beautifully. If we wanted an ac- 
countant for 2 days, we got him. If we wanted a team for 3 weeks, we 
got them, and so on. 

Now the State U niversity said we are supposed to do this anyhow 
and we said, yes, we know you are, but you do it when you get around 
to it. We would like to have this service, and we would like to pay 
for it. We would like to put you under obligation and so they 
figure that since it was for an area, that if the whole State came to 
them and asked them for it, they could still do it without too much of 
a load. They wouldn’t have more than 15 or 20 such contracts at the 
outside, so they went ahead and signed the contract. It has worked 
extremely well. 

There are, of course, many instances of universities working with 
areas on development. In Tilinois, as you know, the State Univ versity 
and the University of Southern Illinois have done a lot of work on 
the problems of these areas, so I would think that a rather bold 
technical-assistance program with adequate funds for contracts was 
another way of getting at this problems. 

I think it is also very closely related to the problem of putting out 
funds through a development corporation; because of our dealing in 
many cases with marginal industries. 


The industries that can take care of themselves do. They don’t look 
for this kind of help. 
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So then, you are making very risky advances, and you are de a 
h people who are not in a position in most cases to hire the best 
technical advice. 

It is important, therefore, to have the technical-assistance program 

tually precede in many cases, and always go along with, the render- 

© of financial aid. 

You get those two working together, and you have what is the 

tandard program in most parts of the world, except the United 
States. 

That, for instance, is the program that has been working in West 
Berlin now for several years, and is very successful. In many other 
places, too, in one form or another. 

They do not have to go through exactly the same channels, but the 
financing and the technical assistance should be closely coordinated. 

Now, I have finally, a third very general suggestion to make. 

This is pure “blue sky.’ 

This has not been tried anywhere, as far as I know, and that is: 
tv go to the center of the problem and attempt a regrowth of industry 
n areas. Start right in bon the beginning and try to see if you can 
establish entirely new industries. 

Now, by that I do not suggest that the Government go into business, 
or anything like the rural resettlement program factories in the 30's. 
| suggest, simply, that you consider the natural history of business, 
and how businesses get started. When you do, you will see that money 
was almost never the important factor. ™ essential factor was 

iways the time, the free time, of a very able : and ambitious individual. 
He can then promote the money that he needs, if he has got his free 
time. 

[ feel that it would be possible to establish a program like that on 
very much the basis that you established a graduate fellowship pro- 
vram. That the end product , instead of being a thesis and a teaching 
license, would be a going concern. 

The fellowships would simply cover the cost of living, with maybe 
\ few business expenses. You would have to promote any money 
for the business. 

There would be additional expense in what might be the equivalent 
of faculty advice, and that expense might come to even more than the 
entire living allowance. 

| think it would be appropriate for the Government to provide the 
funds throughout the technical-assistance program for the overhead 
on the fae ulty advice; and that with that provided, I think that the 
elatively small sums required would come quite readily from local 

oluntary contributions. Let the fellowships themselves be paid for 
by the local people. 

[ think in that way we might get to the heart of the matter of 
starting a regrowth of industry in many of these areas. 

Now, of course, in fact, without any stimulation, that is what is 

happening, but it is too slow. 
_For instance in New England, the textile mills go out and throw 
thousands out of employment in each town. The new plant starts 
and employs 15 or 20. Finally they will catch up. What we need 
is to speed up the process of the new ‘industry being established. 

In all of New England, the new electronic and instrumentation 
industries and so on are growing up all over the place like— 
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Senator Doveias. There surely must be a limit to the electronics 
industry. People speak of new industries to replace textiles. We 
speak of electronics. I suppose that is everything connected with 
tubes. 

But, I wondered about the ability of the country to absorb electronic 
equipment. 

Mr. Woop. You are right. 

During the war there was a much greater output than there is now 
and right after the war there were enormous casualties in those small 
electronics plants. 

Now they are beginning to pick up again, but it is a convenient 
example of a modern small industry. There are so many that there 
aren’t even names for them, now. I don’t know how—I don’t know 
what you would call an industry that makes filtering equipment for 
swimming pools, for instance; or what you would call an industry 
that makes infra red instrumentation to watch metallurgical furnaces. 
1 don’t know what kind of industry that would be. It is instrument 
industry. 

But, there were four of them established in Connecticut last year, 
all employing 15 or 20 people each; with great potentialities for 
growth. When you cut down or burn over a forest—just like that, 
these things spring up again, It takes time, however, and I feel 
by some judicious planting, you would accelerate the pare of regrowth 
and I think that you do not have to depend on natural regrowth. You 
can actually stimulate it. 

My suggestion bears on that. 

Senator Doueias. Well, your testimony has been most provocative, 
Mr. Woods. You have given us lots of new things to think about. 

I want to thank you very, very much. 

Now, if you can submit material at not too great length which will 
describe some of the State corporations in this country, if it wouldn’t 
be too much trouble for you 

Mr. Woop. I would like to do it, very much. 

Senator Doveias. We will make that an appendix to your testimony 
so the members of the committee will have a chance to study these 
very interesting proposals which you make. 

Mr. Woop. Thank you, sir. I will do that. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 
(Small Business Credit Commission, American Bankers Association ) 
PURPOSE 


Reports of successfully operated development credit corporations have stimu- 
lated widespread interest in this type of organization as a means of meeting 
capital needs. 

A flood of questions reaching the small business credit commission of the 
American Bankers Association has come from bankers and others throughout 
the country. They concern the nature, purpose, extent, method of operation, and 
procedure for organizing this new form of credit institution. 

This brochure has been prepared to answer these questions. It describes the 
steps to be taken in organizing a development credit corporation as a means 
of increasing the service of financial institutions to the State’s economy in 
general and small business in particular. 
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INTRODU CTION 








When the small-business credit commission of the American Bankers Ass 

ation Was organized approximately 11 years ago, its objectives were twofold 

First, it was its aim to see that bank credit was made available to every 

mpetent individual, firm, or corporation needing it for a construction put 
ose. Ways and means to accomplish this were put into operation, such as 
encouraging the making of term loans, urging greater use of bank correspond 
ent relationships, fostering a share-the-loan program among banks, and aiding 

the creation of voluntary bank-credit groups 

Second, it was the commission’s aim to undertake a program of education 
of small-business men with publicity focused on the problems of small busi 
nesses and their needs. This is being accomplished, in part, through the com 
mission’s program of sponsoring clinics for small business in conjunction with 
universities and colleges. 

The underlying purpose which motivated the commission's program was the 
desire to strengthen the national economy in a postwar era by making certain 
that all business, especially small business, would recive the financial assistance 
ind advice vital for its successful operation. The success of this program 
would, it was felt, discourage the Federal Government from further encroaching 
ipon the fleld of private lending. 

As one phase of the program, the small-business credit commission sponsored 

144 the establishment of approximately 55 bank-credit groups throughout 
the country to handle the so-called marginal loans to small business. 

These groups were organized on a State or regional basis. The existence of 
the groups had the effect of increasing the interest of banks generally in finan 

i| problems of small business and in ways to meet them 

It soon became apparent that the primary financial requirement of smal! 
businss often was not a need for loans, but rather a need for equity capital 
This led to a new movement. The need for capital led bankers in the State 
of Maine to organize the Development Credit Corporation of Maine with the 
financial cooperation of the principal industries in that State. This evolut 

rom the bank-credit groups is spreading and is being encouraged by the smull 
business eredit commission of the American Bankers Association. 

As a result of this new development and the various activities of the A. BR. A 
small-business credit commission, the whole subject of financial, advisory, and 
educational assistance to small business has been brought home to thousands of 
commercial banks. They now are paying particular attention to the needs of 
small businesses, resulti:s in the establishment of specialized loan programs 
This loan activity with its specialized analysis of the needs of small business 
brought two point clearly into focus. First, the need of small business for access 
to capital; second, the need for education and training in the administration 
of small business. 

The answers to these two questions have been presented in the formation of 
development credit corporations, and in the promotion of clinics and other edu 
cational media. 
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ACTIVITIES AND REASONS FOR 
BANKER PARTICIPATION 





Basic trends indicate the increased importance of industrial development to 
e community. 

There is increased awareness of this iniportance and a consequent multipli 
cation of efforts. 

Unwise governmental activities can be minimized by the constructive efforts 
private enterprise. 
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Basie trends 

Underlying forces that are changing the industrial map of the Nation raise 
questions as to how different localities will be affected. 

We are a growing Nation. The population increased 22.7 percent from 1930 
0 1950, but variations in population changes by States—ranging for the two 
decades from a loss of 8.9 percent to a maximum State gain of 88.76 percent 
cause each State to question how it will share in the expected population of 18s 
million for 1965, and as high as 228 million for 1975. 

Industrialization is proceeding at a rapid pace. From 1947 to 1954. the 
Nation’s manufacturing employment increased 11.9 percent, but again, the shares 
of individual States have varied greatly, ranging from actual! losses in some 
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States to a maximum State increase of 56.5 percent. Increased population, 
rising standards of living, improved technology—in fact, all available indices— 
point to continued expansion of industrial production. Shifts in population, 
and hence in markets, changes in use and sources of raw materials, and higher 
cost of transportation—major factors influencing prospective changes in the 
industrial map of the Nation—raise questions as to whether a particular locality 
will gain or lose in the coming competition for plant location. As a consequence, 
each State, region and community is faced at once with a threat to its economy 
and an opportunity to influence its own industrial future. 


Increased industrial development activities 


Awareness of this combination of threat and opportunity accounts in large 
measure for the increased interest in industrial activity on the part of chambers 
of commerce and other civic bodies, railroads, public utilities and, of course, 
banks, for the setting up of local, regional and State development commissions 
or committees, and for the establishment of industrial foundations. 

The Development Credit Corporation should be viewed as an institution brought 
into being by bankers and guided by them to fit into and supplement activities of 
other agencies in the area. Its existence should facilitate rather than hinder 
bankers’ participation in other constructive activities of the community. 


Industrial development and governmental activity 


The Industrial Development Credit Corporation also should be considered in 
relation to governmental activities. On the local and State level, tax abatements 
and direct subsidies are commonly used means to attract new industries, and the 
pattern for providing capital funds already has appeared. In Louisiana and 
Mississippi, for example, the State provides for local authorities to issue tax» 
exempt bonds to finance new plant construction or expansion. 

On the Federal level, the argument that small businesses should share in 
industrial development has been used in support of handouts to small concerns 
that could not obtain financing from local banks. By providing capital funds 
for any business whose prospects justify an advance of funds for expansion, the 
Development Credit Corporation supplies a direct offset to such political pres- 
sures. Significantly, the experience of the several New England development 
credit corporations recently was used effectively in testimony against hand- 
outs from the Small Business Administration. 


Development credit corporations as an opportunity for leadership by bankers 


The preceding reference to forces underlying industrial development and to 
the scope of activities already in existence, are included in this brochure by way 
of emphasizing the importance of industrial development and indicating the 
opportunity for bankers to assert themselves in positions of leadership in these 
activities. 

WHAT IS A DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATION 


Although details of organization and operation vary considerably, certain fea- 
tures distinguish the 10 existing Development Credit Corporations. (Listed on 
p. 17.) 

Invariably, the institution is an autonomous corporate unit, with powers to 
provide venture capital loans without the restrictions imposed on commercial 
banks. The corporation is accordingly able to extend long-term credit and capital 
to businessmen (especially those operating small enterprises) whose prospects, 
assure repayment in an enterprise of value to the community, but who cannot 
qualify for a bank loan. Through stock subscriptions, any risks of the corpora- 
tion itself are assumed by business interests that stand to benefit from industrial 
and commercial growth of the area and by public-spirited men who are willing 
to share in underwriting a program to improve the State’s economy. 

Associated with the corporation through certain commitments, but not as share- 
holders due to legal restrictions, commercial banks and other private financial in- 
stitutions, designated as members, lend money to the corporation. Money avail- 
able for lending accordingly represents the pooled funds advanced as loans to 
the corporation by such members, plus, of course, the capital stock which serves 
as a cushion for possible losses. The maximum aggregate funds which would be 
available for loans consequently is several times the amount of the capital stock. 

Although accomplishing a pooling of credit, the corporation avoids the weakness 
of an ordinary credit pool. It does not require the cumbersome procedure of 
agreement by each of a number of participating institutions. The administra- 
tion of credit transactions is the responsibility of the corporation’s staff, not of 
the individual bank members of the corporation. 
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Because of this assignment of responsibility, banking regulations do not restrict 
the corporation's activities ; nor do these regulations prevent a bank from assum 
ng its important role of lending money to the corporation and participating 
ointly in its overall administration. 


Regulating authority 


Development Oredit Corporations are not subject to regulations and restrictions 
imposed on commercial banking. They, nevertheless, are subject to the appro 
priate regulating authority. In the 10 corporations under discussion, this author- 
ty is vested in the bank commissioner in Maine, New Hampshire, Khode Island, 
ind Connecticut; the commissioner of banking and insurance in Vegmont; the 
bank commissioner in Kansas; the superintendent of banks in New York, and the 
omptroller in Florida. In Massachusetts, regulation is lodged in the commis 
sioner of commerce who relays information to the commissioner of banks and 
commissioner of insurance. In Florida, the commissioner of banks makes reports 
available to the commissioner of insurance and to the Governor 


lupe of authority granted to Development Credit Corporations 


Through special legislation and corporation charters, Development Credit Cor- 
porations have been given broad powers as well as specific authority enabling 
them to accomplish the stated purpose of attracting new industry and fostering 
industrial prosperity and growth by making available to industry funds raised 
by the corporation. 

Significantly, existing corporations usually are authorized to lend funds only 
if such is not available from conventional private sources. Also common is the 
specific authority to buy real estate for lease, resale or other disposal; and to 
.cquire stocks or bonds or other evidences of ownership. 

In some cases provisions have been made which would give specific authority 
to promote the establishment of local foundations, to assist clients through re- 
search and counsel, to investigate ways of promoting general welfare, to act as 
surety for others, and to mortgage, pledge, or otherwise encumber property 
acquired. 


PROCEDURES IN SETTING UP A DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATION 


Promoting the idea 


Before a corporation is launched, support must be obtained from (a) banks 
and other financial institutions to serve as members, (b) industrial and com- 
mercial organizations and individual businessmen who will subscribe for capital 
stock, and (c) legislators and public officials. Understanding on the part of 
the public may be added as an important objective. 

Practically every element in the economy of most areas is keenly aware of 
the benefits of increased business activity and of new industrial and commercial 
developments. Promotion of the Development Credit Corporation calls for 
leadership to bring about the proper emphasis on financing. It requires pains- 
taking work to show how the corporation can fit into the existing structure 
of financial institutions and industrial development agencies. More specifically, 
the institution must be “sold” to the three elements whose support is necessary 
to its suecessful launching. 

The important part played by bankers in launching corporations thus far 
started, suggests a role of leadership for bankers in other areas. 


Veeting legal requirements 


This step involves the setting up of a corporation, an action which must be 
taken with full cognizance of the laws of the particular State. In most States 

appears that a Development Credit Corporation can be chartered without 
special legislation. Despite this fact, most existing corporations have come 
into being under special legislation. The Maine Corp., which started operations 
in 1950 as the first of the 10 existing State institutions of this type, set a 
desirable pattern by obtaining its charter through special legislation accompanied 
by an act which made obligations of the corporation legal investments for 
State-chartered banks and trust companies, mutual savings banks, building 
ind loan associations, and insurance companies. The State of Massachusetts 
permits financial members to subscribe up to one-tenth of their loan limit (set 
by charter formula) in shares of stock. 

Advantages of the special legislation include the wide publicity of the program 
attained through committee hearings and legislative debates. 
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Determining the financial structure and financing 


Capital stock.—Proceeds from sale of capital stock must provide sufficient funds 
to underwrite the corporation as an enterprise. The controlling ratio of ber- 
rowings to capital combined with an estimate of the volume of loans for which 
provision ultimately should be made, accordingly determine the amount of stock 
that should be authorized. 

Maine, pioneering in the field in 1949, started with an authorized capital stock 
of $50,000 and then later had this limit raised. Paid-up capital is now $71,200 
which, incidentally, is the smallest amount of capital stock of the 10 corporations, 

In New York, 20,000 shares of no-par value were authorized to be sold at $100 
per share.» 

The Massachusetts Corp. started in 1953 with an authorized capital of 4 million 
shares. As of February 2s, 1955, it had issued only 69,580 shares for proceeds of 
$693,380. This plan of high authorization and sales to produce funds as needed 
undoubtedly will be given careful attention by new corporations as they are 
formed. 

Requirements of the amount of capital that must be paid in before the cor- 
poration can do business also vary. Maine required 25 percent, whereas only 
10 percent was required of the Vermont and Connecticut corporations. Massa- 
chusetts and Florida have no requirement. 

Regardless of legal requirements, sound judgment dictates that before it starts 
operating, the corporation should obtain at least the minimum funds necessary 
to take care of its early needs as estimated from the number and size of loans 
expected. The campaign for stock subscriptions can then proceed to cover this 
minimum, and perhaps more. 

Sales of stock are made by appealing to the public interest of individuals and 
organizations, and on the basis of direct benefits participants will obtain from 
the commercial and industrial growth to be accomplished by the corporation 

It is made clear that dividends and return of investment, while possible, are 
not to be anticipated. The charters of most of the New England Corporations 
provide for the creation of specified reserves out of earnings before dividends are 
declared. 

‘he effectiveness of this appeal and the response to it have been demonstrated 
by actual subscriptions to stock in existing corporations. In Massachusetts, for 
example, the required funds were obtained from 213 subscribers, including 42 
individuals and 171 businessmen. The latter represent 67 manufacturers, 33 
utilities, and smaller representations from transportation, retailers, stock brokers. 
contractors, organized sports, investment, management, real estate, chambers of 
commerce, ete., insurance, wholesalers, hotels, and other businesses. 

Significantly, as yet, no State has resorted to a broad, public campaign for stock 
subseription. Rather, solicitation has been limited, with the result that the nuin- 
ber of stockholders is not impressively large. Thus, stockholders in the 5 oldest 
New England corporations now total about 500. 

In some instances subscriptions are obtained by individual members of the 
sponsoring group. Rhode Island used brokerage houses to solicit stock subserip- 
tions. Bankers assumed responsibility for obtaining stock subscriptions in New 
Hampshire. 

Loans from members.—Financing through loans is provided in the plan for 
members comprised of financial institutions. Each of these member institutions 
commits itself to lend to the corporation a certain percentage of its capital and 
surplus accounts, or other comparable measure, as defined in the corporation 
charter. 

Appearing in the list of member financial institutions in the various States are 
national banks, State-charatered banks, trust companies, savings banks, coopera- 
tive banks, stock-insurance companies, mutual-insurance companies, and fire- 
insurance companies. Connecticut rules out savings banks and cooperative banks 
as ineligible. In New England’s 5 oldest corporations, commercial banks, and 
trust companies represent approximately 70 percent, and savings banks represent 
about 30 percent, of the institutional members. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont fix member commitments 
at 214 percent of capital accounts for all institutions, New York at 2 percent for 
all institutions. Massachusetts’ rate is 2 percent for national banks, State- 
chartered banks and trust companies, one-tenth of 1 percent for fire-insurance 
companies, and 1 percent for other institutions. Florida’s rate is 4 percent for 
national banks, State-chartered banks and trust companies, against 2 percent for 
other institutions. 
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Che relating of commitments to a percentage of an institution apit: i 
« for definitions applicable to the several types of institutior LSS 
wetts defines “capital account” as being capital and surplus for commercial 
iks and trust companies; guaranty funds and surplus for cooperative banks 
savings and loan associations; capital and unassigned surplus for stock 
nsurance companies; unassigned surplus for mutual-insurance companies: and 
<sets for fire-insurance companies 
Calls upon these commitments, made so as to equalize the percentage of enct 
titution’s total commitment in use, are at the discretion of the corporation 
[Interest rates on advances made by members to the corporations in Connecticut 
| Rhode Island are at the prime rate. In Massachusetts the rate is one-fourth 
1 percent above the prime rate in the Boston market In Maine and New 
pshire, the rate is fixed at 2 percent under the general welfare approach 
Chere necessarily is some limitation on permission of 1 
New England corporations, for example, require 5 yes 


up th oraganization and providing or adminiat 


hyvard.—Government of the corporation is by a board 
ging from simple majority to two-thirds) of t 
ber financial institutions, who supply the bulk of 
nder is elected by the stockholders This follows t 
lL rest with members because they, rather than the 
r portion of financing 
\ fairly large board affords the benefits of wide nat 
rd members runs from 9 to 25 
veneral, boards have not delegated their powers. Exceptions include Rh 
nd where full board powers are delegated to the executive committee, 
Maine where the loan committee can make loans up to $5,000 and can go up to 
“10,000 by cireularization of the board. In all cases the committee can work out 
ins, but action is subject to reviews at the next board meeting 
Officers. —The usual corporate officers: President, vice president, treasures 
d assistant treasurer suffice for the corporation 
Committees.—In addition to an executive committee there is needed a loan 
ommittee, unless credit evaluation is assigned to the executive committee as 
a supplement to its credit committee. Maine makes extensive use of 12 advisory 
mumittees, with members strategically located throughout the State. As a 
msequence, the corporation has the help of around 300 people who serve 
vithout compensation. 
Staff—Those experienced in existing corporations recommend that paid staff 
members be provided as soon as possible. Massachusetts, with a large operation, 
is a staff of 5; Maine has 2; and New Hampshire has 2 part-time staff members 
Board members and officers as well normally donate their services to the 
corporation. 


Deciding on purposes of loans and establishing credit policies 


Basic is the determination of policy as to purposes for which the corporation's 
funds are to be loaned. A 1954 study by the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
showed that loans made by the five oldest New England corporations (Vermont 
not covered) were distributed as follows: 

Percent of 
total loans 
Wormer oni oe St deco . 45. 1 
Purchase of equipment a ane , ; 18. 

Construction of buildings__- cate inediie aati eaiets 

Refinancing ae Teale i . ae 
New product development 
Purchase of real estate — - = 
\id industrial foundation_______- ‘ - 


Purpose 


Total loans by corporation ss  * 


Whether loans are to be restricted to small businesses, and the emphasis 
placed on helping concerns already in the State, and on efforts to bring in outside 
lirms, represent additional questions of policy. 

Also in the realm of policy is the question of the degree of risk the corpora- 

ion is willing to take in the interest of encouraging industrial and commercial 
crowth. The guiding policy must then be supported by the required credit 
policies. 
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Setting up operating procedures 


Loans reach the corporation from banks and other financial institutions, 
various agencies interested in industrial development, and direct from appli- 
cants. On applications not referred to banks or other lending institutions, a 
staff member of the corporation (preferably a full-time paid employee) assembles 
the necessary data, obtains credit reports, inspects the existing plant, reviews 
plans for expansions or new buildings, examines books and records, appraises 
operating expenses and use of working capital, and makes any possible analyses 
of costs, markets, or other factors to facilitate an appraisal of the firm’s future. 
A common arrangement is that of utilizing groups of local advisers made up 
of bankers and businessmen who supply firsthand information on the applicant 
and his business. The assembled file then goes to a credit committee which 
reviews the material and negotiates with the applicant on the amount, terms 
of payment, security, etc. The committee then submits its recommendation 
to the full board of directors for final action. 

Loans may be serviced either by the corporation directly or by the borrower's 
bank of account, which need not be a member. 

Interest charges generally are 6 percent per annum. A service charge of 
1 percent is made by 3 corporations. 


EXISTING CORPORATIONS AND THEIR EXPERIENCE 


The 10 corporations already in existence are : 


Date 

Name organized 
Development Credit Corporation of Maine _.____- Rae on a ED HY 
New Hampshire Business Development Corp__-._-__.---__-.--_------ _ 1951 
Business Development Company of Rhode Island ___.....-----_-__- sd HB 
Massachusetts Business Development Corp___.._.......---_--_---_-___- 19538 
ce: PI, I, eee meme eeenes 1953 
Vermont Development Credit Corp__........_._______- se th a 1953 
Kansas Industrial Development Commission____~ Silica a a 1955 
New York Business Development Corp ____..-----_- ss sai hatheecianeadiadl dana ee 
Fioriga Devesspmment Creare Corp... le 
Business Development Corporation of North Carolina_____~__- s * 1955 


1 Permissive legislative only, no corporations established as yet. 


Additional development corporations are being considered in other States. 

An evaluation of the experience of existing corporations can hardly leave a 
conclusion other than that they have been successfully launched and operated 
effectively to better the position of their respective State economies and, at the 
same time, creating an atmosphere friendly to banking. 

This experience appears in the record of the 6 New England corporations 
They have been successfully financed. As of June 30, 1955, 698 stockholders 
had paid in $1,181,485 for capital stock, and 297 institutional members had 
pledged $15,435,000 to the corporations. They had reviewed over $25 million 
in loan applications, and approved loans of more than $9.6 million, on which they 
had disbursed more than $6 million. Losses to mid-1955 had been only $8,546. 
Total balances of delinquent loans on June 30 amounted to $76,055, and the de- 
linquent portion of those balances amounted to $8,429. 

Since their beginning these New England corporations have given assistance 
to 9 new businesses, 120 concerns already established in the State, and 18 reloca- 
tions from outside the State. 

Experience is reassuring on the possibility of operating without diminishing the 
corporation’s capital. Maine’s corporation has operated in the black since its 
first 2 years of operation. Last year’s profit reached $10,000. 


SUM MARY—STEPS IN SETTING UP A DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATION 


Development credit corporations are designed to extend long-term credit and 
capital to business, especially smaller concerns. 

They do not operate in competition with hanks but rather in cooperation with 
them. 

The pooling of funds by the corporation and the diversification of loans made by 
it minimize losses to individuals investing in its activities. 

Business concerns, such as public utilities, etc.. as well as individuals. can 
subseribe to the stock of the corporation. Banks, unless authorized specifically 
to do so, usually are not stockholders, but only purchase its obligations and 
participate with it on loans. 
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In setting up a development credit corporation the following steps 


are sug 
gested : 


First atep 


Bankers, and especially officers of State bankers associations, should stimulate 
an interest in the creation of State development credit corporations by discus 
sion with the following individuals : 

Bankers. 

Governor of the State. 

Public utility officials. 

Railway officials. 

Life insurance company officials. 

6. Management of principal industries. 


second step 


We oN 


rhe governor of the State should be urged to appoint a committee to organize 
: development credit corporation. 


ihiw d Step 


If it is deemed advisable, the Governor should recommend and try to secure 
the passage of State legislation which will authorize the creation of a develop 
ment credit corporation and permit certain actions which would assure its 
success, State legislation is desirable for many reasons, some of which are 

1. It will encourage official support to the program of the development 
credit corporation. 

2. It removes certain legal barriers which might affect the success of 
the corporation, such as the right of State-chartered banks to acquire the 
obligations of, or to participate in loans in cooperation with, the develop 
ment credit corporation. 


3. It aids in the selling of shares of stock needed to raise the initial 
capital. 


Fourth step 


In organizing a development credit corporation, the following points should 
be considered : 


1. Financial structure: 
(a) Number of shares of stock to be issued. 
(b) Manner and method of sale of stock. 
(c) Whether State-chartered banks can purchase shares of stock 
(d) Amount of capital to be paid in before corporation can start 
to do business. 
(e) Ratio of borrowings to capital. 
(f) To what extent banks can make commitments for the 
chase of the corporation's obligations. 
(g) Manner in which calls should be made on commitments of 
banks. 
2. Management: 
(a) Management to be vested in a board of directors with or with 
out delegation of any of its authority. 
(b) Number on board of directors, and number of “members” 
shareholders to be permitted on the board. 
(c) Officers of the corporation and their respective authority 
(d) Amount of staff required and whether they will be on full 
or part-time basis. 
(e) Committees to be appointed (possibly an advisory commit- 
mittee with members located throughout the State). 
3. Financing policies: 
(a) Purpose for which credit or capital is to be used 
(6) Interest and dividend rate to be charged. 
(c) Dollar limitation on types of loan or capital 
(d) Type of collateral, if any, required. 
(ec) Restrictions on financing, such as: 
(a) Size of concerns. 
(b) Domestic or foreign concerns. 
(c) New or existing concerns. 
(ad) Term. 
4. Risk element: What degre of risk should be considered in connection 
with financing from the standpoint of industrial and community growth 


pur 
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Additional information 


Necessarily, this brochure does not contain all the technical and legal infor- 
mation indigenous to development credit corporations. It is intended simply as 
a guide which will be helpful to those interested in organizing such a corporation 

The members of our staff will be happy to answer your questions if you will 


address your inquires to the Small Business Credit Commission, American Bank- Fe. 
ers Association, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. ¥ 
SMALL Bustness Crepir COMMISSION, AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Chairman: William F. Kelly, president, First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Vhiadelphia 1, Pa. 
Walter B. French, in charge, deputy manager, American Bankers Association, 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Carroll A. Gunderson, secretary, deputy manager, American Bankers Associa 
tion, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y., and 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 3 
H. ID. Crosby, chairman of board, First Natonal Bank & Trust Co., Fargo, a 
N. Dak 3 
Joseph B. Crosby, president, First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Greencastle, Ind. 
Carlisle R. Davis, vice president, State-Vlanters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond 
14, Va. 
Edward J. Frey, president, Union Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Murray Kyger, executive vice president, First National Bank, Fort Worth 1, 
Tex. 
Lloyd Mazzera, executive vice president, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco 20, Calf. 
William W. McCarthy, vice president, National Shawmut Bank, Boston 6, 
Mass, 3 


Henry D. Ormsby, vice president, First National Bank of Louisville, Louis- 
ville 1, Ky. 

Seward D. Schooler, president, Coshocton Natonal Bank, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Frank A. Sewell, president, Liberty National Bank & Trust Co.,Oklahoma City, 
Okla . 

Martin J. Travers, vice president, Power City Trust office, Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Western New York, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

E£. William Weeks, Jr., president, Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City 1, 
Kans. 


BAA Waa ice Ges rae 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


ea 


2 


P. 8S. Shoemaker, executive vice president, Allegheny Trust Co., Pittsburgh 12, 
Pa., chairman, 


os Ue 


Senator Doveias. The subcommittee now stands adjourned until 
further notice. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1956 


Untrep STates SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON Lapor AND PusLic WELFARE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
W ush ington, dD. ( 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p. m., In room 
P-63, United States Capitol, Senator Matthew M. Neely presiding. 

Present. Senator Neely. 

Senator NeeLy. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The subcommittee is honored with the presence of one of the Senate's 
most distinguished Senators, Senator Clements of Kentucky. It 
could be said of him, as I have said of others, that his presentations 
are apples of gold and pictures of silver. 

Please proceed, Senator Clements. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR EARLE C. CLEMENTS, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 





Senator CLements. As usual, you are the same generous person, and 
ofttimes overly generous, to your friends. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, one of the most 
important matters facing the Congress during this session is the 
economic well-being of the Nation. In spite of glowing reports by 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers as to the increase in 

he productivity of the United States, there exists a number of areas 
now experiencing economic depressions of serious magnitude. 

Moreover, in many of these areas over a long period of time there 
has been no indication of any increase in commercial activity. 

In the State of Kentucky, substantial unemployment prevails in 
many areas. The most recent Area Classification Summary by the 
United States Department of Labor, March 1956, indicates that there 
ire a areas in Kentucky classified as “substantial labor surplus 
ar ; Corbin, Frankfort, Hazard, Henderson, Lexington, Madison- 
ville Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Grayson, Owensboro, Paints- 
ville-Prestonburg, and Pikeville are all listed as having unemployment 
in excess of 6 percent of the total labor force. 

In many of these areas the percentage is much greater than 6 per 
cent. 

For example, in the Corbin area the rate of unemployment was esti 
mated in mid-March to be 14.4 percent of the labor force in that area. 

Further indication of the widespread unemployment existing in 
Kentucky is the fact that the insured unemployment in the State for 
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the week ending March 24 was 8 percent, whereas the national insured 
unemploy ment estimate was only t percent. 

Even a casual analysis of the depressed-area listings by the United 
States Department of Labor in Kentucky will show that these cond 
tions are widespread, affecting every region of the State. Over a 
fourth of the counties in Kentucky are included in the classification 
“substantial labor surplus.” 

Earlier in the session, you graciously consented, at my request, t 
hold hearings in Kentucky so that Kentucky witnesses could present 
to the subcommittee a firsthand account of the economic conditions 
existing in my State. 

However, | now consider that legislation to bring about a Federa| 
program to improve the economic health of such area is so immedi 
ately essential that there should be no delay in this subcommittee’s 
further investigating the situation. The situation is clear. Eco 
nomic strife is prevalent in many areas. 

The subcommittee has before it abundant evidence of the need foi 
legislation in this field. 

The Congress has before it, in various stages of progress, legisla- 
tion which would go a long way toward improving the economic 
conditions in many areas I would mention here an increased high 
way-construction program, such as that passed by the Senate last 
session in the form of S. 1048, now pending before ‘the House Publi: 
Works Committee; school-construction legislation such as 8S. 4, which 
[ introduced and which is pending before this committee’s subcom 
mittee on Education and which would provide financial assistance to 
local school districts on the basis of need: increased funds for the 
School Lunch Act to provide more funds for furnishing a nourishing 
diet to schoolchildren; increased funds for water-resources develop- 
ment; a more liberal housing program to assist in procuring the neces 
sary financing for farm housing and housing in smaller areas; 1 
liberalization of the social-see urity progr am to extend its application 
and to meet the changing needs; a liberalization of the program for 
the processing and distribution of surplus agricultural commodities 
in ec onomically distressed areas (an amendment of this nature to 
the farm bill which I sponsored was, I regret to say, just vetoed by 
the President). 

And I would advise the chairman that that same measure is in the 
form of a separate bill and has been introduced in the Senate today. 
And it has the cosponsorship of the junior Senator from Minnesota, 
Senator Humphrey, and the Senator from New York, Senator 
Lehman. 

Increased Federal participation in the small watershed program 
so as to enable the immediate initiation of many smaller multi-pur- 
pose water-development projects on the smaller streams and_tribu- 
taries, such as the legislation which Senator Barkley and I have 
introduced in the form of S. 3023, now pending before the Senate 
Public Works Committee. 

And I would assure the chairman of this subcommittee that hear- 
ings will be held in the very, very near future on that legislation. 

All of these measures will, of course, offer a stimulus to the economy 
in these areas. However, what is specifically needed is a program 
geared directly to these areas. Such a program I advocated by the 
introduction of legislation during the 83d Congress in the form of 
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5. 3551. This legislation would have provided for the immediate 
onstruction of such public works as highways, parkways, publi 
buildings, pub lic alrports, stream developme nt, flood. protection wol ks, 

\ospita s, schools, and other pub lhe facilities, to be carried out 
whole or im part with funds saapided by the Federal Government 
i areas of economic distress. 

The White House opposed the legislation on the basis that the 
President had authority to plan and provide for the construction of 
needed public works. 

I think it is significant in this connection to note that the President, 
rather than use what authority he has in recommending appropri 
ions to the Congress for public- -works projects in many economi ally 
listressed areas in Kentucky, has actually either made no recom 
nendation for funds to hasten public-works developments or has 
recommended only token amounts. 

Until this administration is given specific direction to undertake 
a program of economic development in distressed areas and encour 

aged to actively pursue this problem, we will be a long way from 
bringing about lasting ecohnonnuc recovery to many areas of our 
country. 

I can say with respect to the areas of unemployment and declining 
commercial activity in my State that there exists those elements 
which would make for a prosperous economy. 

Such exist in the form of minerals and timber, undeveloped water 
roa and labor surplus. By improving communications through 

ie development of navigational potentialities of Kentucky streams, 
a by building necessary access highways, by the construction of 
planned but deferred public buildings, by a program to finance and 

construct housing, and by a program to construct much needed schoo! 
buildings and hospitals in these areas, much could be accomplished 
n the way of providing a basis by which the economy would expand 
ind be self-sufficient. 

In my judgment, these are the things that should be accomplished 
in a Federal program. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, S. 2663, introduced by the chairman of this 
-ubeommittee, would go a long way in initiating such a program and 
t contains many fine features. 

The fact that this bill would set up a Federal agency charged with 
the responsibility of administering such a program 1: ays emphasis upon 
the fact that Federal assistance in the form of improvement works 

-hould be given priority in economically distressed areas and will 
issure that there is a Federal agency solely concerned with the eco- 
nomic improvement of depressed areas, 

The loan provisions of the proposed legislation, to assist in financing 
the construction within depressed areas of industrial plants and other 
commercial facilities, will greatly assist in stimulating and reviving 

sound economy and, of course, coupled with a development of the 
natural resources of the region which I have advocated, will be bene- 
ficial in alleviating depressed economic conditions. 

In my studies of the economic condition of the State of Kentucky, 

| have been singularly impressed with the lack of adequate factual 
lata, especially of an official nature on a county or regional basis. 

Although some private organizations and some local governmental 
igencies compile economic data ona county or regional basis, report- 
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ing periods lag far behind compiled data on matters such as per capita 
income and other factors indicative of the economic health of a county, 
township, or other local governmental geographic unit. 

Private organizations and business research associations —— 
statistics on per capita income within such governmental units, but 
such statistics are not compiled by any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In fact, most of the economic statistics compiled by the United 
States Department of Labor on labor market developments are keyed 
to 149 “major production and employment centers,” leaving a void 
insofar as data on the economic well-being of a much larger number 
of “smaller areas 

Moreover, the compilation of statistics by the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Labor, and other agencies of the Federal 
Government gathering such economic data, because it is done on a 
State or regional basis, does not reflect the great variance between 
economic conditions in different areas within a State. 

Thus, we seem to be gaging economic welfare of the Nation by an 
unrealistic average, rather than by the actual, factual situation which 
may exist in a particular area. Mr. Chairman, it would be highly 

desirable to include in the legislation a requirement that the United 
States Department of Commerce, or such other appropriate Federal 
agency, make a yearly compilation of per capita income estimates 
by county and such other economic data as may be readily obtainable, 
to more adequately reflect the economic well-being of the smaller areas 
that constitute this Nation. 

On the basis of this compilation, a report should be submitted to the 
Congress classifying counties into groups according to per capita 
income to show the disparity of economic activity between smaller 
areas of the Nation. Such information would be helpful to guide 
the Congress and the Executive in the formulation of legislation and 
policy in economic matters. 

In this connection I submit a letter from Dr. Ernest S. Griffith con- 
cerning the appropriate Federal agency to compile such data and the 
feasibility of requiring the reporting of such statistics. 

Senator Nrevy. That will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C., March 26, 1956. 
Hon. Ear.r C. CLEMENTS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CLEMENTS: This is in response to your inquiry about the prob- 
lems of developing county data on per capita income, for use in administration 
of legislation for improvement of conditions in economically depressed areas. 

At present the only current county income estimates on a nationwide scale 
are those of the magazine Sales Management. Other data which cover part 
of the problem are prepared for infrequent quarter years by the OASI; for 
economic areas larger than counties but less than States by the St. Louis Federal! 
Reserve Bank and possibly by other Federal Reserve banks; and by some 
bureaus of business research in the States. 

The estimates in Sales Management and those of the St. Louis bank and 
of the bureaus of business research in the State universities, are based first of 
all on State income estimates prepared by the National Income Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The National Income Division has given advice 
to the banks and bureaus of business research on the construction of county 
estimates and has provided them with detailed unpublished data to help them 
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in making allocations on the basis of many factors rather than a few broad 
considerations. 

The National Income Division of the Department of Commerce appears to be 
n the best position to be made responsible for official estimates of county income 
data. With the present organization of the Department of Commerce, the Office 
of Area Development presumably would be the Office in the Department through 
which legislation would be administered; they would undoubtedly draw on the 
National Income Division for income data. 

The alternatives to use of the National Income Division might include the 
district Federal Reserve banks, or an office to draw on the bureaus of business 
research in the States. The first of these, the banks, have prepared their esti- 
mates for less-than-State areas only subsequent to the appearance in the third 
quarter of the year of the estimates for States, prepared by the National Income 
Division. Data from the bureaus of business research might be useful, but their 
collection would encounter the obstacle of lack of comparability as well as 
problems of intergovernmental relations. 

The National Income Division could make estimates of county income data 
earlier in the year than their State income payments data are released. The 
quality of the estimates would depend in part on how early in the year they 
were required, and on how early in the year OASI data could be tabulated on a 
county basis. If such data could be tabulated quickly, good estimates could 
be prepared because a great part of wages, salaries, and income of the self- 
employed, thus would be measured. Transfer payments data, such as social 
security and GI benefits, would have to be collected from administrative agencies 
und the data probably would be uneven in quality and timing. 

An estimate of the cost of making county income estimates could be prepared 
after study of the problems of tabulation and collection in the light of a specifie 
proposal as to the kind and timing of presentation of the information desired. 
The county data that have been published obviously represent far more detail 
than would be pertinent in the present connection, and experience in preparing 
them would not offer immediate guidance as to costs and other problems. (A 
sample page of data for the first quarter 1953, published in mid-1955, is enclosed.) 

If we can assist you further in this matter, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ernest S. Gairritx, Director. 
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Senator Cements. In view of the foregoing, I would urge that this 
subcommittee act favorably on legislation to initiate a program de- 
signed to stimulate greater commercial activity and higher employ- 
meet in economically depressed areas along the lines recommended in 

. 2663 and as I have advocated. 

“Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity that you have given me 
this afternoon to present these views to your subcommittee. 

Senator Neety. Senator Clements, the subcommittee is grateful to 
you for your observations. 

You may rest assured that so far as the acting chairman of the sub- 
committee is concerned, what you have most impressively said has 
fallen on most sympathetic ears. And this member of the subecom- 
mittee’s response will not only be sympathetic but will be vigorous to 
the limit of that member’s c apac ity. 

Senator CLements. Mr. Chairman, if I might say this: No member 
of your subcommittee, no member of your parent committee, no mem- 
ber of the United States Senate has a more realistic understanding of 
the problems of the depressed areas of the two States of this Union 
that have the highest unemployment rate of any other States—West 
Virginia and Kentucky—than have you. 

You know the situation not only in your own State; but you know 
it well in our State where you are known by so many and where I may 
say you are favorably known by so many. 

Senator Neety. Thank you very much, Senator. 

You doubtless know, Senator, that it was my privilege to conduct 
some hearings in your State at Pikeville more than a year ago on the 
very questions we discussed here. And the testimony was unchal- 
lenged to the effect that the employment distress there and in that 
entire area around Pikeville was greater than it had been at any time 
during what was commonly known as the Hoover panic or depression. 

Senator CLemMEnts. And as I stated earlier, Mr. Chairman, you were 
willing to go down there again in the very early future to hold some 
on- -the-spot hearings; but since this matter is of such urgency and 
since the conditions are not too much different than they were when 
you were there a year ago, I thought it unnecessary that you go there 
and hold these hearings at this time. 

Senator NEELy. We are glad to have heard you here today, Senator 
Clements. 

Thank you very much. 

A report on 8. 2663 from the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
recently re« eived by the Chairman of the full committee, will be 
printed at this point. 

HovusING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 


Washington 25, D. C., April 20, 1956. 
Re S. 2663, 84th Congress. 


Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Hitt: This is in further reply to your request for the views of 
this agency with respect to S. 2663, a bill to establish an effective program to 
alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain economically depressed 
areas. 

The bill would establish a Depressed Areas Administration under the direc- 
tion of an Administrator appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate. In carrying out his duties the Administrator would consult with an ad 
visory committee composed of officers in the executive branch including the 
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Housing and Home Finance Administrator. Areas in which the Depressed 
Areas Administrator determines that there has existed unemployment of not 
less than 9 percent of the labor force for at least 18 months, or 6 percent for at 
least 3 years would be designated as depressed areas. In making his determina 
tion the Administrator would he guided by information and data compiled by 
Federal, State, and local governmental agencies, and by similar information com 
piled by private organizations. The Secretary of Labor, upon request of the Ad 
inistrator would conduct special studies and compile data deemed necessary by 
the Administrator to enable him to make a determination. Local committees con 
sisting of citizens of a depressed area would be appointed by the Administrator 
prepare plans and cost estimates for the construction of industrial plants 
nd facilities to attract new industries to the area and to enlist the support of 
private and public lending agencies to finance such construction 7 
When funds for the construction of industrial plants or facilities are not other 
vise available on reasonable terms the Administrator would be authorized to 
ake direct loans for such purposes in amounts up to 66% percent of the cost 
’ construction for a period of 40 years. The Administrator would also be 
iuthorized to make loans or grants to assist in financing the construction of 
public faicilities either upon request of proposals for such public facilities from 
States, political subdivisions of States, or private or public organizations, o1 
ipon his own initiative. To further relieve unemployment the bill provides for 
the procurement of supplies by Federal agencies, to the maximum practicable 
extent, from contractors in depressed areas, or from contractors who will under 
ke to provide employment of additional individuals in depressed areas. In 
(dition, the tax relief provisions authoriz*d by the Lnternal Revenue Code ot 
14 in the case of the construction of facilities necessary in the interest of 
national defense would be extended to cover the construction of industrial 
ciliies to relieve unemployment in designated depressed areas Additional 
provisions in the bill relate to provisions for vocational training, supplementing 
payments of unemployment compensation and surplus food supplies 
While this Agency favors the broad objectives of the bill to assist com- 
uunities and industries in depressed areas, we believe that the Department of 
Commeree is in a better position to advise the committee with respect to the 
merits of the particular provisions of this bill. There are, however, certain 
proposals relating to our existing programs which we believe should be 
included in legislation enacted on this subject. These proposals, which would 
adapt certain programs administered by this Agency to fit the special needs of 
depressed areas, are now contained in sections 103 through 105 of S. 2892 
These sections are explained below. 
Section 103 of S. 2892 would amend title I of the Housing Act of 1949 by adding 
new section 111 which would make the provisions of that title applicable to a 
unicipality when (1) the area is certified by the Secretary of Labor as being 
n area of substantial and persistent unemployment, and (2) the Secretary of 
‘ommerce certifies that there is a reasonable probability that with the assistance 
irrovided under the bill and other aids, the area will be able to achieve lasting 
improvement in its economic development. Such assistance would be made 
available without regard to the existing limitation of section 110 (c) of title I 
f that act which requires that the project areas be predominantly residential 
in character or be redeveloped for predominantly residential uses. The section 
would expressly make eligible for rehabilitation a project area involving pri- 
arily industrial or commercial structures. It should be noted, however, that 
the waiver of the requirement in title I of the act that urban renewal project 
areas be predominantly residential does not otherwise involve any substantial 
hange in the basic statute. If, for example, the project area for commercia! 
industrial use involved the acquisition of open land, all the limitations 
rmally applicable would be in effect. 
This section would also authorize the disposition of land in a project area 
r industrial or commercial uses to any public agency or nonprofit corporation 
r later disposition. The existing provisions in title I of that act contemplate 
the disposition of land for immediate redevelopment. Such agencies or nonprofit 
rporations would be required to pay fair value for the land for uses in. 
accordance with the urban renewal plan. The purchasers from the public agency 
r corporation, in such cases, would be required to use the land solely for the 
ises approved in the urban renewal plan in conformity with the requirements 
of section 105 (b) of the 1949 act. Finally, a contract once executed under 
this section would remain in force until completion of the project even if it 
‘ater determined that the area may no longer be an area of substantial 
persistent unemployment. 


is 


and 
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It is generally recognized that the availability of good building sites at reason- 
able prices is a prime consideration in business decisions to locate or expand 
in an area. Under the existing program authorized by title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, not only is it possible for communities to remove slums and blight 
and prevent their recurrence but also to provide suitable sites with the necessary 
public improvements for industrial and commercial development. About one 
third of the net acreage for proposed uses in title I projects which have been 
approved for final planning or execution will be developed for industrial and 
commercial uses. It seems to us, therefore, that in many cases land for business 
development in areas with excessive unemployment could be most advantageously 
assembled and prepared for uses in line with community objectives by applying 
this well-established program. Land in these projects could then be acquired 
and improved with assistance preposed in the bill and sold or leased at prices 
in line with its value for the specified uses. 

Section 104 of S. 2892 provides that section 202 (c) of tithe Il of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 be amended by giving first priority in public facility loans 
to counties, cities, and other municipalities in areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment if the Secretary of Commerce certifies there is a reasonable 
probability that with the assistance provided under the bill such areas will be 
able to achieve lasting improvement in their economic development. Smaller 
municipalities would have second priorities (instead of first as in the present 
act) for assistance in the construction of public works. Since the availability 
of public facilities to serve industrial installations is frequently as important 
to the location of an industrial site as is the availability of a building site, giving 
first prority for public facility loans in depressed areas, seems to be especially 
desirable. 

Section 105 of S. 2892 would amend section 701 of the Housing Act of 1964 by 
authorizing advances for planning grants to counties, cities, and other municipali- 
ties having a population of 25,000 or more in areas designated as areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. Under the existing provisions of section 
701, such advances with respect to municipalities having a population of less 
than 25,000 are authorized only if made to a State planning agency and advances 
with respect to larger communities are authorized only for metropolitan and 
regional areas. Since communities of 25,000 and over are likely to have their 
own planning staffs, it is believed that for the purposes of the proposed act it 
would be more effective to provide direct Federal assistance to such communities. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that the area development 
program recommended by the President, although partially covered by S. 2663, 
would be more adequately met by the enactment of S. 2892. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. Coie, Administrator. 

Senator Neety. The subcommittee is adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 





APPENDIX 


ARBA ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1956 (S. 2892) AND DEPRESSED AREAS 
ACT (8. 2668) COMPARED 
AREA ASSISTANCE Act oF 1956 (8. 2892) 
(Administration bill) 

Purpose 

To provide assistance to areas with substantial and persistent unemployment 
to take effective steps in planning and financing their economic development 
Urganization 

Creates area assistance administration, administrator of which is responsible 


to the Secretary of Commerce, and an advisory board consisting of heads of 
major Federal bureaus. 


Definition of area eligibility 


(a) Loan and grant assistance: Labor market areas in which the employment 
rate is (a) currently 8 percent or more, seasonally adjusted, and (b) has 
been at least 8 percent for the major portion of each of the preceding 2 years 

(b) Nongraut technical assistance: Available to all areas. 


State and local responsibilities 


(a4) Recognizes existing local development organizations as project originators. 
(b) Loan assistance shall be extended to local areas only upon approval of 


the State (or State agency responsible for economic development). 
F imancial assistance, industrial facilities 


(a) May make loans to be used for such purposes as: (@) preparing land 
for industrial use; (6) constructing new factories; (c) modernizing old factories 

(b) A revolving fund of $50 million to be established for these purposes 
| nancial assistance, community improvements 

(a) Amends title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, to make the aids 
authorized under the urban renewal program available to a certified labor surplus 
area for redevelopment for industrial and commercial uses without regard to 
present limitations requiring redevelopment and urban renewal to be primarily 
for residential use. 

(b) Directs Administrator of Housing and Home Finance Agency to give first 
priority to applications from certified labor surplus areas for Federal aid in 
financing needed public facilities under title II of the Housing Amendments of 
1955. 

(c) Provides for direct planning grants under section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 to counties, cities, and other municipalities of 25,000 or more situated 
in certified labor-surplus areas. At present for metropolitan areas of 25,000 
and over planning grants are made to regional and metropolitan agencies. For 
cities under 25,000 planning grants are made to State planning agencies. 


Technical assistance 


(a) Secretary of Commerce is authorized to make grants for technical assist- 
ance including studies evaluating the needs of, and developing potentialities for, 
economic growth of labor surplus areas. 

(b) $1,500,000 is authorized for technical assistance grants. 

(c) Nongrant technica! assistance is available to all areas. 


Loans and grants specifications and limitations 
a. Industrial and related loans: 


1. Must be reasonable possibility that assistance will lead to lasting im 
provement in local economic conditions. 
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. State approval of project required. 
. Funds for project not otherwise available. 
. There must be a reasonable assurance of repayment. 
Amount of loan plus private and State and/or community funds avail- 
ah to insure completion. 
6. No loan in excess of 25 percent of aggregate cost, or for longer than 20 
years. 
7. Not less than 15 percent of total cost be supplied by the State or a local 
development organization as equity capital. 
8. Proposed project must be consistent with an overall local or area devel- 
opment program. 
9. Must not rob another depressed area or cause substantial detriment 
to area of original location. 
10. Not more than $50 million in loans may be outstanding at any one 
time. 
(b) Technical assistance grants, require State approval. Total grants may 
not exceed $1.5 million annually. 


Coordination with other Federal programs 


Functions authorized by act are to be coordinated with all other Federal 
programs affecting local economic conditions. 


Funds for program 
(a) For loan assistance, a $50 million revolving fund to be established in the 
United States Treasury. 
(b) An annual appropriation of $1,500,000 for technical assistance grants. 
(c) An annual appropriation for administration of program. 


Other provisions 


(a) Procurement: No new procedures specified. 

(b) Rural development: Provides technical assistance to rural areas and rural 
communities in their efforts to develop manufacturing, processing, and service 
activities. 

(c) Special labor force studies: Secretary of Labor may undertake special 
studies of characteristics of labor force in certified areas. 

(d) Surplus food : No new procedures specified. 

(e) Tax relief: No new procedures specified. 

(f) Unemployment compensation: No new procedures specified. 

(g) Voeational training: Secretary of Labor to provide advice and technical 
assistance in developing and carrying out a program to increase employability 
of local labor force. Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may provide 
assistance, financial and otherwise, for vocational training to the State voca- 
tional education agency. 


DEPRESSED AREAS ACT (S. 2663) 
(Douglas bill) 
Purpose 
“* * * to provide assistance to communities, industries, enterprises, and indi- 
viduals of depressed areas to enable them to so adjust their productive activity 
as to effectively alleviate excessive unemployment within such areas.” 


Organization 
Creates an independent Depressed Areas Administration with Administrator. 


Also an Advisory Committee consisting of heads and subheads of major Federal 
bureaus. 


Definition of area eligibility 
Loan, grant and technical assistance limited to areas where at least a 9 


percent unemployment rate has existed at least 18 months, or areas where at 
least 6 percent have been unemployed for at least 3 years. 


State and local responsibilities 


(a) Local industrial committee is appointed by Administrator, consisting of 
at least 5 citizens, to act as project originators. (Function apparently limited 
to loan program for industrial and commercial facilities. Local committées have 
no vote in the “grant or loan” program for public facilities. ) 

(b) State approval not required. 
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inancial assistance—industrial nad commercial facilitics 


a) May make loans in financing construction of industrial plants or com 
‘rcial facilities. (No provisions for preparing land or modernizing old build 


Ss.) 


b) $100 million is authorized for such loans. 


v 
lim 


‘inancial assistance—community improvements 


Administrator directed to make studies of need, and with advice of Advisory 
Committee can by loans or grants initiate programs of public facilities with 
or without proposals from States, municipalities, or private organizations. He 
is “authorized to receive proposals from States, Territories, possessions, political 
subdivisions of States (including municipalities), and private or public organ 
izations and associations relating to works of public facilities construction” and 
is to periodically review such proposals, adopting those which, in his view, “will 
substantially aid in carrying ovt the purposes of [the] Act.” 


Technical assistance 


(a) Administrator shall furnish depressed areas with technical assistance 
and information available within the Federal Government. 

(b) No specific fund allocation for these purposes. 

(c) Permissibility of technical assistance to nonlabor surplus areas not 
specified. 


Loans and grants specifications and limitations 


(a) Industrial and commercial loans: 

1. Construction of facility reasonably calculated to lead to lasting improve 
ment in local economic conditions. 

2. Funds for construction not otherwise available. 

3. Amount of loan plus private funds available to insure completion. 

4. Construction of facility will not rob another depressed area or cause 
another area to be come depressed. 

5. No loan in excess of 6624 percent of cost of construction, nor for longer 
than 40 years. 

6. Total loans for industrial purposes may not exceed $100 million at any 
one time. 

(b) Public facilities loans and grants: 

1. Administrator to select projects “on the basis of the degree to which 
the construction of such project will result in the most effective and economic 
alleviation of unemployment within the depressed area.” 

2. No loans or grants for projects which qualify for another Federal pro- 
gram or State program partially financed by Federal grants. 

3. Total loans and grants for public facilities may not exceed $100 million 
at any one time. 


Coordination with other Federal programs 


Administrator to furnish to depressed areas information and advice available 
from Federal agencies. Coordination per se is not specified. 


Funds for program 


(a) Administrator to issue notes and obligations not exceeding, at any one 
time, $200 million ($100 million for industrial and commercial loans and $100 
million for public facilities loans and grants). 

(b) An annual appropriation for administration of program. 

(ec) Appropriations for supplemental unemployment payments (see “Unem- 
ployment Compensation” below) not accounted for. 


Other provisions 


(a) Procurement: Governmental departments shall procure supplies and 
services from labor surplus area firms where practicable. 

(b) Rural development: Not mentioned. 

(c) Special labor force studies: Not mentioned. 

(d@) Surplus food: Commodity Credit Corporation to distribute processed food 
to homes and institutions. 

(e) Tax relief: Provides fast tax writeoff benefits for all new plants locating 
in labor surplus areas. 

(f) Unemployment compensatiou: Agree with States for payment of supple- 
mentary payments in depressed areas for those engaged in retraining program. 
United States will pay additional period of 13 weeks beyond State benefit pay- 
ments. 
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(g) Vocational training: Secretary of Labor to provide suitable training for 
unemployed. Cooperation with existing retraining facilities and State pro 
grams. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FBow 
THE STATE oF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to appear before this distin 
guished subcommittee today to discuss one of the most important problems 
facing the Nation in the field of economics—the so-called depressed areas. 

The other day the President issued his Economic Report for the current year. 
It paints a picture of great prosperity for the Nation as a whole, but it says 
little of the plight of those individuals and businesses who have been forced into 
corporate or personal bankruptcy largely because of factors beyond their own 
control. Yet this is a most serious problem for many of the people of our 
Nation—particularly those who live in what are called areas of chronic labor 
surplus. Much has been said, recently, both in Congress and in the Nation’s 
press, about the economic plight of the farmer. Now I certainly agree that 
the farmer’s situation is not a good one and has been getting steadily worse 
over the past few years. I hope and feel sure that the Congress will do something 
about it during the current session. Much less is said, however, of the situation 
of industrial workers in the textile industry, of the miners in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia who face not just declining income but total loss of all income. 
Indeed, many of these people already have been faced with the latter problem 
They need help, and it would seem that the Federal Government, together with 
State and local agencies, must step in if the problem is to be licked, as it must 
be. Therefore, I regard the legislation introduced by Senator Douglas which 
is being considered here today as of the utmost importance and I introduced 
a companion measure in the House which is identical to the Douglas bill. 

As I see it, this legislation would go a long way toward meeting the needs 
of these unfortunate peoples. I should like to discuss very briefly what the bill 
proposes to do and, more importantly, why each provision is necessary. 

In the first place, the bill would establish a Depressed Area Administration 
and an advisory committee consisting of the heads of the major Federal bureaus 
concerned with the various aspects of the problem. There would also be estab- 
lished local committees in the affected areas to work with the Administrator 
in coordinating local and Federal activities. The necessity for these agencies 
is, I think, perfectly apparent. Many Federal departments take actions and 
institute policies which impinge on this whole problem. Clearly, coordination 
is required if duplication and waste of effort are to be avoided. This can best 
be accomplished through establishing a central agency with responsibility for 
the overall program and giving it the benefit of the advice of the various bureau 
heads most conversant with all details of the problem. 

The local committees would ensure the attention of the large central agency 
to the immediate needs of individual localities. These needs are certain to be 
complex and varied since the depressed areas themselves are scattered through- 
out the country and exist in a variety of industries. 

The bill includes an authorization for the loan or grant of a total of $200 
million for the construction of industrial plants and public facilities such as 
hospitals, sewers, ete. This is one of the most vital provisions in the entire 
measure. Loans would be made thereunder to build needed industrial facilities 
in a given area of labor surplus to help the locality attract new industries and 
to provide employment within the area. Already many communities, faced with 
a situation of this kind, have taken steps to institute a program to meet their 
needs. Such steps are indicative of the desire of the local communities to fight 
for their own well-being, and such action should be encouraged in every way 
possible. The provision of loans by the Federal Government would be a long 
step in this direction, because, in spite of all their efforts, many of these com 
munities have been unable, faced with their already poor economic position. 
to raise sufficient funds on their own to meet the needs of the situation. 

The provision for loans and grants for the construction of public facilities 
meets a different aspect of the situation. Entry of new industry into an area 
takes time and time is precious to anyone already out of work, for he faces the 
prospect of having to buy food and clothing without an income to do so. Con- 
struction of needed facilities, such as hospitals and sewers, not only would pro- 
vide these people with an immediate income, but, at the same time, would tend 
to make the town, as a whole, more attractive to employers who might be con- 
sidering erection of a factory or other facility in the neighborhood. 
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Under this bill, the United States would pay unemployment compensation for 

, additional 13 weeks beyond that provided for under the State unemployment 
ompensation laws. The necessity for this provision must surely be obvious 
When a community is faced with a sharp decline in its economic well-being, any 
ction it may take to alleviate or overcome the loss almost certainly will require 

fairly long period of time to become effective. All too often, the situation, if 

improves at all, does not improve in time to prevent numerous families from 
facing complete loss of income. Such families are then forced on the public 
elief rolls which, in turn, are only able to carry a limited portion of the burden. 
\lready Many communities are at the end of their financial resources. Extension 
f unemployment benefits is at best a stopgap measure designed to bring relief 
for a limited period of time, but it is all the same a very necessary lifeline to 
people very definitely in distress. 

\ similar provision in the bill also is designed to offer a certain amount of 

mited relief for the immediate situation. This is the portion of the bill which 
vould allow the Commodity Credit Corporation to distribute processed food to 
oth homes and institutions in areas declared to be depressed. The same argu 
ments used in support of the extension of unemployment insurance apply with 
equal validity to this provision. 

Finally, the bill includes several sections directly designed to provide increased 
business in the affected areas. The bill directs the various departments of the 
Government to procure their supplies and services from local firms within de- 
pressed areas wherever such procurement is possible. The Administrator of the 
Federal program is directed to provide responsible local agencies with technical 
nformation and assistance to enable them to encourage new industry to enter 
the area. The Federal Government is in a much better position to provide local 
ommunities with up-to-date, accurate information on the nationwide industrial 
picture than any local community committee could possibly furnish. This would 
enable the individual localities to go about solving their problems in the most 
lirect and expeditious manner possible. This legislation would also provide for 
fast tax writeoffs for new industries building in such areas on the same way that 
urrent tax policy provides such writeoffs for defense industries. The usefulness 
n encouraging building new industries in such areas by this means is so obvious 
that it surely needs no comment by me. 

One other provision in the bill remains to be considered. Under the terms of 
the bill, the Secretary of Labor is directed to establish retraining programs for 
unemployed workers and to cooperate with any existing programs of the States or 
localities. The merits of this particular program are undeniable. All too often 
it has been found that even when new industry does enter a depressed area, the 
new factory does not employ those who have lost their jobs, but rather brings in 
people from outside the area or hires its local employees from among the younger 
ige group of the community. One of the major reasons for this is simply that 
many of the older workers have only one skill which is not transferable and may, 
ndeed, hinder their acquiring a new one. Unless these workers can be restrained, 
the problem of labor surplus itself cannot be solved. It is as simple as that. 

That is the bill, Mr. Chairman. It attempts to tackle a very, very big problem. 
It cannot work, of course, without considerable cooperation from both the States 

d the local communities involved. But, neither can the States and localities 
solve the problem without the aid of the Federal Government. It is a national 
problem, Such areas of chronic labor surplus exist and have existed for a num 

er of years in 67 major and smaller areas located in 25 States and Puerto 
Rico. The existence of such sores on the economic body are a drain on the entire 
conomy. In my own State, New Jersey, Atlantic City, Long Branch, and 
Salem have all been listed as being in such economic difficulties. But, even 
f those areas of New Jersey not directly affected by this condition, the impact 
s upparent. One of your own committee staff has told me that he had found 
s a result of his investigation of unemployment in the Pennsylvania coalfields 

one of the most hard hit areas), that many of the nnemployed who were in a 

sition to do so were moving into industrial New Jersey in search of jobs. This 
reates no problem in an expanding economy, however, industrial expansion is 
not likely to continue at its present rate very much longer, or at least this seems 
to be the considered opinion of people who are experts in snch matters. Now, 
* that is true, what sort of burden will this place on the economic capacity of 
the State? Will it not tend to create unnecessarily great burdens both on 
other workers who must compete for a limited number of jobs, and on the citi- 
zens of the State in general who will be forced to support an ever greater burden 
n the form of increased relief and unemployment compensation payments? If 
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this situation exists in New Jersey, isn't it reasonable to suppose it exists in other 
areas as well? 

Nor can we allow these pockets to exist because of the generally deadening 
effect any unemployment has on the whole economy. One of the principal reasons 
given for requesting urban support for farm legislation is based on this argument. 
Whenever and wherever unemployment exists, it hurts each and every one of us 
in a very direct fashion. It is a national problem and must be dealt with on a 
national basis. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers appreciates the invitation of this 
important subcommittee to file a statement commenting on S. 2663, relating to 
unempleyment in economically depressed areas. 

The manufacturing industries of this Nation employ directly today a total 
of nearly 17 million workers, and it is a matter of profound interest and 
responsibility to the more than 20,500 member firms of the National Association 
of Manufacturers to keep this total high and growing as the national! economy 
grows and as production increases. 

One of the central programs of the association for many years has been 
and still is—to point the way to continued high level employment, not only 
this year but for decades ahead. The economy as a whole must provide some 
20 million new and additional jobs in the next 20 years, and industry is gearing 
itself now to provide a very substantial proportion of those jobs—perhaps 5 
million additional factory jobs by 1975. 

We see the evidence of industry’s program not only in the 17 million jobs 
presently provided, but also in the gigantic outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment to meet the needs of continued growth and prosperity. Since 1945 industry 
alone has spent about $100 billion in this way. 

Our goals are so great that we feel it is of the utmost importance that Amer- 
ica’s leaders everywhere never lose sight of the central objectives which provide 
the millions of jobs and the unpredecented prosperity for our 167 million people. 
These job-providing objectives should be based primarily on national policies on 
major issues affecting every community in the land—issues such as Federal tax 
rates and other restrictive laws and regulations which harass business and 
discourage new business. 

The basic problem of high-level employment involves more than 66 million 
working people. Therefore, even a slight setback in the total employment pic- 
ture can create unemployment for millions. This would cause many times the 
loss and human misery that are involved in the small pockets of chronic un- 
employment with which the present bill attempts to deal. 

S. 2663, as we understand it, has been offered as a supplemental program, 
relating to local areas of unemployment resulting from special and various loca! 
conditions and adjustments. It has humanitarian objectives, and we have no 
desire to criticize it on that score. It appears to be, however, a purely marginal 
consideration, or what may be called a fringe issue. Yet in attempting to meet 
this fringe issue, this bill—we believe—threatens to violate some very funda- 
mental policies and principles. 

We desire to state for the record, at this point, that the association is actively 
studying the problem of helping local communities reduce unemployment. Our 
industrial problems committee is proceeding to explore many facets of the 
problem. 

At this time, and pending further study, the association desires to confine its 
comments to certain of its established views and to raise certain basic questions 
which we feel should be studied further by all concerned. 

S. 2663 contains at least one basic feature or provision which the association 
definitely finds objectionable. That is the proposal to lend or grant up to $200 
million of Federal funds through the propesed new agency in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The association believes that the lending of Federal funds—or for that matter 
extension of Federal credit—should not be a normal function of the Govern- 
ment in the domestic economy. It is the view of industry that lending projects 
of this character should be resisted as a matter of policy. 

We go further than that, and urge that steps be taken to limit and eventually 
reduce the scope of Government lending and credit activities. The Government 
has already incurred a huge public debt and numerous contingent liabilities 
which now mount so high that they may well become a severe drain on the 
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Nation's resources and a real threat to the credit structur f the econon 
iis isa trend of long standing that must be reversed 

The present lending proposal encompassed in S. 2665 is a move in the wrot 

rection. Moreover, despite certain loose limitations stated in the present b 

ere is no way of knowing how much further the proposed lending powers 

ay be extended by future potential legislative amendments and additi 
steps. Experience has demonstrated in many flelds that initial proposals 
ending and guaranteeing, in various secial-economic Federal programs of pas 
ears, have inevitably expanded sharply and sometimes have attained gigant 
proportions, 

Thus the present proposal could all too readily become an economic “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” with no assurance that the giant will be killed in the end 

in fact, there is no time limit in the present bill on the program of lending 
operations. This seems to indicate an intention to make this a permanent 
program, Which would include construction loans with maturities up to 40 years 
and public facilities loans with no specific provision for maturity 

Federal aid to depressed areas is already quite extensive, and this fact raises 

question as to whether there is actually any real need for this bill. For ex 
ample, under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 (revised November 5, 1953), 
issued by the Office of Defense Mobilization, extensive responsibilities were dele 
gated to the Labor Department, the Commerce Department, the procurement 
agencies, the regional defense mobilization committees, the Surplus Manpower 
Committee, and the Small Business Administration, These responsibilities 
include technical assistance, help in getting Government contracts, and many 
other forms of local aid. 

The lending operation of the Small Business Administration we regard as not 
essential, but other forms of aid by that agency have been helpful. In this cor 
nection the association is publishing immediately a brochure on the New England 
development credit corporations as a case example of what can be done through 
private channels to meet the local and marginal needs for credit and area develop 
ment." This is a movement which is spreading and growing. 

The association has just published an intensive study of the recent financial 
experience of thousands of small manufacturers among its membership.” This 
experience has been so satisfactory on the whole that again we seriously question 
whether there is truly a need for the present bill. 

State and other local aid to depressed areas is already organized on a very 
extensive basis. For example, some 41 of the 48 States have established economik 
development commissions or similar bodies which are equipped to assist in easing 
the adverse effects of local economic dislocations and unemployment. For this 
reason, too, we question the need for the proposed legislation embodied in 8. 
2663. 

There is a further question of very basic significance. Would not the steps pro- 
posed in the present bill tend to perpetuate the local economic dislocations and 
make them a permanent drain? If the existing economic pressure to adjust or 
to move is relieved by Federal loans and handouts, why would anyone bother to 
change? 

Would this not amount to asking Uncle Sam—or rather, the taxpayers of 
America—to subsidize and perpetuate the economically depressed area as against 
the efficient and progressive community? Would this not tend to immobilize 
both labor and industry in these situations? 

5. 2663 seems to be headed in the direction of the welfare state in that it en 
courages an increasing paternalism of the Government, instead of relying upon 
the vigor and ingenuity of the States and communities in adjusting to changing 
economic realities. 

The flexibility and resourcefulness of free competitive markets, at all levels 
and in all areas, made this Nation’s economy the envy of the world. It is im 
perative that these qualities be preserved if the Nation is to meet the enormous 
challenge of future growth and prosperity. 

The entire problem of helping local communities reduce unemployment calls 
for further study before the steps proposed in S. 2663 can be thoroughly evalu- 
ated. Likewise, the proposals of the Area Assistance Act—S. 2892—should be 
given careful study by all concerned. 


- 


2A New Source of Credit for Small Business, Economic Series No. 73. 
* Financing Small Business—1955, Economic Series No. 70. 
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AMERICAN Paper & PULP ASSOCIATION, 
Vew York, N. Y., March 22, 1956. 
Hon. Lister HILt, 
Chairman, Labor and Public Welfare Committec, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: We are submitting this letter to the Labor Subcomantiittee 
and the full Labor and Public Welfare Committee on the Senate, In lieu of 
personal appearance before the subcommittee. The American Paper & Pulp 
Association is the overall national association for the pulp and paper industry, 
America’s fifth largest industry. We are vitally concerned with S. 2663, the 
so-called Depressed Areas Act which is now pending before the Labor Sub 
committee and particularly with the implications of this proposed act as spelled 
out in the testimony given by Senator Humphrey at earlier hearings before 
the subcommittee. 

As a result of a careful study of S. 2663, we can only conclude that this bill 
us presently drafted or as it might conceivably be redrafted to implement the 
testimony of Senator Humphrey, would be designed primarily to create another 
governmental agency—in this case a Depressed Areas Administration—which 
would be authorized to put the Federal Government into competition with pri 
vate business through the guise of loans or outright grants. Our industry and 
indeed all industry today is embarked upon heavy capital investment programs 
which are designed to increase production of products and bring about effi 
ciency of operation and which, incidentally, are providing tremendous vehicles 
for increasing employment of workers. 

We are opposed to any legislation which has as its purpose the placing of 
the Federal Government in a position where it, for all practical purposes, will 
be operating business in competition with private enterprise. Where there is 
a legitimate need for the construction of a plant or factory, private capital 
is not lacking, nor indeed a desire on the part of private industry to establish 
a plant or factory in that area. There are many examples also of where local 
communities have by cooperative effort on the part of industry, labor, and the 
public been able to attract new industry into temporarily economically depressed 
areas. Municipal governments frequently have cooperated with such private 
enterprise efforts by providing tax relief and other lgitimate inducements at 
a local level. 

We therefore respectfully request the Labor Subcommittee and the full Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee to act adversely and vote not to report S. 2668 
in its present or any amended form, or any legislation of similar intendment. 

We also request that this letter be made a part of the record of the hearing 
on this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 


E. W. Trnker, Evecutive Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES GARMENT WorRKERS UNION, 
New York, N. Y., April 10, 1956. 
Senator Paut H. Dovetas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Senate Committce on Labor and Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Doveias: President David Dubinsky has drawn my atten 
tion to the hearings you are holding on the depressed-areas bill, S. 2663. 

In view of the fact that, as the director of the northeast department of our 
union, I have firsthand knowledge of the so-called depressed areas in Pennsyl- 
vania, President Dubinsky suggested that I submit to you a memorandum reciting 
some of our experiences in this area and, on the basis of these, to offer you com- 
ments on behalf of our union regarding the pending bill. 

As the director of the northeast department of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, it is my responsibility to supervise the operations of loca! 
unions with a constituent membership of some 75,000 in Pennsylvania, the New 
England States, and upstate New York. 

These sections of the country, unfortunately, are pockmarked with numerous 
areas where substantial numbers are without work. It is because of my-expe- 
riences in these areas, which may also be typical of other sections of the country. 
that I am taking this opportunity of submitting my views to your committee. 

Representing thousands of members in islands of despair, surrounded by 
growing and expanding communities, has presented a longstanding challenge, 
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vhich experience bas demonstrated cannot be solved by the efforts of the co: 
junities, States, or populations directly involved alone. A large number and 
uriety of such efforts have been made without any significant results. 

At the onset, I believe that the problem which I should like to discuss with this 
mumittee would be placed in sharper focus if we used the Department of Labor 
lescription of the werd “chronic” is much more accurate than the general and 
inqualitied designation of “depressed” for such areas as, for example, Johnstown 
Altoona, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Hazleton. 

Historically speaking, the economy of these communities have known nothing 
but laber surplus since World War l. ven the stresses of World War LI upon 
ur manpower pool did not alter the state of such areas as Scranton, Wilk« 
Barre, and Hazleton, which supplied substantial contributions of industrial mar 
power to labor warkets within upward of 500 miles away. It Was a standa: 
olument in New England in 1945 that the most likely place for a Scrantonian 

meet a hometown neighbor was in Bridgeport, Conn. LDuring the height 
he material shortages of World War II, a housing survey disclosed that abo 
the only place in Pennsylvania which reported a housing surplus, as distinguishe 
from the then generaily prevailing shortage, was the Wilkes-Barre area 

It is therefore paradoxical when one considers the above-described hi 
gainst the background of the contribution which these same communities make 
and the role which they play, in vur national economy. Coal, steel, railron 
transportation, production of railroad equipment, and electric power, are the 
major products of these areas. (me cannot mention any five other singis 
more essential to our economy in times of peace, and more indispensabl 
survival in times of war than coul, steel, railroad transportation, railroad equl; 
ment, and electric power. 

rhese facts pose a serious question How long can a nation, which is tlhe 
undisputed leader of, and example for the free world, maintain its position 
eadership and as exemplar for other countries, when the centers of econon 

tivity vital to its survival are afflicted by a chronic economic malady whic! 
ts national society appears to have neither the will nor capacity to arrest o1 
cure? 

hat is the question to which the people of this country must find a satisfactor) 
iuswer, if we are to survive as a free nation, with a free society, within the 
framework of a free economy. To solve this problem it is the unpleasant dut; 
of Congress to face the facts, and moreover, it will probably be the even more 
unpleasant duty of this committee to provide its congressional colleagues with 
some disconcerting shocks. 

I believe that if we face the problem presented by the “chronic” labor surplu 
areas fully and fairly we find that the suggested approaches to solution 
amelioration of the conditions there presented start from the wrong premise; 
i. e., from the point of what can be done by the Government to help the unfertu 
nate people and their economically blighted community instead of what can we 
do to correct or cure a defect or ailment which undermines our entire economy) 
the correction or cure of which is essential to our national survival. 

A few additional facts and conditions which I have learned by research and 
observation add further support to the necessity of action by our Government 
in the interests of our national self-preservation 

Here are a few of such relevant factors: 

(a) The per capita and family income of Pennsylvanians is low when cu 
pared with those of other industrial States ; and 

(b) The realizable income per farm in Pennsylvania is about $1,000 per farm 
below the national average (Pennsylvania average, $1,500; national averax: 
$2,500) ; and 

(c) The per capita and family income in the counties of chronic labor surplus 
areas in Pennsylvania and the farm incomes from the same areas operate most 
heavily to depress the State averages. 

liere we have the paradox of one of our Nation’s most essential resources, 
coal, with its devastating impact upon both the society and the economy of the 

ea of its source. 

ut the above figures do not begin to tell half of the story. The corrosive 
quality of the “chronic” labor surplus (which means continuous and per 

inent unemployment) on the human spirit infects our country with a s0o« 

andy of incalculable cost. One but has to see the depressing sight of th: 
loyed male “head” of the family delivering his wife to the entrance 
of onr garment shons in the “coal regions’ and his picking her up at 
e of her work day to recognize the development © A social illucess which 
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we cannot afford and from which we may never recover. One has but to spend 
a few moments in the taprooms where these family “heads” repair during their 
wives’ workdays for self-preservation and to play at their former role of “male 
lead” to witness the denigration of our most valuable assets—the independence, 
pride of status, and self-respect of our male population. 

These men are not without’ ambition, nor are they without personal re- 
sources and abilities. Mr. Boyer, the president of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Union Council, when testifying before your committee, pointed out that 20 percent 
of the unemployed who registered with the Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment 
Service from the distressed areas of that State were skilled. Mrs. Matheson of 
our union, in her testimony before your committee, referred specifically to the 
same men whom I have just attempted to describe and she pointed out that 
+ out of 5 of such men (the unemployed of the anthracite communities) were 
skilled and that one-half of them (the same group in that area) were under 
‘> years of age. Mr. Boyer also stated that one-third of the unemployed in 
the Johnstown and Altoona area were skilled. In an economy where the tech- 
nological development is causing the ratio of the skilled to the semi-and un- 
skilled worker generally to be diminished, it is appalling to have to acknowledge 
that skilled workers are actually a drug on any local employment market. It 
is possible to consider this human spirit, with the human skills and personalities, 
any less of a resource upon which our national survival is ultimately dependent ? 

Another factor which is present in the “chronic” labor surplus areas which 
we often term the “coal regions” which cannot be overlooked is that such areas 
are not depressed because they cease to hold the resources which prompted 
their original development and settlement. There is presently an abundant 
supply of bituminous coal in the “chronic” labor surplus areas of central and 
western Pennsylvania. The simple operation of such ordinary economic laws 
resulting from the contemporary ability to extract and market West Virginia 
bituminous coal at a lesser cost, and the reduction of manpower requirements 
through technological improvements, has converted this most prosperous region 
to a depressed area. The very uncomplicated situation in the form of the lack 
of markets has turned the erstwhile booming anthracite producing areas of 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton into the central marketing points for 
¢xhost-town counties. In both the bituminous and anthracite areas of Penn- 
sylvania, the very valuable and essential natural resource continues to exist 
in relative abundance. This factor in and of itself is sufficient to warrant the 
Government’s expending substantial effort, administrative skill and money for 
the maintenance of the ready availability of such resource in the interests of 
our national security and for the preservation of a sound and healthy economy. 

Failure to provide employment for large segments of a community so vital 
to our critical needs as our coal, steel, and rail transportation centers carries 
with it the seeds of our destruction in more senses than the few examples which 
I have cited. As the mines and other industrial establishments are taken out of 
production, the tax base is contracted. This diminution of tax base has its 
greatest impact in the local political subdivisions in which such divisions in 
which such industries maintain their operating sites: the towns, townships, 
and counties. There is, therefore, a resultant reduction of such essential local 
governmental services as schools, hospitals, streets, and police and fire pretec- 
tion. Furthermore, in a State having a large number of such areas, as does 
Pennsylvania, the pattern is sufficiently widespread as to result in a consequen- 
tial diminution of the State’s tax structure, with a direct effect upon such 
essential State services as educational subsidies and public assistance. 

Thus, a new and additional set of paradoxes is brought into play which 
contributes further to the undermining processes which I have described. The 
more that employment opportunities are reduced, the greater are the demand 
and the burdens that are placed upon our educational and hospital facilities, and 
the greater is the need for public assistance. Yet, the same circumstances which 
increase such demands and burdens decrease the base from which revenue can 
be derived for such services through taxes. This demonstrates the fact that the 
problem cannot be met through the local or even the State facilities and resources. 
This is a problem that challenges the very best of the facilities and resources of 
our National Government. 

This characteristic of the problem which I have just described also serves to 
fix the limitations which apply to the “self-help” approach. I must concur with 
the statement which Joseph A. McDonough, president of the Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Labor, made to this committee when referring to “rallies and pep meet- 
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ings,” and declaring that “notwithstanding their good intentions, these heroic 
citizens have been unable to make any impact upon the structure and pattern of 
our complex system,” because solution by self-help is contrary to and inconsistent 
with the inherent nature of the problem. 

I am sorry to confess that it is my studied judgment that these “operations 
boot strap” serve no real purpose in providing a substantia! solution to the basi 
problem and that such an approach can have no validity except as an integral 
part of a program such as is offered by S. 2663. The kind of approach contem 
plated in this bill provides factors which are absolutely essential to any program 
but which are not available through self-help or local programs; substantial 
loans, long periods of amortization, and training and retraining programs sup 
ported by supplementary unemployment compensation benefits. 

[ must say, however, that these “operations boot strap” serve an invaluable 
purpose to their communities and to our society as a whole if they do what I 
believe they have been doing, and doing reasonably well: Buoying the spirits of 
citizens in the face of abject hopelessness, thus maintaining their hopes and their 
willingness to survive; and also enabling them to keep their faith in our demo 
cratic processes until the time when these processes yield to constructive approach 
to the problem, such as is contemplated by 8S. 2663. 

The problem presents a number of aspects which make action on a national 
level, with the full resources of our National Government in a supporting role, 
absolutely indispensable to an effective program. 

One such aspect is the need for elimination of the rural and industrial slums 
existing in many of these “chronic” areas, as an incident to the solution of the 
asic problem. The blight of the “culm pile” and the “company town” is Loo 
creat an obstacle to be overcome by the hysterical enthusiasm of a panicky local 
chamber of commerce committee. Even the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
heen unsuccessful in persuading industry to develop in such areas, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of an ample supply of well-trained manpower. 

Another aspect of the problem which requires national support and aid is the 
necessity for the rehabilitation of schools, community facilities, and essential 
services. This cannot be effectuated in most instances through local communities 
alone, particularly where part of the local problem has been a 
base of relatively long standing. 

A particularly important phase of the problem which S 


». 


“starved” tax 


2663 has made some 
effort to cover and correct is the elimination of the abuses of “pirating” by 


certain sections of the country. No sound economy can exist so long as the attrac- 
tions of one region or area as against another can be the subject of “auction block” 
techniques. A sound program will preclude this possibility. Our economy can 
support every area, each on its particular merits with respect to functions for 
which it is best suited. 

I would suggest that in reviewing S. 2663, your committee make certain thut 
it will serve to effectively control and eliminate this already too prevalent abuse. 

There is much more that can be said in support of S. 2663, which I will sum- 
marize by the following conclusionary declaration. In my opinion, there is no 
legislative proposal before Congress, and there has not been any legislative pro- 
posal before Congress since it considered the Employment Act of 1946, which 
would have a greater bearing upon the stability of our domestic economy or 
would better demonstrate the superiority of our free economy over controlled 
societies, or which would serve more to inspire the confidence of the free and 
uncommitted peoples of the entire world in our way of life than would the enact- 
ment of S. 2663 or some similar legislation which attacks and attempts to solve 


by bold and uncompromising action the problems presented by the “chronic” sur- 
plus labor market areas. 


Very truly yours, 
Davip GINGOLD, 
Vice President. 


P. S. I would greatly appreciate it if you would make this communication a 
part of the record of your committee. 
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Missevurr STaTe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jefferson Citn, Mo., April 2, 1956 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Labor and Pablic Welfare Commitice, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sexator Hii: Quite recently our attention has been focused on Senate 
bill 2663, introduced by Senator Douglas and others last July 28, and Senate 
bill 2892, intreduced by Senator Smith and others on January 9. The Senate 
Labor Committee is considering S. 2668 while the Senate Banking Committee 
has in its possession 8, 2892. 

These bills, of course, have to do with Federal grants and louns to economi- 
cally depressed areas. While there may be good intentions to do something 
about the problems of depressed areas we believe the approach through Federal! 
legislation could be eliminated for the following reasons: 

There are now 46 States in the country that have State planning and develop 
ment agencies. All have a basic purpose of upgrading the economic status of 
their respective States. Some of the agencies have been formed in the past 
year and cannot present a record of performance But, we believe this indicate 
a desire, a willingness, and clear-cut program that will go a long way toward 
mending depressed-area problems where they exist. 

These agencies have the combined support of State and community chambers 
of commerce and the community industrial development corporations. Through 
this combined action progressive programs are licking the problems that have 
brought anxious moments to several areas. In our own State of Misson 
there have been unemployment problems in southeast Missouri due to the adven 
of machinery in the cotton industry. Concerted action by the State division 
of resources and development, the Missouri Delta Development Comunission ai 
the community chambers of commerce has produced a much brighter picture for 
southeast Missouri. This is an isolated case but it is indicative of action being 
taken throughout the United States. 

The theme of the objections to S. 2663 and S. 2892 is that Federal subsidy) 
to depressed areas would cause a duplication of effort that is now being carried 
out by the cooperative work of State and local agencies. 

Industrial development is a long-range program with careful planning and 
cooperative action as prerequisites to its success. Great strides have been taken 
in the industrial development field and industrial development has become a 
primary activity in many communities. Federal subsidy and direction as out 
lined in S. 2663 and S. 2892 would destroy much of the tremendous amount of 
energy that is being expended for sound industrial development and would 
waste an untold amount of taxpayers’ money on a program that is gaining 
momentum on the State and local level without Federal assistance. 

We refer you to the Book of the States (1956-57 edition) published by the 
Council of State Governments, Chicago, and on pages 366, 367, and 36S there is 
information that has a direct bearing on the growth and establishment of State 
planning and development agencies. 

We respectfull request that you oppose S. 2668 and S. 2892 at a time that is 
most appropriate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ross E. ANperson, Jr., 
(ssistant to the Brecutire Vice President. 


ROSIcLARE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 


Rosiclare, I1., January 8, 1956. 
Senator Paut H. Dovuctas, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: In connection with your depressed areas bill, we hereby make 
application for you to hold a field hearing in Hardin County, IIL, either at the 
county courthouse in Elizabethtown or at the Rosiclare Community Building 
in Rosiclare—the latter would be more commodious and convenient. 

Hardin County is in southeastern Illinois on the Ohio River and geographi 
cally covers approximately 180 square miles. It has 3 municipalities: Rosiclare 
with a population of 2,100; Elizabethtown and Cave-in-Rock each with a popula 
tion of 500; the remainder of the area is rural with a population of 4,400, for 
a total county population of 7,500. We have approximately 2.200 families 
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Hardin County is considered economically as a bo mans land. Over 
years its economy has been steadily declining. It is a chronic depressed a 
nd its difficulty is as old as 50 years. 

While during the last 25 years or so nearly $100 million worth of fluorspar 
as been shipped out of this area (Hardin County is America’s principal 
jlomestic flaorspar area), Hardin County enjoys no high economy and no high 
standard of living. More that 5} percent of the householders have no privat 
toilets and no running water—that tells the story of a county that has bee 
so generous in vielding up its natural resources 

There are no industries in the area except fluorspar mining curried on 
principally by three companies—Aluminum Company of America, Ozar) 
Mahoning Company of Tulsa, Okla., and Minerva Oil Company of St. Louis 
Mo. These three companies employ approximately 700 persons 

We have widespread unemployment in Hardin County and the area is 
assed as a IV-B labor-surplus area. The general assistance rolis are 
mormally high in Hardin County. 

The area of Hardin County needs a thorough overgoing on economile rehahili 
tation. The fluorspar business, as it has operated in the past in Hardin 
County, has brought no great wealth or high standard of living to the citizens 
of Hardin County. The area needs to be industrialized by companies who will 
produce wealth in the area and leave enough wealth here to build up a fine 
healthy, economically sound county. 

The farm area of Hardin County needs rehabilitation. Under the recent 
survey made by the Department of Agriculture, Hardin County was classified 
in the tifth and last category of low income, low valuation, and hopelessly 
bad farm economy. 

It is a tragic picture that I am drawing of Hardin County, but it is one that 
has to be drawn unfortunately to portray the factual situation here. 

We therefore ask that you bring committee on its field hearing into Hardin 
County. This county will illustrate and highlight the paradox of want and 
need in an area during the period when America’s general economy is flourishing 
so well, 

We suggest that you call as a witness the president of this association, M 
Roy E. Hensley, and we hope that you will see a way clear to hold a field 
hearing in Hardin County. 

Please advise. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. BLECHEISEN 


JANUARY 17, 1956 
Senator PauL H. Dovuag.as, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DoveL_as: We in this community are extremely thankful that 
he committee has chosen Mounds as one of the communities in which to hold 
1 hearing with regard to depressed area legislation. Mounds is centrally 
located, and easily accessible to river communities involved, here in southern 
Illinois. 

We are happy that the committee has had the foresight to realize that the 
failing coal industry is not the only contributing cause for the present low 

onomie conditions in southern Illinois. Also, we who reside in the Mounds 
ommunity wish to assure you that we are ready and willing to cooperate 
vith you and your committee in every respect, and would appreciate any sug 
sestions from you as to what we can do to advance this cause. 

After careful study of your Senate bill No. 2663 by the Southern Illinois 
University and our own community development committee, and their resulting 
favorable report, I pledge my wholehearted support to you in putting across 
this legislation. 

Enclosed you will find a resolution signed by 183 legal voters of Pulaski, 
nd Alexander Counties and southern Illinois, urging that a distressed area 
hill be passed in this session of Congress. 

Looking forward to being of service to vou and your committee in Mounds, 
| am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harvey 0. Wann, 
Publicity Chairman, Mounds Community Development Proyram 


73437—36—pt. 2 $2 
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RESOLUTION 


We, the following eligible voters in Alexander and Pulaski Counties and south- 
ern Illinois, hereby resolve that bill for this distressed area be passed by our 
Congress in the coming session. Such an appropriation will do much to al- 
leviate unemployment in the area, to spark new industries, and to strengthen 
the economic fiber of our communities in this region. 

We heartily support a program for the redevelopment of this temporarily dis- 
tressed area and attach our signatures as witness to our personal and areawide 
support. 

(Signed by the following :) LaVerna Corneloius Thomas, Mounds, 

c. F. Bode, Mound City, ILL. Lil. 

G. A. Tapley, Mound City, IL. Warren S. Hastings, Mounds, TI. 

Leonard Hale, Mound City, Ill. Mrs. John H. DuRall, Mounds, II]. 

Gilbert Vines, Mound City, Il. Harvey O. Ward, Mounds, Ill. 

Jarvilene Edwards, Mound City, IIL William M. Elyn, Cairo, Tl. 

Sonny Johnson, Mound City, IIL ©. V. Hardy, Mounds, Il. 

Wm. M. Jones, Mound City, IL. Rebecca Beadles, Mounds, IIL. 

Dan O'Sullivan, Jr., Mound City, IL James R. Weaver, Mounds, Il. 

Vamey Ed. Schwary, Mound City, Ill. Verna Prim, Mounds, III. 

F. X. Heiligevatern, Mound City, Il, Dora W. Chapman, Mounds, Il. 

Alvin Edward, Mound City, Ill. Von Pnim, Mounds, II. 

Forest Rushing, Mound City, I. Robert Jones, Mounds, III. 

F. B. Hood, Mound City IIL. Ruby B. Ridgeway, Mounds, Il. 

Charles Clayton Mound City IIL. John MeDavid, Mounds, Ill. 

Robert Hudson, Mound City, IIL Given Chambein, Mounds, Til. 

Jas. A. Rushing, Mound City, IL. Georgia Girgsby, Mounds, IIL. 

Frank Brooks, Mound City, Ill. Ivory Pitts, Mounds, II). 

Lucille Hudson, Mound City, Ill. Margaerite Crain, Mounds, Ill. 

Jackie Bell, Mound City, IL Vivian R. Gunn, Mounds, Ill. 

Rey. Edgar B. Purdy, Mounds, IL. Leslie B. Broom, Mounds, Il, 

Charles Austin, Jr., Mounds, IL. Katherine Meshew, Mounds, Ill. 

Mrs. Wm. Saffa, Mounds, Il. Mary Genelle Mohoney, Mounds, IU. 

C. Robt. Crain, Mounds, IIL Daniel Mattson, Mounds, III. 

A. I. Connell, Mounds, Il. H. T. Wisefall, Mounds, IU. 

Henry Gunn, Mounds, Ill. Cassie Saffa, Mounds, Il. 

John F. Stewart, Mounds, II1. Kaych D. Cringsby, Mounds, Il. 

Sara Goodigian, Mounds, Ill. Hazel F. Robinson, Mounds, Il. 

Wm. H. Goodgian, Mounds, IIL. John W. Taylor, Mounds, Ill. 

Rita Graddy, Mounds, Ill. L. Washington, Mounds, I. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Graddy, Mounds, Ill. Ralph Flemming, Mounds, Il. 

Allen Johnson, Mounds, IIL. B. M. Talley, Mounds, Il. 

Harve Calvin, Jr., Mounds, Ill. E. H. Prindle, Mounds, Il. 

Vivian Caster, Olmsted, IIL A. W. Casper, Mounds, IIL. 

J. E. Catilla, Mounds, Il. Robert G. Cruse, Mounds, Il. 

Robert A. Aldrich, Mound City, IL. Gerold W. Greenwalt, Mounds, Ill. 

John B. Barnes, Carbondale, ILL Kalph Gurley, Mounds, Ill. 

Rosemary Varner, Mounds, Il. John E,. Britton, Mounds, Ill. 

Burgess Varner, Mounds, Ill. Aruel Newell, Mounds, III. 

Clara Bonner, Villa Ridge, Il. Paul C. Yandell, Mounds, II. 

Jane Robertson, Ullin, Il. Mrs. Josie M. Boyd, Mounds, IIL. 

Robert Haskell, Mounds, Il. Hazel Marie Allen, Mounds, Il. 

Byron L. Connell, Mounds, Il. Margaret B. Ward, Mounds, Ill. 

Mrs. Henry Moreland, Mounds, IIL Margie Lindsey, Mounds, IIl. 

Mrs. John C. Fisher, Cairo, IIL Alpha Connell, Mounds, II. 

Victor Honey, Cairo, Il. Earlean Hastings, Mounds, Ill. 

Connie Meadows, Mounds, IIL. Cecilia Lowet, Mounds, III. 

Dora Meadows, Mounds, Ill. Kizie Rayd, Mounds, Il. 

Maxine Crippen, Mounds, II. Robert Boyd, Mounds, III. 

Margaret Throgmorton, Mounds, Ill. E. P. Woolard, Mounds, Il. 

Biauclie Britt, Mounds, Il. Eunice T. Jenkins, Mounds, III. 

Earl Sitton, Mounds, II. Charlotte Grable, Mounds, Ill. 

Virgil Edwards, Mounds, II. R. BE. Hagler, Mounds, III. 

Henry Alexander, Mounds, II. Laura Maude Connell, Mounds, Ill. 

Joe E. Roberts, Mounds, Il. Ruth Atherton, Villa Ridge, Il. 

Mrs. Maggie G. Branch, Mounds, Ill. Robert Vauills, Cairo, Ill. 
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\udrey Lane, Villa Ridge, Ill. Mrs. Fred Allen, Mounds, Ill 

E. L. Crain, Villa Ridge, 111. Mary B. Scruggs, Mounds, IL. 
Virgil Bankson, Villa Ridge, Ill. Dorothy W. Rose, Mounds, I)!. 
Mary Bankson, Villa Ridge, 111. Mrs. Albert Toler, Mounds, I11. 
Ear! E. Hayes, Villa Ridge, Ill. Jack E. Lettell, Mounds, I! 

F. V. Gray, Vienna, II. Dewey Mohoney, Mounds, II). 

J. C. Price, Mounds, Il). J. F. Connell, Mounds, I! 

k. B. Endicott, Villa Ridge, I!’ H. B. Williams, Mounds, Il 
Edward O. Pawlisit, Villa Ridge, Ill. Hugo Chiamblis, Mounds, Il. 
Mildrid Grace, Villa Ridge, Ill. Wm. Bride, Villa Ridge, Lil 

Fr. M. Dille, Villa Ridge, Il. Chas. Hartman, Villa Ridge, Ill 
Rtudy Swanson, Villa Ridge, Ll. G. R. Grace, Villa Ridge, Ill. 
Freda Swanson, Villa Ridge, Ill. Wm. Farrist, Anna, I) 

Fames R. Glover, Carbondale, Ill. Kennith Dauns, West Frankfort, I)! 
J. F. Wilkinson, Villa Ridge, Il. Jessie Williams, Pulaski, Il! 
Daisy M. Wilkinson, Villa Ridge, Tl. Clarence Bagby, Cairo, I! 
Virginia Wilkinson, Villa Ridge, Lil. H. L. Atherton, Villa Ridge, 111. 
Kenneth Wilkinson, Villa Ridge, I). Frank Dynis, Cairo, I). 

Minnie Behinett, Villa Ridge, Ill. Ethel Barnett, Villa Ridge, Il. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Wheeler, Villa Ridge, Mildred Calvin, Villa Ridge, Il. 
Ill. Howard Forrester, Cairo, Ill. 
James Hogendobler, Villa Ridge, Il. Lillian Bonner, Villa Ridge, Il. 

Dorothea Hogendobler, Villa Ridge, Il. J. R. Bonner, Villa Ridge, Il! 
Delta K. Hartmen, Villa Ridge, Il. Flora Conant, Villa Ridge, Il 
Wim. W. Page, Olmsted, Ill. W. B. Kinnedy, Villa Ridge, I! 
J. H. Wieting, Villa Ridge, Ill. Doris E. Black, Villa Ridge, Il! 
Virginia Wieting, Villa Ridge, Ill. Clara Spualding, Villa Ridge, Ill 
James B. Aiken, Mounds, II]. Geneince M. Lavert, Villa Ridge, Il! 
Catherine H. Vick, Mounds, Ill. Floyd Smoot, Villa Ridge, Il. 
\lberta Nelson, Mounds, Il. Ella Smoot, Villa Ridge, I1! 
Frances Modglin, Mounds, III. L. E. Green, Villa Ridge, I11. 
Nettie L. Stone, Mounds, Ill. Russell Dille, Villa Ridge, Il. 
James T. Malley, Mounds, I11. George A. Cross, Villa Ridge, Il. 
Leanard Koch, Cairo, IIL. G. W. Aldrich, Villa Ridge, Il 
John H. Edwards, Mound City, Il. Virginia Lane, Villa Ridge, Il. 
James G. Elder, Mounds, I1. Evelyn Yandell, Mounds, Ill. 
Harry Nix, Mounds, Il. Lawrence Schneider, Mounds, Ill 
Maude Lackey, Pulaski, Ml. Vesteene Rives, Mounds, Il. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, 

County of Pulaski, 88: 


I, Marguerite B. Ward, notary public in and for said county and State do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true, correct, and complete copy 
of an original resolution, including signatures thereon, now in the Mounds area 
community development headquarters files, and that the signatures on such 
original resolution are genuine in all respects. 

Witness my hand and notarial seal this 17th day of January A. D. 1956 


[SEAL] MARGUERITE B. Warp, 
Notary Public, Pulaski County, IU. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas a bill, S. 2663, has been introduced in Congress to alleviate excessive 
unemployment in certain economically depressed areas ; and 

_ Whereas this community has an excessive amount of unemployment and 
citizens on relief rolls in proportion to its population ; and 

Whereas there is no electric power available in southern Illinois to attract 
or sustain any major industry ; and 

Whereas this community is sadly in need of a sanitary district in order to 
attract any kind of industry ; and 

Whereas the Electric Energy, Inc., is under a 25-year contract to supply the 
Atomic Energy Commission all their power : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the village president and board of trustees of the village of 
Joppa (Massac County), Ill, in regular meeting assembled this 27th day of 
January 1956 earnestly urge an early investigation of this community and a 
definite assurance of remedial action to alleviate our distress ;and be it further 

Resolved, That State or Federal aid be made available to secure a sanitary 
district for this village and furnish this district with adequate electric power to 
attract industries ; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to United States Senators 
Paul H. Donglas and Everett M. Dirksen: United States Congressman Kenneth 
J. Gray and Illinois State Kepresentative Paul Powell. 

Logan Woop, 
Village President. 
Frev BENDER, 
LINDELL E. CLerruscu, 
James LITTLE, 
leis S. Booes, 
Village Trustees. 


ANNA GALLIHER, 


Village Clerk. 


YOUTH LOOKS AT THE FUTURE 


A report on the opportunities for youth in southern Ilipeis, submitted origi 
ually as testimony for the proponents at the public hearing held in Murphysboro, 
lil., February 21, 1956, by the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, St. Louis 
district, Col. George E. White, Jr., presiding, on the proposal to canalize the 
Big Muddy River and Beaucoup Creek. 

Submitted on April 27, 1956, to the Honorable Pau! H. Douglas, Senator from 
Lllinois, in support of S. 2663, the depressed areas bill. 

Prepared by the student council of the Pinckneyville (Ill.) Community High 
School. 

Preparation committee: Norman Millikin, chairman; Don Margenthaler; Mery 
Ruth Millikin; Linda Hubler; Richard Todd; Tod Masters; Susan Matthews 
Allan Brown. 

Faculty advisers : Dean O. Smith ; Samuel! B. Edwards. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
Hlon. PauL H. DovuGLas, 
United States Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaToR Dovuatas: A few weeks ago, our community became interested 
in a proposal to canalize Beaucoup Creek and Big Muddy River in southern 
Illinois. Our student council, here at the Pinckneyville Community High School, 
became interested in the project and obtained permission to study it. We ap 
pointed student representatives in the community planning committee who are 
still serving as members of that organization. 

We also set up a committee to make a report on local conditions. This com- 
mittee, with the assistance of our faculty sponsors, finally submitted a report 
which was offered as testimony for the proponents at a public hearing on the 
canal proposal held by the United States Army Corps of Engineers at Murphys 
boro, IIL., February 21, 1956. 

Since then we have felt that our study might be of some value in securing a 
favorable decision on 8. 2663, the Douglas depressed areas bill. Therefore, upou 
the suggestion of Mr. Harold D. Brown and Dr. William Tudor, we are here- 
with submitting our study in revised form, for consideration as evidence in 
support of 8. 2663. 

After the introduction, our report is divided into two main parts. 

In part 1, we present data that is essential to an understanding of what youth 
sees when he looks at the future in southern Illinois. Among other things, we 
have studied unemployment, relief, aid some of the sociological characteristics 
of Pinckneyville. 

The picture is not bright. 

We have found the average cost to the Government for a person on relief is 
$39.32 per month.’ 

The size of the average American family, based on an announcement of the 
bureau of the Census in April 1954, is 3.3 persons.” 

The life expectancy of white, American males is 6814 years.’ The average age 
ut graduation from our school is 18 years. 


$ “ar dae Ill, p. 17, this report. Cost for 28,669 persons for October 1955 was 
1,127, > 
2 United States Population, The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1955. (New York 
New York World Telegram), p. 255. 

* Tbid., p. 261. 
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if a graduate of the class of 1956 marries and accumulates « family in the next 
10 years, simple arithmetic indicates that it would cost the Government 
$69,950.28 to support them for the next 504 years.’ 
It seems to us that this is x» much more significant problem than supporting 
someone on relief who is already 65. 
It also assumes added significance if, instead of being on relief, this graduat 
uuld support his family and perhaps pay a little income tax 
In studying the sociological characteristics of Pinckneyville, we have found that 
t has all the earmarks of a dying community: Loss of population; age tending 
to classify in the “very old” and “very young” groupings; empty houses and 
eupty business places. 
In spite of these things, we have seen our parents struggle to attract new 
dustry tothe town. We have seen them pay high taxes to maintain and improve 
ur schools. No, the American spirit of courage is not dead in our town \ 
highly significant fact we discovered is that 75.2 percent of the homes in 
nckneyville are owned by the persons living in them 
We conducted an interesting survey of the graduates of the high school and 
found that a girl has only 1 chance in 10 of remaining in our community and 
getting married. That may be a bit humorous, but this certainly is not: Only 
» percent of our graduates are gainfully employed in our community 
It looks as if we have only two choices. Leave, or go on relief 
We don’t want to wander about the country following the chance winds of 
isonal employment. The young people of southern Lllinois don’t want an) 
vart of relief. ; 
In part 2 of our report you will find the results of our study of 14 basic require 
ents of industry and how southern Illinois meets some, and fails to meet 
thers, of these requirements 
It is our sincere belief that Senate bill 2663 is justified, necessary, and com 
itible with the principles of American democracy. 
It is with a respectful request for favorable consideration of S. 2663 that 
submit this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
Don MARGENTHALER 
(For the Student Council, Pinckneyville Community High School.) 


Youtu Looxs at THE Future 
INTRODUCTION 


Young people of high-school age have an intense interest in the future. Weare 

te aware of the problems our parents face from day to day. 

Most of us are interested in the question: “What shall I do to make a living?” 

« of us are making plans for college. Marriage is in the future for us. 
st of the boys are concerned with military service of some kind. All of us 
| soon assume the responsibilities of voting citizens. 

When we first heard of the proposal to canalize the Big Muddy River and 
Beancoup Creek, we became very interested in it. Many of us speculated on the 

reational possibilities of the lakes that might be created as lock basins. 

Our community very quickly became aware that the proposal was full of 

ssibilities. A community canal committee was formed for the purposes of 
seeing what was to be done, and our student council obtained our principal's 

ermission to send representatives. 

We studied Mr. Geoffrey Hughes’ plan * for the economic recovery of southern 
(liinois and decided we should do something constructive. The community 

mittee suggested that we could submit testimony at the hearing in Murphys 
», DIL, on February 21, 1956, if we so desired. 

Onr student council immediately set np a committee to gather facts and sul 

ta report for testimony. This is that report. 

We contacted 10 other high schools. All of them read Mr. Hughes’ report, men 
tioned above, and approved the proposal to canalize Big Muddy River and Bean 
coup Creek. By virtue of direct endorsement from these 10 high schools (see 
table V, p. 19), we represent 3,209 high school students as we offer this report as 


~ 


testimony for the United States Army Corps of Engineers 


‘One person for 50%, years at $39.32 per month, and 2.3 persons for 42% -yeat at 
$39.22 ner month. 

* Hughes, Geoffrey. Southern Illinois. Inc., Carterville, Ill. A Report on the Economic 
Problems of Southern Illinois Communities to Senate Subcommittee on Labor. (Submitted 
to the Subcommittee on Labor in Washington, D. C., on January 6, 1956.) P. 2 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Lack of time, experience, and certain facilities limited the scope of onr 
investigation. We decided to investigate the social and economic conditions 
in Our community which would affect our future as citizens living in this area 
and to determine, if possible, whether the building of canals would materially 
modify these conditions. 

With the assistance of our teachers, our committee immediately set to work 
on this problem. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 


This report is divided into two parts. 

Part 1 is entitled “The Perspective.” In this section of the report, we have 
listed the social and economic conditions in our community which we believe 
are necessary to an understanding of how youth looks at the future. 

Part 2 is called “An Economic Solution.” In this section of the report we 
evaluate our findings in terms of the future. We attempt to show the place 
of our community in the economy of our Nation. We point out some of the 
advantages and some of the shortcomings of this area and the importance of 
attention to these matters as youth looks at the future. 


Part 1.—THE PERSPECTIVE 
UNEMPLOY MENT 


The population of the city of Pinckneyville, IIL, is 2,898 people.* If we as- 
sume that the labor force is comprised of all people above 14 years of age who 
are available for full-time employment, there are 113 people unemployed.’ This 
is 10.5 percent of the labor force of Pinckneyville—considerably above the na- 
tional average but is below the average unemployment in southern Illinois. 

In October 1955, there were nearly 20,000 persons unemployed in southern 
Illinois. Seven hundred fifty of these were in Perry County (See table IL). 

According to opinions gathered from our parents, it appears that this con- 
dition of serious unemployment is a chronic ailment of southern Illinois. Dur- 
ing times of war, employment in this area is fairly good. But as soon as the war 
ends, the mines begin to lay off workers and unemployment sets in as a genera! 
condition. While the rest of the country seems to be quite prosperous, southern 
Illinois is the “forgotten land.” 

Unemployment is a condition that must be considered as youth looks at the 
future. 

PUBLIC RELIEF IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The most recent data available on public relief was contained in Mr. Goffrey 
Hughes’ report already cited. (See table III, p. 17.) 

1,170 persons in Perry County received public assistance in the month of 
October 1955. This cost the Government $40,888. The cost of public assistance 
for the 16 counties of southern Illinois for that month was $1,127,193. 

We know this is a great burden on our Government. 

We also know that, as the young people of this area, we don't want to be on 
public relief. We want to accomplish things. We want to “carry our own 
weight” and be useful citizens. 


PINCKNEYVILLE—A DYING CITY? 


Southern Illinois University ‘ reports several alarming sociological facts about 
Pinckneyville. These are summarized in the lettered paragraph below. 

(a) Pinckneyville lost 401 people, or 12 percent of its population, between the 
national census of 1950 and September 22, 1955. The number of people living 
in Pinckneyville in 1950 was 3,299. The present population is 2,898. 

(b) The greatest loss of population was in the age group of 15 to 39 which 
showed a loss of 376 people. 

(c) The percentage of people in the age group 15 to 39 is smaller than the 
national and State averages. 


2 Pinckneyville Community Development Census—A Partial Summary, from A Discussion 
of Needs, Problems, and Assets of Pinckneyville, compiled by the Department of Com- 
<r Development, Soutbern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill., September 1955, p. 5. 

ba IG He 
* Ibid., p: 5. 
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(d) There is a definite increase in the number of people above 60 years o 
ize as compared to 1950, and the percentage of people in this 
arger than the national and State percentages. 

See table IV for the percent distribution of age groups in the 
1950, Illinois 1950, and Pinckneyville 1950 and 1955. 

in Pinckneyville, we have vacant houses, several empty business places, and 
usy public relief office. 

We have been taught that these are signs of decay in a community. We have 
also been taught to examine all sides of a problem. We looked for 
some hopeful facts about our town. They are summarized in 
graphs below. 

(a) Our city government is solvent, yet provides adequate services such as 
good water supply, fire and police protection, sewage disposal, and relatively 
good streets. (This is probably not typical of southern Lilinois communities. ) 

(b) “It appears that Pinckneyville is equal to or above the national average 
for modern housing. * * * Of all occupied dwelling units in Pinckneyville, 75.2 
percent are owner occupied.” ° 

(c) We have good schools and churches. A new parochial elementary school 
s under construction, and a new public elementary school is to be built soon 

As we looked at these facts, we became very concerned about our general 

elfare. Our committee decided to find out what had happened to our graduates 
of the past. 


age group is 


United States 


and found, 
lettered para 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH 


We decided to trace the people who graduated from the Pinckneyville High 
School in 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. We chose these years to provide for enough 
time lapse to take care of college attendance and military service. The results 
of this bit of research are shown on page 9 in table I. 

It will be noted that less than 12 percent of the graduate of 4 to & years 
ago are gainfully employed in this community. If we add these to the “number 
of girls, married, living in this community, but not employed,’ we discover 
that probably 21 percent of these youth have not found their future in this 
community. 

It is needless to say that we are concerned about the opportunity for youth 
in southern Illinois as we look at the future. 


TaBLe I.—Data on Pinckneyville Community High School graduates, classes of 
1948 through 1951 





Number 


Number of girls 
e . known | 
s P P’ a . YT nt Z ler 
Number of oe — Percent of | gainfully pa fully bet at 
‘graduates | commu- | elsewhere, | 'ot#! who | employed | cinioved | employed 
8! yn . he have left | in this a : Li ; 
nity, 1956 1956 | ere living in 


commu 
nity 1958 this oom- 
a munity 


Class of 


10 
| 
Total, all 
class... .. 380 249 


Part B—AN Economic SOLUTION 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NEEDS INDUSTRY 


In arriving at any conclusions, we are forced to admit to the following 
limitations: 

(a) The inexperience of youth. 

(b) Lack of time to gather all pertinent facts. 

We are forced to state, frankly, that it is our opinion that the solution to 
the problems of unemployment, excessive public relief, and decaying communities 


* Ibid., p. 7. 
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prevalent in southern Illinois is to be found in attracting industry to this ares 
and in improving our local agriculture. 

Better recreation and better education are important, too. it seems that 
all these things are interrelated, and an improvement in one leads to an improve- 
ment in the others. 

The balance of this report will be concerned with the attraction of industry 
to the area. 

For an indication of the industrial potential of industry in and around Pinck- 
ney ville, we offer the following quotation: 

“The development of southern Illinois during the 20th century has been so 
concentrated on coal that other important opportunities have been neglected. The 
general area has a much higher proportion of small business establishments (less 
than 20 employees) than the national average—an indication of the area’s relative 
youth in the manufacturing field. In established manufacturing communities 
elsewhere, once-sinall organizations have become dominant throngh success and 
expansion. with the result that the prospects for new ventures are less auspicious 
than they would be in rapidly growing areas. United States census figures for 
southern Illinois clearly substantiate this by showing an increase of 20 percent 
in the number of manufacturers over the last 5 years, while in the entire Nation 
it decreased 7.5 percent. 

“Certainly two of the most important factors to be considered by an incoming 
industry are the labor potential and the prevailing management-labor relations 
Pinckneyville lies in a class 4 labor area—a United States Department of Labor 
classification for regions suffering critically from a high percentage of unem- 
ployment. Accordingly, industries which find that Pinckneyville meets their 
other requirements should encounter no difficulties in obtaining employees. 

“Management-laber relationships are most difficult to evaluate objectively 
Isolated instances of labor disturbances may easily earn an entire region the 
reputation of being a bad labor area. On the other hand, lack of such incidents 
is certainly not newsworthy. Accordingly, it is often difficult for a commaupity, 
relatively free of labor troubles, to earn a reputation as a good labor area. 

“Among manufacturing industries, Pinckneyville’s record of peaceful labor 
relations should be a source of great pride. Over the 3-year period ending in 
1951, work stoppages in the southern Illinois manufacturing industries averave:d 
only 0.76 idle man-days per employee, as compared with 1.53 for the State of 
Illinois and 1.45 for the entire Nation. 

“Unfortunately, the same cannot be said for the construction industries. Ine 
primarily to recurring stoppages at one plant, certain sections exceed the Nation's 
average for idle man-days per employee. 

“It is here that Pinckneyville stands well above other neighboring cities as 
an attractive industrial site. Displaying unusual foresightedness in an attempt 
to forestall such adverse construction delays, the city has constructed a splendid 
building, adaptable to almost any type of manufacturing process. 

“Another factor of prime importance to any industry is its accessibility to 
supplies and its proximity to markets. The location of Pinckneyville is admir- 
ably suited to the requirements of a varied number of manufacturing indus 
tries, of which many types are conspicuous by their absence in southern Illinois. 
A few of such industries are food processes, including the production of oleomar 
garine, vinegar, cooking oils and shortening: the canning of fruits and vege 
tables: the clay industries, such as the production of of brick, title and vitreous 
china items; and other processes such as leather tanning and mineral wool pro 
duction. There is not one manufacturer of rubber heels in the area, yet the 
location is excellent for such production. 

“With nearly all of the processes mentioned above, the cost of fuel is of 
major importance. Through the availability of natural gas coupled with the 
aggressiveness of the city officials who are taking positive action to remove all 
obstacles, Pinckneyville will become one of the most inviting cities in southern 
Illinois to incoming industry.” * 


OUR EXPANDING ECONOMY 


We have found, principally in our social studies classes, newspapers, and news 
magazines, that the United States is enjoying a wonderful era of prosperity. 


*Survey and Report for Proposed Transmission Lines and Natural Gas Distribution 
System, submitted by Midwest urities Co., 134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il., to 
the city of Pinckneyville, Perry County, II1., January 1954. 
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the economic depression so long predicted by Russian propagandists has failed 

materialize. 

Production is at an alltime high. Our standard of living is steadily rising 
These are the marks of an “expanding economy.” 

in times such as these, when new plants are being established, when entirely 
neW industries are being created especially in the field of electronics and 
hemistry, we believe that industry could be located in southern Illinois without 

oving it from some other area where dislocations in the e ‘onomy would develop 
if established industries move out. 

Shifting of industry away from some States and regions and into others 
accelerated during war, has continued since the war 

“The trend, definitely, is toward decentralization. It is away from big cities, | 
toward smaller areas. There is a shift, too, from North to South, and from 
East to West. Yet, while the rate of growth is most rapid in new industrial 

nters, the older industrial areas continue to e xpend and to dominate output of 

ost products.” 


THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR INDUSTRY 


The United States Department of Commerce lists 13 basic considerations for 
selecting industrial locations : 

1. Location of production materials. 

2. Labor force available and its dependability and skill 
Availability, dependability, and cost of industrial fuel 

4. Cost and type of land and buildings for factory sites. 

5. Transportation facilities. 

t. Proximity to markets. 

7. Distribution facilities such as warehousing, financing services, transport: 
tion facilities, and other aids to the movement of goods 

s. Availability, dependability, and cost of individual power 

9%. Quantity and quality of industrial water. 

10. Living conditions for employees : Housing, education, et 

ll. Types of laws and regulations affecting industry 

12. Amount of taxes to be paid by industry. 

7 3. Climate characteristics.’ 

lo these we wish to add a lith item. This is not a requirement for industrial! 
location from the point of view of business and economics, but it is a reasonable 
recommendation from the standpoint of national welfare. 

‘The National Security Resources Board was created in 1947 to advise the 
President concerning the coordination of military, industrial, and civilian mobili 
zation. Industry’s security is bound up in national security. An important 
phase of the duty of the Board is the strategic relocation of industry.’ 

“The Security Resources Board suggested that new sites ‘be 10 to 20 miles 
from any densely populated or highly industrialized section of an urban area.’ 
a little beyond practical range. However, the Board also endeavors to make 
clear that it has no desire to redistribute industry across the Nation, but, insofar 
as practicable, wished to encourage what has already been going on—namely 
a moving of industrial plants beyond the boundaries of congested centers.” 

We therefore suggest the 14th item to be considered in locating industry: 

4. Placement of industrial establishments at such distances from each other 
that a direct hit on one plant will not automatically mean the destruction of an 
adjacent establishment. This would indicate the separation of plants by dis 
tances of 2 or 3 miles to as much as 20 miles depending upon type and size of 
the establishment and strategic requirements. 


2 
, 


THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


(a) Location of production materials.—Southern Illinois is not rich in the 
raw materials of production except for native wood, fluorspar, silica, limestone 
and carbon (coal). Raw materials could be transported to the area if water 
transportation were made available. It is the rule, rather than the exception, 
to bring the raw materials to the fuel. 


7 Industry Moves South and West, U. S. News & World Report, October 7, 1949, p. 38 
* Factors of Industrial Location, Southern Illinois, Resources and Potentials of the 
16th Sonthernmost Counties (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949), p. 181. Citing 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Industrial Series 74, Basic Industrial Location Factors 
‘nd Mast Disperse, Science News Letter, Se Semsber 4, 1948, p. 150 
1, the Saturday Evening Post, vol. 225, } 38, March 31° 1953, p. 12 
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(b) Labor force.—There is a large available labor force. Unemployment fig- 
ures indicate almost 20,000 workers immediately available. 

(c) Industrial fuel—There are over 2,700 million proved and probable tons 
of minable coal reseryes in Perry County alone.“ Southern Illinois has over 
16 billion tons of minable coal.“ Producing oil wells are located throughout 
southern Illinois. The Texas-Illinois gas pipeline, running north and south, is 
located 14% miles east of Pinckneyville and crosses Beaucoup Creek and Big 
Muddy. 

(d) Land and building sites.—Southern Illinois abounds in good factory sites. 
See any chamber of commerce. 

(e) Transportation facilities.—Southern Illinois has many excellent railroads 
and the paved highways rate at least fair. 

(f) Provimity to markets.—The geographical center of the population of the 
United States is located a few miles south of Olney, Ill. St. Louis, Memphis, 
and Chicago are not far. 

(g) Warehousing, financing services, etc.—These items are beyond the scope 
of this report; however, it appears that many communities have difficulty in 
providing initial financial impetus, while others, notably Herrin, have overcome 
this obstacle. 

(h) Industrial power.—There does not seem to be a surplus of industrial 
power in southern Illinois. However, we have the coal, and production of power 
near the mine site is both cheap and practical.” 

(i) Industrial water.—Crab Orchard Lake, located between Marion and Car- 
bondale, and Little Grassy, south of Carbondale, are the only sizable reservoirs 
in the area. Water resources have not been developed in the interior of the 
area.” 

(j) Living conditions for employees.—Good living in a smaltown environment 
and the clean countryside is to be recommended. 

(k) Laws and regulations relating to industry.—Beyond the scope of this 
report. 

(1) Tares.—There is no State income tax. 

(m) Climate—Mild. Waterways would be free of ice 365 days every year. 

(n) Strategic spreading of industry for safety of industry in wartime. South- 
ern Lllinois is an ideal area for spreading industrial establishments over a large 
area. The population is spread in that manner already. The 5 counties which 
would contain the proposed canals comprise an area 54 miles wide and 60 miles 
long. Industrial establishments could be located along the canals and through- 
out the entire five counties. 


ACTION IS ESSENTIAL 


It appears that southern Illinois meets the basic requirements. for location of 
industry in varying degrees. Southern Illinois has much to offer in some of 
these categories. Fuel, in particular, is a basic requirement that is met in full. 
The area is weak in some of the other requirements. It appears to us that 
southern Illinois is particularly lacking in the following basic requirements: 

(a) Industrial water. 

(b) Transportation by waterways. 

(c) Initial industrial financing. 

(d) Abundant, cheap power. 

(e) Varied markets for coal: we sell our greatest natural resource, coal, in its 
raw form; we do not have the know-how nor the facilities for the fractionation 
of coal in order to take advantage of making and selling the many things that 
come from coal. 

We are like the old reciprocating engine—on “dead center.” We cannot pro- 
duce an “egg” nor procure the “hen.” We cannot remedy our deficiencies unless 
industry comes to southern Illinois. Industry will not come unless our deficien- 
cies are remedied. 

Action is necessary. To improve the economic conditions of the depressed 
areas is necessary to the well-being and basic strength of our Nation. To afford 
a reasonable opportunity for economic production and a good standard of living 
to all our citizens is just and compatible with the American way of life. 





1 Cady, Gilbert H., Mineable Coal Reserves of Illinois. (Urbana, Ill.) State Geological 
oy Bulletin No. 78, 1952, p. 124. 


Ibis’ op. cit., p. 6. 
33 Ibi 
“ Factors: of Industrial Location, op. cit., p. 181. 
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We, therefore, recommend immediate passage of S. 2663. 


We, the youth of 
southern Illinois are looking toward the future. 


Taste II.\—Estimated unemployment in 16 southernmost counties of [linois— 
number of persons unemployed, October 1955 


County County Total | Men | Women 


| | 
| Men | Women | 
| 


! | 

\lexander 330; 1, 1a 20 | Pope ae 

3, 800 1,000 | Pulaski 

| 3 4 | Randolph 

75 | Saline l 
| Union 
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as 
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41 
670 
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Th) 
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3, O31 2 
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4 
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650 
4N0 ~h 
273 Pe. 


1 
| 
| 


12 
125 
313 
Oh) 
Suu 
1, 195 
600 Total_. 19.506 | 15 


M45 4, 161 


! From A Report on the Economic Problems of Southern Illinois Communities to Senate Subcommittee 
n Labor, Geoffrey Hughes, Carterville, Ill, Jan. 6, 1956 


Sources: Estimates of Illinois State Employment Service offices—except Hamilton County, which was 
timated by the Illinois Public Aid Commission, McLeansboro. 


TaBLe III.\—Population and public assistance in 16 southernmost counties of 
Illinois 


Public assistance, 
month of October 
1955 


Number | 


of persons Amount 


County 


Public assistance, 
month of October 
1955 


Number 


of persons Amount 


\lexander 

Prep. ..cntiicdive 
rallatin 

Hamilton - . 

Hardin. . 

Jackson... . : 
eer 
M ee aacccasece - 


Perry 


2, 638 
4, 801 
1, 193 

709 


$78, 855 
193, 168 
46, 742 
29, 059 
22, 127 
93, 496 
21, 022 
41, 992 
40, 888 


Pope 
Pulaski 
Randolph 
Saline 
Union 
White 
Williamson 


431 
SOS 
S47 
171 
813 
, 173 
4, 432 


656 
2, 163 
512 
1, 095 
1,170 


Total , 669 


Geoffrey Hughes, ibid. 


Sources: Public Assistance for month of October 1955 from Illinois Public Aid Commission Reports, 
Garrétt W. Keaster, exécutive-secretary. 


TaBLeE IV..—Percent distribution of age groups, national and State averages, and 
community 1950 and 1955, inside city 


United States 
1950 


Illinois 
1950 


Pinckney- 
ville 1950 


Pinckney- 


Age groups ville 1955 
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' From the community development census in A Discussion of Needs, Problems, and Assets of Pinckney- 
ville, department of community development, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill., September 


55, 
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Taste V.—The 11 high schools endorsing the canalization of Big Muddy and 
Beaucoup through this report 








High school Forollment Endorsement | High school Enrollment Endorsement 
Tamaroa.. : 62 | Telephone. Coulterville... .. 105 | Letter. 
Sesser... 189 | Letter. Steeleville _ 125 | Telephone 
Nashville 311 | Telephone. Elkville = 140 | Letter 
Vergennes. . 61 | Letter. Pinckneyville. . .. 439 | Report 
Murphysboro. _ .. 579 | Telephone. = — 

Campbell Till (Trico 267 Letter. Total enrollment... 3, 200 
Sparta._.. 492 | Telephone. 


GREATER PITTSTON CHAMBER OF COM MERCE, 
Pittston, Pa., April 6, 1956 
Srewarr E. MoC.uksg, 
Staff Director, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sie: I am pleased to submit some facts and figures relative to the need 
of Federal assistance, such as the Douglas Flood Act, for our depressed area. 

In 1920, Greater Pittston had 17,890 men employed in the mining industry of 
Greater Pittston. Today this figure has dwindled to 1,375. The Greater Pitts- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the Pittston area industrial development has 
done a tremendous job in trying to create employment for these people. Last 
year we built and purchased 248,000 square feet of industrial buildings. These 
plants have been leased to reputabie firms on a lease-purchase arrangement, 
running from 10- to 15-year periods. 

During the past few years we have constructed eight buildings and added 
several additions to our existing plants. This construction was made possible 
by selling to our citizens $171,000 worth of debenture bonds, and by the donation 
of $150,000 from the people of our community. However, our building program 
is at a standstill as we have borrowed to the limit on what assets we hold. 

We of the Pittston area are of the firm opinion that if we could borrow mone; 
at a reasonable rate of interest, we could put our area back on a sound economy) 
and relieve our disastrous unemployment situation. 

Our plan has been to erect skeleton buildings (without power or toilet facili- 
ties), and then tailor the plant to the lessee’s requirements. Scranton, our 
neighbor to the north, has been very successful with this same method. We 
consider Greater Pittston as the cradle of the lease-purchase setup, due to the 
fact that the first building constructed along this line was on Ann Street, West 
Pittston, and leased to the American Chain & Cable Co. We now have this 
fine concern using four different plants in our area, and they seem very happy 
with our plan. 

Approximately $3 million a year is paid out in the Pittston area for unem 
ployment compensation benefits. We cannot arrive at a loss to the Federal! 
Government from an income-tax standpoint, but we think if our 4,000 unem- 
ployed people in the Greater Pittston area were paying withholding taxes, the 
amount would be approximately $1 million per year. We believe, therefore, it 
would be good sound business from the Government standpoint to loan money 
to depressed areas. We are not asking for donations or charity. We are defi- 
nitely opposed to such a program, but we feel that loans from the Government 
to erect industrial buildings in areas such as ours is good business. 

We think a little local aid along with the Government program of foreign aid 
would make a good working team. The Government has given very little aid 
to the anthracite industry. When compared with what has been done for agri- 
culture and other industries, we certainly consider ourselves “the forgotten 
people.” 

We urge Congress and President Eisenhower to give favorable consideration 
to help relieve our area from its economic plight. 

Sincerely, 
MIcHAEL Murpuy, M. D., President. 
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Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1956 


Mr. Stewart MoOCLvuRe, 
Staff Director, Senate Labor Committee, 
United States Capitol 


McCivure: In accordance with your request of March 28, we are 


table which reflects the number of persons in 16 States certified by 
State and local public welfare agencies as being eligible to receive 


DeAR Mr. 
ttaching a 
ippropriate 


surplus commodities 
The table covers the period January 1955 through February 1956, the last 


neuth for which reports are available. The State of New York started dis 
tributing surplus foods about March 12, to needy persons in three counties 
however, the number of eligibles has not yet been reported 
We are pleased to make the information available 
Sincerely yours, 
Roy W. LEN NARTSON 
Deputy Adminiatrator 
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Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF Lanor, 
Washington, Fe bruary 14, 1956 
Mr. Stewart E. McCune, 
Staff Director, Senate Labor Committee, 
United States Capitol Building, Washington, D.C 
DeaRw Mr. McCriure: As Mr. Frank Cantwell, a member of your staff, has re 
quested, enclosed are the tabulations bringing tables 1 and 2 of the March 19% 
report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report (pp. 19-23) up to date 
These tabulations indicate the number of times 19 major areas were classified in 
the substantial labor-surplus category during 28 reporting periods ending Janu 
ary 1956 and the industries contributing to the unemployment problem in major 
and smaller areas. Each reporting period, as you know, covers 2 months with 
the data indicating the classification history of major areas for a period of about 
414 years. 
If we can be of further assistance to you, please let us know 
Sincerely yours, 
ArnyNess Joy WICKENS, 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Employment and Manpower 


TABLE 1.—Duration of and reasons for labor surplus in 19 major lu 

areas classified as substantial labor surplus in January 19 

iroup D, unemployment from 6 to 8.9 percent; group FE, unemp! t 
unemployment 12 percent or more 


Number 

{ times 

Name of major substantial 
labor-surplus area 


Subclassi- 


fication ? 


First classified in 
surplus category 





Altoona, Pa July 1951 


Railroad 

nance 
Lawrence, Mass. . ae F do Textiles 
Lowell, Mass . ) ..do : Textil 
Providence, R. I ; pap ck ai 2 lextiles 

chine 

Scranton, Pa ir a do 2 Mining 
lerre Haute, Ind o do > Minis 
W ilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa ; do Mir 
Asheville, N. C ale r September 1951 


Atlantic City, N. J 
Durham, N. C 


November 1951 
May 1952 


Mayaguez, P. R 
Ponce, P. R 
San Juan, P. R 
lacoma, Wash 


Johnstown, Pa_.. 
Charleston, W. Va 


Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis 


Evansville, Ind 


do 

do 

do 
July 1952 


May 1953 
March 1954 


..do 


May 1954 


List covers only period since July 1951, when a classification system, rough! 
in use, was introduced. Many of these areas were classified in somewhat 
systems. Classifications are based on narrative-statistical labor market report 
of Employment Security by affiliated State employment security agencies 
drawing upon labor market data available in local public employment offic 
current employment and unemployment levels and employer hiring plans 
in an area is one of the major factors in determining the area classification 
ment outlook as reflected by local employer estimates of manpower requir 
labor supply and labor demand, and the seasonal pattern of employment 

? Generally, areas classified in group D will have unemployment ranging fr 
force; E, 9 to 11.9 percent; F, 12 percent or more. 


? Not continuous. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor 
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TARLE 2 


Name of substantial labor sury-lus area ? 


Alabama 
Anniston 


F lorence-Sheftield 
Jasper 
Connecticut 
Danielson 
Illinois 
Harrisburg 
Herrin-Murphysboro-W est Frankfort 
Litchfield 
Mount Carmel-Olney 
Mount Vernon 
Indiana 
*F vansville 
Michigan City-Le 
“Terre Haute 
Vincennes 
Kansas 
C offeevillo-Lndependence-Parsons 
Pittsburg 
Kentucky 
Corbin 
Frankfort 


Hazard 
Henderson 
Lexington 
Madisonville 
Middlesboro-Harlan 
Morehead-Grayson 
Owensboro 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg 
Pikeville-W illiamson 
Maine 
Biddleford-Sanford 
Maryland 
“um berland 
Massachusetts: 
Lawrence 
*Lowell 
Michigan: 
Escanaba 
Iron Mountain 
Marquette. 


Mirmmesota: 
*Duluth-Superior 


New Jersey: 
*Atlantie City 
Bridgeton_. 
Long Branch 


New York: 
Amsterdam _.. 
North Carolina 

* Asheville 

*Durham 
Fayetteville 
Kinston 
Mount Airy 
Rocky Mount scenaindenenis 
Shelby-Kings Mountain 
Waynesville . 

Oklahoma: 
McAlester 
Pennsy]vania: 

* Altoona. _.. . 
Berwick-Bloomsburg 
Clearfield-Du Bois 

*Erie 
Indiana__- 

*Johnstown _. - 
Kittanning-Ford City 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven. _. 

Pottsville 

*Scranton. -- ideaiGianie 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel 
Uniontown-Connellsville 

*Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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-—Reasona for labor surplus in 19 major and 64 smaller labor market 
areas classified in substantial labor surplus in January 1956* 


Principal industrial or other source of economic distress 


Machinery (electrical 

ment. . 
Aluminum; apparel; leather; out-of-area layoffs 
Mining (biturninous coal) 


. ordnance: lumber; textiles; govern- 


Textiles. 


| Mining (coal, fluorspar 
Mining (bituminous coal 
Mining (bituminous coal 
Oil (drilling and refining 
Railroad cars. 


; rartios 
primary-fabricated metals, 


electrical machinery. 


Refrigerators; motor vehicles 
Ordnance; aircraft wings; railroad cars 
Mining (coal); government 

Mining (biturninou 


machinery (farm). 


coal 1dust' lalization lack 


Ordnance; transportation 
Mining (coal, lead, zin 


equipment 
ordnance (out of area) 


Mining (bituminous coal 
Industrialization lack (¢ 

center). 
Mining (bituminous coal 
Government; autos-refrigerators 
Tobacco; lack of industrialization 
Mining (bituminous coal); instruments 
Mining (bituminous coal 
Industrialization lack. 
Radio-telivision ; furniture 
Mining (bituminous coal 

Do. 


railroad shops; lumber 
svernement, seasonal distillery 


out of area); mining 


| Machinery (textile); textiles 
| Textiles (rayon); railroads; mining (bituminous coal). 


Textiles (wool). 
Textiles 


| Lumber; railroad equipment; industrialization lack. 
| Auto bodies; mining (iron); lumber. 
Iron mining; lumber; lack of year-round jobs (seasonal ore 
transportation). 


| Lack of industrialization and year-round jobs (@easonal 
ore transportation) 


| Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 
Apparel. 
Apparel; textiles; industrialization lack (seasonal resort 
center). 


| Wool carpets, rugs; apparel; gloves 


Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 
Industrialization lack (seasonal tobacco center). 

| Government; industrialization lack. 
Industrialization lack (seasonal tobacco center). 
Textiles; industrialization lack. 


_| Industrialization lack (seasonal tobacco center). 


Textiles; industrialization lack. 
| Industrialization lack (seasonal resort center). 


| Ordnance; construction. 
Railroad locomotives, cars (production and maintenance). 


Railroad equipment; textiles. 
| Mining (bituminous coal). 


-| Refrigerators; railroad equipment; foundries. 


| Mining (bituminous coal). 
Do. 
| Mining (bituminous coal); stone, clay, glass. 
| Primary metals; railroads; clay products. 
Railroads; machinery (electrical). 
as (anthracite coal). 
0. 


-| Mining (anthracite coal); radio-television; textiles. 


Mining (bituminous coal). 
\ Mining (anthracite coal). 
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TaBLe 2.—Reasons for labor surplus in 19 major and 64 smaller labor market 


areas classified in substantial labor surplus in Janwary 1956 


Name of substantial labor surplus area? 


Puerto Rico 
* Mayaguez 
* Ponce 
*San Juan 


Continued 


Principal industrial or other source of ecor 


Apparel; industrialization lack 
Do 
Deo 


Rhode Island: 
* Providence 
south Carolina 
Marion- Dillon 
ennessee 
Bristol Johnson City-Kingsport 
LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell 
1 eias 
Texarkana 
Vermont 
Burlington 
Virginia: 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia 
Covington-Clifton Forge 
Radford-Pulaski 
Richlands- Bluefield 
Washington 
*Tacoma 


Textiles; nonelectrical machiner 
Textiles; industrialization lack (seas 


Chemicals (explosives); textiles, furnit 
Mining (bituminous coal); industrialis 


Ordnance (government, private 


Textiles (woolen); aircraft parts 
Mining (bituminous coal 
Railroads; paper 

Chemicals (explosives, synthe 
Mining (bituminous coal 


Government; iodustrializat 
ter 
West Virginia: 
Beckley Mining (bitu ous coal 
Bluefield lo 
*Charleston Mining (biturninous coal 
Fairmont Mining (bituminous coal 
Do 
Boatbuilding; industrializat 
Mining (bituminous coal 


lo 


Poin t Pleasant-Callipolis 
Ronceverte-W hite Sulphur Springs 
Welch : 


| Major areas are indicated by asterisk 

? List covers only period since July 1951 when a classification system, roug! 
in use, was introduced. Many of these areas were classified in somewhat 
tems. Classifications are based on narrative-statistica!l labor market 1 


Employment Security by affiliated State employment security agetcies. The 
drawing upon labor market data available in local public employment offices 
~urrent employment and unemployment levels and employer hiring plans 

Che extent of unemployment in an area is one of the major factors in deter! 
Other criteria include employment outlook as reflected by loca! employer est 
ments, the relationship between labor supply and labor demand, and the seasor 
and unemployment fluctuations. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 18, 1956 
Hon. Pauw H. Doveras, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Dovetas: This is in reply to your request for information con- 
cerning loans approved by the Small Business Administration to small firms 
ocated in labor-market areas where the Department of Labor had classified such 
areas as possessing 6 percent or more of total civilian labor force unemployed 

I am submitting at this time a list of loans approved to firms located in such 
areas. These loans were approved between August 1953 and September 1955, 
and at a time when the area in which the loan applicant was located was 
considered to possess 6 percent or more unemployed 

For your further information I am submitting a supplemental list of SBA 
loan approvals. These loans, however, were approved either before or after 
the period during which an area was declared to be one of critical labor surplus 

As requested by the Senate Labor Committee staff, these lists have been 
checked to eliminate loans which have been approved by this agency but which 
were subsequently canceled. The list has also been checked to eliminate cases 
where the applicant’s address was actually not that of an operating unit located 
in other areas. The enclosures show as accurately as possible, therefore, the 
companies for whom loans were approved and which were actually located in 
surplus labor areas. 

In reviewing our loan files, it was found that many loans had been approved 
to business concerns located in so-called class C labor areas. May I suggest 
that such loans may have proved beneficial to these areas and that such informa- 


78487—56—pt. 248 
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tion might be of interest to you. 


I should like, therefore, 
near future a list of those loans approved to firms located. in class C 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


I trust this information will be of assistance to your committee. 


Sincerely yours, 


Business loans approved in areas classified as having 6 percent or 


WENDELL B. BARNES, 


unemployment as of date of loan approval 


Audway 8. Trewergy, doing business as Maine 
Egg Producers 

Ferreira’s Transportation, Inc 
age Co 

William J. Welch, doing business 
Manufacturing Co 

Pilgrim Screw Corp 

Swiss Automatic Co., Inc 

Lincoln Foods, Ine 

Dean Vail Corp 

All Steel Fabricators Co., Inc 

Albert Podelsky, trading as 
Products Co 

William Neller, Inc. and 
Manufacturing Co., Inc 

Crowther & Hughes Machine Parts Co 


& Keogh Stor- 


as Welch 


All Wire Metal 


Stanley Electric 


Hallmark Furniture Builders, Inc 

Hancock Paper Co., In¢ 

King Fifth Wheel Co 

Alan Lasky 

Atlantic Advertising, Inc 

Lucadian Cartographers, Inc 

Peter Friedman, trading as Philadelphia Paper 
Co 

Pipe Tubular Products, Inc 

Schiller Nolan & Co., Inc 

Superior Provisions, Inc 

Morris Wilson 

Frank Wolf Manufacturing Co 

Daniel I. Goldstein, trading as York One 
Cleaners. 

Tarcliff Coal Co 

Re-Ly-On Products Co 

Altoona Enterprises, Inc 


Hour 


Shorten Motor Co 
Industrial Boiler Service, Inc 


Fine Printing Co., Inc 

Roberts Funeral HW ome, Inc... 

Special Instruments Laboratory 

Battle Creek Box Co__-- 

Robert M. Ver Meer doing 
Meer Office Equipment Co 

Edward Davis doing business as Davis Motor 
Sales. 

Orlo Dosmas doing business as Orlo Dosimas 
Burial] Box Manufacturing 

W.L. Emery Co 

Merchant's Cold Storage & Warehouse Co 

Norman Lumber Co 

Toumajian & Sons, Inc 

T. D. Vinette Co 

Fred Saba & Raymond Saba, 
as Centre Super Market. 

Toledo Paint & Chemica] Co 

Austin Crabbe, Inc_. 

The Peoria Casket Co_...........- Steele 

Weil Packing Co., also known as Weil Packing 
Co., Ine. 

Fameco Machine Co-. 

Steel Warehouse Co., 

Flyckt Oi] Co-_. 

Downs Funeral Home. 

The Kilgen Organ Co-_- 

Brooks Photo Service - 

Southern Venetian Blind Co., 

AA Electric, Ltd_. 

Eddie’s Crane Service. 


,.Inc 


business as Ver 


doing business 


Inc... 


, Ine. 


Twentieth Century NE cccennecnotendill 


D. & M. Moulding Co 
Small Parts Manufacturing Geis. 


weeecs~++'ae-- 


224 Fore St., Portland, Maine 


(01 Brayton Ave., Fall River, Mass 


40 Warren St., Lowell, Mass 

259 Dexter St., Providence, R. I 

40 Dike St., Providence, R. I 

1 Newbury 8t., Lawrence, Mass 

175-177 Putnam St., Paterson, N. J 

3730 Main S8t., Philadelphia, Pa 

162745 North American St., Philadelphia 
Pa 

3700 South SOth St., Altoona, Pa 

23-07 
Pa. 

43 North 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa__. 

414-444 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa 

2915 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa 

1726 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 

Atlantic City, N.J 

4806 Frankford Ave 

30th and Reed Sts., 


East Thompson 8t., 


Philadelphia, 


. Philadelphia, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 


8504 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
817 Wood St., Philadelphia, Pa 

1345 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
1045 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
2300 Sydenham St., Philadelphia, Pa 
2832 North Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


1341 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

907 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Penelee Building, 1200 llth Ave., 
Pa. 

618-450 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa 

426 Cumberland St., Post Office Box 3022, 
Chattanooga, Te nn 

700 Phillips Ave , Knoxville, 

Knoxville, Tenn 

ae 


Altoona, 


renn 


“Battle Creek, Mich 


475 Capital Ave. SW., Battle Creek, Mich- 


421 Fast Vernor Highway, Detroit 1, Mich 


8068 East MeNicheols Rd., Detroit, Mich 
1375 East Jefferson 
2529 Orleans St., 
14300 Cloverdale Ave., Detroit, 
1145 Griswold, Detroit, Mich 
2201 6th Ave., N., Escanaba, 
3535 Stickney Ave., Toledo, 


33 Blucher St 
Davenport, 
Peoria, Dl_._.. of 
Evansville, Ind__.-- 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich 


Mich 


Mich 
Ohio 


, Box 324, 
Iowa 


Toledo, Ohio... 


Kenosha, Wis Lei 
South Bend, Ind_--- 
Duluth, Minn. 
Superior, Wis__. 
St. Louis, Mo__- 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
San Diego, Calif 
Honolulu, T. H- 
do-_... 
_ ‘ 
Portland, Oreg__- 
-do... 


to submit in the very 
labor areas 


Administrator 


more 


(iross 
amount 
approved 


$112 


Ct 


50, OM 
35, 000 
75, OOF 

. O00 
31, 400 
99, 000 


50, 000 
R5, 000 
90, 000 
150, 000 


100, 000 
100, 000 
22, 000 
45, 000 
90, 000 
45, 000 
10, 000 
35, 000 

3, 500 
50, 000 
15, 000 
25, 000 
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Business loans approved in areas classified as having 6 percent or 
unemployment as of date of loan approval 


Name 


nn Precision Products, Inc 
ethuen Card & Napper Clothing Co., In« 
evore-Sanford, Inc 
Vachusett Potato Chip Co., Ine 
el Partitions, Inc 
bert J. Kirkner, doing business 
inning Co 
untain State Fabricating Co 
Advance Machine & Manufacturing Co 
edartown Dairy Products, In 
V.L. Frew Corp 
W. Tuttle & Co 
tanney Refrigerator C« 
Knickerbocker Co 
he Busch & Thiem Co... 
iene Baker Motor Co., Ine 
rooks-Wood, In¢ 
reer Lumber Co 
harles M. McCoy 
tain Meta] Co 
rairie State Asphalt Products Co 
wmar Instrument Corp 
ecision Tool & Engineering Co., Ine 
iem Tool & Die Corp 
Vitterosse Engineering, Inc 
rold B. & Dora L. Gordon, doing business 
is Gordon Investment Co.; Gordon's Jerome 
Cafe, and the New Jerome Hote] Co 
full & Dillon Packing Co 
Roark Printing Co., Ine 
‘son Tug Boat Co 
rmont Fruit & Grocery Co., Inc 
ttanning Refractories, Inc 
ctro Plastic Fabrics, Inc 
itworth, Olga H., doing business 
ness Services 
yder Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Pepper Bottling Co., Inc 
lan Manufacturing Co., Inc 
he Kar-O Ten Co 


as Pulaski 


, doing business as Moun 


is Busi- 


nders Manufacturing Co 
ing Manufacturing Co., Inc 


Total 


REDEVELOPMENT 


more 
Continued 


Reading, Pa 

Columbus, (ia 
Sanford, Maine 
783 Water St., 
Jamestown, N 


Pulaski, Va 


Post Office Box 114 

Post Office Box 748 

Esom Hill Rd., Cedart 
Cedartown, Ga 

261 West Maumee St., Ad 
121 East Cha 
603 Liberty St., Jackson, 
501-509 East Market St.. 
410-22 Fast Main &t., H 
Wi North 10th St... Mid 
Morehead, Ky 

Box 467, Prestonbur Ky 


i 
i 
i 


les St., Greer 


Post Office Box 1110, Joilet, Tl 
2415 Pennsylvania St., Fort Wa 
2301 Pennsylvania St., Fort Wa 
708 Ridgeway St., LaPorte, Ind 
3235 George St., La Crosse, W 
420 Francis St., St. Joseph, M 


Pittsburg, Kan 

1400 Milam St., Texarkar 
100 Milwaukee Waterwa 
210 Battery St., Burlingt 
Johnson Ave., Kittar 
‘4-76 ist St. NE., Pula 
132 Commerce St., Kis 


1458 Sth St. NW., New 

1814 South Main St., C 

West Frankfort, Ill 

Lower Lake Rd., P 
Joseph, Mo 

Fort Smith, Ark 

417 North Mair 
Okla 
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Business loans approved to surplus lebor areas (these loans were approved 
either before or after period in which a particular area was declared to pos 
seas 6 percent or more unemployment) 


Name amount 
approved 


K & K Metal Works, Inc 160 Michigan Ave., Buffalo, N. Y : $21, 000 

Ark Knit Hosiery Co 215 Moss St., Reading, Pa ie 36, 000 

ae © Schiessler, trading as Schiessler Ho- | 24 East 3th St., Reiffton, Reading, Pa 30, 000 
siery Mills. 

Lucadian Cartographers, Inc 4806 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 18, 000 

Lynmar Engineers 1432 North Carlisle St., Philadelphia, Pa 10, 000 

Ferrotherm Co 4911 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa 100, 000 

R. & M. Steel Fabricators 1730 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa 35, 000 

Excello Battery Co : .| Andrews Rd., Post Office Box 1597, Colum- 50, 000 

bus, Ga 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co .| Columbus, Ga 100, 000 

Medley Manufacturing Co. Inc do 75, 000 

Cummings-M oore Graphite Co | 1646 Green Ave. N., Detroit, Mich 75, 000 

Drury’s Van Lines, Ine 261 Vinewood Ave. Detroit, Mich 65, 000 

Bruno Cislo, doing business as McGregor Cart- | 5650 McGregor, Detroit, Mich 30, 000 
age Co 

Noah A. Potti, doing business as Memorial | 8033 Puritan Ave., Detroit, Mich 27, 000 
Funeral Home 

Alvie O. Reese, Gertrude R. Mimsand Ila R. | 1422 10th Ave., Columbus, Ga 5, 000 
Dennis, doing business as Reese Sanitation 
Service. 

Voss-Davidson Steel Co .| 1645 Howard St., Detroit, Mich 80, 000 

Anderson Bros. Manufacturing & E ngineer- | 1113 West Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, Mich 25, 000 
ing Co. 

Fred V. Gale conducting business as Fred’s | 20749 Penkell Ave., Detroit, Mich 10, O00 
Auto Electric. | 

Harris-Eliman Inc... 14635 Schaefer Highway, Detroit, Mich 35, O0O 

Leonard's Office Supply & Equipment Co 13025 West Seven Mile Rd., Detroit, Mich 46, 000 

Air Conditioning, Inc. Sar Diego, Calif_-. 15, 000 

Jayvee Brand, Ine Portland, Oreg 30, 000 

Beaman Plastics do 30, 000 

Oregon Electroric Manufacturing Co i do... 75, (00 

Western Wirebound Box Co do 80, 000 

Steel Partitions, Inc Post Office Box 817, Jamestown, N. Y 100, 000 

John dao ps Motors, Inc 205 Broad St., Gadsden, Ala 120, 000 

Theodore Looney, doing business as Looney’s | 101 West Pine St., Johnson City, Tenn 32, So 
Supermarket. 

Tower Contracting Co__.. Greenville, Miss _- 22, 000 

Dunbar-Borton, Inc 242 West M: aumee St., Adrian, Mich 65, 000 

Roland E. Nurster, doing business as Rolly’s | 3685 Morgan Rd., Ypsilanti, Mich 80, 000 
Landscape Service. 

James Edwin Brown & Doris Marie Brown, | Lima Ave. and Airport Rd., Findlay, Ohio 5, 000 
doing business as Acme Welding Shop. 

Sharp Manufacturing Co | 26 Fulton 8t., Nelsonville, Ohio 18, 000 

Ona Mae Ledington, doing business as Ona | 306 South Main St., Corbin, Ky 15, 600 
Mae’s Restaurant 

Lee F. Lykins, Sr., doing business as Lee F. | 617 North Main St., Hazard, Ky._..-.... 131, 000 
Lykins, I. C. A. Supermarket. 

Regal Tub Co. ee Le ‘ | 220 Colburn Ave., Joliet, Tli_.......__- 60, 000 

E. Robinson Co. sé ...| 22 Colburn Ave., Joliet, .- see . 60, 000 

c ardwell Motors.____- : .| Murphysboro, Ill - - - Ra 60000 

Fox Valley Engineering, Ine ....----.------| 301 South River St., Aurora, Il_-- “~ 85, 000 

The Bentson Manufacturing Co_.....___......| 652 North Highland Ave., Aurora, lil. _- 150, 001 

Blended Products, Inc_ -- econenl Box 486, Galesburg, Ill-- 50, OO 

William A. Lammott & Marie Lamott, do- 215 North Franklin St., Muncie, Ind. 5, O01 
ing business as Eagle Glove & Garment Co. | 

Motor Specialty, Inc. _...............---...--.| 1819 18th St., Racine, Wis 100, 000 

Michael-Leonard Co., Inc.._.....- 2ist and Clark St., Sioux City, Iowa-___- 150, 000 

Cole Grain Co... a aS eee SS EE OE : . 167, 000 

Flamingo Cleaners & Washette (Ben . | 1126 Fair Ave., San Antonio, Tex 11, 000 
Davis, owner). 

Payne Roofing Co San Antonio, Tex 30, 000 

George T. Patterson, doing business as Dixie | 1610 North Zarzamora St., San Antonio, 8, OO 
Cream Donut Shop Tex. 

World-Wide Cartography, Ine | International Airport, San Antonio, Tex. 150, 000 

Pioneer Products San Antonio, Tex 6, 500 


Cardinal] Engineering Corp 144 Burnside St. Philadelphia, Pa--_.......- 20, 000 
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Unrrep States SEnare, 
CoMMITTRE ON LaBoR AND Purntic WELFARE, 
March 23, 1956 
Hon. AgTHUR LARSON, 
Under Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Larson: During your testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Labor on depressed areas legislation, March 20, I had intended to request you 
to furnish the subcommittee additional information but neglected to do so. 1 
am therefore writing to make that request now 

Would you kindly submit at your earliest convenience a statement for the 
record as follows: 

(1) An explanation of the precise methods of the Department of Labor in 
computing the statistics on unemployment in both major and smaller labor sur 
plus areas. 

(2) A description of the procedure by which the total labor force in such 
areas is estimated and under which revisions in these estimates are made. 

(3) An explanation of the methods used for designating the several geographic 
areas, and for making any changes in the composition of these geographic areas 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 1 am 

Faithfully yours, 
Pau. H. Dovaas, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor 


UnNrrep STates DeParRTMENT oF LABOR 
Washington, April 6, 1956 
Hon. PauL H, DouG.as, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 


Deak SENATOR DovG.ias: Enclosed are statements replying to the three ques 
tions in your letter of March 2% Also enclosed are more detailed technical 
materials cited in these statements 

We are glad to assist you in every way possible in your committee’s very 
important work on legislation for the benetit of surplus labor areas 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR LARSON, 
Under Secretary of Labor 


I. METHOD USED TO ESTIMATE UNEMPLOYMENT IN LABOR MARKET AREAS 


Estimates of total unemployment in local labor market areas are developed from 
a base consisting of an actual count of unemployed workers filing benefit claims 
under unemployment insurance programs. To this base figure derived estimates 
are added for the segments of the unemployed not covered by unemployment 
insurance. The description of the unemployment estimating procedure that 
follows is divided into three parts: (1) Unemployment related to employment 
covered by unemployment insurance, (2) unemployment related to noncovered 
employment, and (3) unemployed new entrants and reentrants into the labor 
force. The relative importance of these groups in the total estimate of unetm 
ployment in an average industrial area would be approximately as follows: 
The first group accounts for about 65-75 percent, the second for about 10-15 
percent, and the third for 15-20 percent, depending upon the time of the year 
for which the estimate is prepared. A detailed discussion of the estimating 
procedure is provided in Reports and Analysis Handbook Series No. 6, supple- 
ment No. 1, Techniques for Estimating Unemployment (July 1950), and supple- 
ment No. 5, Demonstration of One Suggested Method for Estimating Unem- 
ployment (July 1953), Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 

1. Unemployment related to employment covered by unemployment tnaur- 
ance.—The number of unemployed workers in this category is obtained from 
unemployment insurance claims-taking operations. Four groups are taken into 
account. The first consists of the workers claiming unemployment insurance 
benefits who are totally unemployed in a given week—these are the insured 
unemployed. The number of such unemployed for a given week is obtained by 
an actual count of the weeks of total unemployment for which waiting period 
credit or benefits are claimed. This figure now includes unemployed persons 
formerly employed by the Federal Government as a result of the extension of 
unemployment insurance coverage to Federal civilian employees effective Janu 
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ary 1, 1955. Added to this figure are data provided by the Railroad Retirement 
Board on the number of unemployed railroad workers 

The second group comprises covered workers unemployed for a full week or 
more before filing their initial claims. These claims are notices to the employ- 
ment security offices of the beginning of a period of unemployment for which 
the individual will claim benefits. Workers usually file initial claims as soon 
as they become unemployed. As a result, most of the workers filing these 
claims have not experienced a full week of unemployment prior to the date of 
filing. Such workers are not included in the unemployment count in accordance 
with the present census and Bureau of Employment Security definitions of un- 
employment which include only persons who have been without employment for 
a full week. 

The first full week of unemployment for these individuals will be counted 
in the insured unemployment figures when continued claims for benefits are filed. 
However, some individuals do not file their initial claim, for various reasons, 
until they had been unemployed a full week or more. These persons are counted 
in the unemployment estimate for the week in which the claims were filed. 
The estimate of unemployed workers in this group is based on studies conducted 
by the State agencies especially designed to provide this kind of information. 

The third group relates to individuals who continue to be unemployed after 
exhaustion of their unemployment benefits. These former claimants are not 
included in the “insured unemployed” figure. The estimate for this segment is 
based on information on the duration of unemployment of claimants after they 
have exhausted benefits, usually obtained through postexhaustion studies con 
ducted by the State agencies. A description of the methodology and informa- 
tion obtained by these studies is contained in A Guide for the Conduct of Post 
exhaustion Studies, Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
August 1955. 

The fourth group covers unemployed persons who are disqualified from re- 
ceiving unemployment insurance benefits, workers in covered employment who 
have not earned sufficient wage credits or have not been employed in such em- 
ployment for a sufficient length of time to become eligible to receive such bene 
fits, and other covered workers eligible for benefits who for some reason failed 
to apply for them. The estimates for these groups are derived from data 
developed by the State employment security agencies. 

2. Unemployment related to noncovered employment.—This segment con- 
sists of unemployed persons from covered industries but in noncovered (small) 
establishments, and workers from noncovered industries and activities such as 
State and local government and nonprofit institutions, and agricultural, domestic, 
self-employed, and unpaid family workers. The estimates of the unemployed 
from these groups are developed by using unemployment rates for covered work 
ers in the industries in the locality which have similar unemployment patters. 
These industries are selected on the basis of national data from the Census’ 
current population survey. 

3. Unemployed new entrants and reentrants.—-This group represents indi- 
viduals whose present spell of unemployment has not been immediately preceded 
by employment, i. e., unemployed persons previously not in the labor force. 
National data from the Census’ current population survey have been used to 
develop techniques for estimating the total number of unemployed entrants in 
a given area. <A study of these data reveals that there is a close relationship 
hetween the number of unemployed entrants and the levels of the civilian labor 
force and of total unemployment. Examination of the monthly labor force data 
since 1948 shows that, after adjusting for seasonal factors, the relationship is 
fairly constant. (See Reports and Analysis Handbook Series No. 6, supplement 
No. 4, estimating the Volume of Unemployed New Entrants and Reentrants, 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, July 1953. These esti- 
mates are supported by use of local data on unemployed entrants available from 
the employment service operations of local employment offices and from schools. 
Studies by the State agencies are currently underway to test the validity of 
these relationships for local estimates and to find possible new local sources of 
information in this field. 

The techniques described above for estimating total area unemployment in 
a local area have certain limitations primarily because in some phases of the 
estimating procedure, it is necessary to use national relationships which may 
not in all cases appropriately reflect local conditions. Fortunately, however, 
the largest and most volatile segment of the unemployed is covered by local 
data available from the employment security system. The Bureau of Employ- 
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ment Security, in cooperation with the State employment security agencies, is 
continuously working on tinprovements in the estimating proce dures and deve lay 
ing additional sources of data. The studies mentioned above, as well as others 
now in process, reflect these efforts 

Tests of the estimates show that the present techniques yield reasonably sound 
local unemployment estimates. Moreover, the procedures have a number of 
advantages since they are inexpensive, require relatively little time, and «use 
data provided and needed in the employment security system It might be con 
sidered that the ideal procedure for obtaining local unemployment estimates 
would be through household surveys based on a scientifically selected sample 
These surveys would also have errors though they may be more easily susceptible 
to statistical measurement than in the present procedure. Household surveys 
however, are expensive. An expenditure of several million dollars would be 
required to undertake a onetime survey of the 149 major labor market areas cur 
rently classified by the Bureau of Employment Security according to adequacy 
of labor supply. Occasional area surveys of this type could be valuable as a de 
vice for checking and improving current estimates prepared primarily from 
employment security data. 


Il. METHOD USED TO ESTIMATE TOTAL LABOR FORCE IN LABOR MARKET AREAS 


The total labor force estimate for a labor market area is olttained by the addi 
tion of separate estimates of unemployment (as described above) and employ 
ment. Two estimating procedures are, in general, used to compute total employ 
ment by area. These apply to (1) estimates of employment of wage and salary 
workers in nonagricultural establishments; and (2) estimates of other nonagri 
cultural employment (domestics, self-employed, and unpaid family workers), and 
of agricultural employment. 

1. Wage and salary employment in nonagricultural extablishments.—For most 
of the major labor market areas, the estimates of nonagricultural wage and 
salary employees are developed by the joint BES-BLS-—State current employ 
ment statistics (CES) program. These estimates are obtained on the basis of 
monthly reports from a sample of employers in the area. The benchmark for 
these samples consists of the employment data in the contribution reports filed by 
the more than 1,600,000 employers subject to State unemployment insurance 
laws, For States where the unemployment insurance program does not cover 
small firms, the benchmark is supplemented by the data provided by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. These employment estimates are adjusted 
at regular intervals (usually once a year when the first quarter UI covered 
employment and the BOASI data become available) to new benchmarks 
Detailed procedures have been developed for all aspects of this program, includ 
ing tabulation of benchmark selection of the sample, preparation of current 
monthly estimates, and adjustments to the benchmark 

For the smaller areas and others not in the current employment statistics 
program, the State employment security agencies use a similar procedure to 
obtain the wage and salary employee estimates 

Since this employment component of the labor force is based on establishment 
reporting, it involves duplicate counting of those individuals employed in more 
than one job during the pay period reported. This duplication results both from 
turnover and from dual job holding. Bearing on this limitation of the data are 
the following points: (a) The establishment-hased estimates are the only sources 
of current, local information on employment: (%) the extent of duplicate count 
ing is relatively small: and (¢) the same system is used in all areas for purposes 
of comparability. 

2. Other Nonagricultural and agricultural employment.—Since the CES pro 
gram does not cover these workers, the State agencies develop separate estimates 
for them for all areas. In most instances, the employment estimates for these 
groups are based on the 1950 census of population. Experience has shown that 
the employment of domestics, self-employed and unpaid family workers remains 
fairly constant over relatively long periods. As a result, the census data are 
carried forward at the same level except for adjustments for known seasonal] 
patterns, In instances where there is evidence that a change has occurred in 
any of the components of this group, appropriate adjustments are made 

The agricultural employment estimates are developed in a similar fash 
using the 1950 census of population data. Since most labor-market areas are 
predominantly urban and industrial communities, agricultural employment 
accounts for a relatively small proportion of their total employment, 
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III. DEFINITION OF LABOR-MARKET AREAS 


In general terms, local labor-mwarket areas, classified by the Secretary of Labor 
according to adequacy of labor supply, may be defined as geographic areas 
consisting of a central city (or cities) and surrounding territory in which there 
is a concentration. of urban economic activity or urban labor demand and in 
which workers can generally change jobs without changing their residences, The 
basic factor in this definition is the commuting pattern of the area—the rela- 
tionship between the place of residence and place of work of the local labor 
supply. The geographic boundaries of the major classified labor-market areas 
coincide in most cases with the standard metropolitan areas established by the 
Bureau of the Budget. (These areas are described in the Employment Security 
Manual, pt. III, secs. 4090-4002.) The smaller areas not included in the stand- 
ard metropolitan-area program have been defined by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. The specific criteria used in delineating the boundaries of the standard 
metropolitan areas were as follows: 

(1) Each standard metropolitan area was to consist of one or more entire 
counties except in New England where the town was to be the unit. 

(2) The metropolitan or urban character of the area was determined by the 
requirement that each standard metropolitan area must include at least 1 city 
with a population of 50,000 or more. 

(3) The following criteria were established for determining the eligibity of 
counties contiguous to the county with a central city (central county) for inclu- 
sion in the standard metropolitan area: Each county in the area must have 
either 10,000 nonagricultural workers or 10 percent of the nonagricultural 
workers in the area, or more than half of the county’s population must be 
included in the “metropolitan district” as defined by the Bureau of the Census 
for use in the 1940 decennial census. 

(4) Nonagricultural workers in each county must constitute two-thirds of the 
total labor force of the county. 

(5) Each contiguous county must be socially and economically integrated 
with the central city or, more specifically, with the central county. A county 
may be regarded as integrated if (a) 15 percent of the workers living in the 
county work in the central city of the area, or (b) if 25 percent of those working 
in the county live in the central county of the area, or (c) if telephone calls to 
the central county of the area average four or more calls per subscriber per 
month. 

(6) In New England where areas have been defined on a town rather than on 
a county basis, the same principles are applied insofar as they are applicable. 
Since the provisions in item 5 above with respect to the number of agricultural 
workers based on county relationships were not applicable the following require- 
ments were substituted: Population density of 150 persons per square mile was 
required for the towns contiguous to the central town or where there was evi- 
dence of strong integration a 100 persons per square mile. 

In defining the smaller areas, the Bureau of Employment Security and the State 
agencies use the same general approach as for major labor-market areas. 





FEBRUARY 24, 1956. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On behalf of the municipal officials whose names appear below, the American 
Municipal Association urges legislation which will speed up the redevelopment 
of communities that suffer from chronic unemployment. 

Persistent and substantial unemployment causes hardships to individuals and 
to the entire community. Unemployment weakens the economic base of the com- 
munity and, consequently, reduces the financial ability of the area to cope with 
its problems. City officials in these communities find it increasingly difficult to 
provide an adequate level of education and a host of other municipal services. 
Unemployment also brings with it increased demands for social services, such 
as relief and welfare, which the community finds it difficult to supply. 

City officials are aware of their responsibilities and are pledged to continue 
to do all in their power to redevelop their communities. The causes of unem- 
ployment, however, are very complex and often national in scope. Changes in 
national tastes, depletion of local natural resources, and technological changes 
are all factors in the decline of employment in these areas. What is needed is 
a many-sided attack on the problem. There must be neighborly cooperation 
between all levels of Government and private industry. Each must act without 
unnecessary interference with the other. 


men 
help 


in t 


stak 
hely 
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Because of the effects on the national economy of areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment, the Federal Government has a responsibility to help these communities 
help themselves. Present Federal technical assistance, loans, and aid to com- 
munity planning must be increased. Programs to provide aid to private business 
in these areas must also be expanded. 

All levels of Government, as well as the citizens in these areas, have a large 
stake in a program of redevelopment. We urge the quickest possible action to 
help solve the problems of chronic unemployment areas. 


Mayor Litz McGuire, Logan, W. Va. ; Mayor R. T. Hicks, Jellico, Tenn. ; 
Mayor B. W. Krodel, Point Pleasant, W. Va.; City Manager Ralph 
M. Wood, Hazard, Ky.; Mayor A. Valentin Vizcarrondo, Mayaguez, 
P. R.; Mayor Roy W. Eves, Cumberland, Md.; Mayor Francis G. 
Fedder, Michigan City, Ind.; Mayor Milton DeVault, Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Mayor Reuben P. Anderson, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Mayor 
Albert C. Lambert, Biddeford, Maine ; Mayor 8S. Thomas Capparell, 
Hazleton, Pa.; Mayor William G. Brown, Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Mayor F. R. Whalin, Middlesboro, Ky.; Mayor Everett A. Koomler, 
LaPorte, Ind.; Edward G. Nelson, president of the city council, 
Superior, Wis.; Mayor George D. Johnson, Duluth, Minn.; Mayor 
J. W. Sembower, Uniontown, Pa.; Mayor Dave H. Miller, Herrin, 
Ill.; Mayor T. C. Atkinson, Jr., Marion, 8. C.; Burgess R. C. Culp, 
Berwick, Pa.; Maurice J. Maurice, chariman, board of selectmen, 
Sanford, Maine; City Manager Harlow R. Richardson, Mount 
Vernon, Ill.; Mayor Thomas 8. Curtin, Bristol, Tenn.; Mayor 
Abe I. Daniels, Connellsville, Pa.; Mayor G. A. Bridges, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.; City Manager S. C. MacIntire, Jr., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Fred B. Hughes, president of the borough council, Clear- 
field, Pa.; Mayor John J. Buckley, Lawrence, Mass.; Mayor Guy 
W. Blackwell, Johnson City, Tenn.; Mayor William G. Meyer, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Mayor C. L. Beard, Sheffield, Ala.; Mayor E. J. 
Evans, Durham, N. C.; Bernard L. Mank, borough manager, Lewis- 
town, Pa.; Mayor W. R. Young, Appalachia, Va.; Mayor 
B. B. Cruton, Paintsville, Ky.; Mayor Alexander Vineburg, Long 
Branch, N. J.; Burgess Joseph P. Bradley, Mount Carmel, Pa. : 
C. Martin Lutz, president of town council, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


78437—56—pt. 2——_-44 
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Letters replying to a question by Senator Neely, page 68, part I: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STarTEs, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., January 5, 1956. 
Hon. Matruew M. NEE Ly, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Senator: You will recall that when I testified before a Senate labor 
subcommittee yesterday in support of S. 2663, for a program of Federal loans and 
grants to aid depressed areas, that you requested from me information as to how 
much surplus food went into Massachusetts. 

The Department of Agriculture has provided me with the following informa- 
tion. 

During 1955 (fiscal year) Massachusetts received in surplus commodities $1,- 
929,089 and for the same fiscal year received $217,970 under the National School 
Lunch Act. 

During fiscal year 1954 the State received $6,255,556 in surplus commodities 
and $229,786 under the National School Lunch Act. 

During fiscal year 1955 we received $2,998,897 in surplus commodities and 
$204,031 under the National School Lunch Act. 

Hoping that this is the information you desired, and with kind personal regards 
and best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
THomMas J. LANE. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNrrep STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1956. 
Hon. Matruew M. NEEry, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Senator: With further reference to my letter of yesterday to you, I 
wish to provide you with the following information. 

Based on the 1950 census for Massachusetts, there were 4,690,514 people resid- 
ing in the State. During 1955 there were 283,553 schoolchildren receiving bene- 
fits, 53,465 institutional inmates and 4,298 needy persozs receiving compensation 
in November. This totals 341,316 receiving aid or 7.3 percent of the total popu- 
lation based on the 1950 census. 

Hoping that this information will be helpful to you, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. LANE. 


[From New York Mirror, December 21, 1955] 
PovERTY POCKMARKS OUR FABULOUS PROSPERITY 
(By Victor Riesel) 


Lest we forget them this gay season, when more Americans are working for 
more money than ever before, let me report that over 2,500,000 persons will make 
their Christmas dinners from Government handouts of surplus foods. 

We grow fat on record wages—but we may overlook the fact that there are 
holes in the toes of many.stockings which will hang by the chimneys of our 
Nation. 

The 2,500,000 people living on Government distributed butter, cheese, dry milk, 
dry beans, and rice await the new year in 35 States with eagerness only because 
they hear that pork products, lard, and other foods may be distributed to them 
in 1956. 

But many of these good people know that 1956 will bring them little else— 
unless politics takes a short holiday and all men of all parties lend a helping 
law or two. For there are those in the depressed areas who never will work 
again unless Congress revamps their countryside. 
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There are the miners, for example. Over 155,000 of them, all able bodied, may 
never again find jobs in the pits. These men cannot leave their homes—for 
despite the bitterness of having to live on their womenfolk’s occasional work in 
nearby mills, the coal diggers don't dare chance losing even this meager source 
of income by heading for strange cities 

Like the miners, there are thousands of mill hands and skilled workers in de 
pression pockets across the land who will never find jobs in the industries where 
they live. New work must be brought to them 

Both major parties have come up with proposals for economic medication to 
wipe out the pockets of depression amidst our prosperity 

From Dr. Arthur Burns, head of President Eisenhower's Council of Economic 
Advisers, and from Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas come almost similar solutions 

As John Lewis said recently : 

“The unemployed are not interested in whether the Republican administration 
* * * assumes its responsibility under the Employment Act or whether the Demo 
eratic majority in Congress takes the ball and runs with it 
there; it’s real and it must be acted upon one way or the other 

Beth Dr. Burns and Senator Douglas call for a Depressed Areas Administra 
tion under the President. Senator Douglas has a bill to give the new agency 
$200 million for an action program. Local citizens’ groups, as well as private 
and public money-lending agencies, would join in financing construction of 
plants and ‘commercial facilities’ to attract new business to stricken areas. 

Whenever the Government needed supplies, it would be obligated to procure 
those materials and services, if possible, in the depressed areas 

The Department of Agriculture would be authorized to process its surplus 
foods so that the edibles would be more suitable for home use—and the Govern 
ment would pay the cost of getting the surpluses from the farmers to the ware 
houses and onto the tables of the needy. 

There is much more to these proposals. But why labor the point. There are 
able-bodied men who want to work. There are families in need of food 


rhe problem is 


and 


clothing. And there are methods, money and food for easing the heartaches 
of those who see a joyous, prosperous nation, but have so little reason them 
selves for gaiety. 

They would have cause for joy if someone could assure them this holiday 


season that the proposed laws will not get lost in the political shuffle and that 
prosperity will not be pockmarked with poverty in the coming year. 
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Town or PELAHATOCHIE, 
Pelahatchie, Miss., June 10, 1954. 
Mr. Horartr J. HeNnprick, 
President, H. B. Ives Co., 
New Haren, Conn. 


Greetings: Mr. Hendrick, as we cordially invite you to visit our beautiful com- 
munity, we want your company to have the harmonious and highly successful 
experiences of operating in a veritable industrial paradise, and see how our whole- 
hearted cooperation will do it for you. 

For either a main or branch plant, we will provide the site and building just 
as you want them, make the carrying charges easy—eventually becoming as low 
as $1 per year, with taxes being exempted up to 99 years, and you make no capita! 
outlay for them. 

Then our wonderful labor, 98 percent native born, mostly high-school graduates, 
will lower average hourly industrial wage rates 6 cents to 49 cents below other 
Southern States, and from 50 cents to 95 cents below Northern States. You will 
also get a much higher average man production, some plants even getting double 
what they got in their northern plants. This labor is truly American, not in- 
flicted with the something for nothing idea and works together joyously with 
management for the success of both. 

Here you will also enjoy savings in power, fuel, utility, tax and other costs. 
Raw materials are convenient, transportation facilities are good. No one will 
tell you whom you must employ and all detrimental State laws for industrial 
operations have been repealed. ‘The closed union shop has just been outlawed 
in Mississippi. 

You would be located in the heart of the entire Southern area with its great 
markets for your products and not much competitive production of them in it. 
For a number of years ahead, the percentage of growth of these markets will 
probably be greater than in any other section of the United States of America. 
With the large savings in wage, production and operating costs, while your plant 
is operating peacefully and successfully, it will put your company into a most 
favorable competitive position not only in the entire South but also over most 
of the country. 


Our deep spirit of warm, friendly cooperation always behind your company 
will surely be an inspiration to you for its phenomenal success, which many in- 
dustries in our State now enjoy. So we again most cordially invite you to visit 
our wide-awake town. When you visit us, you will be delighted to see how we 
ean make good on this and you, too, may like very much to join with us and 
together achieve and enjoy that phenomenal! success. Will you come? 

Sincerely, 


Town oF PELAHATCHIE, Miss., 
H. C. Ruopes, Mayor. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. Paut H. DouGLas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator DovGias: On behalf of the mayors of 38 cities suffering from 
severe unemployment, the American Municipal Association wishes to submit the 
enclosed statement calling for the quickest possible action to help solve the prob- 
lems of chronic unemployment. 

These mayors are perhaps more aware than anyone else of the severe problems 
caused by chronic unemployment. They are united in their petition to the Con- 
gress for early passage of remedial legislation. You will note that Mayor Dave 
H. Miller of the city of Herrin from your own great State of Illinois has joined 
with others in support of this statement. 

We respectfully request that this statement be made a part of the record of 
the hearings before your subcommittee and pledge the support of the AMA for 
this important legislation. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 


Patrick HEaty, Jr., 
Egecutive Director. 
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Fenrevuary 24, 1066 
To the Congress of the United States: 

On behalf of the municipal officials whose names appear below, the American 
Municipal Association urges legislation which will speed up the redevelopment 
of cOmmunities that suffer from chronic unemployment. 

Persistent and substantial unemployment causes hardships to individuals and 
to the entire community. Unemployment weakens the economic base of the 
community and consequently reduces the financial ability of the area to cope 
with its problems. City officials in these communities find it increasingly difficult 
to provide an adequate level of education and a host of other municipal services. 
Unemployment also brings with it increased demands for social services, such 
as relief and welfare, which the community finds it difficult to supply. 

City officials are aware of their responsibilities and are pledged to continue to 
do all in their power to redevelop their communities. The causes of unemploy 
ment, however, are very complex and often national in scope. Changes in na- 
tional tastes, depletion of local natural resources and technological changes are 
all factors in the decline of employment in these areas. What is needed is a 
many sided attack on the problem. There must be neighborly cooperation be 
tween all levels of government and private industry. Each must act without 
unnecessary interference with the other. 

Because of the effects on the national economy of areas of chronic unemploy- 
ment, the Federal Government has a responsibility to help these communities 
help themselves. Present Federal technical assistance, loans and aid to com 
munity planning must be increased. Programs to provide aid to private business 
in these areas must also be expanded. 

All levels of government, as well as the citizens in these areas, have a large 
stake in @ program of redevelopment. We urge the quickest possible action to 
help solve the problems of chronic unemployment areas. 

Mayor Litz McGuire, Logan, W. Va.; Mayor R. T. Hicks, Jellico, 
Tenn. ; Mayor B. W. Krodel, Point Pleasant, W. Va.; City Man- 
ager Ralp M. Wood, Hazard, Ky.; Mayor A. Valentin Vizcarrondo, 
Mayaguez, P. R.; Mayor Roy W. Eves, Cumberland, Md.; Mayor 
Francis G. Fedder, Michigan City, Ind.; Mayor Milton DeVault, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; Mayor Reuben P. Anderson, Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; Mayor Albert C. Lambert, Biddeford, Maine; Mayor 8. 
Thomas Capparell, Hazelton, Pa.; Mayor William G. Brown, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mayor F. R. Whalin, Middlesboro, Ky.; 
Mayor Everett A. Koomler, LaPorte, Ind.; Edward G. Nelson, 
president of the City Council, Superior, Wis.; Mayor George D. 
Johnson, Duluth, Minn.; Mayor J, W. Sembower, Uniontown, Pa.; 
Mayor Dave H. Miller, Herrin, Ill.; Mayor T. C. Atkinson, Jr., 
Marion, S. C.; Burgess R. C. Culp, Berwick, Pa.; Maurice J. 
Maurice, chairman, board of selectmen, Sanford, Maine; City 
Manager Harlow R. Richardson, Mount Vernon, Ill.; Mayor 
Thomas S. Curtin, Bristol, Tenn.: Mayor Abe I. Daniels, Con- 
nellsville, Pa.; Mayor G. A. Bridges, Kings Mountain, N. C.; 
City Manager S. C. MacIntire, Jr., Rocky Mount, N. C.; Fred 
B. Hughes, presidnt of the borough council, Clearfield, Pa.; Mayor 
John J. Buckley, Lawrence, Mass.; Mayor Guy W. Blackwell, 
Johnson City, Tenn.; Mayor William G. Meyer, Fairmont, W. 
Va.; Mayor C. L. Beard, Sheffield, Ala.; Mayor EF. J. Evans, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Bernard L. Manh, borough manager, Lewistown, Pa.; 
Mayor W. R. Young, Appalachia, Va.; Mayor B. B. Cruton, 
Paintsville, Ky.: Mayor Alexander Vineburg, Long Branch, N. J.; 
Burgess Joseph P. Bradley, Mount Carmel, Pa.; C. Martin Lutz, 
president of town council, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


SAN CaRLos APACHE TrisAr CouNctL, 
San Carlos, Ariz., March 21, 1956. 
Senator Paut H. Dovue6.as, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR Doverias: For many years we have been deeply concerned over 
the problems facing the American Indians including, in particular, their acute 
poverty and lack of opportunity for advancement. As we now see the situation, 
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the economics of most reservations are now at the breaking point where they 
simply cannot support the rapidly growing Indian population. Therefore, we 
the Apache people feel that 8. 2663 and S. 2892 be amended for the purpose of 
bringing Indians to the provision of the legislation providing Federal assist- 
ance to these depressed areas. Bill 8S. 2663 and bill S. 2892 might be amended 
to include Indian reservations to be entitled to such assistance. 

Honorable Senator, we respectfully urge you to have this amendment to in- 
clude the Indian reservations. You certainly must know the conditions of the 
American Indians. Therefore, tT am hoping that you will consider Senate bill 
2663 and Senate bill 2892 for amendment for the purpose of bringing Indian 
reservations under the provision. 

You will find resolution attached, prepared, and adopted by the Apache Tribal 
Council of San Carlos, Ariz. 

Thanking you in advance for all of your efforts and strive for the American 
Indians, 

Sincerely yours, 


Jess J. STEvVENs, 
Chairman, San Carlos Council. 


RESOLUTION No, 8-56 


Whereas there are now Senate bill 2663 providing for establishment of an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas, and Senate bill 2892 providing for assistance to 
areas for development and maintenance of stable and diversified economies by 
a program of financial and technical assistance; and 

Whereas most Indian reservations have been depressed areas ever since they 
were established; and economically financial assistance is vitally needed to 
develop available resources on these reservations which will give employment 
and other benefits to the Indian people; and 

Whereas the two Senate bills should be amended so that Indian reservations 
will be included in their provisions: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the San Carlos Council, That it is respectfully recommended that 
Senate bill 2663 and Senate bill 2892 be amended for the purpose of bringing 
Indian reservations under their provisions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the San Carlos Council endorses the said bills with recom- 
mended amendments. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, secretary of the council, hereby certify that the Council of 
the San Carlos Apache Tribe is composed of 11 members, of whom 10, constituting 
a quorum, were present at a special meeting thereof on this 21st day of March 
1956, and that the foregoing Resolution No. 8-56 was duly adopted by a unani- 
mous vote of the council, pursuant to the provisions of section 1, article V. 
amended constitution and bylaws of the San Carlos Apache Tribe, as approved 
April 19, 1954. 

Louise K. BENDLE, 
Secretary, San Carlos Council. 


HvuALAPAIL TrIBAL COUNCIL, 


Peach Springs, Ariz., March 19, 1956. 
Senator Paut H. Dove6.Las, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR: There has come to my attention a bill, S. 2668, to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of excessive unemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas, and a bill, S. 2892, to assist areas to develop 
and maintain stable and diversified economics by a program of financial und 
technical and otherwise, and for other purposes. 

I concur in the proposed changes in the bill as Senators suggested by those 


who have studied the pending legislation, so that the bill be applicable and bene- 
ficial to the Indian people. 


Yours truly, 


RUPERT PARKER, 
Chairman, Hualapai Tribal Council. 
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Sact River Prma-Maricopa ComMunrry Trmat Counctr, 
Scottedale, Arizc., March 19, 1950 
Hon. Pau. H. Dovetas, 
Senate Office Building, Washingion, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Doveras: It is a known fact that most Indian reservations are in 
a state of depression as far as economic conditions are concerned and that unem 
ployment is at an all-time high. These factors contribute largely to the en 
couragement of delinquency not only among the young but also among the adu!ts 
Busy peopie have no time for foolishness. 
We strongly urge that S. 2663 be amended to include Indian reservations 
Very sincerely, 


BiLtMAN Hayes, 
President, Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Community Council 


City or Two Harpors, 


Lake County, Minn., February 7, 1956. 
Hon. Paut H. Dove.as, 


United States Senator, Washington, 1D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Doveras: Enclosed herewith please find a certified copy of a 
resolution passed by the city council at their last regular meeting endorsing 
the depressed areas bill. 

Your support of this bill will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
RayMonp W. Gustarson, City Clerk 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the city of Two Harbors, Lake County, Minn., is located in a 
section of the State generally dependent on the area’s natural resources, which 
are basically the mining industry and forest products supplemented by the 
tourist trade, which supply only seasonal work resulting in excessive unewploy- 
ment during the winter season; and 

Whereas the city of Two Harbors has reached a point in its development 
where it is imperative that a new sewage disposal plant and a new water 
purification plant be constructed for the protection of the health and welfare 
of its residents: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the city council and the mayor of the city of Two Harbors gu 
on record favoring endorsing the depressed areas bill. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, Senator Hubert Humphrey, Senator Edward Thye, and Congress- 
man John A. Blatnik. 

Adopted this 6th day of February 1956. 

Arvip J. ENGsTrom, 
President, City Council. 

Attest: 

RAYMOND W. GUSTAFSON, 
City Clerk. 

Approved by the mayor of the city of Two Harbors this 7th day of February, 
1956. 

Gust Kracsetu, Mayor. 
CERTIFICATION 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 


County of Lake 
City of Two Harbors, 88: 


I, Raymond W. Gustafson, city clerk of the city of Two Harbors, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing resolution is a true and correct copy of the original 
resolution duly passed by the city council on February 6, 1956, and now on file 
in my office. 

Given under my hand and seal this 7th day of February 1956. 


RAYMOND W. GUSTAFSON, 
City Clerk 
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STATEMENT oF REPRESENTATIVE Brooks Hays TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LaBoR 
or THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PusLic WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am happy to support the bill 
to provide Government aid to industrial regions which are not sharing in the 
general economic advance of the country. I am most concerned, however, over 
the fact that the bill’s present wording does not give significant attention to the 
very real problems of rural areas of underemployment as distinguished from 
unemployment. Before I go into a detailed discussion of this matter, I wish to 
make it very clear that I would not lend my support to any measure that would 
cause unemployment in any other region of the country by providing Federal 
funds to redistribute existing industrial potential. The rural areas, however, 
are entitled to share more equitably in the continuing expansion of American 
industry and they do not wish to profit at anyone’s expense by taking away 
something he now has. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic Report has pointed out the paradox of 
modern economic society, that geographic pockets of chronic unemployment and 
underemployment remain during periods of full employment. This problem is 
particularly acute in certain agricultural regions of the country where the farm- 
ers are unable to earn an adequate income from their small holdings. Available 
data from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Information Bulletin No. 108, 
June 1953, indicates that 37.7 percent of the commercial farms of the United 
States are classified as low-production farms, defined as farms with a $250 to 
$2,499 value of sales in 1949 with the operator working off farm less than 100 
days and farm sales exceeding the value of other farm incomes. The percentage 
of farm-operator families receiving under $1,000 per year net money income 
(in 1949) was 28.1 percent with an additional 24.8 percent receiving between 
$1,000 and $1,999 (Columbia University study, 1955). Whatever income increase 
has taken place since 1949 has easily been offset by the rise in the cost of living 
and therefore from 25 to 50 percent of our farm families are in a relatively 
low income bracket, with regard to constant dollar purchasing power. 

I should like to propose that the Douglas bill include such rural underem- 
ployed areas within the bill’s coverage. With loan funds made available as 
well as technical assistance, rural areas could be aided in increasing their per 
capita or family incomes. This would be in accord with the Joint Committee’s 
recommendation in its report of January 5, 1956, on low income population that 
the Federal Government aid, by means of technical assistance and Federal loan 
guaranties, recognized and approved local groups engaged in attracting new 
industry into the area, and also develop other ways of providing off-farm employ- 
ment. It is my belief that such loan funds would provide a real stimulus to pri- 
vate investment in such areas which have particular economic advantages not 
now being realized. The industries I have in mind are the food-processing ones 
which could be designed for part-time labor in conjunction with farm operations. 
The establishment of such small industries would not only give employment to 
people who prefer to live on the farms, but would also provide ready markets 
close to the farmer. A good example of this in Arkansas is the Atkins Pickle 
Plant which enables the farmers to enjoy extra income from a good crop of 
cucumbers. The payroll has been a boon to farm people and the business inter- 
ests of the e@ommunity. Encouragement of more such activity would benefit the 
entire country, without causing any damage to any existing industries. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, in his report on the problems of low-income farmers 
in April 1955, said that “measures should be taken to bring low-income farm 
areas into full consideration in industrial expansion,” and I can see no better 
way to start this process than by including underempioyed agricultural regions 
in the assistance provided by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago a distinguished constituent of mine, Mr. Win- 
throp Rockefeller, was in Washington. He is chairman of the Arkansas Indus- 
trial Development Commission, and in describing the Commission’s work he em- 
phasized the fact that he shares my views regarding food- and timber-processing 
plants. He stressed the lack of capital for this purpose now available in Arkan- 
sas and other States. 

Some years ago the late Senator from North Carolina, Hon. Josiah Bailey, 
and I introduced a bill embracing these ideas, and we were never able to rid 
ourselves completely of the suspicions of sectionalism since we were both from 
Southern States. Above everything, Mr. Chairman, I am eager for the committee 
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to understand that we do not wish to take away from any area any part of the 
industrial strength that they enjoy. We believe that the indhstrial areas in 
the country have a stake in the sound and balanced economic life for the agri- 
cultural sections, and it is in that spirit that we press for consideration of the 
rural industries idea. 


{For immediate release, February 28, 1956) 
Putrwoop Inpustrer Expranprne Raprmry—$56,500,000 Expansion Srew 


DututH, Mrinn.—Pulpwood, used by 8 Minnesota pulp and paper companies 
operating 11 plant installations, is gaining in demand. Preliminary figures 
gathered by the forest industries information committee for use in the commit 
tee’s annual chart show that these mills have been making very rapid growth 
during the past few years and their plans contemplate a substantial increase 
in expansion and increased use of pulpwood during the next 5 years. 

According to John V. Hoene, executive secretary, forest industries information 
committee, all of the figures for the annual chart are not yet complete but figures 
for pulp and paper production have been tabulated. This chart which shows 
11 types of forest products and 3 byproducts produced in Minnesota, has been 
published since 1944. Mr. Hoene pointed out that the value of forest products 
shown in 1954 was $164 million compared to $78 million in 1944, making a gain 
of $86 million. It is expected that the 1955 figure will be still higher than 194. 

The 8 pulp and paper companies have reported that they have spent over $90 
millioo since World War II on modernization and expansion. They plan to spend 
$56,500,000 on expansion between now and 1960. Since World War II, the 
number of mill employees has gained by 45 percent, going from 5,621 to 8,133 
employees or an increase of 2,512. At the same time, the use of pulpwood has 
increased from 443,000 cords to 720,700 cords in 1955. These mills plan to greatly 
increase the amount of pulpwood used coincidental with their planned expansion 
and by 1960 except to use over 1,100,000 cords of wood. This would mean that 
1960 consumption of wood will nearly double the 1950 consumption and will 
nearly triple the 1940 consumption. It will be 110 times more pulpwood than 
was used in 1900 by the 2 infant paper mills in existence at that time. This shows 
what a rapid comeback the forests have made and the reason for now calling 
northern Minnesota the forested area rather than the cut-over area. 

The recent gains in use of pulpwood has provided increased employment 
opportunities for woodsworkers and rural residents, and has been especially bene- 
ficial during the winter months to seasonally occupied persons who are employed 
during the summer season in the area. The planned increase by the year 1960 is 
nearly 400,000 cords more consumption than the present, and will provide em- 
ployment for several thousand more persons, both in the woods and the mills 

Much of this story revolves around aspen, the so-called weed tree, along with 
jack pine, the other weed tree. These Cinderellas of the forest, which have 
sprung up on much of the burned-over forest land, were first used for pulpwood 
in 1924. Aspen and jack pine were first used commercially in that year following 
years of expensive research by mill chemists. The gain in use of these species 
has been most rapid and last year aspen was the leading pulpwood species, repre- 
senting 43 percent, and jack pine 25 percent of the total pulpwood used. Together 
these species represent 68 percent of the pulpwood used in Minnesota, with 
smaller amounts of spruce, balsam, and tamarack being used. 

The pulp and paper mills operating in Minnesota are located in the following 
cities: Cloquet, International Falls, Grand Rapids, Duluth, Little Falls, Brainerd, 
St. Paul, and Sartell. The products they manufacture are very diversified, and 
include specialty and fine papers for books, magazines, mimeographing, office 
work, wrapping, envelopes, cigarette and food packaging, and other uses, but not 
including newsprint. They also make a wide range of versatile products for 
industry and homeowners in the pulp board machine. A few of these products 
are: Structural insulation for home building and construction, for refinishing 
interiors and sound deadening, etc., for cardboard boxes and packaging of al! 
kinds and flexible insulation for insulating homes, industrial buildings, and 
automobiles, as well as over a hundred diverse uses in packaging, upholstering, 
and padding in industrial operations, and for manufacture of consumer house- 
hold products. 
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Apa. 4, 1956 
Hon. Paut H. Doveé.as, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Dovueias: As you requested during the March 20 hearings 
the depressed areas bill (S. 2663), I am transmitting a list of areas which may 
be eligible under this bill, as compared with those which may qualify under th« 
urea assistance bill (5S, 2892). 

The enclosed listing is preliminary and tentative. It is based on data on ares 
unemployment levels over the past few years now available in the Department 
of Labor. As I indicated in my testimony of March 20, the Department's present 
area reporting program does not provide all of the data needed to make precise 
determinations regarding the eligibility of areas for assistance under either 
S. 2663 or S. 2892. Eligibility criteria under both of these bills are based on 
historical information on area unemployment levels covering an 18-month to 
3-year period. On the other hand, our present area reporting program focuses 
primarily upon an analysis and evaluation of current area labor market cond! 
tions, with classification assigned under this program based upon the current 
unemployment level and the immediate employment outlook. 

In the event that legislation to provide additional Federal assistance to areas 
with longstanding unemployment problems is passed, the Department of Labor 
intends to conduct a thorough survey of each area applying for aid to determine 
whether it is eligible under whatever criteria may be established by the law 
The area listing given in the enclosure would undoubtedly be altered to some 
extent when full field reports are made. 

If I can be of further assistance in this or other matters, please let me know 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR LARSON, 
Under Secretary of Labor 


lenTATIVE List OF AREAS THAT May QUALIFY FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE UND 


*ROPOSED LEGISLATION 


n 


A review of information on area unemployment available in the Department of 
Labor indicates that the following areas may be eligible for Federal assistance 
under proposed legislation to assist areas with long-term problems of heavy 
unemployment. This list is strictly preliminary and tentative; it is based upon 
data contained in area labor market reports prepared by the State employment 
security agencies to meet somewhat different needs. Such reports are available 
only for 149 major employment centers and selected smaller areas classified by 
this Department as “areas of substantial labor surplus.” Reports for major 
centers are prepared at bimonthly intervals, while those for smaller areas are 
prepared semiannually ; for the most part, unemployment data are available only 
for the months covered by these reports. Current unemployment estimates are 
not available for areas with a labor force of less than 15,000. 

If legislation to provide additional Federal assistance to areas with long-stand 
ing unemployment problems is passed the Department of Labor intends to con 
duct a thorough survey of each area applying for aid to determine whether it is 
eligible under whatever criteria may be established under the law. The area 
listing given below would undoubtedly be altered to some extent when full fleld 
reports are made. 
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AKEAS PROBABLY ELIGIBLE UNDER 


8S. 2663, “Depressed areas” bill 
Major areas :* 


S. 2892, “Area assistance” dill 
Major areas: * 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Smaller areas.’ 


Harrisburg, Ill. 
Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frank- 
fort, Il. 


Michigan City-LaPorte, Ind. 

Vincennes, Ind. 

Coffeeville-Independence-Parsons, 
Kans. 

Pittsburg, Kans. 


Hazard, Ky. 

Madisonville, Ky. 
Middlesboro-Harlan, Ky. 
Morehead-Grayson, Ky. 
Paintsville-Prestonsburg, Ky. 
Pikeville-Williamson, Ky. 
Biddeford-Sanford, Me. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Berwick-Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Clearfield-Du Bois, Pa. 


Kittanning-Ford City, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, 

Pa. . 
Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa. 
LaFollete-Jellico-Tazewell, Tenn. 
Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Va. 


Beckley, W. Va. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Welch, W. Va. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Scranton, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton, Pa. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Lowell, Mass.’ 
Duluth-Superior, Minn.-Wis.* 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Asheville, N. C2 
Providence, R. I.’ 


Smaller areas.’ 


Harrisburg, Il. 

Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frank- 
fort, Dl. 

Litchfield, Il. 

Michigan City-LaPorte, Ind. 

Vincennes Ind. 

Coffeeville-Independence-Parsons, 
Kans. 

Pittsburg, Kans. 

Corbin, Ky. 

Hazard, Ky. 

Madisonville, Ky. 

Middlesboro- Harlan, Ky. 

Morehead-Grayson, Ky. 

Paintsville-Prestonsburg, Ky. 

Pikeville-Williamson, Ky. 

Biddeford-Sanford, Me. 

Cumberland, Md. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Berwick-Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Clearfield-DuBois, Pa. 

Indiana, Pa. 

Kittanning-Ford City, Pa. 

Pottsville, Pa. 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel, 
Pa. 

Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa. 

LaFollete-Jellico-Tazewell, Tenn. 

Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Va. 

Radford-Pulaski, Va. 

Beckley, W. Va. 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Welch, W. Va. 


1 Major areas include a central city with a = of at least 50,000 in 1950. 
* Borderline case. Eligibility depends on the precise nature of seasonal adjustments. 
* Smaller areas include only those areas having a labor force of at least 15,000. 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Office of Program 
Review and Analysis. 


Excerpts FroM THE Jornt Economic Report, SENATE Report 60, 84rH CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION 


12. We are very concerned with distressed conditions which persist in certain 
industries and regions, even in an expanding economy. We believe that action 
is required now and that much can be done through public works to assist these 
communities. The Federal Government should recognize its responsibility to 
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those areas and industries by promoting research to discover new products and 
new processes. Oonsideration should be given to the possibility of modifying the 
employment compensation programs to meet the special problems of retraining 
and readjusting facing these areas. Loans, technical assistance and, as the 
President recommends, an expanded area-development program sheuld be pro 
vided these areas to help them adapt to changed economic conditions 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF BENATORS DOUGLAS, BPARKMAN, AN! O MAHONEY AND 
BEPRESENTATIVES PATMAN, BOLLING, MILLS, AND KELLEY 


Distressed industries and localities 


We wish to emphasize the committee’s unanimous criticism that the Economic 
Report does not deal adequately with the needs of distressed industries and 
localities. The Economic Report contains a map of the United States showing 
insured unemployment in relation to so-called covered employment in 14 by 
States with the rate in some States exceeding 10 percent (p. 00). The national 
average was 5.2 percent. But if we are to make progress toward achieving the 
objective of the Employment Act in minimizing unemployment, we must recog 
nize and deal with unemployment as a local as well as a national and State 
problem. The accompany map shows the distribution of these distressed locali 
ties as of January 1955. Some areas of our country suffer from chronic unem 
ployment resulting from long-term difficulties in coal, textile, and certain durable 
goods industries; other may experience temporary shutdowns from time to time 
resulting from seasonal or cyclical factors. 

The burdens of such distress are not confined to the individual localities and 
industries directly affected. Excess workers in these areas and industries 
migrate to other areas where they often all to the labor surplus, increase under 
employment, or the number dependent on subsistence farming. Also, unemploy 
ment and low incomes in these distressed segments of our economy reduce the 
markets for goods and services produced elsewhere, thus decreasing employment 
and incomes throughout the economy. 

The areas of greatest concern are usually identified as those which the Bureau 
of Empleynient Security classifies as having substantial labor surplus. In Janu 
ary 1955, in spite of recovery in sectors of the economy, there were 44 major 
employment areas in the country and 100 smaller areas reported in the class of 
“substantial” (6 percent to 11.9 percent of covered workers unemployed) or “very 
substantial” (12 percent or more of covered workers unemployed) labor surplus 
his compares with only 20 major areas and 31 smaller areas in these categories a 
year ago. Since the Bureau of Employment Security regularly surveys 149 major 
labor market areas, this means that the 44 areas of substantial labor surplus 
amount to almost 30 percent of the major labor market areas compared to only 
about 18 percent in this category a year ago. 

Table 1, listing the 44 major areas still so classified in January 1955, indicates 
that nearly a fifth of them have been in this category continuously since the 
method of classification was adopted in 1951. Another fourth of the communities 
have fared only slightly better, having been in the distressed group more than 
half the time since reporting was begun. Some of these same 44 areas would 
have been classified as group IV, areas of substantial labor surplus for many 
years before 1951 if the present system of area labor market classification had 
been in existence. 

The failure of the executive branch to show sufficient vigor in its approach 
to this problem disturbs us. It should have occupied a high place in the Economic 
Report. We fully support the committee report’s statement on this point and, 
later in these supplementary views, offer some specific recommendations for 
dealing immediately with the more chronically distressed areas. 


Distressed areas 


The seriousness of the problems facing distressed and chronically depressed 
localities has already been demonstrated. It has been noted also that the Presi 
dent’s report offers only a very limited program for dealing with this problem 
The committee has stated its belief that a program in this area can no longer be 
postponed. It is only too clear that many of the measures which such communi 
ties are now being driven to—for example, competitive tax cuts in bidding for 
new industries—do not offer a satisfactory solution. They merely shift the 
burden to other industries and localities. A positive program should he under 
taken immediately, consisting of at least the following points 
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1. An aggressive public-works program with Federal support should be begun 
in all areas of labor excess classified 1V—B, namely, with 12 percent of the covered 
workers classified as unemployed. These communities, like other communities, 
are in need of schools, hospitals, highways, and slum clearance. If the agencies 
involved .were. to concentrate upon facilitating projects in these areas, sub- 
stantial relief might be provided. 

2. Looking to the longer run redirection and redevelopment of these commu- 
nities, an industrial development corporation should be established with Federal 
support. This corporation, patterned after the international development pro- 
grams, and drawing upon private and public capital, would be in a position to 
make loans and advances for the express purpose of helping areas with persistent 
distress to adapt themselves to changed technological and economic conditions. 
Like the area-development program of the Department of Commerce, it would 
be designed to help depressed localities solve their own problems. 

3. Unemployment compensation should be extended with Federal aid. The 
system in general should be brought up to the level where benefits are equivalent 
to at least one-half of the lost wage earnings, and for a period of not less than 
26 weeks, as recommended by the President. As a special attack on the problem 
of distressed localities, provision should be made for extending the period of 
benefits by an additional 13-week period during which the receipt of benefits 
would be conditional upon the worker's accepting opportunities for retraining. 
The provision of such opportunities for retraining would be the joint respon- 
sibility of the community, industry, and the Federal Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

While it is still too early to appraise the amount or wisdom of legislation 
enacted, this is certain to be an active year in respect to employment security 
legislation in the States. At the end of February legislation to increase maximum 
weekly benefits had been enacted in 4, introduced in 25 others and proposed in 
2 others. Proposals to increase the duration of the benefits have been enacted in 
1 and are being considered in 9 States. 

We hope that the current legislative sessions will mark a reversal in the trend 
toward weakening of the unemployment compensation funds by competitive 
State action in prescribing conditions of experienee-rating eligibility. Perhaps 
the existing systems of experience rating need reexamination to develop means 
of (a) eliminating present competition between the States; and (b) reflecting 
in their operation, the very practical fact that the forces leading to unemploy- 
ment are often beyond the control of the individual employer. If economic forces 
throughout the economy are such that unemployment is generally low then 
reducing the tax for every employer who also has low unemployment experience 
merely weakens the unemployment funds. The reduced rate, in principle at 
least, should be directed to stimulating better than average performance by the 
employer in mitigating unemployment. The present system does not appear to 
carry out the principle envisaged originally. It causes employers to oppose in- 
creases in benefits and to try to reduce claims. It becomes, then, a benefit avoid- 
ing sygtem. . , 

4. The Federal Government should further recognize its responsibility to 
these industries and areas by undertaking through research to discover new 
products and new processes. Research in the conversion of coal to oil, coal to 
gas, and the adaptation of coal to chemicals is a case in point. Had research 
in coal conversion not been curtailed by budgetary limitation, it is possible that 
some of the distress which presently faces us could have been avoided instead 
of allowing our coal-producing communities to wither on the vine. 
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